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THE 'FUTURE OF RELIGION. 


T WO (jiK'stiona will profoundly disturb the closing years of this 
century — thf‘^ social c|uestion and tlu* religious question. The 
sficial ((iiostioii may bo summed up in the claims of the working- 
classes for a larger share in the produce of labour. The religious 
r[nestion is the struggle between what is called the scientific spirit and 
religion. Those two (luestions are in many ways bound up together. 

It was CJii’istianity that spread abroad in tlie world the notion of 
o(juality, whence spring the equalizing aspirations now threatening the 
social order ; it is also tJie influence of Christianity which now arrests 
, the explosion of subversive forces, and its precepts, better understood 
, and applied, will, by degrees, restore peace to the nations of the world. 
If one reflects on the future of civilized countries, one is led to pro- 
pose to oiui s self tliis serious question : Is religion destined to survive 
the crisis it is now passing through, and, if it do not perish, what form- 
will it take in the future ? 

\ to 

It is certain that itdias never l)een subjected to a more severe ordeal 
Ilian at the present time. Hostile wdncls blow on it froin all sides, and 
tlin'aten its destruction. Under the Homan Empire, religioi^ Ijielief 
was also greatly shaken. The old form of worship subsisted, and its 
rites were scrupulously practised, but the more enlightened of the 
po]mlation did nc^t believe^in thfcm, and had recourse to one or other 
system of philosophy for rules o^conduct, for consolation in jfffflction, and 
for the theory of human destiny. In fhe upper classes scepticism 
<lominated, and they sought forgetjfulncss of moral and spiritual pre- ‘ 
occupations in sensual pleasures. It appeared then as if religion were 
destined wholly to disappear, though the lower^ orders preserved their 
attachment to it. Their ignorance raised a barrier between them and 
uieir superiors. The peasautiy, pagaiii, remained so long faithful to • 
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the old worship tliat the namtf \vo4iow' give it, “ paganism,” is derived 
from them. . lint, on the one liand, the roughs, the peasantry, and tlie 
slaves, and, later, tljo Gorman tribes ; andj on the other, ehVatod minds 
purified by riafonisni and Stoicism, wort? prepared to adopt a new form 
of worship. * . 

-To-day there is nothing whatever ofHhis sort. No now race is at 
hfOid to ri'store j'niith to our worn-out society. There are no barriers 
between the classics ; scepticism descends as a Hood from one to the 
other. Pliilosopliiofiih doctrines are no longer wliat they were in aTicient 
times, a life discipline and a rule of conduct: they form simply a subject 
of research for some few erudite pm-sons ; t1u*y interest and excite' the 
curiosity of learned men, but furnish no s])i ritual sustenance to tlie 
higher classes of the population. AVhero, at 1 he present day, are, the 
crowds ready and eager fo acce])t a new faith ? Can one conceive, 
in our pi'actical age, when the spirit of poetry is nearly exiinguislicd, 
a religious movement like* that which first tlirow the world into the arms 
of Christianity? The soil has become parched. Tlie divine tree of 
faith, it seems, can lind nothing to vivify its roots. 

Three different causes are undermining religion in pnr day. Hie iirst 
of thesis is tlii' j)rinciple of natural scicnci's applied to pliilosopliy. 1 
refer to what is known as Darwinism or Positivism. Th('so sci(*nces seek 
to explain all phenomena l)y natural causes, and thus reji^ct oven tlio 
mere notion of a supeniat ural jiowcr, ami this idea leads, not necessarily 
but very frccpiently, to a doubt as to the exist.tmco of a Divinity, or at 
least to the affirmation that, we can know nothing whatever of anything 
of the kind, which amounts to almost the same thing. Again, tlu' 
studies on the^origin of species seem to tcuicl to ])rovo tliat human 
beings owe- their origin, throiigli evolution, to the very lowest catogorii'S 
of the animal creation, and, further back still, to inorganic matter; it 
follows then tliat there is a temptation to assimilate, man to animals and 
to withhold from him a soul. ^Jliis order of ideas is not confinc'd to the 
scientific world alone; it pc'uet-rates ovi'ry where, and threatens tlu', two 
essential principles of all • spiritualism, a belied* i in God and in the 
immortality of the soul. 

Reji^us sentiment is also weakened by t he passion for well-being 
and by the pursuit of riches. It is quite true that in all ages naui liavo 
endeavoured to secure for themselves wherewithal to satiwsfy their wants 
and their thirst for Tiiijoyment and pleaftiro ; ^jufc this tpiirsuit has now 
become moftj^rdent and •hiore restless ^han it formerly was, because 
the condition ef each incljvidutil is no longer fixed, as it used to be, by 
social organization. A working-man^may now rise to tho highest rank ; 
but industrial crises may also reduce him to the most abject want. A 
man with nothing to-day cnay bo a millionaire to-morrow, if only 
for&ne favours him. In fortner days eveiy man spent liis life 
in the sphere in which fie was* bom, and his condition was not 
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exposed to all the risks of tliis struggle for existonoe, Miich is neither 
more nor less than universal competitieil. I may attain ajiy height, 
but I am exp(3sed to all possible risks ; hence, for ^11, a life of worry, 
agitated both by the desire for*sijccoss and the Bear of faihife, in which 
religious feeling can necessarily liold little place. Even the scholar 
and the priest, though it is theif vocation to seek* and propagate truth, 
can no longer lead the peaceful and. contemplative ^ixistence they did 
formerly, spending ^thoir Whole lives in* abstract nnd disinterested 
researclies. Machinery is invading and diivouring ija^ven whjje doing 
us servici^. How many probious hours are absorbed by correspondence 
now tliat cheap universal postage is established, and by, railways whieli 
draw us from our hearths by the facility with which we can now go 
from place to place! Hacli one wishes to succeed and raise hiS social 
status ; hence a ceaseless effort towards the acquirement of earthly 
goods. In the midst of this whirl of business and pleasure no place is 
loft for spiritual life, and for tlie cultivation of religious sentiment : see 
how busy men are about material interests, if not for themselves 
jiersonally, for the works they patronize, and how their minds and souls 
absorbed in ])o]itical struggles and turned away from higher aims, 
'file modern man fixes his affections on the things of this world, and 
desperately pursues the good things therein attainahlo, as if this were 
his lasting dwclling-i)lace and there were nothing beyond. For him the 
word Heaven has no moaning. In tJiis cold and dry atmosphere 
religion grows daily weaker and tends to ho swept away. 

^riie third cause undermining it acts on the working-classes. One 
sliudders to ihink tliat in England, Germany, and France, everywhere, 

^ in fact, where Socialism penet rates aitiong the lower orde/s, it sows the 
^ seeds of Atheism. On this point indeed a very strange error is com- 
mitted. '.riie workman who stands up for equality rejects Christianity, 
wliich brought the good tidings to the outcast and the desolate. Christ 
declared that “ the last should be fljst,” and Ilis word is proscribed by 
those to wdiom it promises freedom. 

l?y a similar and iip less strange contradiction, the majority of the 
partisans of democracy in the present day adopt the tenets of Darwinism 
and Positivism. Darwinism applied to social sciences sets auid^ all 
notions of eciuality, and simply glorifies the triumph of the strongest 
and the cleverest. We know, indeed, tliat in the animal kingdom the 
strongest and tho fittest get the upper hand in the struggle for existence, 
and the weakly and delicate are by degrees eliminated. -^JiHius is ac- 
complished natural selection, which transfcfrms tlie specias and® effects 
progress. ‘In human society, says the Darwinist, the samelaw, should 
be allowed free sway. In this way those races and individuals who 
are loss favoured would have to yield their pkeo to those who are 
superior. This is as it should be. Chjirity and pretended jnstlbe 
interfere very wrongly in such instanCeS. They are placing obstacles , 
a B 2 
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in the way of the applicationdof natural laws. Lot go and let pass, the 
strongest must reign; they wiil*be the masters of the community, and 
it is good that th^}^ should be so. . Natural selection will bring about 
the same; progress in the •human race that it does in the animal creation. 
Right is might,'and might being the attribute of superior, orgjinizations, 
it is to the general interest that power should be vested in tlunr hands. 
Such is the social theory of Darwinism. It is essentially aristocratic. 
The partisans of democrficy and equality can then pnly uphold it from 
either more ignocs?rK;e or blindness. Novertludes^, they 'do supi^ort 
it out of antipathy to any sort of religion. ‘ Tliere is one thing whiclt 
sets the labouring glasses allured by Socialism very much against 
any form of Christianity ; it is that the ministers of religion, who as a 
rule belong to the better class, make religion a sort of consecration, a 
means of defence, of the established order. They say to the poor : 

“ Bear your trials with patience, the present life is shoi-t and is a mere 
preparation for an eternal life beyond. Those who have suffered here 
will be recompensed above. Poverty is the road to heaven/’ So long 
as such notions as these hold ground among the people they will bear 
their lot submissively. Religious conviction thus jjj-rcsts the ('xplosioi?*^ 
of the spirit of insurrection and Socialistic revindication. Ihmce the 
supporters of Socialism do their utmost to lessen its influence, and e^v(‘n 
entirely to root it out, if possible. The manifestoes of the (Jerman 
Socialists are characteristic in this respect : “ Socialism, they say, “ is 
the commencement of a great epoch of .atheistic culture. We must all 
work to prepare its triumph, which w'ill last for thousands of years ; " — 
“Despotism and Theism have always joined hands to exercise oppression ; 
the people have bowed their heads and sought their hal)pm(^ss in 
another world, instead of claiming \t in this, and they h.avo allowed 
themselves to be turned to account by tyrant^s. With the disapiwsaranco 
of the last Theist the last slave will disappear. The future must belong 
to Atheism. Men will be indebted to it for thoir freedom and their 
happiness, which they have so long sacrificed for a mere delusion/’ In 
England also, the most Radical leaders of theuw^orkiug men’s party 
preach Atheism. If religion continue to bo made the boulev.ml, so to 
spej^, W the established order of things, the sanction of existing social 
organization, it is quito inevitable that hostility to all religious views 
will become more widespread as the desire to reform society gains 
firmer footing. 

In RoutlEcn Catholic countries all tlie jdvocates of freedom are obliged^ 
often in spit© of themsglves,*to attack religious belief. The clergy use 
religiou as a sort of defensive weapgn to ensure their domination. All 
who resist this make war against the priest and, consequently, also 
against the church ho lepresents. 

*We see, then, that there 'are three powerful movements at work 
. eating away religious belief. Ibey arc working simultaneously and 
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^l^o daily making more way. It seemS, indeed, that if this continue, 
all i^eligion must, sooner or l^ter, utterly disappear? % ^ . 

Hut here rises bofoye us a most importanfquestion which demands 
a very clear and accurate re^ly: Gan civili/,ed society continue to . 
subsist without religion ? Morality without a belief in (Jnd and in the 
immortality of the soul, the vague and wjj-vering sentiment of good and 
evil, with nothing practical to awaken in us the consciousness of our ow n 
infirmities or any aspiration towards an ideal of tj^th «'md justice : in 
a word, is human nature, abandoned in its irremediable loneliness to all 
its earthly instincts, capable of keeping straight and fulfilling the high 
destinies it is called upon tQ accomplish ? '^IVue it is that the animal 
creation, guided only by instinct, live and perpetuate themselves while 
merely satisfying their inclinations and appetites. Some savages livt* 
very much in the same fashion, with no notions of duty or of ^ future 
life to exercise any control over their actic^s ; but their existence is that, 
of tlio brute beast. Ihey are ceastdessly disputing tJie prey, and . 
the strong(jst is the best provided for. Jlut what wou^d our modern 
* society become, wluch is in tinith based on respect and esteem for 
wheat is rifjht^ if the feeling of duty and all notions of justice wore to 
disajipear ? If Atheism^ were to become universal, if it W'ere everywhere 
conft\ssecl and taught, would it not inevitably carry- us back to the 
barbarity of pre-historic ages ? 

Let us, for a moment, carefully consider this state of filings, which 
seems yearly to be drawing nearer, and which some persons are so 
anxiously longing for. 

Heaven is at last empty, and llie places of worship eiftirely deserted, 
^.riiero is no God, no eternal and immutable typo of truth and justice ; 
no prayers can bo addressed to a merciful Father, supreme source of 
comfort and consolation for the desolate and afflicted ; there is no hope of* 
another and a better life, where llirrc is no more sin, and where the just 
are r^w^ardod. Religion has altogether vanished, like the elemental*}' 
myths which our oariy predecessors believed in. Irreligion is no longer 
the privilege of scholars and learned men, as in the eighteenth centuiy^ 
If Atheism is indeed the truth it must be openly preached to afl. tfhere 
will be many who will say to the people ; ‘‘ What is the use of a religion ? 
Religion supposes a God and God docs not exist. is a mere word of 
no meaning, invented -by Jterror, imposed on credulous minds, turned to 
account by fanaticism, and enlarged upon l?y*the dreaming's’and empty 
meditations and reveries of ages. God is » mere mifage df man’s 
personality. Man ! you were bowing in adoration to yourself. You 
were worshipping your own image. Stand up ; and raise your head 
too long bent to the dust beneath the yoke *of tyrants and priests ! 
Produce of earthly clay, you have nothing to hope for beyond this world. 
You need look for nothing in a future beyond the grave, for that future* 
does not exist. Your lot is limited to id existence hero below ; 
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endeavonr'then to make the hhst of it, and to secure for yourself a 
large share, of enjoyment and of' the good things of the earth. , For 
there is no compensation elsewhere.” * 

Who can contemplate such ,a situation without alarm ? With the 
notion of God, light disappears from fho moral world and darkness 
invades all. Byron’s “ Dre(im of Darkness ” becomes accomplished. 
It seems as if humanity could not exist without religion as a spiritual 
atmosphere, and ■■frcJ see that as this decreases despair and pessimism 
take hold of minds thus deprived of solace. Madame Ackerman well 
expresses this in some lines addressed to Faith, in which she writes : 

“Eh bien, nous t’cxpulsons do Ics divins royaumes, 

Dominatrico jirdciitc, ct Tinstant cst venu : 

Tu ne vas plus savoir oi\ logcr tos faiitumcs, • 

Nous fermons riuconnu ! 

Mais ton trioinphatcur expia ta dfifaite — 

L’liornmo dcjsl fc trouble et, vainqueur eperdu, 

11 so sent Tuine par sa propro conquote ; 

En to dopossedant nous avons lout perdu. 

Nous restons sans espoir, sans recours, sansasile, 

Tandis qii’olistin^nicnt Ic desir qu’on exile 
Revient error autour du gouffre defondu." * 

Incurable sadness takes hold of the man who. has no hopi^ of anything 
better than this life, short as it is, and overwhelmed with trials of all 
kinds, where iniquity triumphs if it have but force on its side, and 
where mon risk their lives in dispute with each other for a place when 
there is too little space for all, and the means of subsistence are wholly 
insufficient ! Some German colonies have been founded in America, in 
which all sorts of divine worsliip are proscribed : those wlio have visited* 
them describe the colonists, the women especially, as appearing exceed- 
ingly sad. Life with no hope in the future loses its savour. 

A still more serious view of the matter is that, not uiilrequently, 
with religion, morality also disappV^ars; it has* no longer any basis, and 
certainly no real hold on the soul or mind. Science, when reduced to 
material observation, can only know wliat is, ndt what ought to be. If 
there does not exist, beyond the tangible reality, an ideal of right and 
justice^ how can I possibly conform to it ? If man is absolutely nothing 
but matter, constituted in some special manner, it cannot be conceived 
that this collectiOiU of particles of carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen has 
duties to perform. Wliat is the duty of <tho' lion,Hho mollusc or the 
seaweed, of the stone falling, or the wind blowing ? Materialism will 
never %ucgeed in supplying a basis for moral law. I can comprehend 
morality apart from any specified .form of worship, but not apart from 
a belief in God and in the immortality of the soul. Without these 
tvo convictions, there is no reasonable impediment to my seeking 
my own pleasure and wcJl-bebig even at the cost of others’ happiness. 
1 should not hesitate to sacrifice others for my own benefit : but sacrifice 
myself for others,* why, and to what end ? * 
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If all indeed ends with this life, \vhat valid reason can jou give me 
for risking iny life in the service of niy fellow -men or iiiy country ? 
What can I expect in rcturil for such a sacrifice ? Esbeeln, glory, the 
gratitude of posterity, what is all that to me ? I shall know nothing 
of it. Such notions as Iheso jnay stiiTiulate men who have keen trained 
in a religious belief or a spiritual philosophy, who, in spit e, of all, have 
still ail aftectiou for spiriUial things ; bift speak o6 them to a practical 
and logical Materialist, he will shrug his shoulders!, and, froip his point 
of view, ho is right in so^ doing. 

Tn the Book of Ecclesiastes, he who has no belief in a future life thus, 
expresses himself : “A living dog is better than a dead lion.” “^Pruly 
the living know they must* die, but the dead know nothing, and are no 
gainers ; for their memory even is forgotten.” “ Wherefore I have drunk 
deej)ly of joy, because there is nought bet tor for man than to eiit, drink 
and rc^joice.” Horace, the disciple of Epicurus, uses similar language ; 
he says ; “ Let us enjoy life, and drain flie cup of pleasui'c before old 
ago and death overtake us.” 

An Atheist, if he argue consistently, will not expose his life to defend 
either his country* or his fellow-man ; for, if all really dies with the 
body, why should he sacrifice that by which he enjoys all the rest ? 
Abnegation such as this w'ould be absolute folly, and the sacrifice com- 
plete trickery. The denial of the spirituality of the* soul uproots all 
reasonable motives for being just and honest. If 1 can enrich myself 
and escape the penal code, why should I not do so ? The blaze of gold 
soon makes men forg('t a slur on the moral character. I see no good 
reason for abstaining from any indelicacy of conduct, from an abuse of 
another’s confidence, or even from theft, if all this may go unpunished 
and bo profitable to myself. Apart from religion, what influence is 
there to encourage good and withstand evil propensities ? They tell us 
there are two — honour and conscience. But honour is a sentiment 
which has sprung up in essentially spiritualistic societies, and which 
couM not even subsist in any other atmosphere. In a country given 
over to materialism* it is scarcely ever to be met with, or, if it just 
exists, it .must disappear, for it has no foundation there on w^ich it can 
implant itself. • Place in one scale all the enjoyments of life, !in(^in the 
other honour — that is to say, the desire for the consideration of one's 
fellow-men ; it is quite certaii^ the majority of persons would select the 
first of these, ^^he sati^action procured by J;hc consideration of others 
exists only in imagination ; ^Wiereas the»p)easures of w'§alth,^even ill- 
gotten, appeal to the senses and have a strong hold on the carnal man. 
If I act wrongly, you tell me mf^ life is dishonoured, and 1 s£all feel it 

charge on me, a burden of which I cannot ri4 myself. But if J change 
my country, 1 shake off the dishonour jwrith the dust of my feet, attid I 
find other pleasures and enjoyments, .and even consideration, if I have 
sufficient means to purchase it. Besides, q* ^pleasure-loving man cares 
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but little for the esteem of otliers, if he can but have all his own comfort 
and ease; and ho can live in luxury and fail to perceive that he is 
despised. • • 

But conscien/je, it is again objoctccl, do you Count it for nothing? 
Certainly conscience is a great strength, i.but apart from all notion of 
God, or, in other words, from any absolute type of good and evil, how 
vacillating and frai) it is! Cood and evil, tdght and wrong, these are 
merely terms of comparison if it be once Jidinittcd that mat ter alone 
exists, lb bo absolutely accurate, these words lose all their value, and 
the^*o remains, as for animals, nothing save the mere pleasure of the 
moment. Besides, cohscience becomes so ra])idly warped and deadened 
when there is no religious feeling to keep it on the alert. Do you 
think that the rogue who has enriehed himself with the spoils of his 
victims, and is luxuriating in all the enjoyment that our capitals can 
procure him, sutlers much from r<u)iorso or fpiulms of conscience ? 
These are merely empty plira?ie.s, flowers of jheloric and nothing more. 
In the midst of the business and pleasures which fill u]) his entiiv life 
he lias no time for feelings of remoi*se. Conscience has nothing to 
do with such a man; ho has not even the leisure to grant it an 
audience. 

Duty without God or a futurt' life is a very fine word, but it lias no 
meaning whatever. To make disinterested attachmont; to wliat is riglit 
the guiding star of human actions, and consequently the foundation- 
stone of society, is a mere return to thci errors of Quietism, which taught 
that the love of God should be unalloyed with any feeling of self what- 
ever. It is always most profitable to rc-read llossiiet's and Feiielon's 
discussion on *this subject. Fcneloii was condemned, and justly 
so ; his arguments applied to an ideal man who has never really 
existed. 

The study of realily cannot be called in question. Man, like every 
organized creature or ratlier living thing, plants included, pursues 
his own well-being. The love of self is the fundamental princijSle of 
the. preservation of species ; without Ibis instinct, which dominates all 
others, tljey would perish. To lio^ie that man, for the sake -of accom- 
plishihg what is called his duty, would give up even a small pleasure 
if he has no personal intei’est in so doing, and still more if it is against 
his interest so to do, is a positive delusion. In man there is always to 
be found, more or less concealed, the aninYal with its carnal tasfes 
and appetites ; for him to overcome them and keep them well sub- 
dued, there* must be either religion or a spiritual philosophy to lead 
him to take an interest in spiritual things, and influence his life 
and acts. Man seeks Ips happiness as tlie stone falls, by the force 
of ai natural law ; it is, therefore, worse than useless to attempt to 
inculcate disinterested duty and the “ Quietisms ” love of right. What 
IS possible, ^n the other hand, is to open a perspective of eternal bliss 
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whicli renders men regardless of theix *101. in this life, and'.rcady evefi, 
if called npoii to do so, joyfully to lay it down. 

There are many Atheists* \^lio are- reckoned among the best and 
greatest men pf 1 heir day: Helvetius, for instance, so •hmuahe, so full 
of good works, ami James ‘Mill, a model of morality, stoical, cold and 
pure as an antique marble ; but thes,e exceptional men ari^ of themselves 
philosophers, not (;xq)Osed*to the ordinafy temptations of tho seiis(‘s, 
and formed by a. Christian - education in tho piidst of a, Christian 
society. In cveiy one of*our individual acts tho influence exercistnl 
))y tli(i views and opinions of our neighbours is greater than onr 
own personal share, lint imagine a peoj'^le with religion entirely 
banished from Jimongst thohi ; morality and tho mere idea of 'sacrifice 
and duty would disappear with it. Darwinism teaches that in llio 
struggle for existence tho strongest and fitlost sliouhl have tlie pro- 
em ineuc(', and support tlieTiiselves at tluj cost of f he weala'r. Therefore, 
let ns employ our utmost (‘iideavours to Tl)(‘ the strongest, and to take 
‘ tln^ plac(‘. of others ; we shall, in so doing, accomplish our duty, for wo 
sliall he the means of occasioning the i riumph of a natural law which 
is productive of the perfecting of species. ^J'he destrnclion of religion 
would also have the ellect of mercilessly embittering tho claims of the 
poor. Tlio child's of tho revolutionary communistic party are well 
ins])ired when they place the negation of God at the head of tlnir 
manifestoes of wav against society. Hie more men are led to count on 
mere transitory and sensual enjoyments (all hope of lu^avimly compensa- 
tion being denied them), the less patiently will they bear jiresent social 
inequality, wliicli deprives them of their share of the jrood things of 
this, their only world. If they ^realize tliat thej^ can secure for them- 
selves none of these, they will be seized with an irrejircssible hatred, 
and with an enraged fury for the destrnclion of tho institutions of 
which they consider themselves t|^e victims. It was fi‘clings such as 
these which led tho Paris Communists to set (ire to the monuments, tho 
symbols of tho established power. It is (]uit(^ certain that Atheism will 
fire the trail with which revolutionary communism would fain consumo 
everything on that day when, vanquished, it no longer sees tlie possi- 
bility of realizing its schemes for social reform. 

Naturalism does away with all idea of liberty. In the physical 
universe all is sqftlcd by natural laws. If, tlicrefore,*man is only matter 
he is compelled inevitably to obey these laws. What becomes, then, 
of responsibility and culpability ? The •^words may be jetai^ed, but 
they Lave no more meaning. 

If all hope of a future existence must be abandoned, what a sad lot 
human life becomes. For a few bright days of* joy and hapjiiness what 
care and sorrow and suftering, botli in* tody and mind. How dretiry 
and desolate the down-hill path to -the grave ! ’ How far liappier ar(\ 
animals than men : scarcely any sickness, feu* they^live in#- conformity 
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to their instincts, and witlioufu « excesses of any kind; moral grief is 
unknown to them, ^d their life comes to an end without cither appre- 
hensions or 'regrets. If what, we call jbhe soul, the mind, the capacity 
to think and reason, is given us merely to cause suffering, and to make 
us realize the bitterness of this existence without any to-morrow, we 
have well cause to,.,curso the gift, and man is not, as it is said, a per- 
fected animal, but' an imfortiinato being, 'ceaselessly tonnented with 
unassuaged dcsire/j ,and deceived hopes. Lamartine was 'quite wrong 
when he wrote, “ L’homme est un ange ddchil qui so souvient des cieux ; ” 
ho.is rather a pitjablo creature who must regi’ct the clay from whence he 
came. 

But I do not believe that true science is opposed to religion. It is 
all very well to explain everything by natural causes or general laws ; 
but whence do those emanat e ? Evidently from a great supreme cause. 
If cosmic matter became condensed, firstly as nebula, and then as suns 
and planets on which lil'Q graclually became developed in more and more 
perfect forms, there is here an ascending movement, a continuous pro-* 
gress which, of itself, excludes the hypothesis of mere blind hazard' 
without any final aim. Neither can 1 understand in w'hat manner 
Darwinian theories ruin a belief in God. How were species first 
formed, by evolution or by creation ? Let us take the horse, for instance : 
either it appeared as a succession to congenial surroundings, natural 
selection, and the survival of the fittest, and by a series of insensible 
transformations, or it sprang up suddenly from the soil, bom of in- 
organic matter which so arranged itself as to engender tw- o animals of the 
-eejuine specieij; this would be spontaneous generation, not of in- 
fusoria but of a being of superior organization. This lal ter hypothesis 
appears less probable than the first, and less in confonnity with a 
providential plan, for has it not been said, natum non facit saltus ? 
Scientific men, who are in favour of religion-i-Basteur, for instance — 
have contested spontaneous generation, and have shown by experiments 
'that it does not take place, whereas many natijralists and geologists, 
even though they are Catholics, as for instance D’Omalius do llalloy 
and^Vaa Benedcn in Belgium, admit the theory of transformation. 
Science *may discover a linking of causes and effects which it terms 
Tiatural Imvs^ but as Mr, G. J. Komanes recently wrote in this Revikw : 
** It may very well be that unless Ihey were themselyes ordained by a 
disposing mind, these physical causes coufd neither liave come into 
existence, nor afterwards haf e conspired to produce by their combined 
activity, an^'orderly cosmos.” 

Briefly, then, without a belief in God and in the sour? immortality, 
any code of morality must be lacking in basis, and consequently the 
social order, which rests on principles of right and justice, is being 
, undermined at its foundations. if all religious feeling were entirely to 
melt 'away, » a retuip to primitive barbarism would be inevitable. It is 
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an undeniable fact that religion hts everywhere presided over the 
development of civilization. , If, therefore, civilization is not destined to 
perish, religion, in .one or otiicr form, will continue W supply moral 
rules of conduct, and the necessary incentive for thcL-accomplishmentof 
duty. 

Jlut what will this form bo ? It may safely bo* affirmed that it will 
be an emanation of Christianity. No new religion will be invented. 
The age is past arid gone in which the Ideal was •incarnated# in history 
under the form of revelation. Christianity brought men back to the pure 
and simple teaching of Christ, embodying the practice of charity and 
the obligation to aim at perfection : Ye therefore shall be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect ; ” “ Tlhoii shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself” — ^this, it must be admitted, is the religion jpar excellence. 
If any be destined to survive, it would be such plain teaching and 
simple faith as this. 

But religion, which is indispensable as the foundation of true morality 
and of high principles, can it subsist without any formula, organization, 
or public worship — reduced to a mere individual faith with no exterior 
manifestation whatever ? 1 do not think it can. All doctrine, especially 
wlnm it has to regulate man’s actions in life, must be clearly defined. 
The existence of human beings and of society in gencTal cannot be 
based on a doubt or a negation. The philosopher may plunge deeper 
and deeper in search of truth ; but men in general, and children more 
especially, require clear and absolute aflirmations. 

Daily experience shows us the necessity of a form of worship. Any 
feeling unsustained by outward manifestations languishes and tends to 
expire. '^I’ho connection between the physical and the mental is such 
that the one is indispensable to the other. For religious feeling to be 
a living force and to bring forth fruit, it is necessary that it should be 
excited and vivified 'by outwaud manifestations, by the meeting of 
members of one faith together, and by symbolic practices. IVee- 
masonry has its rilKJS and ceremonies, and in Nortk America even the 
Atheists have a form of worship. B. Quinet writea|ph this subject : — 

‘‘ Man will not make up his mind to go through life without a^orijof any 
sort to connect him with the immortals, those who have gone liefore. He 
will neither enter this world nor leave it iu secret, like a leaf which is born 
and dies, ^ He requires a witn^s to answer for him«before the community 
of the living and the'de:M. Bo it strength, greatness, or weakness, such is 
his nature ; he cannot change tt.” 

Emile m Laveleye. 
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F ew wiser or n^o^^ necessary words have bin^ji sj)okeii in the ^n*at 
controversy of the hour than those with which Ijord Spencer 
closed his recent speech at Sheffield: *‘The fjfreat policy which Mr. 
Gladstones and the Liberal party advocate is above personalit.i(‘s and 
persons.” If it were possible to indoctriiiah^ politicians generally with 
the spirit of this nuiiark, we should not only get rid of the billeriiess 
which is tlu‘ opprobrium of the political life of to-d{iy, but wv might 
hope for a speedy and reasonable issue of this fierce and tanghid con- 
troversy. Any one who has plodded his weary way thiough the 
interminabh' spe(x;hes Jind articles on this subject must, in his mon^ 
reflective moments, have been imi)res^d witb the contrast betw'cen th(‘. 
very limited space given 1o argument on the real issue and Iho extra- 
ordinary pix)minBnee of mere personal discussion, w^hich does not 
contribute an iota to Ihe settlemeait of one of the most grave and 
diflicult problems with wdiich a nation ever had to deal. Whatever 
decision be reached must have a far-r(»aching (^Hect, not only upon 
the future of Ireland, but on the position of the British Empire, and 
it isc nothing short of infatuation to treat such a question except on 
the broadest ground of principle and policy. For, how^ever the real 
point be obscured amid the fierce personal attacks, the biting satire, 
the reckless charges, and the angry fetortj which are so large an 
element in the political ofatoiy of the d^y, there are two rival policies, 
and theiquestion is : by yhicli of them is our government of Ireland to 
be shaped. Which is most in accord^with the principles and traditions 
that of Liberalism is a matter of dispute. Mr. Chamberlain considers 
his new allies have ceased to be Tories, and that the old friends whom 
he has deserted have ceased to* be Liberals. Iii other words, to agree 
with the member for W^est Biriaingham is to be a Liberal, to differ 
from him fe to be a Tory*. This is no idiosyncrasy of his, for tte 
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belief is common to Ihe whole Lib^aJ Unionist section, and in truth 
is shared by a very large number besidef. If Mr. Chamberlain and his 
relentless critic in the Pall Mall Oa^ttc agree in anything, it is in this 
claim to bo the genuine representatives of Liberalism. It Is hot necessary 
to dispute a point of*nomenclature. If it pleases Mr/ Chamberlain to 
believe that the men who are ruling Ireland with a contemptuous 
indifference to all the best traditions of English, freedom, which is 
almost brutal in itp cyniciSm — who have*handed o^er the rights of the 
Irish peoplft to a number of subordinate magistrateci, dependent on the 
favour of the Government for their official life, and in most cases 
keen partisans — who silence political opponents by thrusting them * 
into prison, and indirectly incite the police to acts of violence by 
constituting themselves their indiscriminating apologists — have ceased 
to be Tories, there is nothing to be gained by seeking to deprive him 
of this consolation. All that those who, despite the anathemas of the 
distinguished party to which he belongs, still venture to call them- 
selves Liberals, ar(5 concerned to maintain, is that between the 
advocates of this policy and themselves there is a great gulf fixed. 
How they are to be named who stand on the opposite side's, is a 
matter of supreme indifference. What is important is that it be made 
clear that this is not a struggle for pre-eminence, but a battle of 
principle, in which not only the liberty of Ireland, but the character 
fluid oven the power of the Empire', are at stak('. 

If this be once realized, it will be seen how small a matter, when 
looked at from a high political standpoint, are a number of (luestions on 
which much eloquence has been expended, and about which muchpassion- 
. ate feeling has been evoked. Here, for example, does the Spectator^ which 
» is nothing if not philosophical^ in expressing the thankfulness with 
which men of all parties must regard the convalescence of Mr. Bright, 
speak of it aa a relief, “ especially to those who feel that his authority 
weighs heavily just now in politico as a Liberal, who not* only advocated 
a grqat alteration of the Land Law in Ireland long btffori* Mr. Glad- 
stone took up the sajne cause, but who, having carefully Avatched the 
behaviour of the Pamellite party, places no confidence whatever in the 
depth or genuineness of its patriotism.” An admirer of Mt- Bright 
hardly acts wisely ' in thus concentrating public attention on 
the weakest point in his public conduct. The present attitude of 
« so illustrious a ^champioi^ of liberty and justice is puzzling enough, 
but if he can show that hist^opposTtion to '"Home Buie is consistent 
with his former fiery denunciations of the. injustice 'flone^'to Ire- 
land, or if he has seen sound reason to forsake the " popular 
cause, he is entitled to a respectful hearing. But one of the 
worst reasons which could possibly be givfin is that assigned by 
the Spectator. It would be interesting** to Igam from so philosophic a 
student of history, when the leaders of any revolt on the part of a" 
• subject race have been regarded as high-mindfid patriots by l!lie members 
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of the class from whose yoke they sought to deliver their country. 
To-day wo are all admirers of George Washington ; but was he held 
in the same high esteem by the majority who supported the mad 
policy of Lord North ? But it is not ^necessary to ^o so far back. 
There was a time when J ohn Bright was a great ]fiopular chief, and at 
that time his name was held by the ruling classes and their toadies in 
suburban Villadom in a detestation )iardly less than that which is now 
felt towards John Lillon. Would ho in those days have had much 
patience with a Tory.. or a Whig (for he found as.Jittle favour with 
the one as with the other) who took up the line of argument ascribed 
to himself by thoc Spectator^ and said that, having carefully watched 
the behaviour of the Anti-Corn-Law League, ho placed no confidence 
in the depth or genuineness of 1 he patriotism of its leaders, and was 
therefore opposed to Free Trade' ? Would ho not have argiujd with 
resistless foixio that the people wore not to suffer for the sins of the 
League, that 1 ho justice of their claim* was indepjuulent altogether of the 
motives of their advocates; and that if the chiefs of the League wore 
ambitious and selfish, the sun'st way of counteracting their intrigiu'S 
was to take their most powerful w^eapon out of their hands by adopting 
a policy of righteousness ? Why not pursue the same course in relation 
to Ireland and her representatives ? 

It must be admitted that the Irish members themselves are largely 
responsible for the personality which has been infused into this contro- 
versy. It is a grievous fault, and grievously have they answered it. 
Their Celtic temper has been too often manifest in tlicir speech and 
conduct, and they are suffering to-day for the passionate folly of past 
times. If their foes were more generous or even more just, they 
would remember that the recklessnes.s wth wdiich they have assailed men 
whom they ought 1o have treated with respect, might find some 
excuse in their peculiar position as a small and desperate party, fighting 
against a compact mass of opinion, botli in and out of Parliament. They 
were without friends, and friendless men are apt to be reckless. Tlioy 
had nothing to gain by moderation and nothing to Jose by unscrupulous 
violenct', and they acted accordingly. They certainly did much to shock 
not otfly fhe prejudices but the best feelings of Englishmen, but true 
magnanimity would make great allowance for men who were engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle for the rights of their country, who were 
often reduced to sheer desperation, and*who ^had been taught by an 
unfortunate experience tfiat when the (ruling classes of tho country 
have made poheessions it has been to the persistent demands of the 
resolute flnd not always scrupulous agitator, not to tho calm and con- 
vincing represantations of the thoughtful politician. Even cool-headed 
men are prone to become violent under conditions so exasperating ; but 
they are of a race not aqpustdmed to measure its words, or to sup- • 
pose that too rigid an interpretation would be put on language spoken 
under the ezeitemenft of stAhg feeling. Large hearted opponents would 
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make allowance for this, and there aro some of our statesmen who have 
been great enough to rise to this levd* No man suffered Ynore from 
Irish violence than the man who is devoting the last years of an illustrious 
life to a gallant endeavour to olose the centuries of misunderstanding 
and conflict between the two peoples. ^ Lord Spencer *and Sir George 
Trevelyan shared with him the fierceness of the attack, and they emulate 
him iu tlu? nobility of the spirit witJi which they hwe forgiven, and as 
far as possible forgotten, its unha])py incidents. Such conduct is time 
statesmanship as i;Vell as high-minded practical •I'eligion. fNational 
affairs can never bo conducted with wisdom and strength if personal 
feelings are allowed to govern the actions of statesmen. It is safe to 
pri'dict that, wh(ui the stoiy pf those times comes to bo written, a more, 
severe verdict will bo passed upon those who allo\i'ed their resent- 
ment of some n'al or supposed injury received at the Jiands of Irish 
patriots to warp their judgment of Irish policy, than upon the original 
offenders themselves. Passion is alv*'ays an iinsafci counsellor, and in 
public affairs it is dangerous also. 

'j'he Irish Nationalists, it must be said, have learned vciy much from 
experience, and yet oven now, unwarned by all the lessons of the past, 
they occasionally repeat the faults for which they are paying so 
heavy a penalty. Some of them have frankly expressed their regret 
for that violent tirade against Mr. Bright by which Mr, Sexton 
shocked all who remembered what chivalrous service Mr. Bright 
had done for Ireland in days of darkness, but Mr. Chamberlain 
has to face similar treatment. It is a grievous mistake, if looked 
at only in point of policy, which would hardly bo committed 

• if the Irish party realized how much they are jfeking at the 

• hands of England. The conce^ion of Home Rule will not only 
be a distinct surrender on the part of the stronger power, but a 
surrender involving a confession of national failure, and will bo felt by 
numbers as a distinct 16ss of natioftal prestige. Our political struggles 
in tha past have been between two sections of the people ; but this has 
been carried on more w less openly for centuries between the two nations, 
and is embittered with all kinds of evil memories. All this increases 
enormously the diflSculties of those who are intent on doing ^hat 
they believe to bo right, and makes it desirable, if not absolutely 
necessary, that the settlement should bo the result;, not of a party 

. victory, but of ^n a^eement between the Readers of all parties. 
Under these conditions, it must surely be the very height of unwisdom 
to goad into uncompromising resistance a politician with tfio un- 
doubted capacity of Mr. Chamberthin. Even if the view which his 
relentless critics take of his character and policy were tAo, if he had 
as little true sympathy with the people as they suggest, and were a 
mere seeker after power ; it is not hia riiotires but his politics with ^ 
which they have to do. Numbers who believe that he hag so sinned 

• against Liberalism as to be almost beyond hope of redemption, dislike 
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these personal attacks, and a*rc offended by what they believe to bo the 
injustice of such representatiorisi Undoubtedly he has been very pro- 
voking, but this mode of retaliation is not good policy, 

It may be urged in reply that, in ^ his attacks on Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Ohamberlaih’.has not only descended to the same kind of warfare, 
but has furnished tbo fullest justificati6n for the verdicts which have 
been passed upon himself. Even *if this be true, it is surely better to 
follow Mr. Gladstone’s own example. Unfortunately for himself and 
for the 'cause with which he is identified, every* utterance of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s produces the impression that he is far more anxious to 
damage Mr. Gladstone than to maintain the Union. In this he errs 
in company with all the members of the distinguished company to 
which he belongs. Lord Hartington, Mr. Bright, Sir Henry James, 
both in their speeches and letters, all and always strike the same note of 
hatred to Mr. Gladstone. They are so many specimens of the political 
Paganini. 'J^hey havi^ but, one string on which to play, and it 
requires no little skill to maintain the variety necessary to effect. If 
truth must be told, they have become somewhat wearisome. At 
first the painful impression produced by tlie vehe^ment denuncia- 
tions of a veteran statesman by those who had been his colleagues and 
friends for years, had in it an element of excitement. But that is 
gone, and now ‘the violence or the bitterness of these discreditable 
exhibitions stands out in all its native ugliness, and it excites only in- 
dignation or contempt, the latter being the preponderant feeling. Who, 
for example, is at all disturbed by J^ord Harbington’s pitiable confession 
of past weakness and arrogant boast of his future independence — that 
he had committed his financial conscience to Mr. Gladstone in 1885, « 
but ho would certainly ncvc'r do it again ? Such a piece of mcTe 
Imisqneric lacks the qualities >vhich, according to Matthew Arnold, 
would have made it interesting. It has neither distinction nor beauty. 
But if it is not interesting, it certainly is not instructive or convincing. 
Had he been wise his lordship would have reracunbered that there is 
another side to this strange attempt to shake loff the responsibility 
for a great financial measure cotaing from the Cabinet in which he was 
so ptomment a member. The proposal, in truth, was one of simple 
justice, and it is in the recollection of some of us that Lord Hartington 
was credited at the time with an extraordinary amount of public virtue 
for agreeing to a readjustment of what Ikfr. Gladstone calls the death-du- 
ties, which would have involved a considorable sacrifice on his part. Ilis 
pwn stdtenzent shows that all honour then paid to him was a mistake, 
that thfe lofty public spirit attributed to him existed only in the 
imagination of his eulogists, that he only stumbled mto a show of 
virtue by reason of an undue trust in Mr. Gladstone, ^ipd that he is so 
entirely ashamed of suchc seiltipQiental weakness that he will never fall 
'into the s^e error again. It is not to be supposed that Lord 
Hartington meant %ll thisV What he did mean was to proclaim that 
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fkiitipatliy to Ills oKl cliief wliicli is tUi? weakness and the ^scandal of 
tlie coterio of which ho is tho centre. Had Mr.^ Gladstone conde- 
scended to v(‘tort ho might witlj reason have Laid the burdini of any 
blunders in Egypt upon the War JMinister of that- administration. 
Lord Uartiiigton must know lAat while the Premier was of course 
responsible for tho Egyptian policy .of his Govormpemt, it was in no 
Individual sense Mr.,Gladstcfiie/s, and that for tho faults in the carrying 
out of that policy he himself was responsibli*. Yi't ho,hiis reinainrd silent 
amid all tlie insinuations, inhuendoes, and open attacks which have be(*n 
showered upon Mr. Gladstone, including the h'tter frojn tho Queen to 
J.fiss (xordoii, rollecting on him for faults which wen^ entiri^ly thosi^ 
of military administration. *And this is tho chivalry of an English 
aristocrat, the very pink and flower of his order! 

Severely as Air. Chamberlain has been censured for his attacks 
on Air. Gladstone, there is nothing iii any^of them which exceeds tho 
utterance of Lord Ilartington’s for its condensed bitterness. Alay it 
not be hoped also that, bad as they are, they are used by him as 
Weapons of controversy only. There is a passage in one of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recent speeches wliich may throw some light on his 
most passionate denunciations. Speaking in reply to a vote of thanks 
at the meeting of the Liberal Unionist Association af Birmingham, 
lie said : “ Liberal Unionism in Birmingham has hitherto been on the 
dofmisivc. Now the time has come — it has been forced on us by our 
opponents — when we must assume a more aggressive mood ; and you 
will remember tho words of iShakespeare — 

• ‘ IJcware 

• Of entrance to a qnarroi ; but, bcinf' in, 
liear’t that the opposed may beware of thee.’ ” 

^rhis is a significant statement which may possibly explain a great deal 
that otherwise is rather 'unintelligible. It suggests that, when once 
embarked in a controversy, the speaker’s one consideration is howto 
conduct it to a successful issue. Tho wisdom of siicli a maxim, when 
applied to public affairs, and especially to diflerences among members of 
the same party, is more than questionable. If, indeed, the object df a 
combatant bo to prove how formidable he is, tho best course may be 
to strike often, to strike hard, and to strike without any consideration 
except as to how^he greatest injury may be inflicted. But that is 
hardly the course which a consiftnmato strategist would employ even 
in war, unless his object were the utter extinction of his foe.* In 
political Struggles, and above all in thbse which unfortuhatoly som^iraes 
break out between men who are agreed in their general eviews, it is 
singularly iiniyise. Whatever the issue of the present conflict, Mr. 
Chamberlain is sure to find, sooner or lateV, that his bitter words will 
come home to roost, and that he would have better served^ liis own 
cause, and certainly would have better consulted hisf own permanent 
, VOL. LIV. c 
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reputation, had he left to Mi;. Jesso Collings a monopoly of these 
unworthy attacks upon Mr. (lladstone. 

There is a ^suggestive incident in the! struggle between Sir Robert 
• Peel and Mr. Disraeli, which might be studied mth advantage by Mr. 
Chamberlain and other assailUnts of Mr. Gladstone. Despite their 
biting sarcasms, tl^eir brilliant epigrams, and their scathing criticisms 
of the* great statesman’s inl*onsistency, it" was only on one occasion 
that th« denunciations directed against the Minister whom events 
had converted to a hVee IVade policy, piercl^d the joints of his armour. 
Nothing so imp/’essed the House, or touched Sir Robert himself, as the 
reference to his conduct to Canning. The I’elations between the two 
men \vere somewhat tangled, and there hiid been a sore feeling on the 
part of many of Canning’s friends, of which ^Ir. Disraeli sought to 
take advantage. The attack failed, for Pc'cl was able successfully to 
answer the charge brought against him by his pitiless censor. Never- 
theless the circumstance, trivial as it seems, has its lessons. Mr. 
Disraeli was a very shrewd judge of the feelings of the House of 
Commons, and if he dragged that half-forgotten story out of its dis- 
honouTi'd grave, it was because he calculat('d that noihingwould more 
effectually sciwo his purpose to damage the statesman who had com- 
mittiCd the unpardonable sin of not discerning his critic’s merits. He 
failed because his case w’as not fully sustained, but ho was right in 
his estimate of the effect which >voukl have boon produced had ho been 
able to convict Peel of want of fairness and generosity in his treatment 
of an old rival. 

We shall doubtless be told, indeed we are continually told,i^ 
that the reason for the unsparing criticism on Mr. Gladstone i.s^ 
that the strtmgth of the Home Rule cause is de]iondont on his 
personal influence, and that it is necessary to break that in order to 
prevent what his critics are pleased to describe as separation. The 
mistake here is twofold. As Mr. Gladstone himself very pathetically 
reminded the Nonconformist ministers at the Memorial Hall, the cause 
of justice to Ireland is not dependent on the life of an old man. 
There J'is indeed no stranger fancy even in the long catalogue of 
“ Unionist delusions ” than the idea that Liberals, especially Noncon- 
formists, are blind devotees of Mr. Gladstone, who are zealous for 
Home Rule solely because of their Infatiyitlen abcMit him. As Lord 
Hartington confesses that lie once tinsted his financial conscience to 
his former ‘chief, and .as he c^not be supposed to have an intimate 
knowledge of the Radical section of the party, he might be excused 
for such a mistake in political diagnosis. But Mr.'Chamberlain has 
always maintained Bis own independence, and he has had sufScient 
experience of the men who-form the backbone of the National Liberal 
Federation to know that they are not likely to subject themselves to 
any inan,*however profound the veneration with which they regard him.^ 
Ho cannot have forgotten the occasion on which I first had the pleasure 
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of meeting him. It was on tlio platform of the Nonconformist Con- 
ference dt J\[anchesfcer, when the standard of revolt against Mr. Glad- 
stone a Government was nnftirled, and a roso^lltiori of th6 committ('o 
was met by an ameiAlment calling for the removal of Mr. Forster, 
which was earned with a passjpnato enthusiasm.' Can he suppose that 
some strange chango lias como over the spirit of the party which 
formed that Conference ? •JMany of the true and bravo men present 
there have passed away, but tluy have left bohiiuj .them sucac'ssors of 
the same spirit — men wlfo would scorn to become th('. slaves of any 
leader, or to be dragged at the wheels of any party. JJMiey follow Mr. 
Gladstone because tln^y have faith in his wisdom and integrity. Many 
of us differed from some? ‘])arts of his Irish Bills, and did not 
hesitate to say so, and if there is occasion nill say so again, lint tho 
underlying principle of fho policy \vo Indd to bo sound and right, and 
we adhered to it accordingly. AV^hat advaniage is to accrue to thoso 
wlio insult our intclligenco and indc'j)end(3iice by tolling ns that wo have 
no other function in political life but to say ditto to iEr. Gladstone, 
4s not obvious. If they snp])ose that this may dispose us some day 
to bc'como th(‘ir followers, they must have forgotten that human nature 
has still a place even in robust Radicals. 

^riio infatuation is a dream, but if it were a fact tbpro could bo no 
mod<3 of treatment loss calculated to clfect a cure than the perpetual 
criticism of the object of this devotion. If, indeed, it were possibJt^ 
to find some serious ground of accusation against Mr. Gladstone, if 
then' had bt'en any abuse of his patronage, or any suggestion of corrupt 
motive of anv kind — if lie could have been accused of. wasting the 
n^sourccs of the Stato on some dr^am of ambition, or of showing some 
nnwortliy nc])otism — there would be reason for this continuous attack. 
But Avas over a great man attacked on grounds so flimsy and insufficient ? 
The Times has disgraced itself by tho unmeasured virulence of its 
language, but when fierce passion has bt*en extracteii and we come to 
the real matter of accusation, lo what does it all amount? There is 
much gnashing of teeth — a plentiful discharge of venom — ^but that is 
all. Day liy day there is the repetition of tho abuse, but scmrcliing 
through the multitude of words for a grain of fact, wci can find nothing 
except that Mr. Gladstone advocates an Irish policy which the Times 
does not approve,^ As our^inenwiry does not recall a solitary case in 
which the Times ever did appiyve of any onward movement until its 
success had become a ccrfciinty, its present attjtudo will not trouble 
any one who honours Mr. Gladstone as the great leader of the party of 
progress. So did it hate all who filled that position before him. So 
did it hate Mr. Chamberlain, and if it pours its loathsome flattei’ies over 
liitn to-day, it is only in tho hope that be has definitely broken with 
the LiberM party. It tells us, forsooth* *khat |l5lr. Gladstone has thrown 
• away his character. If the journal had tho character to which it pre- 
tends, the allegation might be serious. As it is, it means only that Mr. 
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Gladstonels views do not coiiimond themselves to the Dii Hiipcri of 
Printing House Square. 

The one ’accusation, ^wliicli is reiterated in season and out of season, 
is that Mr. G4adstone is self-willed, imperious, arbitrary. All the 
Unionist chiefs repeat this in difl*crontt,forms. It would not be easy 
to find another ])oiiit on which Lord Plartington and Mr. Chamberlain 
agree; but they are at one ‘on this, and, cad to tell, Mr. Bright, the 
trusted ^friend of years, lias swelled this chorus of complaint. Was 
over anything more pitiful ? Hero are thb men who claim to possess 
the intellect aiql character of the ]jiberal party. (Jerlainly, when we 
look at the group they appear suHicicnitly formidable. There is no 
element of strength which is not ro])rosented by one or other of them. 
In addition to the three eminent leaders, wo have the vir imfatc <jraci 
in Jjord Selborno, a new Rupert of debate in the Duke of Argyll, a 
great master of legal fence in Sir Henry dames, a le^ader (on his own 
showing) of a noble army of martyrs in Mr, (Courtney ; and they all go 
whining up and down the country about the intoh^ralilc assumption of 
Mr. Gladstone. Did ever a number of strong men present a more 
pitiable spectacle ? Mcjekness is certainly not the virtue for which 
some of them are distinguished, and it may safely be assumed that if 
their lale chief undertook to dictate to them he must have had a some- 
what diflicult task. 

It is about time that this talk about a “ dictator ” ceased. It is 
too severe a tax on one's pfiticnce to have Mr. Chamberlain gi’avely 
expressing a hope that there is still suflicient independence left in 
the Liberal party to prevent the interests of the democracy from falling 
into the hands of a political dictatoj’, as dangerous to the security of 
the State as any of the military despots who have imposed their 
authority on other countries.” As we read we remember the writer’s 
avowal as to the mode in which he; will conduct a f(uarrel, and indulge 
the hope that IVlr. Chamberlain docs not, expect to bo taken literally 
ill tills any more than in the still more unworthy assertion that 
Mr. Gladstone means to trick the peoph'. 1’liey are simply instru- 
ine^fits •of war. But even so they are not wisely chosen. There is no 
point in the accusation. In a more dispassionate mood Mr. Chamber- 
lain would bo the first to laugh to scorn the idea of the English 
democracy being in the hands of *iy dictator. 1.'here is an odious 
sound about the word, 'and t he thing js odious enough when a man is 
abli‘. to secure absolute power, whether by means of base intrigue or 
of military forc(\ As a tt'.rm of r 4 ^,proach in party conflict it expresses 
nothing more than discontent with the influence a rival is able to wield 
by means of the popular confidence which he enjoys. Every leader 
strong enough for his position is sure to be called a dictator. So &r 
as Mr. Gladstone is co*]jcernea, the world is beginning to understand 
that it wbuld have been better both for the party and the country 
if he had shown a little more of the spirit so freely but so falsely 
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attvibutod to liim. TIk' conviction Ijas been steadily p:rowing tliat 
if the Cabinet of 1880 had been more under his control, it ^voiild in 
all probability have escaped niany of the mistakes which 'it* committed. 
But the question need not bo discussed. Neither Mr? Gladstone nor 
any other political chief can Jiavo anj^ power Beyond that which the 
people entrust to him. The. danger ,at pri'sent lies, .not in the direction 
of excessive trust, Jbiit of the opposite. • ^fhe peojfle are enthusiastic 
for a loader so long as he is in sympathy with ,»4ieir own »ims and 
tendencies; but they are* just as likely to be passionate in their 
opposition if they suspect him of any disloyalty, ^l^fiere is not such 
an excess of reverence for individuals or of gratitude* for past services 
that it is necessary to try and break down their attachment to a* leader 
who has shown himself worthy of th(*ir trust, not only by the redemptio!i 
of his pledges', but by the constant manifestation of that deep popular 
sympathy which they instinctively understand siiid appreciate. 

All this, how'cver, is i^art of the unliapj^ and mistaken policy 
which has created a schism in the Ijiberal party, and has degraded a 
'controversy about one of the most important points of a national 
policy into a pei’sistent endt'avour to lower the. reputation of a states- 
man Avlio unfortunately has provoked the opposition of sonu^ of his former 
friends and colleagues. It is strange that the sagacity^ of such experi- 
enced politicians as the Unionist leaders has not availed to save them 
from a tactical error so serious. The English are a generous people, and 
clear-sighted also. The combination of a number of leaders to hunt down 
a veteran chief against whom they have nothing to allege except that ho 
.has not shown sufficient deference to them, does not strik.e the mass of 
, the people as noble or wise. Tl^ey are quick enough to see that Mr. 
Gladstone could have no personal object in his courageous policy to 
Ireland, since a more easy and temporizing course would have secured 
him a lease of power for the rest* qf his public life. They have rallied 
to him, therefore, with an unprecedented loyalty, the depth and fervour 
of which are beginning to be understood. The game of Gladstone- 
baiting is clearly played out ; and if the paper Union cannot be saved 
except by the destruction of our great leader’s influence, its doom is 
already sealed. Even if the base calculation on an old man’s life 
were verified, the mortification of these dissentient Liberals would 
only be more complete, .foi; thejf have roused a chivalrous sentiment 
for the man they have so shamelessly assaifed which will one day 
surprise them by its intensity and its power. , • 

Mr. Chamberlain has a dangerpus gift, and he uses it with a free- 
dom which must sometimes cause him considerable embarrassment. 
He is exceedingly clever in his epigrams; fhey are very telling, 
but they fix themselves in the memory- of those who smart under 
them. Those who are content to lake ^art in the game have 
• no right to complain 'if they smart under rane of# his strokes; but 
outsiders do not appreciate this kind of polemic, and they resent it, 
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especially when directed against a man of T\Ir. Gladstone’s spirit 
and experience. But his greatest mistake has been his alliance 
with Tories* in order to^ force his views upon the Liberals. The ques- 
tion — whether as to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy'^itstdf, or the mode in 
which it was presiuited ‘to lhi‘])arly — ^wa^ one for Liberals themselves to 
settle. It was a dojiu'stic qiiarrtd with which strangers, and still more 
enemies, had no right to inteniK'ddle. In «ttl lying himself with Tories 
in ordiTito defeat ]qs old chief, Mr. Chamberlain sacritlced i:he interests 
of Liberalism and laid himself open to accusations of disloyally which 
have bt'(‘n brought against him often with more passion than judgment. 
Such attacks are to be comhnnned on the one side as well as the other. 
The tl^‘atmen^ of Mr. ChambiM'lain by tone writers in the Liberal 
press, as wt*ll as l)y Sir. Labonchere and other s])eakers, has been 
almost as ungenei’ous and as iirqxilitic as the wild tirades which Mr. 
J(\sse (yollings is in the habit of directing against Mr. Gladstone. Even 
Mr. Chamberlain, howt'ver, iliust confi^ss that no politician who pursues 
the extraordinary course which he has taken during tlu' last two yi'ars can 
ex]iect to t'S(?ap(‘ sev(a*i‘st censure fmm thos(> Avliom he has d('sertedj 
ft has ('iit(‘rtain(‘d us to hear his friends complain of the tn^atnicnt ht^ 
has receivi'd from some of liis old allies, and esp(‘cially from Noncon- 
foiTuists. Can tlu^se gimlleiueii have ri^alized, even in a slight degree, tho 
bitter disap]K)int m(‘iii Avhich ]\Ir. (^hanib(‘rlain has inflicted upon numbers 
who trust ed him most fully and followed him most loyjilly ? When his 
name was a tcTj’Oi* and an av(‘rsioii in ev(uy Tory circh', when he was 
hated with that passionate hat(' for which Toryism is distinguished, 
when half-hearted Wliigs W(‘r(‘ making his s[)eeches an excuse for 
desertion of the party to which they Iiad belong(‘d all their lives, we wore 
his admirers and his d(*feiiders. He can little* iindc*rstand what loyalty to 
him meant in the circl<* (jf metropolitan Villadoni during tho campaign 
of 1885, but it wjis ungrudgingly given under the belief that in him 
great Liberal priiicijfles had found an alflo exponent whom nothing 
would turn aside from the pursuit of those, great refonus which he so 
eloquently advocated. It is not necessary to say there has been 
betupyefl trust, but there has certainly beeji disapi)oiiited hope. The 
enthusiasm kindled by Mr. Chamberlain in 1885 is th(^ measure of 
the indignation felt by those who now liear him cheered to the 
echo by the very ‘men who t hree years ago^dcjioiincQd him as another 
J ack Cade, [f i n t he r*xei t emont old frignds who feel themselves deserted 
judge harshly and speak bitterly, it is not sniq^rising, however much to 
be regvetfed. ^ 

No advantage, however, is to be gained by imputing unworthy 
motives for Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct. So far as the question of 
Home Rule is concerned, 11108*6 is no ground for a charge of incon- 
‘ sistency. His language' ^it Warrington in 1885 was as strong and 
decided as^ any he has meed since, and marks as clearly tho line of i 
separation betwecui him *and Mr. Gladstone. He expressed the faith 
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then, which ho seems to cherish still, tliut a scheme of provincial councils 
with a national council would have met the necessities of llie case 
had not Mr. Parnell, auouraged % the Tory mrrmdcr.^ raised his 
terms. “ No doubt there would have remained the national sentiment 
in favour of thte establishment of a separate Legislahire ; but if such 
councils as I had suggested *had been established and put in full 
working order, if the perpetual interference of foreign aullioritios had 
boon abolished, I believe that the old sense of grievance wojild have 
gradually died out, and tlyit a nevr generation woufd have arisen that 
would have been glad and willing to accept the obligation jxs well .as 
l^ho advantage which tluj Union of the three kiitgdoms for Imperial 
interests is likely 1o securf*,’* Prom that iiosition Mr. Chamberlain has 
not swcived, and those who did not see that it argued any halting 
Liberalism cannot reasonably complain on that ground to-day. It is 
Iruo that the situation has materially changed, and our judgment of 
the breadth and insight of Mr. (Jhambertain’s statesmanshi]) may bo 
affi'ctt‘d by his apparent inability to recognize’ the full significance of 
J^hat change. But that does not touch the question of his political integ- 
rity and conscientiousness, and justice demands that in pronouncing on 
his actions it should be remembered that he has persistently opposed 
any concession to Ireland beyond an oxtendc?d measure of local 
government, and that rather than acct'pt Mr. Gladstoiio’s proposal lu' 
sacrificed the almost certain prospect of succession to the Liberal 
leadership. 

If, therefore, tlu^ only difference between Mr. Chamberlain and his 
old associates had been on Horae Rule, an effort might first have been 
* made to find some terms of accommodation, or, failing that, an under- 
standing reached that on this oiie*qiiostion 1 hero must bean agreement 
to differ without any breach of friendly relations. But, unfortunately, 
this one difference has coloured the wlioli.-* of Mr. Chamb('.rlain"s 
political action. It is little to say that the Irish question dwarfs 
every* other; practically, it has become the line of cleavage in political 
life. Mr. Chamberlain’s consistency in his views of Home Rule may in 
itself be a virtue, but its practical result has been to change entire 
l^olitical attitude and separate him from liis former admirers. ' 

It is to be remembered that his position in this matter is unique. 
Lord Uart.ington was never suifpected of imssionatft Liberalism, and 
his sepai*ation from the *partj of progress was scarcely a surprise. 
Mr. Bright is the lavdator temporis aM, ««ad those who have carefully 
observed have long ceased to expect that he* would add anything to 
the brilliant services of his earlier days. •But Mr. Chamberlain was 
the leader of the Radical section, and, as I Ijave said, great hopes 
centred in him. His speeches during ^he campaign of 1885 were 
not only remarkable for lucidity and* forejT, but they contain the , 
fullest exposition of Radical principles everj question except 
Ireland. Sir George Trevelyan was the only other rei)resentative of 
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that wing among thosi' who cuuUl fairly bo regarded as Unionist 
loaders, but Sir Georg(% eviui iiiider oxtri'mo provocation, never forgot 
that h(? was a Jjiberal. 'J'liougli opposed ^nd defeated in his own con- 
stituency, he \yould be no ])arty to alliance with Tories, with the 
view’ of unseating a brother Liberal though a Home lluler; and wdien 
it became evident that liberal Unionism was only to be a pi*op on 
which Toryism wo'^ild have ^the slupport its own resources did not 
supply, ho ati onc(^ returned to the old standard, lias ho or Mr. 
Chamberlain followed the course most in harmony wdth Liberal 
principles, not to say most consistent w’itli his ow’ii antecedents? 
Perha])S Unionis'i criticisms on Sir George ^rrovelyaii are not sur|)ris- 
ing, but they ar(3 not the less extremely unjust. No man has given 
fuller ])roofsof his courage and independence than the rising politician 
wdio bore so manfully the brunt of the Irish attack, who has tw’ice 
sacrificed office for the sakii of conscience, and who has now faced 
the fierce censures of his Unionist fricuids rather than be unfaithful 
to Liberalism. 

The fact which stares us in the face, and which jDerhaps is more 
galling than any other, is that Mr. Chamberlain not only lieljis to 
keep ii\) the jirescnt Tory regime^ but goes out of his W’ay to proclaim 
its merits. The Ministry wdiich has humiliated the House of Commons 
.by installing Mr. W. H. Smith as it,8 leader ; which has given Mr. 
Henry Matthews the o])portunity of showing his insolent conteni-i^t 
for popular right and privilege ; which has for its Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the gentleman who was once described as performing for 
the Liberal party the useful part of the “Egyptian skeleton at the 
feast/’ with a further thanksgiving that Providence sends us oracular 
fellows, “to sit on the fence and *slang those at the plough • ” and which 
is goading Ireland to madness by the cruel tyranny of Mr. Palfour, is 
spoken of as the best government wdiich he* has known. Again, it must 
be borne in mind that Mr. Chamboriain’s determination is so to main- 
tain a fight that his adversaries shall understand his full pow'ei*, and 
strong expressions are to be interpreti'd accordingly. Still, after every 
discount has been made, there is hero a \'ery decided opinion as to the 
excellence of this Tory Government. Yet oven in relation to Irish 
policy, Mr. Chamberlain said of these very men : — 

Until the last lew' days the Tories defended Loi’d spencer and Lord 
Spencer’s administration, and they defended it inost strongly on those points- 
upon which he was supposed to be at varfiince with his lladical colleagues. 
But noV^ all that is changed. In pursuance of the compact that they have 
made with the Parnellito party — I woc’t call it a treaty, it is a surrender — 
in pursuance of tliis bargain? for which they were (Milled upon to pay that 
price, their leaders got jap in the House of Commons the^ other day and 
separated themselves ostentatiously from Lord Spencer, from any approval 
of his administration, and they*J>ranted an inquiry, which in itself implied 
^condemnation of his justied and Vair-play, and which brings into question 
the whole cturse of, the administration of justice in Ireland. I say that by 
this one act the Tories havp done more to lesson the authority of the law in 
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Ii'cLitul than all that tlie Radicals ha^e said and done during the, past live 
yeai.s / itHiy almost suy^ than aU that the Nationalist members have saitL" * 

It would bo interesting to Ijnow whether tlio Tories" have repented 
of the acts so vividly described, or whether Mr. /Jhainberlain has 
changed his opinions of thow conduct in a transaction which, on the 
showing of his own speech, can b^ described as ngthing less than in- 
famous. Into tho# secrets* of that uiinathral allianbo it is not possible 
to enter. • But the facts, as they are patent, .^o the 'svorld, are 
sufficiently instructive. Tlio defence of the Coercion which has shook(‘d 
the moral sense as much as it has roused the pqliticiil indigiiatiou- of 
Ihe most robust Liberals in the country, has always rested on the 
necessity for maintaining law and order in Trtdand. The favourite 
theme for the denunciation of Mr. Gladstone’s followers has been the 
tacit oncouragemciit tlicy have given to lawlessness, and many a sermon 
which was meant to })e eloquent, and which at all events succeeded in 
being vehement, has been preached on the teyt. But if Mr. Chainb('r- 
lain be right, and ct‘rtainly no one was bett(‘r acquainted with all the 
facts, the most effective* promoters of disorder in Indand wore the men 
who are now imprisoning poor men and children for no other offence 
than selling newspapers which report meetings of suppressed branches 
of the League. The judgment, not only of Liberals }jut of all impar- 
tial persons, will endorse Afr. Chamberlain’s verdict on the^raamlrasnd 
debate, and the policy of which it was the most conspicuous exanjjde. 
From the moment when the dc^cisions of the Executive as to carrying 
out the sentences ;pf courts of law — ^not, bo it observed, of r(*movable 
magistrates, but of judges and juries — were converted into party 
questions and made, articles of« baiijer in party contracts, the main- 
tenance of firm government in Ireland became impossible. Whether 
a thoroughly united England could maintain a repressive mjitnc in the 
sister countiy for any* length of, time, is open to grave doubt. But 
assuredly in order to success there should be unbroken peace*, abroad and 
the absolute exclusion of Irish subjects from the arena of party politics 
at home. When, on thecontraiy, the party which professed to have made 
the maintenance of order its special care, clim])ed to powftr 1%^ the 
votes of those whom it had undertaken to suppress, and showed its 
gratitude by assailing the Lord Lieutenant for not setting aside the 
verdict of a jury in a casi^ of btutal murder, it became clear that the 
boast of patriotism and the italk of authority were mere bunkum. 
I'hat debate did more than any other single, event to hasten. Home 
Rule ; and well it might if, as Mr# Chamberlain says, the Tories them- 
selves did more to lessen the authority or law than the Radicals, or 
even the Nationalists themselves. • 

That the men of whom this could be^said with truth should them- 
selves be the authors of the most arbitrary measure of Coercion, and 

* Speech at Hackney, July 24, *1885. 
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should omphasize all its worse ch&racteristics by an administration as 
cynical in its temper as it is pitiless in its acts, is one of the most dis- 
creditable features in a stoiy on which impartial history will not ])i*o- 
nounce a favourable^ verdict. Statesmen who undertake the odious task 
of repressinpf a f ree p('0]7le, ought at alhwents to bt^ above the suspicion 
of party motives. Mr. Balfour’s policy is an imperative necessity or 
it is a gigantic crime. If it be the former, what apology can be offered 
for the inf-rigiie of 1885 ? 'Fhe levity with which men who still insist on 
being called Libi^rals," and who in fact would palm themselves off as the 
only genuine Liberals, talk about the establishment of a despotism in 
Ireland, is’ one of the most convincing proofs that the root of the matter 
is not in them. A great daugcu' to society itself, such as the existence 
of serious crime which llie ordinary law was unable to reach, might 
justify the adoption of measures which must be abhorrent 1o every 
lover of freedom. But this plea is. not available for .Mr. Balfour and 
his fellow-conspirators against tht^ rights of Ireland, '^fhere has been 
no essential change in tlie situation since the' memorabh' night when 
Toiy orators from the Tn^asuiy Bench gladdened the hearts of Mr. 
Parnell and his friends. But oven if fhvTO had been a necessity for 
extreme measures of repi'ession — ^if the “ Plan of Campaign,” an 
illegal fittempt to redress a great WTong, had to bo resistc^d, and it Avas 
considered necessary to coerce a nation to uphold a few landlords in 
the assertion of unrighteous demands, the politicians who had not 
hesitated to encourage that distrust of authority, which is the worst 
feature in the Irish character, were the very last men to whom such 
power should hav(^ been confided. With Mr. Chanfberlain’s record(»d 
opinion of their action before us, is it snipising that his suiipoi-t of tln^ 
Tory .Ministers should be to his friends one of the inscrul .able mysteries 
of politics ? 

It is high time for plain-speaking on thig point. The intense 
Pharisaism with which th(^ defenders*^ of tlie shameless deeds of oppres- 
sion that are being daily perpetrated in Ireland pose as the exclusive 
friends of law and order, and lecture the publicans and sinners from 
whoi^ thpy have separated themselves on the authority of the Deca- 
logue, wbuld be irritating Avore it not so supremely ludicrous. The 
most curious feature in these ethical lessons is that practically tliey 
reduce the Decalogue to one, or at tho most^ two, ^commandments, 
and in truth seem to regard the Moral faw as instituted for the 
protecti 9 n of unjust landlords. In enforcing their demands they do 
not seem to be troubled "as to the ^injunction, “Thou shalt not bear 
false Avitness against thy neighbour.” The whole law is for them summed 
up in one point, and they seem to hold themselves justified in whatever 
appears necessary to maintain that. They rail against men with whom 
they were once proud to Vt.ork, as promoters of lawless violence, plun- 
derers, abettors of cyime, a^jl Ave know not how many evil things beside ; 
until, for their own sakes, one would fain suppose that by frequent reite- 
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ration they have come to believe theh* accusations true. Of course they 
have thoi/cffect. The great god Property has innumerable worshippers, 
and to alarm them is to secure a considerable advantage. But it is 
dearly purchased if the result fs a wider alienation between • difterout 
classes of society, and it ought to be an objection to 'the employment 
of such ai’guments, at least* by those who take credit for superior 
morality as well as superiov intdlige^we, that they iriffolvo a flagrant mis- 
representation of t),io views of their opponents. ^ 

Mr. Dicey has put the.case in the pages of thfs'REViEW with more 
vehemence, though also with more lucidity, than any of hfe]associates. 
^^o rebut his statements in detail would rccpiii^e a devoted to 

him alono. It is only possible 1o notice on(‘. of his points, ajid that 
very brh'fly. It is a favourite device of controversialists to fasten 
an ugly name upon opponents, and by the very title of his paper, 
“ Now Jacobinism and Old Alorality,” Mr. Dicey seeks to crciate a 
prejudice against men who have as littlfe sympathy with Jacobinism, 
and are working as earnest^ for the promotion of sound morality, as 
any Unionist of them all. Nor is it in the title alone that this cruel 
injustice is done to men whose one sin is that they do not hold Mr. 
Dicey’s jiolitical crf*ed. That there are men who hold revolutionary 
views and bring a certain measure of discredit on the Liberal party by 
Iheir advocacy, is not questioned. But this is dot Mr. Dicey’s 
point : — 

“ My (jontention is not that moderate Gladstonians are Jacjobins, hut that 
the principles which underlie and stimulate the enthusisism of English Home 
Buleivs, lead directly, and have in fact led, to Jacobinism ; and tliese principles 
and the luits which they suggest arc accepted, or at any rate, not denounced, 
by men who do not believe in thc^ ethics of revolution, and who tolerate 
revolutionary morality for the s«ike of a policy which at all costs they have 
made their own. The quarrel then between Unionists and Gladstonians is 
no transitory wrangle ; it would endure were the Irish question settled to- 
morrow, for it is based oh essential differences of moral conviction.” 

Tliis is interesting, and even startling. It is little more than two 
years since the Liberals were a compact party under the lead of a 
statesman w'ho has sought more earnestly than any of his predecessors 
or rivals to apply the principles of Christianiiy to politics. ’Wo are 
here told that there is an irreconcilable diflerence between the two 
wings of the noy divided psfttjSi not os to some political question, but 
as to radical moral principles^ Lord Hartiogton, the distinguished 
leader of those who “ to the heresy of ne\/ Jacobinism opposed tjie creed 
of old and well-worn morality,” hjis been a colleague of Mf. Gladstone 
for many years. It is strange that he, at all events, has never dis- 
covered before the melancholy fact that between him and his chief 
there is “ an essential difference of mgral conviction.” Mr. Bright 
has been in even closer relations, and*lDf h^ Mr. Dicey tells us that 
“ he has * moralized * English politics, and (us en^oi; (if errpr it is) lies 
in over-estimating the direct applicability .of private ethics to the 
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conduct of public affairs.” Yet, bp to the last two years, there w'as 
no man who rendered more unqualified homage to the moral grandeur 
of Mr. Gladstone ! Has there been duriag this long period, in which 
they have been jn such hitiraatc associaliion, this svidtj chasm, separat- 
ing them in “moral convictions?” Or ^ has the great Liberal leader 
been suddenly transformed ? Nemo repente fait But 

even if Mr. Gladstoie had thus marvellously forgotten all the traditions 
of his lif^, and trampled on all his principles, is it Jo be assumed that 
all his supporters* including thousands of* ministers of the Gospel, 
have been e'ljually recreant to all their professions ? 

Of course they will be assumed to be mere ciphers, who have no opinion 
of their own, and are hardly entitled to form one. They who are in 
this condemnation, however, may take comfort in the feeling that all 
this talk is very old indeed. Mr. Dicey’s article only strengthens the 
conviction which many have held from the outbreak of the schism, that 
Liberal Unionism is old Toi^dsm decked out in a nincteenth-centuiy 
dress. The appeals to the Divine riglif; of law, whether just or un- 
just ; the eloquent denunciations of “ sensational sentimentality ; ” the • 
ing(‘nious attempts to convict honest reformers of sympathy wdth 
revolution, have all been heard before, and they are hoard outside tho 
region of politics as well as within it. They are the very pleas by 
which an old-world orthodoxy would forbid all free inquiry, and alarm 
any who are tem])ted to engage in it, by insisting that a (pieslion as to 
a solitary text leads on to the rejection of the Bible. There are two 
curious points about this extraordinary outburst of the rc'actionaiy 
temper : the first, that it should proceed from so-call(‘d Liberals ; tho 
second, that, with all its professions of morality, it should be indifferent 
to common fairness. 

The Spectator recently devoted one of its philosophical article's to a con- 
sidt'ration of tlie reason for the intense bittemess.which has beem infused 
into the controvessy. It did not suggest any Sdequate explanation, and 
yet the causes are not very far to seek. Of course, differences between 
those who were once friends and allies are sure to pr&voko a fiereer antag- 
onisi^ th^n those of old and avowed antagonists. But there are special 
circumsttaces in the present controversy which make tho passion that 
has been aw'aJcened perfectly intelligible. Among these, the tone of the 
dissentient Liberals, of wdiich Mr. Dicey’s article gives^a fair example, 
is the most conspicuous.* Superior persons are always provoking, and 
Unionises are superior persorib of a peculiarly offensive type. ^,.Tieir 
proclamation of their own wisdom and virtue would be amuw^g, but 
their insolence to the “discredited faction,” "as they are .'^eased to 
describe those who diifiir from them, is exasperating. met us 

with fair argument, or indeed jyith argument at all, we^^j^iglit regret the 
, ppposition and yet retain VespeiJt for them, even^^ they with pious 
air thanked, God that thejjpreserve their faith iu^^Qj^estv. But when, 
not content with asserting that they are not aw rest" of men, they 
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1^0 on to describe us and wind up calalopfue of our offences by 
charginnj us with a fanaticism which 'presents for worship the “ blood- 
red, blood-stained cap of liberty pi &ced upon the cross of Christ,” they 
become absolutely intolerable. * Liberals are unconscious of evil designs 
with which they are credited^ They not only ’have no desire for t in* 
disintegration of the Empire, but, if they believed its unity to be 
seriously tlireateiied, would be anibng its resolute dt^fenders. They 
would not* confisoate an^ man’s property nor^ curtail a*iy mans 
liberties. Naturally, they resent these impntations'upon their probity 
or good sense, and none the less because they lind it hard to under- 
stand that thi) charges can be believed by their authors. 

It must be ^ded that* Liberals everywhere feel that they have 
been grossly d(;ceivod. To some extent tiny may have dec(Hved 
themselves ; they w(*re certainly lacking in foresight. They did not 
undorstand that th(^ defence of the Union meant tho support of iht^ 
''fory Ministry in every measure on which it chose to insist. At the, 
general election a ch'ar distinction was drawn between Liborrd 
» Unionists and tho Tories, and had any one*, undertaken to pnidict 
that they would fonn one party, of which the quasi-Liberal would 
bo the most reactionary c^leirunit, ho w'ould have been condemned 
for his lack of charity and wisdom. This was not fully understood 
even last year so long as tho Ii*ish policy was almost exclusively in 
debate. But it is seen now, and the recent elections are the resulf,. 
it is in vain that Mr. Chamberlain persists in asserting that he and 
his friends liav(5 converted the Tories, who are doing better work for 
the poo}3lo than Liberal Governments have done. It was from him- 
self that W(; learned to distrust such service. At time when 
tlu^ transformations of Toryism were so rapid and so complete that, 
as he tells, a friend said to him, — My dear fellow, pray bo carefql 
in what you say, for if you were to speak disrespectfully of the Ton 
Commandments, I believe that Balfour would bring in a Bill imme- 
diately to rejical them,’^ — even then ho thought it necessary to warn 
his friend against them, — “ I confess that I shrink from these new 
allies. They have been false to their own faith. What; security 
hav(^ we that they will be true to the new ? .... I will say franklj' 
tha!. I do not like to win with such instruments {is these. A diiinocraiic 
revolution is noj to bq accomplished by aristocratic' perverts.” Then^ 
can be no answer so efiectu^l to Mr. Chiamberlain’s pleas for the 
Toiy Government, and no condemnation of his present relations to 
them so complete as that with wjiich he has^ himself sup|)lied us by 
anticipation. It would be a poor compliment to him if we had so 
soon forgotten his wise and salutary counsels... When therefore I find 
him extolling the present Ministry, I appeal from Mr. Chamberlain 
of 1888 to Mr, Chamberlain of 1885.’** ^ 

I do it with all the more confidence becau^ the evpnts of , to-day show 
that he was thoroughly right in this view of his earlier and better day. In 
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order that they may retain office and carry on their discreditable work 
in Ireland, the Ministry ai*e trying their ’prentice hands on Liberal 
measures for England ; but each successive attempt shows more con- 
clusively that the Toiy spirit within them is *fatal to their success. 
There was first the pitiable bickerings over the Allotments question, the 
result being a Bill for which Mr. Jesse Collings professed profound grati- 
tude, but which in'^his heart ho must know to be the veriest of shams. 
Poor Mr.f Collings! ,Eveiy one has hitherto given him credit ^or a sincere 
and disinterested zeal for the labourers, but if he was resolved to 
convince them that they w’ere mistiiken he could hardly have done it 
in a more effi'ctual manner. A friend of the labourers would not 
havi^ glorified a measure which mocks tluuu \vitli hopf^ that wdll never 
be fulfilled ; w'ould not have accepted a banquet from mnstocratic patrons 
who profess extreme' sensitiveness as to the wrongs he has suffered, but 
do not conceal their contcunpt for his ivmedial inf'fisun's ; would not 
meekly have submitted to a snub from the Ministry who instead of bread 
threw him a stone in the shape of .a Select Committee'. Doubtless 
Mr. Collings is sinct^ro, but ho is possessed with a blind hatred of Mr. 
Gladstone ; and in ordc'r to its gratification these humiliations must be 
endured at the hands of the geni lemon — Whig and Ibiy — with whom 
it is now his pride to associate. But if he has forgotten his leader’s 
wise caution against expecting democratic work to bo done by aristo- 
cratic perverts, it is not necessary that others should allow it to fall 
into the same oblivion. Indeed, the expfjrienco of every day makes 
it impossible for any, except thos<^ who wish to be deceiv(‘d, to dedude 
themsflves w ith the idt'a that democratic work is being done at all. 
The Local Government Bill was haile^i at fii’st as a great concession to 
Kadical principles. It is now beginning to l)e acknowledged — wdiat 
some of 118 asserted finm the first — that it is little better than a 
Tory d^Uce to stave off a much-needed reform by the recognition of 
popular principles which are neutralized by the mode of working 
th( 5 m out. 

Mr. Chamberlain never offended the friends wiio reluctantly differ 
from (him more, as he certainly never played more effectively into the 
hands of" those whoso aim seems to be to prevent his return to 
the Liberal party, than in his speech to the last-born Unionist 
Association at Birmingham, when he accused Mr. Gladstone of main- 
taining a policy of mystbry, adding, thought it was part of the 
Liberal policy to trust the people. The new LUberal doctrine is to trieh 
themr t Retort upon this unworthy .insinuation would be easy but not 
very profitable. It is certain, however, that there are numbers of plain 
men who have formed \‘ery strong opinions as to the actioii which has 
brought about the present cor.fusion in our political life. They do not 
believe that Toryism ha^^v renounced its principles, or is prepared to 
make any ebneession whioit is not extorted from it by the force of 
popular opinion ; and they do not understand how that opinion can be 
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dovelopod by attempts to prejudice Ihg public mind against the true 
Liberal leader, and .in favour of a party which is pledged to the 
defence of the unjust privileges Still enjoyed by the jclasses. They 
are fully alive to th© strength and danger of the rf actionary tend- 
encies which fere abroad. They see them at work 'in public affairs, 
as, for example, in the manifest attempt to give an aristocratic 
character to the new Oojinty Councils ; in the 'retention of one of 
the worst features of the municipal system by the co-optativQ element 
in those new bodies ; above all, in the proposal to create a new vested 
interest for the liquor trade. But they are conscious of a more subtle 
and mischievous influence in the administration oJf affairs. The 
Liberals of this country, and*espooially those of the agricultural districts, 
have not only opinions but feelings which are the fruit of long and 
bitter experience. Politics with them are not a game but a stem 
struggle for principle — ^in multitudes of cases a battle for social and 
ecclesiastical life. It is vain to prophesy to them smooth things al)out 
Tory administration. They not only disbelieve the prophets, but they 
, regard them as traitors to Liberalism. Many of them wore staggered 
by the very idea of Home llule, but in opposing it, or in standing 
aloof for the time, they did not moan to support Toryism ; and now 
that they see that this is the real outcome of their action in 1886, 
they will not repeat it, and they are not likely to show much 
leniency in their judgment of those who led them into so grave an 
error. In short, it has once again been made evident* that in England 
there are but two parties, and that politicians must range themselves 
under one or the other standard. Liberal Unionism is a thing of the 
past, as each successive election clearly shows. Of course it has still 
many nominal adherents, but its attempt to make for itself a distinctive 
place has proved a mistake. Those with whom Liberalism is but a 
memory, as Lord Rosebery clearly put it, will incline still more 
decidedly to the Tory party, sustain Mr. Balfour in imprisoning Irish 
patriots, and enable the Ministry to postpone the inevitable day. But 
those in whom is thb true spirit of Liberalism will do wisely to ‘‘ agree 
with their adversary while they are in the way with him/’ ^ I 
This is not intended to suggest that the Liberal party is oft the eve 
of an early triumph. Political prophecies are always dangerous, and 
they are not nqeded tp encourage the hearts of eafnest Liberals, who 
have every reason to be <x)nt^t with the progress of public opinion. 
Indeed, were it not for the cruel oppression under which Iceland is 
suffering there would be no impatience of a clelay which has its own 
value as an education and a discipline. The true cause for con- 
gratulation at the present stage of the controversy is found, not so 
much even in the series of successes whjch culminated in the remark- 
able victory at Ayr^ but in the ffi«t thaf events are making thQ 
character of “ Unionism ” more manifest, qjid so dgfining^the relation 
of contending parties to each other. . Th^ political atmosphere is 
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clearing, tlie mists in which tho^ real issues have been concealed are 
being dispelled, and every day Inakos it more evident that the battle 
is for somethiiig infinitely more important than any question of party 
supremacy. The imprisonment of Jolm Dillon is one of those events 
which reveal the spirit of a .policy and stamp the character of a 
party. That a high-minded man, whoso one fault is his patriotism, 
should be treated a felon is more than an offence against liberty ; 
it is a humiliation of England in the eyes of all the world, in view of 
which Continental* 'despots may utter the bitter taunt, “Art thou also 
become lik(‘ one of us ? ” 

The men wild ^ipporfc such a policy may proclaim themselves Liberals, 
but by. doing so they will only force us back to a definition of terms. 
They certainly are not Liberals of the type of John Hampden, or John 
Milton, of Algernon Sydney, or of Charles James Pox. They are 
Liberals who must be asliam(‘d of some of the most illustrious names 
and the most heroic deeds in the struggle of freedom ; and if besides 
being Liberals they aro Noncoiifonnists, they would do well to veil the 
images of some of the noblest of their ancestors, whoso lives were a 
protest against the idea that law is law, whether it bo just or unjust. 

They force on us the conclusion that there are Liberals and Liberals. 
Whigs and Radicals there have always boon, but here is another line 
of cleavage which goes deeper, and which runs through those who liave 
hitherto been known as Radicals, as well as those of more moderate 
opinions. The difference is revealed in the often-repeated assertion that 
order must be restored in Ireland before her people are admitted to 
equality of rights with Englishmen; and it is more acconfuated by 
every vote iti Support of an administration which outrages law itself 
in order to maintain what is euphenfistically called order — but what 
in fact is, for the most part, the injustice of landlords. To one class of 
Liberals the whole action of the Government is in wanton contempt 
ot* the law it professes to uphold. Its r(»movable„magistrates, some of 
them without any legal knowledge ; its trials, in which the result is 
known beforehand ; its constant stretcliing of tlie letter of the law 
agaii^t its opponents ; and, in general, the well-understood action of 
the Castle, sire parts of one system which comes very near to a White 
Terror. Tlie assertion tliat this is law is met by distinct contradiction, 
which is sustained by the decisions of the Supremo Courts in cases which 
have come before them, ^The plain truth is (hat Ireland is given up to 
arbitrary rule, often ille^ inform, an^ in its temper always contrary 
to the spirit of English* law. The Liberalism which ostentatiously 
supports such a system may use tlie old name, but it is not tho 
Liberalism which has wpn the victories of freedom in the past, and it is 
not that which will command the support of the English people. We who 
jrally to the old flag and follow the old leader are not less the friends 
of law and prder because we believe that trust in the people provides 
the best security for both^. J. Rogers. 
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•OOME of us who remember the euthusiasms of 1870 are at once 
O tolerant and mildly amused, as we observe the new enthusiasms 
which have grown so- very luxuriantly during the past few months. 
We were going to regenerate the British workman with Books in those 
days ; we are now going to regenerate him with Tools. The early 
reformers worked only in the domain of the Intellect, and they said 
that the sweet reasonableness which would be fostered by Primers and 
French verbs must empty the gaols, and leave a proud nation in a 
position to defy those.overbearing Germans and other folks who took a 
long start of us in culture. The good souls t I work’ed long and 
strenuously with them in my humble position as trooper in the great 
educational army. They Mtilte happy and deluded in their cloudland 
of hopes and theories;), I had to bring my very flesh into hourly 
contact with ugly, commonplace, sordid facts and difficulties.. They 
were-lEor going ou with leaps and bounds; I soon learned that we 
mnst^vance over fohl obstacles, and that the most finnikin of us must 
needs begrinie hims^f in getting forward ever so little a’flista^. s So 
it is that, when^ hear an enthusiast in full cry nowadays, '^ s*mile as 
genially as possible,^ for I have passed through the valley of the 
shadow of slaress'pnd dreary labour, pnd I know that the dMyrambs 
of the ]^or lefiomer mun be ^ned down by>^and-by into the bald- 
ness of a tKnMlrhat cynical prose. Sevedteen years have gone since 
my heart'flrsV Mnk air 1 &eed my apembly of waifb and straps. . They 
were as rough as a lot raw. Exmoor poides, and their ways puzzled 
me mneh; ' The wild, vnry little arabs had no^a of any discipline 
excepting enforc^- lhance blojya, and they were apt to 
twitch up ^eir lian& ydtt' trent' neaifthem.*' The starvelings hung 
> their heavy heads hhd gazed with leaden eyps 'on vacaiicy,* while the 
VOL. uv. D . 
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young ruffians irith the genuine criminal profile looked at me with sly 
and loutish malignity. One week of that school was enough to 
knock all the poetry out of you, for each day’s work required 
steady, indomit^ible patience, good-huihoured resource, and the power 
of conquering *]^hysical nausea. The enthusiasts who'paid us visits 
in our cellar tried to keep my spirits up, and their kindly, moony 
babble gives me enWtainment to this day ^hen I Remember it. One 
excelleu,t man came rushing in after we had been at work for six 
weeks, and he brbught some earnest persons who wanted to see the 
n^w system in action. This emotional and sanguine man wanted the 
lads to " recite any -little things they might have learned ” ! Bccite ! 
We had, I think, nine who knew something of the alphabet, and one 
or two who had heard of Jesus, so that the chances of their displaying 
their elocution to advantage were small enough in all conscience. 
The Board was then regarded with a sullen hostility which has long 
passed away ; we had to go on' working even when dead cats (and 
live ones) were pitched' among the classes, and the loafers used to 
glower in through our dim windows and criticize my pedagogic 
methods with unsparing vigour. The animosity towards the Board 
still exists among the folks who are pestered by the visitors ; but the 
better sort of poor are fervent in their gratitude to the teachers, and 
we may take it' as a general rule that every Board school is a centre 
of civilization. It is this fact which makes me most bitter when I con- 
sider our educational system. The efforts made by our thousands of 
teachers in their personal capacity have resulted in a general advance 
of cleanliness, refinement, decency, and good-will among the children 
actually in aftendance ; but the direct influence of the schools wears off 
quickly ; the State leaves the emancipated scholar to drift, and, so far 
as the work directly done by our admirable Education Department is 
concerned, only harm has been wrought since ^hc residuum learned the 
meaning of the Uevised Code. Orange Street in the Borough was an 
obscene bole along which no respectable woman dared pass at the time 
when the first Board school was opened. The 'head-mistress always 
needed ^protection while going and coming, and 1’ wager that not one 
of the 'gentry who call themselves realists durst fot his life print a 
plain aeSrant of what that district was like. No words of mine .can 
describe the condition of the childrei;, and I |im afraid that if I gave 
a few particulars concerning the upspeakable miseries wh^ch the 
teachers had to endure I should make superfine people shudder too 
much., Mrs. Burgwin*, the mistr^, has not been very mack shackled 
by the Code, and she has established herself as a sort of ‘Vice-Queen, 
or Vice-Providence, Jin thq . ghastly . neighbourhood* .A number of 
benevolent gentlemen are h^er abject vassds, and she exadta contribu- 
tions from them which "enable'ber to fe^ the starvelings, in winter- 
time; .sh9 has njade the ^children cleanly, and, since she takes a very 
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-expansive view of her functions, she hjis so wrought on the feelings 
of the Southwark matrons that not one of them would now enter the 
school in an untidy condition. ‘The old yillanous • obscenity has 
vanished, and the parents, the children — nay, the ycry streets — are 
transformed. ' Work of the same kin^ is bein'g carried on hero and 
there with more or less success, and^yct — and yej — the Act of 1870 
is a failure if we <|ontra8t*the means expended with the total results 
obtained :-r-in fact> the powers of evil seem to.lje gaining force, if 
we study broad results. • 

Long - before my spell in the slums was ended^ I saw that the 
enthusiasts were all wrong;, and I made up my m^ind to be content 
with the day of small thing’s. After opening four new Board schools 
in London, I became convinced that we had made one big blunder; 
no man on c&rth could fight against the school of theorists who made 
us work under a pediscval Code ; tho bravest and starkest master that 
ever faced a class must become enervated, by the faint odour of , 
mcdisevalism which creeps into the smartest Board school, and, after 
• bitter years of effort, I saw that I was frittering away my life, and 
thns the gladdest day I have ever known was that on which I knew 
I should work under the useless pedantic Code no more. Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred teachers in Great Britain would follow my 
example if they could, for there is no chance for man or woman to 
lead a human life so long as the Code governs them, and I say 
deliberately that our national millions of educational grant arc 
mostly spent on keeping up a mischievous imposture which broods 
like a perpetual blight over education. Our poor enthusiasts thought 
(like Mr. Weller) that their ne^. life would be " all wery capital ; ” 
but they reckoned without their Payment by .Results ; they have paid 
the penalty by parting with pleasing illusions, and the nation has 
paid the penalty by parting with jnore millions — more utterly wasted 
millions — than I care to number, for -if I made a bare financial state- 
ment I should not be believed. Ah enormous sum of money has 
been poured awdy into golfs deeper than ever plummet sounded, and 
now the scholar, the administrator, the artisan, the teacher,*all ^um 
round and say “ We have been stumbling along the wrong road for 
eighteen, years, and tyilling our money as we came on ; let us seek 
a new turhing.^^, Broadlj; speaking, the company hit malcblSitents are 
right, and, if they avoid the ^sehood of extremes, we may do well 
even how. ' I am only afiraid that the .extrayagaut people may get 
their own wjty;- and that some of the advanced division — ^the Jacobins 
— among them may insist’ on dinging iBooks overboard altogether. 
More than'^dne of. those irfao have lately-spoken before Commissions 
are of opinibn that th»- poirer'*of reading end^skill in the use of tools 
and materials’ ww-the artisan's dnly needs. !nie reaction against the * 
• Code and its alx^ions is tending, as reactions always do, towards 
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uorcason and violence, and it' ia this fact which has made me talk 
egotistically in opening my article, for I want my public to under* 
stand that I aYn not a phrase-maker, bpt a practical teacher, speaking 
from the fulnesa of hard experience. 

At present, then, tfie look-out is gloomy enough. Let us see how 
we stand, and then go as cooUy.as possible into the causes that are 
answerable for oiir deplorable situation. ' In the first place, an ele- 
mentary teacher ipay be defined as " a person who is' under tiie direction 
of amateurish clerks, and who is not allo\tred to teach.” He may 
stimulate the faculty of memory as much as he chooses, but if he 
teaches as Thring oir Clifi'ord taught he does so at his peril. Next, . 
we haVo 30,000 schools under inspection now^ as against 9000 
in 1867, and we are pot a whit better off. Our workmen who 
were to be raised in magic fashion by the influence of Primers are 
beaten right along the linp by the foreigner ; the labour-market is 
swamped by thousandanf ill-equipped persons who have a smattering 
of primer-knowledge, but who are unfit for any practical pursuit ; 
masters everywhere complain that the new generation acquire just 
enough educational lumber to make them conceited ; the mobs of 
younkers, all of whom have run the gauntlet of the Government Stand- 
ards, are more dangerous, more loutish, more insolent and daring, than 
even the mobs of 1820 and 1832 ; the immense corps of elementary 
teachers is now led by shrewd, hard-headed men who only talk the 
language of Bevolution ; the brilliant President of the Teachers* 
National Uniou bluntly declares that our System is a clumsily organ- 
ized fraud, apd his bitter, straightforward assertions arc applauded by 
every man and woman whom he officially represents. All this is un- 
pleasant enough, but over the whole ignoble welter the Departmental 
Clerk blandly smiles, and says, It is good.” 

How have we got into such a coil? Simply because we allowed 
the Clerk to override the opinions of practical men. Thirty ^ears 
ago the Newcastle Commission issued their Report, but no notice was 
taken of the views put forward by the majority 'of sensible- men who 
ser^ed,.Sind the fancies of an obstinate faddist were fixed into laws. 
Payment by Results became a popular watchword, and we have been 
going from bad tp worse ever since the wisdom of the Old Code-ma&ers 
was abandoned. "When the great- democratic measure of 1870 was 
passed, unlimited good ^igmt h»Te beeu done had Mr. Lowe’s crotchets 
been 'pitched aside. But'the superb new machinery wat spoiled by 
an obsolete and mischievous balance movement, and we have been 
constantly patching up our apparatus after incessant breakdowns, 
instead of getting ]^per machinery that would have given us .a 
decent output. ‘ 

'We are a nation of fighters, inventors, toilers, colonizers, rulers ; 
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yet ve have chosen to educate ouy masses under a system which 
is almost Chinese in its peculiar absurdities. Amateurs complain that 
teachers are too much given to darkening counsel by the use of tech- 
nical terms : I shall* try to explain, without slang terms, the mode 
whereby an obsolete and discreditei^ Code Was blended with the 
gigantic School Board organization. The masses of the toiling, in- 
ventive nation wer^ compelled to submit to a purely Literary education. 
Pirst, take 1;hc Beading. In every year of a boy’s school-life he learned 
to read two or three little books, and he usually had these’ so well 
by heart that he could go off at score if you started him on any given 
page. This mode of teaching had such brilliant success that the great 
Inventor of the New Code' declared that he never met with a sixth- 
standard boy who could read a newspaper aloud without bungling. 
The arch-obstructionist may have been exaggerating in his usual petu- 
lant way ; if he were not, whose was the blame for the deficiency 
which he mocked ? With the Beading Selling was closely allied, and 
I speak with some feeling when I think of the dreadful subject last 
• named. Little children of seven years old began to learn spelling 
mechanically, and the unfortunates were kept hard at it until the 
whole of the standards were passed. By a most ingenious arrange- 
ment, the subject marked as Writing ” on the examination schedules 
was made to mean really “ spelling ” and spelling afone, and thus a 
teacher who wanted to earn the grant for writing was compelled to 
bewilder his raw pupils by plunging them early amid the bewildering 
contradictions of our illogical orthography. Our mode of spelling 
was mainly fixed before the miscellaneous elements of our language 
had settled down into order, an^ hence the English child began his 
education by facing contradictions which insulted his rea^n at every 
step. Sir John Lubbock calculates that 2920 hours of a child’s 
school-life are now spent oh reading and spelling alone : he is well 
within the mark. The teacher’s grant and percentage depended on 
his making his . youngsters master p set of puzzles, and he was 
compelled to attack the task in a dull,' dogged style. A boy might 
be quick, intelligent, and eager, but if he failed, at eight yeq^s df age, 
to forget the phonetic resemblances between taught and brought, cow 
and plough, tongue i^d hung, but and doubt, he failed in “ Writing;” the 
ominous cypher appeared on* the schedule and 8*o much gfant was 
lost I ' I fear that I should bq greeted as a romancer if I gave some 
specimens of the words which inspectors ^ave thought fit to te^ classes 
withal I rest content with sayiqg that, in some districts, *thq drill in 
spelling was, and*^ is now, a. duU grind, pursued without regard to 
human suffering, mental pr physical. . One School Board inspector 
thought it rather funny when he hoard a class spell a word 
forty, times over in a monotonous “sihg-song, and close the pro- 
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ceedings by 'writing the word lOut forty times. He would not hafe 
been surprised if he had been obliged to satisfy the inspector. 
There was (and is) np chance of training a lad’s eye by meana 
of skilful reading lessons; the Writing" test is given usually 
from the reading books used in. the school, and every word in those 
books must bo leqnicd by dogge^j dreary repetition, and by every 
kind of dodge th&t the teacher’s inventive powers hit upon. One 
inspector) who was.great on the subject of spelling, nsed»to be fond 
of staHfing into a school with his newspaper in hand. I knew 
him once give a passage from an article which poor MacGahan wrote 
in the Daily News, and the havoc which military terms and Russian 
names made among the smartest lads was quite moving. In that 
man's district it was necessary for every teacher to spend aU spare 
moments in forcing his cla’sses to master queer, c&tchy words. The- 
reading books were rhymed over until the sight of them made the 
children feel sick, and I. fully sympathized witli one bored youth who 
was detected reading (with perfect accuracy) from a book which was . 
unfortunately held upside down. - After the dreary books were 
mastered, then the newspaper drill began, and I am afraid that the 
terms used ' in articled by our good friend Mr. Sala often earned 
him anything but blessings from men who could not use improper- 
words overtly. 

As tq the stuff which junior'children were required to ** read," it 
could only be characterized as repulsive in many cases. (I have been 
trying to give the impression of wasted past years, but I may as well 
drop into the, present tense now, for the legacy bequeathed by Mr. 
Lowe still remains 'with us.) In ,one district the little ones are 
doomed to chant interminably pluasds like " The fat rat fell in the 
mm;" '"The kit and the cat sat on the mat. The rat saw the kit, 
and ran, but the cat saw the rat and the kit and the oat ran to the 
rat." Charming in childish simplicity, is it not? The advapeed 
books'fqrced on the schools in this district could not be read by 
any qompassionate man witl^out anger ; they are antiquated, dull, 
clnmliy, and craelly hard, yet the " Writing” is taken from them,, 
and the inexorable pencil records a foilure against any hapless wight 
who has failed to assimilate the nastiest liter«!|r sawdust ever seen. 
The martyrs who*^ passed ol^klhood’s .<Bnnny hour im reading about 
that dissipated rat and his ehefnies ans set to stemw ' tasks m they 
grow up. With a fine, mediseyal^remBion, they are foreed to study 
what isfancifuUy termed "£nglh^*Literature." Ibr these'' devoted 
children of Culture, EngEsh'-Hterattah'tUeat^ the " 1?ii»phefy-bjf.!Dahtcf''' 
and Shakspeare’s " Richard l£^' joking : it is in the 

fou^ qnmrter of the nipetemth jceni^^ A hninonM^Vt^ 
his to' get up statistic^ reg^t^pg the' dwbliing'plaoes of -the 
youtbB%libotadied the. " Rtophecy ik ibante " and Richard II.'" Her 
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fofind that, in three schools, 871 fam^es were represented who lived 
(each) in one room. Eight hundred and seventy-one single-roomed 
dvcllings and Dante and ^Sha&speare studied in* each. The 
fathers of many of these children were in prison; the youths 
came to school* starving/ and an accurate inquiry disclosed the fact 
that 88 per cent, of these; poor scholars were l^reakfastless every 
morning. But they studied Dante and Shakspeaifej'and, when they 
failed, the school lost money and the teachers earppd censurei 

All over the country this remarkable " Beading '*’ and SpbUing ** 
take up the time and cramp the energies of teachera and scholars ; 
and when I was engaged in attacking the MunSella Code I used to 
receive from every part of J^ngland scores of letters which made me 
miserable. If the mechanical spelling were left alone until the 
children pass, say,* the Third Standard, then the present mischief 
would be abated. A boy may read fair^ well, and be able to pass, 
yet, if he is not quite handy at spelling, the .teacher must secure the 
grant by the 46&dly, ^ay-long monotony of cram and repetition. 
*liet no portion of the grant depend on a formal examination in 
spelling until ftie children can . read with ease, and until they have 
become gradually accustomed to plumping agidn and again into that 
hedge of contradictions which our ancestors have planted for ns ; 
then the cruelty of the present system will be lessened, and priceless 
time may be given to work which is useful in the struggle for 
existence. Every teacher can. give scores of examples from his ex- 
perience of boys who were clever and really intellectual, but whp 
could not spell. One dashing and laborious assistant of mine used 
to moan, " Oh, Arthur, Arthur I, This is very bad,” when he looked 
over the dictation done by a stnart little nine-year-old who spelt 
deplorably. " Arthur ” easily read six books of Euclid before he 
was eleven, and ’my assistant, who taught a science class, obtained 
specjal peiiniitsion £oif the boy to tidce the second stage mathematics 
at Kensington.' 'The lad won a scholarship, and always had- things 
his own way after he left me and went for university etamiu<t~ 
tionsj but his spdiing remained very eccentric until he was 1 big 
fellow. How inany thousands are scattered over the country who, 
withmt sharing- nay^l^e boy's mathematical skiU, are yet rcMonably 
clever in. many* 8ttljj|ii^,4 but* weak in spelling! *If about 1600 of 
Sir John^^bTOck’s 2920 hotuas weife saved, hrhat a singular advance 
might he.nmde, in. pro^^lid>W directions; > ^. thfpgs are, I. never think of 
spelHrtt|^ v^^hhQt haring ihstant mamories of wretched hqnrs! No man 
who ^ pitying the victims, whom 

heis'C^pe^^^^ venous' ;‘dreary*fhshlonai, but the im- 

pottnnhfe ^^'andi ".jSpelhpg;'' the managers will 

vei7 soon be^mdire^he if4a 'inhool’scS^n^^ is speckled with failures ; • 
and so the se^leSs grind goes on -uii^i sensible *children learn to 
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abhor the very sight of a book, and hail the close of their school- 
days as a glad time of emancipation. Why do not the teachers 
act according to their i^ghteoua convictions, without considering any* 
thing blit the wflfare of their helpless charges h ’’ That is the kind 
of question which we * sometidcs bear from rigid moralists who do 
not work under the monstrous Code. «The average teacher would 
reply to this question : I could make school-work delightful and 
profitable to the children if I had my own way.* But put yourself 
in my*place. Supposing that a score of failures among your scholars 
would be enough to .send you packing into the world with no chance 
of getting any more work 1 Supposing that you were at the mercy 
of one man, and could not avert your own ruin by applying to any 
Court of Appeal ! Supposing that by keeping steadily at mechanical 
work for a year you could secure a good percentage of passes and 
escape ruin and starvatioi^ what would you do?” I fancy that 
series of suppositions ought to make the rigid moralist go away 
pondering ; unhappily, it does not. ‘ » 

Arithmetic cannot be called a literary subject, but one irreverent 
Charity Commissioner told a Committee lately that* Arithmetic,' as 
required by the Code, is taught as if it were " a series of occult rules 
of. magic instead of simple processes of mathematical reasoning.’' 
Just so. But I venture to say that, if our Charity Commissioner 
were in an elementary school, he would very soon have all his fine 
notions scared out of him. He is right, of course, and the Govern- 
ment examiners are usually wrong ; but he would have to learn that 
mechanical ^exterity and not reasoning is wanted. Observe the 
usual method adopted in examining a class. Suppose we are dealing 
with Standard II. The inspector's assistant dictates three -sums like 
the following ; — 

From three hundred thousand and sixty, "take nine thousand and 
nine. 

Multiply eighty-six thousand and forty-seven by nine hundred 
an^ix. 

iJivi^ nine hundred thousand nine hundred and eleven by. eight. 

Well, the children must take these down ou paper without making 
a slip, and they must work them straight off .4 If a child gets two 
right out of the three, that is elegantly tejnhed *'a weiik pass two 
wrong causes a failure.'’ Now, to adults, the sums seem .ludicrously 
easy, but let any one, drill a class of sixty right-year-olds or nine- 
year-olds so that the whole sixtyiehall get at least two out of the 
three right with unvaryihg precision ; let him do that^ and I will 
call him a very industrious person. The inspeoto/s asnstaiit^poor 
drudge— ndver looks a^. methods ; life is all tbo brief for that,. He 
' ritnsv.over the papers, with ' a ‘coldnred^ncil, dashes down B or W, 
and then puts' tlw coirect mfrk ph Ms list. 
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la the higher standards, hours* hours are wasted on our 
pleasing labyrinth of Weights and Measures. The decimal system 
might be mastered in an hour; th6 wretched ^pupils in our schools 
spend an hour or two pvery day for two years in pactising arith- 
metical conundrums founded on an tevolyed set of tables. I must 
not blame the Code for tl^ ; but surely the insj^ctors might con- 
trive to set questions which should not be mere iiarassing tests of 
memory ?- .Moreover, though 1 know that mechanical accuracy is of 
the last importance in arithmetical work, I cannot help rememhering 
that a young child’s brain is developing, and he is often physically 
incapable of ensuring strict correctness in long ‘and clumsy calcula- 
tions. You will see a man ‘set a sum which fills ^he whole of* a side 
of foolscap ; a youngster gets befogged in the maze, and he is merci- 
lessly “ failed.*” As to the catches which may be made out of onr 
Weights and Measures, their number is appalling. One acute 
inspector used to set boys sums like : 3^,082^ pints at 42s. Qd, per 
barrels. There was jio chance of anticipating his ingenuities, and 
•the variety of teasing questions which he put forth was discomposing. 
The immediate tendency of this necessity for skill in juggling with 
figures is very harmful. A man may succeed in delighting his pupils 
by means of a clever arithmetic lesson ; they may follow him merrily 
from step to step, and have a clear conception of the reason for every 
operation which they perform ; but, nevertheless, the machine-work 
must be. gone thrqugh. A boy may be able to explain lucidly every 
stage of his working of a problem, but, if he sets down eight instead 
of seven, his chance is gone. Most teachers in the country now use 
a book of arithmetical methods liy Mr. Ricks. The author is, per- 
haps, the finest practical teacher in this country, and he teaches 
teachers Aow to teach. The sentence is clumsy, but the facts are 
right. Now a good craftsman ,may give a beautiful lesson under 
Mr. Ricks’s directions; he may teach his class to think; yet, before the 
examination comes on, he must forget all about Ricks, and spend hours 
on the soulless, reasonless labour of worrying through multitudinous 
examples. The inspector cannot assess a grant for ihtelligqpce^ he 
makes a p^teivce sometimes, but the essential grant*, the gfant on 
which the ..fortunes o( the teacher depend, is paid on the "passes," 
and the. passes jare marked by a hurr^, flurried Assistant, who has 
no timp ito notice fine shades. « A queer kind of bonus, called “ Merit 
GranV'ie handed oyer* to certain efficient* schools, and this is styjposed 
to be partly -gi venu es , a . reward, /or " intelli^nt ” mqthods. ; As a 
matter of- flict. it » .the^most. ignoble and farcical feature in the 
inrovi8iOQ8,^.of,^an. ignoble and faroicar> Code. • -In District A. a 
tedcher- resolves -to. .do -his. work according to high principles; he 
saciifices a little,'mech{|pical skill id -the effoA.to arouse broad intelli- • 
gence, and his inspector is indulgent towards him. . In that district 
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yre may have 80 per cent, of the schoob endowed -with the 
“ Excellent ” Merit Qrant. -You can throw a biscuit from District A, 
to District B.‘; the teachers, the schools, the children in B. are all 
exactly like thnyse in A. .But the inspector In B. will not con- 
descend to look at a paper ; ^ passes ten minutes in a school (or 
even less than tap minutes)) apd ruiy away, ' leaving a badgered 
assistant to skirmbh about from class to 'class, and mark hundreds- 
of papers. The Qlympian Personage looks at the' general “ results 
gauged by the assistant, and fixes the Merit Grant accordingly. A 
dozen children , make slips in arithmetic, and away goes the Merit 
Grant. - Eight per cent, of the schools in B. receive money for the 
" Excellent mark.; and when we sec a score of percentages put in 
a column the beauties of an impartial- Code become plain to ns. 
Take London alone. In two districts the betting about the Merit 
Grant would be assessed iij this way by a “racing” man: — ^Eighty 
out of a hundred gain Excellent,” therefore four out of every five 
schools are distinguished. In all the rest of the schools the per- 
centage runs low, and in two or three vast districts only about eight 
in a hundred have any chance. So *in one case heavy odds may be 
laid on the teacher, while in a neighbouring district the longest odds 
must be laid against men who are as laborious and skilful as tiieir 
fortunate brothers. Of one thing the overdone toilers are sure: 
mechanical accuracy will at all events stave off ruin, and hence the 
arithmetic lessons degenerate into a dismal round of “ practice,” and 
the practice is nicely calculated to send a child's higher intelligence 
to sleep. 

And now let us talk of the Grammar. The wise men who framed 
the Code have arranged the syllabus for this subject so that it is 
repellent to a flawless degree. One examiner complains loudly that 
boys failed to give him examples oL an “ adverbial phrase,” and they 
also, to his hoiror, were unable to give a list of “ indirect, qnestipns.” 
This gentleman is 'quite moderate in his demimds. He should see 
wha^ is required of boys, pupil teachers, and students in training. 
The ninc-year-old youngster has a pleasing exercise set him, and he takes 
out his reading-bo6k and puts down 'the nouns, verbs, .and pdjectives in 
separate columns; in his next stage he gods on to thp parsing of 
sentences, and the finest passage Of poetry become for Ijlm p jumble 
of genders, ppmbers, pksQi^^ apd caiscs ; then he “ anj^es!:^.,,, frag- 
ments of classic English, and he will rule off his four eolpm^ and 
give you tb% tatters of Shakesptare’s most re|:gl verse .tinker the 
heads of Subject, Fredicatei «id Extennbn, iBd|. it jw.when 

we come to the “ paraphraung'V.tl^.'we seethe subject 
in ifo;^uU glory. Thq schoollouiitter, -while Jn .ti^ 

• lequi^ to turn the whole ^ liiMpae iobte^ 
and rOsidts are at once etartliirg and impre^ve. / Mr.^ Arnold — 
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most beloved of men — ^was not agreeably surprised when a student 
paraphrased "Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased?" in the 
following form ; Can you attend upon the invalid lunatic? ” 
Another gentleman was quite perturbed .when he found a young 
student varying — 

Notliin^f him that doth fade 

But do^ suffer a hea-changc, ^ 

Into something rich and strange ” — 

• * 

thus: "The chemical action' of the salt water converts'his tissues iuto 
substances which' are interesting and valuable." , . 

I have nevbr ventured to read " Julius Csesar " since I analysed 
and paraphrased it, and I a*m sure that sensitive young ladies who 
have once paraphrased " Paradise Lost " or The Lady of the Lake "' 
cannot relish those poems again. 

The most beautiful fragments of verse, |rhich convey meanings and 
stir emotions by the majesty or loveliness .of their rhythm and 
cadence, are pawed aboqt and put inta newspaper English. . I have 
known a man describe the visit paid by the Trojans to the camp Of 
the Greeks thus : " The people then went over thq camp, which was 
kindly left open for the inspection of visitors.” I have seen a 
countryman of mine put down a verse from the " Ode to a Nightin* 
gale " to be paraphrased, and he was satisfied when stuff like this waa 
read to him : You were not sent into the world in order fhat you 
might go the way of .all flesh, undying member of the feathered 
tribe. No multitudes of persons afflicted by famine can walk over 
you. Many potentates and rustics have heard the melody which you 
discourse to us, gnd when'^he future .wife of Boaz was engaged in 
gleaning in a foreign field, your song no doubt attracted her 
attention.” 

'When a truned hand has go^ through this discipline, he can 
easily^pass it bn to his -pupils, and the Department will give him 
every ^opportunity. Then a boy is asked to define subject, extension, 
object, and, illative clause; he is requested to "givq examples of 
adjectives used interrogatively, conjauctively, and relatively he is 
asked *' what is> meant by the subject sbsdute; " and .he has been 
requir^ -.to«" give the of syntax whiclit concerns nouns of multi- 

tude.'^ j^irapunar, as undepstood by. tbe the C!ode, is 

a most f^BSitic.jittbjeot; uiid; if<aia inspect^, .tal^ it for to hobby, he 
can mal^t^ welLiiigb tmbodmrahle tO' j&ose hm dis^ct.^ • 

The taxt*hobks ij^eatly ^ua^ for*grainiiiar are aixpe^y worths of 
horn>r oaie^^i to'makevVih^ 9^' Jws<uige. Classes 

wtto#;»j|slfyrj»0tty leaji)^ and t^y^rdiy have a glimmering 
qf sound their intelli- 
genee- .^^red to- define' a co-ordinate clause with 

logical aoenraby ? ^e teachers, who have been, thoroughly heckled 
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in the paraphrasing and analysis of literary masterpieces, are obliged 
to transmit their miserable facility to miserable boys, ' and the con- 
sequence is that youthy, who can rattle yon off any "definition" you 
care to ask for) are hopelessly incapaole of writing a coherent letter. 
In nearly all schools ^ammar. is unpopular; yet hours ' are squan- 
dered on it, and ^ school in which rational teaching iq |ttempted 
qtands not the ledst chance of earning a grant. *I often wish that I 
could ^t an or^yary child to give me in private his. exact ideas 
concerning prepositions and conjunctions. « I know he would tell me 
that one is derived from j)re and positus ; the other from con and 
jungo ; but I want his root conceptions, for they would be curious to 
know.' Perhaps the youngsters have ho rational ideas whatever; 
perhaps the whole of the standard work is parrotted. I fear that is 
the case, and my fear is shared by nine out of every teh teachers who 
were consulted by Sir Johi^ Lubbock ; but the Department folks are 
the people, and wisdom shall die with them, so I fear that the six- 
penny book of " defined " horrors will continue to exude miseries on 
juvenile martyrs for many a day to come. The artisans who were 
examined by the London School Board Committee ' were comically 
wrathful about the pet Departmental subject. The Clerk will smile 
on serenely, and Shakespeare, Scott, Tennyson, and Milton will be 
parsed, -analysed, and turned into police-court reporter’s English so 
long as the official mind remains uuawed by ridicule or indignation. 

Geography might be mafie into a splendid subject for promoting 
strong intellectual interest. During my own term of training we hod 
some lectures oh physical geography, which were at once delightful 
and unforgettable, and they helped {oe to.give pleasant lessons so long 
as I was in elementary schoola But College tutors know the kind 
of stuff required by the Department, and therefore a good deal of 
precious time was devoted to leaiping. coast lines, heights of moun- 
tains, lengths of rivers, and names and areas of provinces. Learning 
a coast line was a very tiying task. You ran down the shores of 
a continent, rhyming out your names like this : — " Onslow Biver, 
Wilmington, Cape Fear Biver, St. Pedro Biver, Sautcc Biver, Charles- 
ton, B'eaufort, Savannah, Altamaha Biver, Cumberland Island, St. 
J[ohn’s Biver, Jacksonville,' St. Augustine" — and so op. If you 
missed a, single 'fishing village there eras ^edy trouble for you. 

The same method i6 earned out the schools among young chil- 
dren.* How many thousands of weary little mortals chant over the 
capes. o/ England, the rivers of Europe, the heights of Englidi, 
European, and Asiatic mountains, day after day, week: in week out? 
One wrathful Board inspector said' that he never pUlBed a week 
without hearing some section drawling out .the names of those dreadful 
British cap^, and he was always infinrmed that it was necessUry.: So 
it wds; hui what a pifyl Clever teachers often make models oft 
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river courses, mountain ranges, and ^he physical conformation oi 
countries. These things delight the children, and, if a clay model is 
nicely glazed and arranged so as fo •hold va{er, a boy is ravished 
with joy vhen he is ahked to sail a piece of wood from London to 
the Dardanelles. I hare seen a few of these 'models, but of what 
use were they when “results*’ were wanted? 7^e usual flurried 
assistant said, What is •the next cape southwsftrd of Ortegal?” 

“ Write out .the rivers o^ India, giving their sourqes, principal tribu- 
taries, and lengths.” That is the sprt of question which must be 
answered before tbe results ” appear. In April last I happen to 
know that one distinguished inspector did retdly try to make this 
oral geography questioning* very entertaining and conducive* to in- 
tellectual development. I am not quite sure that he took the best 
line. He said to a junior class, “ If a fly were to crawl up the 
Auvergne Mountains, what would he sa^ ? ” The youths had never 
heard any lucid vocal efforts from flies, and Jhey were at a loss for 
answers ; the poet of the reading book; had let them know how a fly 
fences with the insidious proposals of a spider, but no bard has told 
us what observations a fly would make on a strange mountain top. 
The inspector then ssid, What would the fly see ? ” and he was not 
at all pleased because the class did not answer A crater.” He told 
them that was the correct solution of his problem. Then this adven- 
turous educationist went on : — I see old Mister Wind blowing 
buckets and buckets of water through the air. What do I see ? ” 
This settled the class quite effectually. When I saw the question 
given verbatim in the teacher's own journal, I confess that it settled 
me also. But even spurts of viyacity like those of -my ‘model ques- 
tioner are rare, and, although many teachers make their geography 
lessons so pleasing that the youngsters will long for half-an-hour of 
geography as a treat, yet these .very teachers know weU that only 
knowledge of heights, lengths, capes, coast lines, and formal defini- 
tions brings in the money. One master in a London district lets 
his boys bring out a school newspaper which is entirely writtem by 
the little fellows, and turned out in the prettiest of typ«. ^at 
journal is one of my monthly luxuries, and I especially delighf in the 
geographical essays. . 1 believe that master is reg^ed as rather an 
erratic' person, gnd I «hq;uld not be in the least* surprised if his 
charming littlC) budget of essay^nd lees(HUi wete suppressed very soon. 
Ill geography, as m grammar, the official maxim implied is “ Suppress 
intelligence, dwarf imagination, cultivate - the verbal and ‘statistical 
memory.” The official persou never remembers how cheaply good 
atlases aije Ml;!.' 'An artisan who wants to. know the position of any 
place,' its ffiaitures, products, or anything else %bout it, can always buy 
full information for a few pence. What is the use of lumbering ‘ 
* up his brain with sndi useless marine storeai.as coast lineal 
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Sir John Lubbock is at Qncfe mournful «nd savage because be 
finds that only 25,000 children out of 4,500,000 are examined in 
any branch of science^. He wmtld not be surprised or indignant if 
be were in an elementary school, and' depended on the grant for part 
of his living. ' In every respect I agree with Sir Jbhn's wise and 
benfgnant suggestions, though I know that botany, sound, light, and 
heat cannot very well be made to bring money ^o the best tavight 
lads. Cut there are benefits more .precious than dirept monetary 
gain. Observe a party of heanfeasters in, the country, or take the 
first vanload of young men who drive out to a country village when 
St. Lubbock’s <lay comes. They drop intp a beer-house, and get 
muddled pretty early, and they often oothe home decked with sprays 
of flowers and foliage. Every hedgerow, every pretty stretch of 
green, every shaggy dry ditch is teeming with interest, if they only • 
knew it. There is romance even in the story of the flowers. The 
mean little chickweed -is a poor relation of the gaudy pink ; the 
carnation, that feeds the summer air with spice, is only a swaggering 
relative of ragged robin ; the wood anemone, the larl^pur, the tra- 
veller’s beard may all be traced to their proper family by a man who 
can use a lens. There is mystciry and marvel in the fettilization of 
every clover-flower ; there is not a mulberry-tree that may not give 
a keen observer reasons for hours of placid, half-wondering thought. 
But our good, sturdy fellows are blind to the delights that ,the 
Powers have placed ready Ifo their hand ; they know nothing essen- 
tial about the magic lovelifiess or amazing construction of the may 
and clematis that they destroy, and you hear them, ipolluting the 
sacred night* with stupid, foul nonsense as they yell discordantly on 
their road home. 

Would it do the men any harm ta know a little about botany ? 
I have not found it so. Mr. John Wren, by whom .somo scores of 
London teachers have now the privilege of being educated, first 
persuaded me to teach botany. He made the subject fascinating to 
me,ior he is a consummate instructor, and I 'tried it with about 110 
lads Thej revelled in their new task even more than they did in 
their animal physiology lessons, and 1 had to- settle down in grim 
eaimest to make myself as' far aa possible master of my subject ; for 
the elder felloWif ransacked 'North Kent to puzzle |pne with plants. 
In our own rambles wt had'd good tjlne, out I will not vaj much 
about-Jlhe inspection. In j^n English, the inspectors usudlj ridi- 
Onle aci&ce, partly becanse ’ ^eyc -knovr only moral j^o^phy or 
classics or mathematics or lair mid ihod^ history, and pa^ 'j^atise 
they do not see the use of anything ,iffiat is not' connected'- with 
litmi^ture ” or abstj^t.matheinatietu"’ Every man whp tdieB 
sdence; is pretty certain’ tef be j[ecked ' at by high-sniffing 

gentldi^dg vho has gone .through theewthektox universify /ooors^ the ' 
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liigli-sniflSng persons cannot understand the existence of an intel- 
lectual world iMt beyond sound of Magdalen Bells or Trinity 
Chapel^ and that entertaining gentleman who said, Let me see, 
you don't do classiea at London University, do you?” • carried 
the badge of all the trib& Any pcactical educational workman 
knows that chemistry, botany, physics, agriculture, hygiene, or 
geology are worll^ a thousand times much' ‘as the wretched 
grammar of the Cqde, Ifut let any one try to bring an iifspcctor 
round to su^ a view, and, see how he will fare. , ^'’botanical exami- 
nation, conducted under the authority of a genuine, high-dried 
classical inspector, is something like this, so far as the experience of 
myself and my friends goes : — 

“ Give six different kinds of inflorescence. Define pistil, style, 
ovary, corolla, raphe, funicle, involucre." 

What is meant by aestivation and vernation 'i Define plumule, 
cotyledon, glume, pericarp, achene, b^act, awn, perianth, node, 
internode." • •“ 

, “ Name twelve plants belonging to tlie order Banunculaceac." 

" W'hat are the structural differences between Lab^toe and Scro- 
phulariaceip ? ” 

The answers are briefly put down like lines of '' spellings," and 
the usual (metaphoric) foot-rule is run over them. And that is all. 

Senior boys can easily be taught, chemistry and several other 
sciences; the lads trained in the Manchester High School, and 
the Birmingham Seventh Standard School, tire eagerly sought for by 
employers ; but classical and mathematical traditions have too strong 
a hold on the despots'of the elementary schools, and SiV John Lub- 
bock will have to cry in n wilderness of Oxford and Cambridge preju- 
dice for some little while more. .We expect something from .Cambridge 
now, but from a university where sciences are known under the 
generio name of “ stink& " we scaSreely need expect much. 

Alout languages there is little need to talk. No provision is made 
for the teaching of German, and I am not sure that. ErCnoh is of any 
particular use to a lad who cannot even begin to learb. the jyre^ar 
verbs in his-brief time. Had we a Secondary School system, ’so that 
French -might be vigorously taught until boys reached the age of six- 
teen or seventee^, then .they, might become interested in reading, and, 
in time,>hey might learn fai^ corresponding style. But, as things 
stand just now, it strikes ,'me that to'pdtter over a few nonius, pro- 
nouns,. Mid regular yeriiB is tp was^ tim.e. Two Board schdol.lads I 
have ktto^V who read Frmiob novels eagerly, an^ faster than their 
master, CQ.idd provide ^ena with fresh -material.; but then the younger 
of the ^r.waa nearly fifteen, and, the .Cjjtber wais a 'youth who read 
oa-bi8,,pwfi account until, midnight ahnost every night. As a rule, 
• the ordinary boy is fhut^ed .away ; he has no means of l^eeping up 
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liis few words of French^ aad very soon he does not know pire from 
mire. 

This, then; is the system which the Department hare administered. 

Their Payment by Results means ‘that teachers remain unpaid for 
all the hardest work.' In order to satisfy the mecha'nical examiner, 
the clever boys, w^o can easily cover the year’s Standard work in four 
months, are kept*, miserably waiting until, hj incessant, cruel cram- 
ming, the poor dullards are scourged on to the mark fixed by the 
Code. The clever boy is made unhappy by idleness and nauseous re- 
petitions; the, dull, boy is made unhappy by the relentless efforts 
needed to force him up to the level of the next (standard. If the 
ratepayers only knew it, they are being* defrauded wholesale by this 
system ; for, if education is a purchasable commodity, then it 
appears that the quantity of the said commodity which is bestowed 
on seventy per cent, of t!|ic school population in a year might be 
easily bestowed in four months. In other words, some seventy in 
the hundred, who are clever, or fairly niever, are cheated out of eight 
months’ progress in order that the odd thirty laggards may be hustled 
through an examination by dint of incessant, cruel pressure. A 
teabher gets well paid for easy and charming work ; the bright little 
souls who cost no trouble bring him money, while the hapless creatures 
on whom he lavishes his most strenuous efforts probably bring him 
only censure. Why not pnsh on the clever children, from class to 
class ? That is very well in theory, but why should a teacher rob 
himself or his employers ? If a boy skips one stage he misses the 
Qovernment grant for that stage, and if he were hurried right through 
the seven standards by some Quixote teacher, he would become rather 
a nuisance in a school, since the peculiar Code allows him to earn no 
money, and a special master cannot be detached to teach him. And 
this system is called Payment by Results ! . 

A teacher may have the finest influence on the morality of his 
school ; he may contrive, as hundreds do, to make his young j^ople 
trulAful, honourable, kindly, brave ; but results do not come in there, 
ana a |^rfectly admirable teacher who is setting a pure wd beneficial 
mark on young souls may be dismissed or censured mermy because a 
dozen boys work a tricky sum wrongly. Essentials are unrecognized ; 
babyish frivolities or dull cruelties earn -hpd* coins, v Roughly speak- 
ing,'we have spent fifty millions of ;^oney on teaching a generation 
hownef to become goqd scholars,- good workmen, good clerks, or good 
dtizens/and we have performed that reiUarkable feat in order to satisfy 
the fantastic desires of a set of pedants whose judgment is scouted 
by every practical man. Fifty good- millions ! It id a grrat deal of 
money, and our success in ioeding it away shows that we may really 
pay imther dearly for the nfost '.elegant and respectable of derin. 
Teaebjiigwhoald be the .most delightful of aU employments; under 
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present circumstances it is unspeakably hateful. A teacher should 
lead a human life, as Mr. Arnold used to say , at present I do not 
strain words when Isay that death would be preferable to the exist- 
ence endured by many men and women who were cozened into a 
detestable profession, and who cannot escape except to* the other world. 
A clever child should be happy in school ; he is unhappy for lack of* 
employment, and he is cheated of ‘two-thirds o£ ’the learning which 
he might assimilate. Ihe dull child should be tenderly erArcated ; 
he is cruelly over-driven by men who must harden tiicir hearts towards 
him if they would escape sordid and hopeless poverty. That is strong 
but unexaggerated English. That is the proper way to describe the 
ghastly waste and folly of Payment by Results. 

The people at last have listened to their teachers, and the workmen 
have fairly begun to rebel against the system which we received from 
the Middle Ages. Birmingham has its technical school, jVIanchestcr 
and Sheffield the same ; the City Guilds have their schools ; and now 
we find a powerful committee of the London School Board rccoin- 
.mendiug at last that we shall have done with teaching mere words, 
words, words ; and proceed to let our children learn something about 
things. The thirty-two pieces of advice given by the committees are 
a little formidable at first sight, and I especially dread their proposal 
to appoint more of those perplexing InstructorsV^ who always 
blossom into talkative inspectors. Still the proposed scheme is wise 
in the main, and, if it is carried out after due modification, then the 
Board will deserve the gratitude of our generation and o£ generations 
to come. I only dread the kind of enthusiasts who talked so wildly 
in *70. Some of them speak already of sending out our schoolboys 
ready to begin in the shops as skilled and valuable workers. Such 
words are mischievous. We want to sec the intellectual, moral, 
mental, and manual pQwers of the children harmoniously developed. 
It would be unwise to attempt the teaching of specific handicrafts ; 
but (he scholars can be trained to use hand and. eye in such a way 
that they are ready to pursue any work which requires plif sical 
aptitudes. ^ 

The Kindergarten is not now regarded as a harmless theorists’ 
folly; wise and determined people have taken the matter very 
seriously, and, sp far from being treated as an excrescence, Froebers 
system has been definitely alli^ to our own. • Of course the official 
class had their little jokes at first, and I have heard some excrucia- 
tingly droll fellows making fun ip their pleasing official way ; but 
the Kindergarten teachers are winning their game, and the ordinary 
Board schoolmistress now sees that the old ideas about work are 
degrading ; she sees that no child should, be pllowed to spend a day 
without executing some piece of work with its hands. In another 
i }ear the Kindergarten system will be an integral porljon of the 
VOL. LIV. B 
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■whole scheme of Elementary li^ucation running through every school- 
I am very, very doubtful about the possibility of teaching Drawing 
to every child/ as the. Board propose; for I have seen so many 
hundreds^ and even thousands^ who could never learn to draw on any 
terms whatsoever ; but nine out of ten children seem to' takc naturally 
to the handling of ^ solid material if they arc rightly grounded. Wo 
wish not to teach k trade, but to lead up to the ability which helps a 
child to' learn anything. The cubes, and bricks, and clay of the 
infant school may be exchanged for simple tools when the children, are 
promoted to tlie^ boys’ school, and the youths may advance gradually 
and with ease till they can use mitre-box and tenon-saw with skill. 
Then will come the time for beginning more intricate kinds of manual 
labour. Woodwork has been found the best for training the 
youngsters to use their hands deftly, but the Sheffield lads work 
admirably in iron ; and the^ Birmingham boys seem ready to tuini 
their hands to almost anything. 1 am not theorizing, for we have 
examples even in London Avhich show what can be done, and, if Mr. 
Ricks is allowed to carry out the admirable scheme 'which he has 
drawn up, we shall soon have an excellent system of manual instriic- 
tion^ and vre shall also have a successful workshop attached to almost 
every Board school in London and the provinces. All the principal 
provincial Boards arc getting ready, and the work of manual instruc- 
tion will begin as soon as Parliamentary jealousies have subsided so 
far as to let a Technical Education Bill pass. 

Some people arc afraid of the trades unions men : those people 
know nothing about the working classes. The unions do not like to 
see apprentices crowding into theii; trades, and the whole system of 
apprenticeship is rapidly dying out ; but the men have no objection 
to seeing the faculties of their youngsters evenly and properly 
developed. Many a good fellow, '«^ho growls when he secs his boy 
learning parsing and useless stuff of that kind, will be glad to find 
the boy growing active and handy under scientific all-round tuition. 
Still^ore pleased will the artisans be when they find the evening 
school system properly extended. At present the Department keeps 
its paralj^sing hand on the night schools, and the subjects taught are 
of the usual kind, which young people detest. The Code insists on 
elementary subjects being taken by aH cvejiing scholars, and I think 
I have shown what the* standard subjoets are like when taught under 
the Results " system.^ I am not surprised, but very sorry, to find 
that the evening classes are failuros. They always begin pretty well, 
but the scholars are not under compulsion, and the disgusting nature 
of the nightly drill « soon drives out all but a few phlegmatic 
youngsters. The science classes carried on by teachers, at their own 
risk, are generally successful^ because the Kensington officials do 
allow lectwers a*fair scope ; but I hope that the Boards in all cities 
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and towns may be allowed a^free handj^ and that the Centre schools^ 
and other buildings which now stand empty at nights, may be em- 
ployed for sensible, fruitful teaching. 

Some cautious persons may be alarmed by visions of enormous 
cost : they need not fret at all. Alas !*if we only could call back the 
money that has been flung away by thousands, owing to the annual 
chopping and changing of the "^Results” Code; we should have 
enough to train technically every youth in England for a lodg time. 
The thouglitful Department puts on a new subject one year ; publisliers 
rush in to supply the books and apparatus needed ; the Boards pur- 
chase tons of books and other material, which arc rendered obsolete 
by the next volte-face of the Code-Doctors. A single standard of 
wood will serve five classes, of thirty each, for a year, and it will cost 
.Cl 2; the tools for each shop will cost .CIS, and the extension of the 
Kindergarten system will cause an expenditure of a shilling or two 
per head. If the Clerks only cease to invent any more fancy book- 
subjects, the total cost of the new system will not be more, and may 
be less, than the present haphazard game of frivolous literary experi- 
ments, which pinches. the r;dtepaycrs so sorely. 

And now space compels me to close. I will take upon myself to 
repeat the last words that ever Mr. Forster spoke to me. He had 
arranged a private interview, and I found that he wanted to question 
me in his rough, kindly fashion. After he had got all he wanted 
from me, he sat quietly for a long time, and then said : " Ah ! I am 
sorry now that we could do nothing for secondary education, nothing 
for the lower middle-class, or the middle-class for the matter of that. 
It was a mistake, but we trerc groping our way. They* mayn't give 
me another chance j I'm much afraid I sha^n’t get a chance. If 1 do, 
that^s the first thing — secondary education.” I wdsh the grsfnd, 
rugged man had lived to sec how near we are to obtaining a secondary 
education better and more practically useful than any that he had 
forcsliadowed in his mind. So long as we *do not forget that our 
New Masters exercise the franchise and govern us ; so long we 
take care to enable our young men (and women) to folloif public 
afiairs with judicious interest, the strong new movement can bring 
nothing but good. Only unwise haste and spasmodic optimism can 
render it useless.. • 

I trust that the egotistic franking of m^ phrases may be pardoned : 
it seemed to me necessary to let my personality appear (though the 
lordly editorial "we" is usually pinch more in my line); ibr too 
many charlatans, who could not teach a class to save their lives, get 
up and spin platitudes about education, so that we, who have bent 
our backs to the real work, are like to Jbe {alked down unless we 
assert ourselves. * 

' JaMICS IIUXCIMAN. 

■ • 
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THE IMPARTIAL STUDY OF POLITICS. 


QINCE Burke vindicated in such a lueiiiorable manner the j)ai*ty- 
O system in politics, it has taken an extension which probably he 
never dreamed of. It is a curious speculation what estiiiiato he would 
have formed of those larger developments of his principle which the 
nineteenth century has witnessed. For, indeed, there is a great 
distance between his cautious assertion, that “ no men can act with 
effect who do not act in concert,” and some modern applications of 
tlio doctrine of concerted action. He himsidf lived to see Girondists 
united, as he had recommended, in ‘‘friendship’s holy ties,” and, from 
the view he took of the parties of Eevolut ionary France, pc'rhaps we 
may conjecture how he would have n^gawled those later examples of 
concerted action which have been effecth e on a larger scale. Some of 
these we are accustomed to ajiproye, as thei Anti-Corn Law League ; 
others wi' disapprove, as the Slaveiy ]*ai*ty and the Raihvay Rings of 
the United States; while about others again we are divided in opinion, 
as, ^or instance, the Pamellite pai’ty or the Socialist j)arty. But I 
doubt if Burke would have approved any of them. 

It is indeed evident enough that he foresaw, even before the French 
Revolution began, the tremendous potency of that engine of party- 
concert. But in the quiet English world df those days ho was not 
afraid to set it in iribtion. There .-existed then no deep incurable 
diffensnees of jprinciple. Nothing fundamental, either in religion or 
politics, was attacked. Had hi? rewritten, thirty years later, his 
“ Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontent,” ho would 
perhaps have laid dt down that party-concert was only beneficial 
where differences of opinion were confined to secondary questions, and 
would have denounced, with' all the eloquence of his passionate old 
age, those party divisiotis on fundamental principles which have thu 
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nature of civil war, sometimes even of religious war. For us it is as 
useless to denounce these things as it is useless to dononnce the Freneli 
llevolution. Wo cannot prevent or avoid them. But let us, at least, 
bo alive to the dangers that attend them. Tliey act .upon our ha1)its 
of thought. T^liey accustom us to consider public questions in a spirit 
as unfjivourable as possible to the discovery of truth. They produci^ 
a kind of epidemic lunacy, such as history sometimes exhibits to us in 
njitions that, are on the eve of great disasters. 

Some humble efforts, in which 1 have had a share, have lately 
been made to grapple with the specific evil of. this, mental diseaSi^ 
produced by party spirit. These efforts have chiefly proce("d(*d from 
the Universities, and have been more or loss connected w'ith the move- 
ment of University Extension. The Social and Political Educational 
League, in 'which such men as Mr. J. K. Stephen, Mr. Fossott Lock, 
and Mr. Howard Hodgkin have taken a pleading part, lately hold a 
meeting, to which I communicated an addresg I had delivered two 
y(jars ago to a similar society, the Cardiff Association for the Impartial 
Study of I'olitical Questions. An iin|^erfect report of this address drew 
from M. Ostrogorski — wdio has lately published, in the ‘‘ Annales 
de TEcole Libre des Sciences Politiqucs,” the best sketch I have ever 
seen of the history of parties in the United Slates — ^the remark that 
the reform I advocate ought to be “ the ceterum cvnseo of all men 
who think.” I am ghad, then, to avail myself of the Editor s per- 
mission to lay the address before the readers of the Contemporary 
Review. 


The impartial study of political,questions ! If political questions — 
that is, questions of the public well-being — are all-important,^ if 
an interest in them is among Englishmen universal, it might seem 
scarcely necessary for yen to founjil a society, or for mo to deliver an 
address, in behalf of the impartial study of them. For surely all 
honest, serious study tries at least to be impartial. Surely there can 
be no more obvious cause of error than partiality. The judge, V^en 
ho addresses the .iury, warns them against yielding to « bias or 
prejudice ; the scientific man in his researches is especially on his 
guard against that tendency to a foregone conclusion which spoils all 
investigation and reduces ij to a mockery. Surely tiiere can be no 
exception to the rule that sti»dy shoul^ bo impartial — surely there 
cannot be subjects in the study of which paftiality is to be recom- 
. mended or not to be condemned. • • 

Yet somehow this undertaking of yours, that you will study 
political questions impartially, sounds strange and startling, and you 
seem to feel it so yourselves. Perhapj^ what is strange is that 
politics should be regarded and spoken* of as a matter of study at all. 
• Yes ! Ijet us frankly admit that we may nafurally be a little startled, 
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a little- alarmed, to hear politics classed offliand, as wo might class 
arithmetic or geography, among subjects of study. Politics concern 
our greatest interests, and therefore excite our warmest feelings ; not 
among studies, not among sciences, wo class them more naturally 
among higher tilings, by the side of religion, honour, morality. To 
be a politician is to bo warm; eager, earnest, dift^oted ; the virtue of 
a politician is to bo staunch and zealous in the ' cause ho attaches 
himself to ; and that sort of cold indifference which seems implied in 
impartiality appears not only not a duty, but* actually a sin, in politics. 

‘ You do not mean,. I am sure, when you undertake to be impartial, 
that you will for the future cease to be earnest and eager politicians, 
that you will renounce all strong, clear, sharply cut opinions, or even 
that you will for the future regard the strife of political parties wdth 
indifference, as if it no longer concerned you, much less with con- 
tempt as if you were raised ^ above it. And yet how can this bo ? 
How. can you be impartial and partial at the same time ? How can 
you at once maintain the passionless objectivity that befits the 
student, and the ardqtir, the unflinching decision, without which a 
politician is good for nothing ? 

There is no real difTiculty luu’e, and y(‘t there is so much apparent 
diffienliy that it is w^orlh while to dw'ell for a moment upon the point. 
By partiality w'e do not mean strong and decided opinions. Of course, 
when you hear very unsparing and rancorous language used, veiy un- 
compromising courses reconimendcd, you may su])pose tliat you are 
among strong partisans — that is, i)arf ial people. But it is not necessarily 
the case. Opinions fonni'd w'ith perfect impartiality may be strong and 
uncompromising ; the strongest oinrJons are often the most impartial, 
even when such opinions are most strongly and passionately expressed. 
1 was suiprised, the otlier day, to hear a friend say of M. Taine’s 
book on the Trench liovohil ion that it Avas* c'vidently i^artial. He. 
said so because M. Taino has taken a verj’^ unfavourable vimv of the 
Jacobin party, and has spoken of them iii very unsparing language. 
But fioes this, by itself, prove him to be partial ? If so, what are we 
to do when w(5 have to deal with great ciimes and great criminals ? 
Are we not to describe them as they are ? Partiality means a 
deviation from tjie truth. When then the truth is extreme, terrible, 
jnonstroiis — and this is sometimes the*casc-r— plii*tiality would be shown 
not by strong but by weal? language. If the Jacobins really were 
the meJnsters M. Taine believes them to have been, it was impai- 
tiality,* not part-iality, to describe them as he has done.^ Eveiy- 
thing depends on the fact, on the evidence. Now my friend put the 
question of fact entiifely on one side. He inferred the partiality of 
M. Taino immediately^ from the warmth of his language. What 
struck me was that ho did not profess to hate examined the evidence 
and found -the charges brought against the Jacobins groundless. He 
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only arf^ued : The picture is extreme, therefore it must he partial. SI. 
'Inline writes with strong indignation, therefore w'e ar(' not to trust him. 

Now, 1 say, indignation, strong feeling, is not necessarily partiality, 
and Uiercforo strong language is no j^roof of partiality. l.\artiality 
is the sacrifice of truth to a party.* In ord(*r therefore to con- 
vict a writer of par^lity,, you must sho\y that he was conm^cted with a 
party at the time when ho made his investigation, and that this has pre- 
vent (id him from discerning t he facts or estimating them accuratcfly. And 
yet 1\I. ’^Faine tells us that# when lu5 formed his estimate of the French 
lie* volution he liad no party connexion. All the passion he now shows has 
been aroused in liim, so he says, hy the study of the facts, and therefore 
it cannot liavo preveiit.cd hita from studying them properly. Nor docs 
it now prcivent him from seeing them ; on the contrary, lie feels it pre- 
cisely because he sees them so clearly. Of course, my friend had a 
perf(ict right to arrive at a different conclusion. But, oven sui^posing 
J\I. Tairie to have made a gi’cat mistake about the Jacobin party, he 
would not, 1. think, be faii’ly chargeable with partiality. For partiality 
,dot*s not merely mean error or exaggeration, it means specifically that 
kind of error or (exaggeration which is produced by judging of things 
und(ir a fixed prejudice, under a party bias. 

This, at any rate, is what you mean when you undertake to study 
politics impartially. You mean merely that you ^^nll consider the 
facts without bias. You do not undertake that when you have con- 
sidered them no strong feeling or passion shall arise in your mind. 
Y\)u will not begin your studies with a political bias, but you do not 
undertake that your studies shall not givo you a strong political bias. 

your object is to acquire a firm political creed.* And what 
reason is there to think that this creed, when you have found it, will 
not be as shaqfiy cut and positive as those old party creeds which you 
refuse to regard as autihoritative ? There is nothing in the im]3ar- 
tiality you aim at which is inconsistent wdth the strongest feeling or 
the Tuost decisive action. 

In a country like this, where party passion has been so much 
indulged and has burned so hotly, the opinion, the political creed, of 
most people has boon imposed upon them like the religion in which they 
were bom. They have lived in it as an atmosphere of which they 
were scarcely conscious, or if they have become awhre that questions 
have another side, that opinioni^diffefent from their own are tenable and 
even plausible,, they have soon found that it was not so easy (or them 
to change their atmosphere ; that ^they broke ties, disappoiMc,d hopes, 
suffered inconvenience, perhaps incurred serious loss, when they tried 
to establish an independent political position for themselves. You do 
not, I suppose, complain of this, ’ You r^cogpize that political activity 
imposes a ceriain amount of restraint ifpon individual opinion. 1 for my 
part should go as far as most people in admitting that there must be 
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compromise, that tliere must be party-subordination, that we must 
sometimes waive a conviction, sometimes stifle a misgiving. I^ac- 
tical life has exigencies^ which the theorist is slow to admit. It w6uld 
be so delightful it we could always act simply in accordance with our 
convictions. Biit, alas ! it happens sometimes — ^nayj my historical 
studies lead me to think it most commonly happeij^ — ^that men have to 
act on the spur of the moment, and must act with decision, when 
they are 'tolerably well aware that they have no solid opinion. Through 
the greater part of history, it seems to me, political action has been a 
leap ill the dark. And yet the leap had to bo taken ! The problem 
has generally been, not, What is it right to do ? but. Granted we do 
not know what is right, yet since we mtist do something, what will 
it be safest on the whole for us to do ? In such circumstances 
the best course of action is but a makeshift, and a rude organization 
is prepared to regulate it. JVe select a leader in whom wg hope we 
may confide, we rally round him and surrender our opinions to his ; 
he shapes for us a creed to which we resolve to adhere, and which wo 
try to regard as true enough for practical purposes. And then it, 
becomes a virtue to be loyal to our party, and soon to be too nice 
about the party-creed, to indulge in independent thought or in im- 
partiality — all this begins to seem unpractical, perverse, fatal to party 
discipline, tending to confusion. Is not this unavoidable ? Must wo 
not make the best of it ? 

But now when such party-discipline is maintained for several gene- 
rations together, the alloy of falsehood that was there from the 
beginning accumulates, until the quantity of it becomes prodigious. 
In the end, the heady, drugged liquor that we drink mounts to the 
brain ; the fog of falsehood that settles over us, fed continually by 
speeches in Parliament, speeches at the hustings, speeches and leading 
articles eveiywhere, begins to blot out the, very heavens, till Ave 
stagger, blinded and choking, in an atmosphere composed of the lies 
of many generations, w'’hich lie in layers one above another, wdiefe no 
breat^ of fresh thought has been suffered to disturb them. It is then 
that w'e tegin, if we are wise, to say to each other, Come and let us 
make ail impartial study of political questions. 

Surely such a crisis has now come upon us. The portentous 
disruption that We have just witneiljsed mujBt surely give rise to a* 
certain amount of political scepticisn}, must lead us to revise our 
method^ and look with some little suspicion into the logic by wrhich we 
have bQen* in the habifi of ascertaining political truth. Misgivings 
were hushed in the triumphant years when Liberalism marched from 
victory to victory. An observer indeed might find it hard to grasp 
the theory of the thing, ^y what process a new crop of liberal 
‘doctrines always sprang up w'hen Liberalism seemed exhausted by 
success, how thee new doctrines were so easily proved to be truly < 
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liberal even when they appeared incousistent with the old, whether 
there was any limit to the power of developing new doctrines, similar 
to tfiat which Father Newman attributed to thg Catholic Church, with 
which Liberalism waft credited — ^these and a hundred other doubts 
occurred to the observer, but the party was not troubled by them. 
For why ? The partji was successful. The prodigiqus agreement and 
enthusiasm with which each new discovery was welcomed, the pro- 
digious sucqess which attended each now development, seemed like 
signs of a divine inspiration, and Liberalism, like Catholicism — from 
which indeed it borrowed much — overwhelmed opposition by an 
appearance of unanimity, universality, and fcertaiiity. But this dream 
of unanimity is now surely dissolved. Under the name of Liberalism 
we see now what different, hostile views were confused together. The 
utopia of a world governed by a consensus among all rational 
civilized people, where force would be scarcely needed except to con- 
trol a few obstinately j)erverso representatives^ of the older state of 
things, surely this is gone. And if so, all the difficulty, all the 
bewilderment, comes back upon us. We must seek some other note 
of truth, now that the old Catholic one — qmd semper^ quod uhique, quod 
ah omnibus — in its modem paraphrase, the agreement of the civilized 
world, has failed us. What can we do then ? What else in political 
questions but what we do in questions of another kind ? If we would 
know the trath about a subject we study it. If then we would know 
the truth about politics, let us devote ourselves to the impartial study 
of poUtical questions. 

For after all politics may bo looked at in another, in quite a 
different way. Instead of an qrena of contest, in which Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals are marshalled against each other, in which 
the same old watchwords are eteftially repeated, the same reckless 
popular arguments continuaHy furbished up anew — an arena, in 
short, of action and adventure — we may speak of politics as a 
department of study, if not of science. We may talk of political 
science, or political philosophy. There is no dyference of opinion 
about this. All parties have what they call their principles^ profess 
«to assert certain political truths, refer to great writers who are supposed 
to have established the doctrines which it is their business to reduce 
to practice. Th^se principles, these doctrines, must clearly be matter 
of study ; if they are erroneous the partj^ that founds on them must 
nee^s go wrong ; so too if they have been misconceived or misapplied. 
How is it then that we hear so littfe of politics as a matter of study ? 
How is it that they are not taught in schools or at universities ? 

Well ! this is the way of the world. It is the fate of all great 
doctrines which have momentous practica]. applications to be lost in 
their applications, to fall into the hands of practical men who trouble 
•themselves but little about their abstract truth and think exclusively 
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of making them prevail, and themselves prevail with them. Of the 
immense crowd that in a country like this take part in politics only 
an individual here an^ there has any taste for the theoretic^sidfe of 
them. To the majority the principles are mere solemn platitudes 
which give dignity and respectability to the pursuit'; for them the 
real business begins when the personal element enters, when elections 
take place, when K. wins and B. loses, or when an institution is attacked 
and a grand fray tjjkcs place, exciting all the emotions of battle and 
ending in a distribution of spoils. Not tliat they could do without 
the principles ! , No ; half the pleasure of the fray consists in the 
proud sense of lighting for something great and high ; they like 
immensely to feel themselves cliampions of the truth, crusaders. But 
their own business is with the fighting ; the princii:)les they take more 
or less on trust. Some one else, no doubt, has inquired and philoso- 
phized ; they are content with the results. A grand war-cry is the 
main thing ; this, and a short argument to save appearances, will suflBice 
foj: the theoretical part. And so they plunge into the fray, not sus- 
pecting that in many cases the measure they suppoiii does not really 
embody the principle they profess, that sometimes the so-called prin- 
ciple is a mere ambiguity which sounds so grand just because it is 
hollow, and that sometimes when it is most solemn and most impressive 
it is nevertheless entirely untrue. 

I wish people could understand that it is not enough to have 
principles ; they must have true jirinciples. Wo talk sometimes as if 
principles were grand things in themselves ; we admire gi*eat historical 
struggles, on the ground that it is a proof of a noble energy when 
people are found ready to make sacrifices for principle. Better, no 
doubt, is energy than mere stagnant indifference ; but I often think 
we forget, or do not sufficiently edhsider, how great is the instinctive, 
almost automatic love of fighting ^in the human animal. Sacrifices 
for principle ! Well, but was the principle true ? Did the com- 
batant, before he entered the fray, ponder conscientiously, methocfecally 
the /principle on \^ich he acted ? Did he impartially consider the 
'questions? For if not, and this is the commoner case, the struggle, 
war, of revolution was not really for principle ; it was only an out-^ 
break of the combativeness which is our besetting sin, and principle 
was not really tha motive of it, but only the pretext^ History is full 
of these sham wars ot principle, of which the main result is to bring 
the principle itself into discredit. In religion and in politics the 
noblest doctrines gradually lose th^ir sacredness through being turned 
into the war-cries of hypocritical parties — parfiies which professed to 
have been moved by these principles to take up arms, when in fact 
they took up arms for th^ fun of it and then sheltered themselves 
under the . principle. * 

No one«has any right to talk of principles, either in politics or any^ 
other great subject, udio has not made a methodical study of the 
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subject. Principles of this sort do not come to us by inspiration. 
At this time in the Tvorld’s history, when on every subject such stores 
of information have been collected, when method ha^ been so care- 
fully considered, and* so many false methods have been exposed and 
renounced, we 'must cease to confound principles with party cries, or 
to imagine that any high-flown sentiment or jingling phrase is true 
enough to fight fdr or good enough to hold a party together. We 
must be serious. In other departments we have lojig been impatient 
of hollow phrases. In ' scientific investigation, for instance^ the 
phrase, the swelling oracukr maxim, is utterly di; 3 credited — it -is 
scouted as mediaeval, as belonging to an obsolete system. Principles 
of quite a different sort reign now in that department, principles 
slowly arrived at, provisionally admitted, until a prodigious weight of 
■experience confirms them, and if accepted at last, liable even then to 
disappear in further developments and higher generalizations. But it 
is still quite otherwise in the political world. , There it seems that no 
corresponding advance has been made. There the old watchwords 
«till reign ; there the old, vague, blustering terms — liberty, equality, 
and the rest of them — and the old maxims, traditional commonplaces 
of pai'ty rhetoric, live on in a world where all else is changed. 
Surely, in these days we want words less pompous and more carefully 
defined, principles better tested and better suited to the modes of 
thinking of the age. 

I d6 not know but that you may bo disposed to regard me as 
something of a sceptic in politics. Not so, if it is scepticism to doubt 
whether truth in politics can possibly be attained, for I have more 
belief than most people in the .possibility of giving precision and 
certainty to our knowledge in this department. But I airi a great 
sceptic about the current political system. For, in the midst of all 
our party divisions, there has gixjwn up a sort of accepted political 
•cree^, a doctrine which is held to be almost beyond controversy, the 
settled result Of civilization and progress. It ns supposed that all 
enlightened men are agreed upon tbis doctrine, and that by it all the 
principjJ questions of government are settled, so that really ciot much 
now remains open to question. I am indeed a great sceptic about 
this supposed creed of civilization. I believe it will not bear examina- 
tion, and that scarcely any /sirticte in it is final. I believe that of those 
principles upon which all enlightened m^ are 'supposed to be agreed, 
Kiany are not even true. That imposing sembjance of a finals agree- 
ment, in which before long all controveny will be merged, appears to 
me a complete illusion, an illusion of a very ordinary kind. The 
.appearance of agreement is only the result of vi^eness in the use of 
language ; the fabric looks solid only because we are not allowed to 
^come very near it ; the propositions sound satisfactoiy only because 
• .they have tiever yet been analysed. , “ « 

How, indeed, can this system be true ? Where, how, and by whom 
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was it frameJ? It did not grow out of an impartial study of 
political questions. It sprang up in the midst of party controversy, 
in minds he&ted with opposition and contending for interests. 
Party conflict may be necessaiy, and for certain purposes good, 
but it is not a school for 'tho discovery of truth*. To discover 
truth requires impartiality first,, next contempt for mere iwpular 
success, ^then continuous, patient, often difficult tltains of reasoning. 
All these are necessarily wanting in the party-strife, where votes must 
be obtained at whatever cost, and where it ‘is vain to urge anything, 
however essentig.1 to the demonstration, which is not popular, imme- 
diately intelligible, obvious to the meanest capacity. In those conflicts 
truth ihay be propagated, when it has been discovered by other means, 
but it can neither be discovered nor proved, and tho most splendid 
triumph at the polling-booths leaves the question of truth precisely 
where it was. We could imagine a great and final system of political 
truth springing up amqng us, if it were the work of political philoso- 
phers improving their methods and concentrating their efforts as 
philosophers have done in other departments, but it is not represented 
as having sprung up mainly in this way. By great party-conflicts, 
by Acts of Parliament, which have settled great questions practically 
for us, it is supposed that in some way truth has been discovered or 
at least proved, as if the ballot-box could be an organ of scientific 
discovery. Though I use so many words, I do but say perhaps a little 
more strongly and decidedly what you affirm by the act of founding 
this Society. You say we should study political questions impartially. 
I say, we must put politics on a new basis — on a basis of systematic and 
reasoned tnitii. We must have, not .Whig and Tory principles, handed 
down to us from the party-conflicts of other times and enshrined in the 
rhetoric of ancient party-leaders, but principles of political science as 
taught by great thinkers and writers. Those great writers, whom 
we name with reverence, yet scarcely read, and seldom practically 
follow in our politics, must come now to the front, must take hence- 
forth -the lead. We must have masters whose style is calm, whose 
terms are precise, whose statements are duly qualified, who see both 
sides of a question, and who know the history of the past — the 
Tocquevilles and the Mills ; and we must make up our minds that if 
anything like agreement is ever to be» reached on political subjects, it 
will not be by any ambunt ^f party agitation or by any number of 
victories at the poll, bqjb by a sufficient supply of such teachers and by 
due docility in those who learn from them. 

In other words, politics must become a branch of study, a matter 
of teaching and learning. But here perhaps I may seem to expect 
too much, and you may douhti whether your Society can attempt a study 
which I represent as so scientific. You begin well by securing help 
from all the political p^ies. This of course is indispensable, and 
if you make due. progress, the time will come when at your meetings 
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you will have becomo so accustomod and so attacked to the free 
scientific way of handling the subject, that you will almost forget the 
existence of those parties. I think you are right too^ if, as I hear, 
you have decided not*to proceed to a division at the termination of a 
debate. I likb this, and think it is* perhaps more important than 
some might suppose. Your object is to find the truth. Now 
a majority may •bo a very respectable thing,' but it has no 
function in the investigation of truth. This ^is porhap^ hardly 
a traism, if I may judge from the i)revalent way of speaking. 
How .often is some great Act of Parliament, some Reform Bill, 
spoken of as if it had establishdd a principle, as if in some mar- 
vellous way it had made solnething true and right which was- not so 
before. But in the pursuit of truth the number of votes is of no sort 
of importance. It is so wholly indifferent which side has the majority 
that you can infer nothing whatever from it. A majority has, it seems 
to me, no particular inclination to take the right side, but also it has 
no particular leaning towards the wrong. It belongs to i^olitical action, 
;and has no place in politic.al study. 

So far, then, it appears that you have made excellent arrangements 
for a political debating society. But allow me, first, to w^am you 
against resting content with a mare debating so(;jety ; and, secondly, 
to suggest the possibility that your j)resent plan may not prove suffi- 
cient to meet all your wishes, and may call for additions and farther 
developments. 

First, a debating society, whether impartial or not, is still a society 
simply for making speeches. In the debating societies that I have 
known, speech-making has been an end and not mc?rely a* means — ^nay, 
it has been almost the principal end. The main object whicli the 
members have had in view has been to acquire the power of 
expressing themselves in public with freedom and effect. No doubt, 
in any good debating society, the matter as well as the form 
of the speeches is . considered ; but distinctive excellence will 
appear chiefly in the form. Now what is it that you mean to 
oncourage-— just thinking on political subjects, or merq|[y smart 
speaking ? Do we want a new society for the purpose of training a 
few more of those talking-machines of which we have so many 
already, of encojiraging that fluency in political platitudes which our 
party system itself encourages ipo fatally ? I-have assumed through- 
out this address that your object is precisely opposite, that ygu wish 
to acquire a firm grasp of principles, to lay a* foundation oT political 
knowledge in precise . definition, luminous classification, trustwortliy 
generalization, authentic information. This yoju ^hope to do by the 
co-operative method, by a society, by megl^ings. I would ask you to 
consider carefully the regulations which will determine the character 
i of your debates. Bear in mind that clearness of •thought has one 
eternal enemy — ^rhetoric. It is difficult to 'encourage eloquence and 
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to enconrage justness of thought at tho same time and by the same* 
methods. Your regulations ought to put some restraint upon the 
flow of rhetoric, to reduce as much as possible the temptations to 
display. Perhaps, for example, if you have so'me meetings where 
the audience is largo, you might arrange to have 'other meetings 
smaller and more select. You might try to introduce dialectical dis^ 
cussion, which slidiild proceed by rapid question <ind answer, objec- 
tion anJ reply, and, where the members should speak sitting. Aa 
your object is to assiniilato political as mucji as possible to scientific- 
discussion, you should study to borrow the forms of scientifip dis- 
cussion. Parliamentary forms, I think, should bo avoided. Written 
papers* should be encouraged, since writ&ig almost imposes serious 
reflexion. It will bo of no avail to eschew partiality, if you allow 
yourselves to fall into the snare of rhetoric. Tinsel phrases, the 
childish delight in uttering solemn periods and hearing the sound 
of applause, bias the mind not less powerfully than party connec- 
tion. 

Another difecnlty occurs to me. You intend to discuss political 
questions. But is it so easy to decide what questions are political 
and what are not? Is it so easy to fix the limits of tlio political 
sphere ? That qin^stion becomes #irgent as soon as you begin to 
regard the sut)ject seriously. Of course, if you are coptonted 
with delivering a series of set speeches which shall be greeted 
with applause, or if you intend merely to repeat the old story 
how the Whigs or the Tories have been always right and thoir 
opponents always wrong, the difficulty will not trouble you. But 
if you really entertain *the notion of discovering truth, if you 
intend to investigate political questions seriously and renouncing 
all foregone conclusions, you cannot but soon make the remark 
how difiicult it is to separate political questions from others wdiich 
are not usually called political. If there is a science of politics 
at all, it must needs be almost the most complicated of all sci6nces. 
It deals with that curious phenomenon called the State, which is a 
kind of (jrganism composed of human beings. The lives of individual 
men, even the greatest men, are included in the life of the State ; 
almost everything indeed is included in it. Does not the very thought 
of studying such*a vast comprehensiveb phenomenon, apdof discovering 
the laws that govern it, give rise to a^eeling of bewilderment ? DoeS' 
it not strike you that this study must rest upon other studies, that this 
science niust presume the results (jE other sciences, and therefore that 
it cannot properly be studied by itself? Let me illustrate this by one 
or two examples. \Irfwill take almost at hazard some of tho 'questiona 
which are most likely to occupy you. I see on your list tho question 
of Free and Fair Trade. Yoif will not doubt that this question is 
political ; jt is proved to be so by the plainest of all tests, for it ^ 
decides votes at the hustings. But it is equally evident that the 
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question belongs to political economy. The freedom of trade has 
formed the main topic of economists since the “ Wealth of Nations ” 
was published. Hero then ^politics run into Pplitical Economy. If 
you seriously mean to form an opinion on this political question, how 
can you ev&de the economical question that lies under it ? 

* Or take the Irish question, which has convulsed the nation so recently. 
That, if any questioA, is political. But in the dischssion of it what 
sorb of argunient is used ? It is said that the Act o,f Union, by which 
the Dublin Parliament was •brought to an end, was passed by cornipt 
ineans, that it did not receive the assent of the Irish people ; and 
so on, and so on. Well ! are thbse statements true, or are they 
not true ? This is evidently ‘a historical question. To answer it you 
must consult the record of occurrences which took place at the 
close of the last centuiy. In other words, you must travel out 
of politics proper into histoiy. Does not this example show yRi 
how far you run the risk of being led, what^ complicated inquiries 
await you ? Indeed, it seems to mo that that immense and pregnant 
question which was so suddenly brought before us, the question of 
Home Rule, involves the greatest of those j;)rinciples which political 
thinkers, using a historical method and availing themselves of that 
vast supply of trustworthy historical information nvhich till a very 
recent time Avas wanting, have established. But have these prin- 
ciples been mast/ered as yet by our population ? I think not. Our 
political commonplaces, those so-called principles the announcement 
of which sets all throats shouting and all hands clapping, are 
in a great degree exploded in the schools. In the schools the 
historical has supplanted the « method, whereai^'the party- 

world still lives in the dregs of eighteenth-century Liberalism. 
That impartial view at which you aim is, in fact, a historical 
view. When the party-scales fall from our eyes, what w^e see 
before us is simply history. ‘‘The thing which hath been is the 
thing which will be.” Would you know what is wise and right 
in politics, you must consult experience. In politics, as in other 
departments, wisdom consists in the knowledge of the la^vs that 
govern the phenomena, and these laws can only be discovered “by the 
observation of facts. Now, in the political department we call the 
observation of foots, history. It this is so, how can* we avoid the 
conclusion that such a stncly ot politics^ os yOu meditate cannot be 
separated from the study of history ? ^ . 

You will allow me, I am sure, tl^us frankly to point out lha diffi- 
culties with which you will have to contend. It may prove that a 
more complicated machinery than you have planned is necessary in 
order to cany your purpose worthily into effect. And in that case it 
is, of course, possible that you may find*on trial that you have under- 
taken more than you can perform in a manner thoroughly satisfactory. 
Even so your .Society might still be infinitely useful. Its ffiscussions 
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might be suggestive, even if they should not be exhaustive ; they 
might give much, even if they should leave you hungering for 
more. 

On the other hand, you may find yourselves able to give to your Society 
that further development which the plan of it seems to me likely 
to require. What, in one word, is this further development ? To 
discussion, it seems to me, you may wish to add vnethodical teaching, 
and t;o*politics you may wish to add political economy and histoiy. 
These, indeed, are vast additions ; they wguld convert your debating 
society into something which we should describe by quite another name, 
into a sort of institute or college of the political sciences. You may 
not be prepared, and perhaps even it would not be wise, to look so far 
forward, to undertake so much at once, or even to indulge the thought 
of ever undertaking so much. But in a solemn commencement like 
this, it is impossible not to speculate, at least for a moment, to what 
height the seed now sown may conceivably grow. In an inaugural 
address, allow me to adopt for a moment the tone of an augur. It is 
now seventeen years since, in the Senate House of the University of 
Cambridge, I delivered a lecture on the Teaching of Politics. Ever 
since that time, but especially during the last ten years, I have observed 
in difierent parta(|,of the country *how the idea of regarding politics 
as a matter of’ teaching makes w'ay, and how the demand for political 
teaching grows. The movement here connects itself in my mind with 
many similar movements which I have had the opportunity of observing, 
and therefore I think I can foresee the course it is likely to take. 
Now observe that if you find difficulties in realizing what you wish, 
you may gd^ help. You want better knowledge, and you may possibly 
find, as I have said, the subject too vast for you to grapple with un- 
aided. You may come to think that you want the help of economists 
and histomns, if not of other classes of learned men. Your discussions 
may leave you craving for something more systematic ; they may sug- 
gest doubts which you would Kke to refer to investigators of authority. 
If so, do not forget that the old Universities are now very different from 
what tliey used to be. Whatever knowledge, whatever insight can be 
found there, is very much at your service. If in former times their studies 
were too little practical, had too little bearing upon the questions which 
agitato the world, this can scarcely b^ said nqw. If in former times the 
scholars of the Universities were w^tippe*d up in monastic seclusion 
and tpok little interest in tKe topics of the day, this again can scarcely 
be said how. But you are not likely to forget this, for I understand 
the University Extension lecturers have visited this neighbourhood. 
Possibly, however, it has not occurred to you that the' two schemes, 
University Extension an^ this Society for the Impartial Study of 
Political Questions, belong te and have an affinity with each oi^er. 
We have^ at Cambridge economists, and we have also historians who 
do not ^un the actual times in which we are all living. In the 
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Extension Scheme, and other similo]^ schemes, we have a machinery 
hy which these academic teacliers are bronght easily within reach of 
those who in great towns like this feel the want of academic teaching. 
1 do not overrate the value of this kind of help. The time was, no 
doubt, when sudi scholastic politics would have been regarded with 
contempt, and I do net suppose that even now you are accustomed 
to expect much light upon pilmtical 'questions from* the collegians of 
Cambridge and Oxford. Nevertheless, I think yon have found out 
already that ^ey have something to give, and if you' will only persist 
in appealing for their help, I believe yon will bo more and more 
satisfied with the result. The demand will create the supply. They 
will find out what you want,* and gradually they will prepare them- 
selves^ to give it. Here, then, is my suggestion. Yon seem to 
recognise already that you will need help of some kind. You have 
asked distinguished men, some of them strangers, to deliver lectures 
which are to be introductory to your discussions. I say, then, for 
tho future, when you want sdoh lecturers, go for them sometimes to 
t^jio Universities. And if you find, as you may do, that, on such a 
subject as Free Trade, for instance, a single lect)||^ or a pair of 
l(H:tnres, one on each side, is not suflicient, and rather disturbs your 
mind than quiets it, if you bSgin to see whole sciqnces and systems 
of thought lying under those political questions which jjrou have under- 
taken to study impartially, then, 1 say, call the Extension Lecturers 
back to Cardiff, and supplement your debates by courses of lectures 
and by standing classes in political economy and in history. 

You -see, no doubt, what I aim at. 'What leads me to take an 
interest in your enterprise, what has caused me to accept with pleasure 
your invitation to deliver this address, is that I have recognized hero 
another wave in the great tide of which I have for many years 
watched the advance. Jt is our part at the Universities to give 
coherence, connexion, and system to the tlunking of the nation. 1’ 
see e'/erywhere how the nation begins to strive more than in past 
times towards such coherence ; I am glad also to see how it learns 
the habit of looking to the Universities for help in this Strife, ^nd how 
rapidly the Universities are acquiring the habit and the skill to Tender 
such help ; and I look forward to the time when the English Univer- 
sities will »:tend, their action ovpr the whole community by creating 
a vast order of high-class 'popular teachers, who shtdl lend their 
aid everywhere in the' impartial study of gpreat questions, political or 
other, and so play a part in the guidance of the* national miftd,^ such 
as has never bMn played Univenuties in any other country. It is 
in this hope, and as a step to the fhlfilment of ij^ that I inaugurate 
and wish all success to your Society. 

J. B. Seelet. 
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‘'HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN/' 


I N dealing Avith the hymns now usedj more or less generally^ in the 
services of the Church of England, vre arc treating of a matter 
not settled by any^uthority competent to give a binding decision on the 
subject. Practically, there are two collections, which may be regarded 
as representing 'the belief of the two great theological schools which 
make up the mahi body of English Churchmen, the so-called Broad 
Churchmen furnishing, at present, nothing more than a leaven, which 
may ultimately affect the whole mass, but which has, thus far, no 
such distinctive expression of its aims as may be conveyed in the 
form of a hymnal. The two collections, which virtually occupy the 
field, are invested with such sanctioYi as may be bestowed unauthori- 
tatively by ecclesiastical and other assemblies, as well by individual 
clergymen and laymen ; and both, beyond all question, exercise a 
great influence on the religious feelings, not on the religioua 
thought, of the age. The change thus brought about has been eflect^ 
in a wonderfully short time, and it is one of the many striking 
changes which mark the half-century of the present reign. Fifty 
years agb the metrical version of the Psalms, familiarly known as 
Tate and Brady, ruled supreme, its ascendency being not much inter- 
fered with by an^occasional jresort to the bpttra, though more rugged, 
English of Stemhold ^nd Hopkins; and'assnredly,' it is no small 
deliverance to be rid of both these versions, as a whole. There was 
sometKin^ terrible in the here ppssibility of being called on to take 
part in the declaration— * • 

. Then Earth, the qnanel to dedde, 

Sto vengefnl jawa extotadtog wide, 

Rash S|[)than to her eentra chew, 

With pMmd^Ablram’s faptioiu orew”— 

this being supposed to reproducff the verse, “Then the earth 
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opened, and swallowed up Dathan, and covered the congregation of 

Abiram." It was both depressing and ridiculous to have the sentence, 

" This is their foolishness, and their posterity •praise, their saying,” 

travestied in the lines 

• • 

“ How great their folly is who thus 
Absurd c9nelusioi|s make ; 

• And yet their children, unteohumed, 

Repeat the gross mistake.” 

It was like a release froip slavery when, in place of this wretched 
doggerel, we first heard some of the hymns in which good men of 
more recent times had expressed their highest hopes and their deepest 
convictions, or an English version of some of the old songs which have 
come down as the inheritance of the Church Catholic through the 
long series of the ages. The direction at first taken was manifestly 
the right one. The psalmody of the services was no longer a mere 
nuisance and pest, withering thought and irritating the feelings. It 
was becoming distinctly an attraction and a refreshment. In the 
comparatively small body of hymns at first brought together, there 
were not a few of high merit as poems — some of singular beauty — 
and a still smaller number which might well be spoken of as faultless. 
This faultlessness Was obviously the end to be aimed at. The theory 
of a hymn is that it should be a perfect lyric poem ; and such poems 
cannot be expected to have the exuberant growth of nettles and 
darnels. It was not necessary that we should have a huge multitude 
of hymns, which might serve as a complete repertory of all the dog- 
matic beliefs and notions of any given theological school ; but it was 
needful that such hymns as we might have should realfy stir the 
thoughts and affect the hearts of tho worshippers, should bring before 
them some aspect of eternal truth in a' form which should impress 
the intellect as much as i^ might charm the ear. The value of such 
a collection wotild be determined necessarily by the numbers. If 
these frere legion, high merit in the whole collection would be hope- 
less. But it soon became manifest that the proprietors of the hymns 
put forth as Ancient and Modem” had objects in view compared 
with which high excellence in art and workmanship was but of very 
secondary importance, and inde^, it would seem in the end, of no 
importance at alL, The temptatipn was soon felt to furnish a com- 
plete series for all the seasons anj festivals^ of the Christian year, for 
every single service in the Book of Common Fraj^er, for every day in 
the week, and for every hour of thp canonical day. Edition after 
edition was put out, each larger than those' which had preceded it; 
supplements added to a stock already, it might have beeu thought, 
loige enough, and tilie hymns so -added were for the^ most part of a 
more and more prononneed character. 'The compilers, it was clear, 
aimed at making the collection's Summa totius theologi<% for the 

F 2 * • 
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laity vitli the serene conviction that they \rho composed the ballads 
of a people had more power than they who made their laws. 

We had thus been* separated 'by a sufficiently wide gulf from the 
psalmody of Tate and Brady, or of Stcrnhold and Hopkins; but was 
the result on the whole a gain ? The end aimed at was, or was 
supposed to be, .the reaching of the hearts of .the people and the 
stirring them to greater earnestness in the Christian life ; but was the 
food thus furnished likely to strengthen them, to turn into bone and 
sinew, to make them more plealr-sighted', more widely reaching in 
tlieir aims, more impartial and unprejudiced in their judgment, more 
watchful against the slightest tendency to substitute tbe letter for 
the spirit, or to subordinate the spirit to the letter ? The new body 
of hymns might be regarded as poems, or as expressions of religious 
belief. What, was the merit of their workmanship as poems and in 
what direction, theologically, morally, and spiritually, were they likely 
to carry the people ? 

Of a collection, containing nearly five hundred hymns, we might 
safely say, even without looking at them, that uniform excellence 
would be an astonishing marvel indeed. It would be both absurd 
and unfair to look in all for the charm of the highest lyric poetry, 
or indeed for .any exceptionally high standard. But this book can 
be weighed in no such balance. Some of the hymns are undoubtedly 
beautiful ; but the great bulk of the matter which makes up the 
volume cannot fail to leave dn the mind of a reader who will go 
through the hymns consecutively and carefully a very painful im- 
pression. .Apart from the few which are really good, and deserve to 
live for all time, the great majority are feeble and dull, while much 
of the matter is mere doggerel, which has crossed the borders of non- 
sense. The fact is that the hymns of this class are hymns designed 
to ret forth or embody a certain system of doctrine, and we need not 
wonder if they bear the stamp of deliberate manufacture, ll^tany of 
the hymns, it cannot be doubted, have ;been written to order, and 
their real or supposed dogmatic accuracy was the only thing to be 
takenjihto account. It has been well said that, so soon as a hymn 
becomes a mere exposition of dogma, its value as a hymn is either 
imperilled or Ipst. But, if it was a hard matter to endure the dog- 
gerel which in "Tat^e and Brady ^ was ja result 6f hammering the 
old Hebrew Psalms into English rh^me, it is not less hard to tolerate 
doggerel which is the result of resolution to express and. to enforce 
certain doctrinal or theojogical.'Views, and to uphold the ecclesiastical 
system commonly known as theit of Sacei^otalists,* or High Church- 
men, or Ritua^sts*. The connexion of d(^atic < exposition with 
dog^rel maybe UlustratSd ^m a mnltitude. of hymns tpken almost 
at random; A hymn for Conprination' (847) has the lines 
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** Grant ns, through Thee, 0 IToly One, 

To know the Father and the Son'; 

And this be our unchanging creed, 

That Thou dost from Them Both proceed." 

Another (364), for the Ember Days, keeps 'on a sufficiently low 
level — ■ • 

“ Undue the Bishops of Thy flock 
With wisdom and with grace, 

Against false doctrine, like a rook, 

To set the heart and face. 

" To all Thy priests Thy truth reveal, * « 

And«mako Thy judgments clear ; 

Make Thou Thy deacons full of zeal, 

And humble, and sincere : 

“And give their flocks a lowly mind 
To hear and »to obey ” — 

the main lesson of the hymn being conveyed obviously in this last line. 
Anotber, for Harvest (386), exhibits some odd or obscure gramma* 
tical constructions, as well as the straits caused by the needs of 
rhyme : — ^ 

** Cod the Father, Wliose creation 

Gives to flowers and fruits their birth, 

' ' I'hou, Whose yearly o^ieration 

Brings the hour of harvest mirth, 

Here to Thee we make oblation 
Of the August-gold of earth ... 

When the harvest of each nation 

Severs righteousness from sin, ' 

And Archangel-proclamation 
Bids to put the sickle in, 

And each age and generation 
* Sink to woe, or glory win, 

“Grant that we, &o." 

With worse confusioa and self-contradiction another Harvest hymn 

tells ua that • 

. . the heavenly Sower 
Goes forth with better seed, 

^ The Word of sure salvation,- 

With Feet and^auds that bleed. . . . 

Within a hallowed acre 
He BOWS yet other grain, 

When p^ceful earth receiveth 
The dihl He died ti^gain ; 

For though the growth TO hidden, 
know that they shall rise ; 

Yea, even now tfcey ripen 
In sunny Paradise. " 

In sopae way^ therefore^ the d^arted are both in Paradise and also 
in the peaceful eifrtb. And this seeming inconsistency brings us to 
a cluster df hymns which 'profess to Beal wjth the subjects of the 
change called D^ath and Resurrection. In one of the hymns on the 
Passion (12^ 'we retad that — * 

, “ lUstii^ friHU His w^ t6-4ay ‘ 

' , In ihs tomb the Savienr lay ; * 

Still He riep^ from Head tgiFeet 
Shrouded in tee Irinding-sheet^ 

Lying in the rock,alo$A 
Hidden by the'sei^ddwne." 
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Butj according to another hymn (122), He was not sle^ng in a 
shroud, but was delivering the spirits in prison : — 

* c 

** In the gloomy realms of darkness < 

Shines a light unknown before, 

For the Lord of dead and living 
Enters at the open door.” 

lu the same way, in a few more years (288) we’ shall be " with those 
that rest asleep within the tonib/^ but at the same tim6 we shall be 
ill a far serencr clime, where there are no more tempests. Similarly, 
in the next hyitin (289) we are told — 


“ Soon will you and I be lying 
Each within his narrow bed ; 

Soon our souls to God who gave them 
Will have sped their rapid flight.** 


We may be told that. there is a difference between body and soul. 
But which is the ^‘1? ” which is the man himself? Here clearly 
the man (the I ^^) is said to be in his narrow bed, and we know 
that he is not so. If it be said that the matter could not be dealt 
with more accurately in a hymn, the reply would be that hymns 
ought not to tr^at of such subjects : but the plea is not a valid one. 
The same confusion runs through a multitude of hymns. In one 
(401) we read — 

** * Eaiih to earth, and dust to dust,’ 

Calmly now the words we say, 

Leaving him to sleep in trust 
Till tile liesurrection day.*’ 

• 

In another (402), for a child, we aro told 

. how peaceful, pale, and mild. 

In its narrow bed ’tiB>Bleeping.” * 


But the next verse says that the child is qjpt there : — 


** In a world of pain and care, 

Lord, Thou wouldst no longer leave it : 
To Thy meadows, bright and fair 
Lovingly Thou dost receive it ; 

Clothed In robes of spotless white , 
Now it dwells with Tl^jee in light’*' • 


Interpisting this imagery as the hymns everywhere intei^ret it, we 
must hold^ that there is a form wlech wears the robe. ^ 

I have said that the collecti^, as a whole, is designed to sub* 
serve a doctrinal ox dogmatic p^ose. If the result contradic- 
tion, this is partijibecauseione hynju is devoted to one dogma and 
'another to another; and pirtly because the writers &nd com- 
pilers havQ not < taken rare to* determine their own meaning and ‘ 
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analyse their own beliefs and convictions. The idea of the hopeless- 
ness of all who do not, as the phrase is^ die in a state of grace, is 
set forth clearly enough in 94^ and in the* Litany of the Last 
Four Things (463) ; and the same thought is probably meant to be 
oppressed by the words in 289 : — 

** Soon we must through darkness go, 

To inherit bliss unending, 

Or eternity of woo ** — 

the latter being clearly the death of sin. But the Ascension hymn 
(147) affirms distinctly that the Eternal Son has conquered this 
death ; and another (202) declares 

“ His kingdom cannot fail/’ 

and that 

He sits at GoeVs riglit hand 
Till all his foes submit.” 

* 

4 

7t is of this reign, and of the issue of it, that Gregory of Nyssa 
joytully asserts that it involres the recovery of “ the very inventor 
of wickedness,’' meaning by this the devil, and add# that " when, in 
the lengthened circuits of time, the evil now blended with and 
implanted in them [the wicked] has been taken away, when the 
restoration to their ancient state of those who now lie in wickedness 
shall have taken place, there shall be with one voice thanksgiving 
from the whole creation.” Nothing less than this, most assuredly, 
is involved in the assertion that Christ reigns till all His foes sub- 
mit,” this submission (according j:o the same great doctor to whom 
we owe the concluding clauses of the Nicene or Constautinopolitan 
creed) being their destruction. His enemies are destroyed and no 
longer exist, because they have all been made His friends. 

Bijt the work of edification miut be carried on; and it would 
seem that anything may serve as the instrument of it. The needs of 
rhyme add sorely to the burdens of feeble or barre;^ thought ; and 
the verse is 'sometimes strange enough. Of the Holy Spirit a hymn 
(211) says — 

** True wind of heaven, from south or north, 

For j6y or chastening, blow ! • 

• The am^firspi^ shall spring forth. 

If ^ou wilt ||id them flow.” * 

How flow? the same , way, pe|hap8, in wKich in 210 vSe ]read — 

“ Faith will vanish into sight, 

Hope be emptied in .delict, * . 

Love in heaven will shine mg/re bright 4 f 
Therefore give us love/’ , 

^his, clearly, is written merely because there are ceirtain other 
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things which are to cease, and the composer stumbles blindly onwards^ 
with faith and ho^, as with prophesyings and speaking with tongues,, 
in spite of St. Paul’s emphatic assertion that faith and- hope 'abide 
eternally with love, although love 'is the greater among the three.. 
This heedless workmanship is shown most of - all, perhaps, in the 
wretchedly poor hymns devoted to the red-letter feast-days. Thus, in 
420, we read — * * 

“ Give us, amid earth’s weary moil, 

' And wealth for which men cark and cai^ 

Mid fortcAo’s pride, and need's wild toil. 

And broken hearts in purple rare. 

Give us thy grace. . . . 

Still sweetly rings the Gosjiel strain 
Of golden store that knows ‘not rust : 

The love of Christ is more than gain. 

And heavenly crowns than yellow diut.” 

But. we must come to matters more serious than considerations of 
good taste or of careful workmanship and art. It is not easy to see 
4 ( 0 n what grounds the changes made in the text of some hymns arc 
justified, or why the same hymns should appear in different forms in 
different editions, for none of which any date is given. A striding 
instance is fouifd in t)|e two presentments of Toplady's hymn, Bock 
of Ages,” and in the changes made in 313, Draw nigh and take 
the Body of tlie Lord,'' which is Neale’s translation of the hymn,. 
“ Saneti, venite, Corpus Christi mmite.” In 218 the line, “ Let thy 
love on all be poured,” in the second verse, has been displaced for the 
poor substitute, " Be by all that live adored ; ” but the hymn itself, 
which, in the earlier editions, appears among the Epiphanj^ hymns 
(and an Epiphany hymn it most truly and thoroughly is), is placed 
among the general hymns in the later editions, which for the Epiphany 
give only some sensuous renderings of the imagery connected with, 
the visit of the wise men from the ^ast. The beautiful hymn (15.G),. 
“ Come, Thou Holy Spirit, come,'’ has been "amended ” after a like 
fashion, and the same remark applies to (180) " To Christ the Prince 
of Peace hut it is not the sensuous imagery which has beem inter- 
fered with, either here or anywhere else. . The removal or even the 
softenifag of such, imagery was no part of the task set before them- 
selves by the compilers of this collection. ' Their purpose has heed 
to lead the people in quite another direction; and it is, perhapt, not 
to be doubted that they hpve achieved already a large measure of 
success, and are likely to achieve much more. 

It is W my purpose, however.^ to contend that thki translation' of 
spiritual- truths into outward and concrete signs, and the, virtual sub- 
stitution of these ^ realities, to the exclusion of the .truths which 
they at best only^figure, is. not -justifiable within the limits; of Com- 
munion ‘recognised by the Chtirch of England.* * I fio not even 
venture tt^ aey that the qompiler of the " Ritual of the Altar/' had hc^ 
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chosen to remain in the English Church for which -he drew up that, 
volume, might not have been justified in rctaiuin^is position within it 
as much as Bishops Wilberforce and Wordsworth or Mr. Bennett. But 
1 am bound to say^hat all this sensuous language, all this erotic 
devotion, fdl this myth-borrowed' imagery, all ‘ this exaggeration or 
embellishment of the merest hiitts in the synoptic or Johanninc 
Gospels, receives no justification, encouragement, nr sanction from the 
Book of Common Prayer. Of the Articles notbiog needs to be said 
in this connexion. No* one, of course, has ever pretended that any 
warrSint for any such language is to be found. there.. There is some- 
thing both astute and unscrupulous in the method . which has been 
adopted for thus indoctrinating the lai^ of the Church of England, 
or rather those among them who are ready to abandon their right 
and duly of thought and judgment, or, in' the words of a hymn 
already cited, are prepared to hear and to obey.'' . The book comes 
with a vague and indefinite authority. Its use has spread from one 
church to another : later and more pronounced editions have displaced 
the milder utterances of the earlier. The desire of not being behind 
the fashion has helped to enlarge the circulation of the most recent 
editions, even though many of the clergy who use the book disapprove 
seriously of much which it contains, and many of tjie laity are even 
repelled and disgusted by language which, to say the least, seems out 
of place beyond the borders of the Latin Church.' That some, or 
rather very many, of these hymns positively. «evel in this concrete 
imagery, and go far towards investing it with a magic charm, is 
beyoijd all doubt. It is also true that of these hymns some have no 
little 'beauty, even in their English dress, although they have suffered 
sadly by the change from the old and more familiar Latin ; but this 
beauty furnishes no warrant for introducing them into hymnals 
designed for English Churchmen. Whatever may be the thcology of 
the^e hymns, it is scarcely that of the Articles or formularies of the 
Church of England. The change from the old versions of the 
''Psalms of David" to the adoration. of outward, wounds and the 
instruments for inflicting them is wonderful indeed ; but the effect of 
such pictures as' the following cannot be wholesome — 



•< See 1 'Hu haods and feet ate ftstened, 
So hetuakee His people free : • 
Not a wpand tl’hemu blood is flowiag 
Bat a foimt of sracse shall be.' 

' Yea, tke very naua whiob nail Hfin 
' ;Kailasalm tot&e.lrtee'' '(^Od). 


There , is isq jimxe warrant for the question- 


KidJesos never bled and died, 

Then' what would thee and all betide 
But uttermost da&hatioh ? (104) — * 
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. than there is for the suggestion that God might, had He so chosen, 
have made oHr seilkes avenues and instruments of nothing but the 
most exquisite agony •and torture. Even more repellent are the 
lines— 

** Thorns, and c^ss, hnd nails, and lanco. 

Wounds, our treasure that enhance, 

• Vinegar, and gall,. and reed, 

* And the pang his soul that freed, 

May these all our spirits sate 

« And with love inebriate ” (105). c 

• 

•It is the “ vqunded side’^ of Jesus which "gives to the Church her 
birth ” (151) ; it is the hiding-place in which the believer may find 
refuge 'and evermore abide (^2). His children appeal to Him "by 
the red wounds streaming, by the life-blood gleaming ” (188). Nay, 
through all eternity, it will be, we are told, the joy of all joys to 
the faithful — 

" To see the Lamb who died. 

And count each sacred Wound 
In Hands and Feet and Side ” (230). 

So, again, they are bidden to — 

Crown Him the Lord of love, 

, Behold llis Hands and Side, 

Rich wounds yet visible above, 

In beauty glorified ” (3M). 

All this is the mere petrifaction of figures, which, if spiritually re- 
garded, may perhaps become full of life and meaning. Anyone who reads 
the charges given in the Gospels to the Twelve and to the Seventy will 
see that a purely spiritual commission is conveyed in terms which may 
be misunderstood carnally by those who are determined so to inter- 
pret them. If the charge to heal the sick, to cleanse the lepers, to 
raise the dead, and to preach the good newS to the poor be not a 
charge to free men from the diseases of sin, to raise them /rom 
spiritual death, and to assure them of the universality and the bound- 
lessness of the Divine Love, then the work of the Redeemer was in 
no sens§* spiritual. But the commission was spiritual, ' and was 
received as such. The process which converted it into a mission of 
thaumaturgy is, seen in the narrative of the disciples sent, to Jesus 
by John the Baptist f^m his prison-Bousa. . This prbeeas is shown in 
a striking light in the hysins (86^, 869) for Hospitals, in which 
the caih^ and the spiritual senses are interchanged and jumbled 
together in utter confusion. 

But with even less warrant (if this were possible) from either the 
language or the spirit’of the standards and. formularies o&the Church 
^ of England is the idolatry bf ^ere outward or Uccidentai^atmments 
brought- out in the whj^le class Uf hymns in whiciPlaention' is made 
of the Cross of* Christ. < Idolatry may seem a strong word ; but 
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under the circumstances vhat other word can used ? We say, 
and we are quite justified in saying, of much of the Latin hymnology, 
that it is erotic, and therefore enfeebling and emasculating. We 
may excuse or explap it as the product . of the theory and the ex- 
perience of monastic life ; but most llnglishmen would nojt on this 
account pronounce^ it to be less dangerous. 'When, therefore, an 
instrument of torture or death is invested with life-giving power — 
when it is set forth as the fitting object of prolonged and rapturous 
contemplation — when it is* represented as the ground of all our hopes 
and trust, what is this but to put it on a level on •which we hsAo 
no right to place it — ^in other words, to make of it an idol ? The 
plea that this language is the language of Bernard or of Bede, of 
Aquinas or Damiani, of Babanus Maurus or Adam of St. Victor, 
is no defence. No such language is to be found in the Prayer 
Book of the English Church, and, therefore, it cannot legitimately 
be proposed for the adoption of English Churchmen ; but we have 
it here in many of the hymns without qualification, because it would 
seem that no qualification is thought to be needed except in the adapta- 
tion of those hymns which are supposed to err on the side of 
Mariolatry. Thus in 117 wc have a miserably docked and curtailed 
version of the Stabat Mater Dolorosa ; but the Latin sensuousness 
is fully reproduced in the verses which "tell us of the — 

** Faithful CroBB, above all other, 

One and only nobln Tree ; 

None in foliage, none in bloBsom, 

None in fruit thy peer may be ; 

, Sweetest wood, and sweetest iron ; 

Sweetest weightPis hung on thee (07). 

From this Tree we are told that God is reigning. 


0 Tree of l^oiy, Tree most fair, 

Ordained those Holy Limb^ to boar. 

How bright in purple robe it stood. 

The puiple of a Saviour's Blood (06). 

There ia not a shadow of authority anywhere in the New Testament 
for this ghastly imagery, and certainly none in the language of the 
Book of Cdmmoi) Prayer. Nor.is the imagery trne tb the facts. In 
the pumshment of the cro88*tliei;p is little ^external bleeding, and there 
needs not of necessity to he any. Even when we turn to JiyinQs 
whose languaj^ is' leM repellent, . wq are confronted with a ^rrersity 
of thought, and . expression which is even bewildering. There is some- 
thing seSro^^ seemly in the' address : 

BoWi beloTSd Lord, Tby (onl rai§iui 
jr.thet’. ttTina with oodadoiui 

^ Cumly, reverend ffrace, Thy Head inc _ ^ 

The throbbiug Brow and labonring' Breast grow stQl *’ (19i). 
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But if, for this whole tone of thought, and for the words in which 
it finds utterance, inere is no warrant in the New Testament, and 
none assuredly in tho authoritative standards of the Church of Eng- 
land, then whence comes tho thought and tlij> language in which it 
clothes itself? For myself, I may say that I have answered the 
question with the<utmost distinctness now nearly twenty years ago. 1 
need not reproduce here what 1 said then ; * bu\ I may add that 1 
wrote the chapter to which I refer frith the fullest consciousness of 
its bearing on the Eucharistic terminology of Christendom, and that 
P have in 'no way modified my language in later editions of the work. 
It would be, I believe, impossible to express in clearer words than 
those which I then used, the meaning and the origin of the Cross as 
now used, whether for the purpose of ornamentation or of devotional 
symbolism. The starting-point of the Mythos has practically nothing 
to do with the matter. The gradual refinement and spiritualising of 
concrete imagery is happily a fact which runs parallel with the gradual 
petrifaction of spiritual belief into sensuous and magical formulae. 
The pure and touching legend of the Holy Grail may be traced back to 
the coarsest symbols of plenty and life ; but it is none the less pure 
and touching on this account. The reader of Bunsen's “ God in 
History" will. have before him a long list of “ niurdered and risen 
gods,” and of these one at least was worshipped, down to the days of 
the Babylonish captivity, in the Temple of Jerusalem itself. There, 
according to the emphatic testimony of Dean Stanley, the rites ot 
the popular worship were those of a bloody and sensual idolatry ; 
there, in t^e words of Bish jp Colenso, the ritnal practised was purely 
pagan. There, at the north gate of the House of Jehovah, the 
women wept for Tammuz — that is, “ for the dead Adonis, Yahve, 
whom they will hail on the third day as having come to life again.” 
There the twenty-five men between the pbrch and the altar wor- 
shipped tho sun towards the east ; there the moon-goddess, i^hcra, 
was adored under the symbol of a stock, or pole, or trunk, which 
could become^a rarpent, and from a serpent revert again to the form 
of a tree. In language precisely corresponding to that of Our hymns, 
this tree is described as a tree of life, possessed of inherent vitality, 
and putting fprth leaves and branches, as ifi the Thyrsi of the 
Dionysian worshippen, and the Seiltroi^ of the Egyptian priests, or 
the budding rod of Aaron. • It becafhe in the mind of the poet of tho 
hymit ip Hermes the rod of irealth and happiness, and this rod 
becadie the arbor vit® ” and “ ftrux aalutifria ” of Christendom. "We 
have the old mythology still, but it it a mythology purified, in what- 
ever measure, of itS primitive grossness i and the proe(|||( of purifica- 
tion has been' accomplisUbd in many different ways. .1 may refer to 

» "IfytlailQKy the Aifyap Natioiur,” Book IL oh. fi. sect. 12. Loagmana. 1870. 
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& pspcr in ft forincr number of this jonruftl^* on the corruption of 
Christiftnity by Pftgftnism. The writer of thftt ^per cites Lucian’s 
description of the two columns, eftch thirty cqbits high, set up in the 
shape of phalli in. fnmt of the temple of the Assyrian Juno, like the 
Jachin and Boflz of the Temftle of Solomon. According to Evagrius, 
Simon, commonly known as Stylites, originated the contrivance of 
stationing hims^ bn the top of such a column ; bift he did not origi- 
nate the prMtice of setting up such columns. The so-called Christian 
practice was indubitably heathen, and the heathen rite was indubi- 
tably phallic; but the work of Simon was rather, an attempt tto 
purify a Pagan symbol than to reduce Christianity to the level of 
Paganism. Such a work might be undertaken with the best inten- 
tions; but, if the old symbolism be still retained, the effect of this 
work will sooner or later be nullified, and the Christianity of those 
who retain the symbolism will be rendered in the same proportion 
gross and sensuous. 

So it has been, and so it is, with a very large number of the 
piediaeval and modern hymns, which deal with what is called the* 
Christian Cross. The extravagant language, so repulsive to many at 
the present day, which expresses the thought and intention of what, 
for lack of a better term, must be spoken of as Sacerdotal religion, is 
not the language of the New Testament ; it is not the language of 
the Church of England. It is the language which Latin Christendom 
took over from the heathenism of the !^man world. It is the 
result of the great compromise by which Christianity, in whatever 
shape, became the religion of the Roman Empire. The serene con- 
viction of Dr. Pusey that that .which is the faith of ’Christendom 
now is precisely, the faith with which the first disciples undertook 
the moral and spiritual conquest of the world — ^without any additions 
and without any losses-^is a delpsion as manifest as it is lamentable. 
The old sensuous language of heathen devotion has never died out. 
It has assumed new colours and new shapes : and that is all. The 
general impression in this country, so far as men thought on 
the subject, wals that, virtually, the myth was dead, andL that the 
solar myth in particular, would in the future give little trbnble or 
none. ' It is not el|fy to shut our eyes to the fact that at no distant 
day it will givil^ gi^at deal, ffhe annual mourning at the death of 
the Sun, wbo^ion the .third day was tp rise* again, was the object 
. of the moat earfies^. protests . made by the Hebrew prophets ; but, 
although it h(i||.taken. quite another direction, the old worship, in its 
tone iff expxqajfidn and in ita imagery, is notyet even scotched, far less 
Lent, :and more especially .during what is called 
the Hdiy;^^k, we, paey. enter Bitualistioi churches (belonging not to 
the Roman obedience, but to the CWhrcH of England), where, with* 

* COHTSHFOBABT BSTHW, Msfldl 1870. 
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light artificially subdued, and amid the flickering of tapers, irhich, as 
in the service of tBe Latin Tenebrm, are one by one extinguished, 
a congregation, of vhiph the majority may be women, are singing, on 
their knees, some of the sensuous descriptions* of the Passion given 
in “ Hymns Ancient and Modem," or in other like collections. Is it 
possible, as we hew the long-drawn wail which invites us to come 
and mourn with them awhile by the side of the dying Saviour, and 
as our ears are caught by the refrain which .ends each verse, “ Jesus 
our Lord is crucified" (114), to get rid of the impression that 
wa actually se^ and hear “the women weeping and wailing for 
Tammuz " ? Under colour of the higher intention, the whole drift 
of these songs or dirges is purely sensuous. We are asked to look 
and see how patiently he hangs, how fast his hands and feet are 
nailed, how his throat is stiff with thirst, and his eyes dimmed with 
the blood streaming from his brow ; and then follows the invitation 
to stand beneath the Cross, that the blood from his side may 

** Fall gently on us, drop by drop ; 

Jesus our Lord is crucified.*’ 

All this is mere and sheer mythology, without a vestige of authority 
in the language, of the English Church in its “ Book of Common 
Prayer." But there are, it cannot he doubted, many who like such 
language, and many who become as much addicted to it as in> 
temperate men to strong drink. At the same time there are many 
who dislike, and not a few who resent it, without knowing why they 
do so. The, cause of this instinctive dislike is the presence and the 
yoke of the myth ; and when the eause comes to be understood as 
clearly as it is now felt, there must follow a revolt which will surely 
leave in the shade the rebellion of Luther against the system which 
made a traflSc in the remission of skis or cenknres, and drew from it 
no small profit. It is, of course, within the limits of possibility 
to give to the language of such hymns, or to some, small part 
of it, something like a spiritual signification. We may speak of 
the blood'^of Jesus as his love, and of the dropping of his blood 
as the striving of his love with the hardness and coldness of the 
human heart. , ]@ut this is not the meaning, and^intention of these 
songs or hymns ; and it is most certainty hot t^ie meanfng and thought 
of those who use them. Bishops and fither clergy who do no^ bommit 
themselVeip unreservedly to the full Ritualistic theory of the Saitements 
may be'heard in their Lenten and* Holy Week sermons to deprecate 
the laying of too inuch* stress, or, it may be, of any on the 

physical pains of crudfixion; but they come down from .pulpits, 
,and meekly join in the refi^ldn:^ " Jesus our Lord is erndfied," and 
their Aud unpractical protest' naturally goes for nothing. Here, 

however, thiei seedf<of the myth is ao^rn broadcast;, and the crop must 
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inevitably grow — ^the crop which springs of using words undefined or 
invested with wrong connotations. Some, who, eniploy language not 
unlike that with which Dean Stanley * spoke of “ the pain or torture 
of the cross ” as alike odions to God and useless to man/' yet go 
on to speak of the death of Jesus on the cross in terms which impart 
a half-sanction to the'se hymns, and a half-sanction soon becomes a 
very complete ofiScud approbation. We may spealc' of the death of 
Jesus on the cross; but what death do we mean^ and what cross? 
If we mean the cross of wQod on Calvary, and the dissolution which 
took place upon it, we are indeed blinding our eyes. St. Paul dweHe 
as strongly as any man can on the death of Christ ; but this death is 
not that which is called the death of the body. It is the death to sin. 
It must be so. It cannot be anything else. It is the death which 
the Eternal Son died to sin from the first and once for all ; and the 
death which He died from the first in His eternal rejection of all sin 
is also the life which He lives unto God. The cross, on which He 
died that death to sin which conquers the death of sin, is not the 
wooden cross to which His visible form was fastened, but the cross 
of^ absolute self-surrender to truth and righteousness. To say that 
He did not die to sin until He underwent the change which we call 
the death of the body, is to say that up to that time He had in what- 
ever degree been overcome or affected by it; but these* and other like 
errors arc the natural and necessary outcome of the great delusion 
which insists on binding up religion with ontward incidents which 
may be historical or unhistorical, and which makes our faith in God 
dependent on the accuracy of a narrative which comes floating down the 
stream of oral tradition for years or generations before it fs set down 
on paper ot parchment at all. Christianity and the mythology which 
has gathered round it are two wholly different things. This myth- 
ology is a parasite, whiqb mnst ^ uncoiled, unwound, and killed, 
unless we are prepared to let it kill the tree round which it has 
twined itsdf. The Bishop of Natal did a most righteous and needful 
work when, by putting out his own little volume, he set his face against 
the sensuousness and Sacerdotalism of “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 
It is just this sensuous Sacerdotalism which the myth serves most 
effectually to promote; and it is time that all who do not choose to 
bow down under ,tlm yoke of thp myth should winno^^he grain in 
this huge storehc^^ and ca&t the chaff fway, tr, in plain English, 
pick on^jbeke .b^ns which are true, goqd,^'and beautiful^ and 
proscribe %e uro of the zest. It is time that a check should iSe given 
to the unwhol^me appetite of those who cannot live except on a 
seriM of maniDbtu incidents, for whom the death>of the Eternal Sou 
to sm biingi^ip other image than that the malefactor's cross, 
with whom His resurrection or upriting is associated .only with the 
• . *“ Christian JastittttUais,'’ vL p. 118 . .* • 
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cave>toiab of Joseph of Arimathea, and for whom His ascension 
points only to a local going up into the air from a hill near Jeru- 
salem. It is too late Jto insist on the reception of a mythical frame- 
work, unless we are prepared to face the risk of «proToking not merely 
dissent, hut revolt, and that at no distant day. It is mere infatuation 
to treat this frame^work as of the very essence of Christianity, when 
many know already, and the multitude will kifcw within another 
century, and possitjy very much sooner, that it is common tp all the 
great religious systems of the ancient world. There is much talk 
about the order, and doctrine inherited by the Qhurch of England as 
being unchangeable. Happily, the Church of England knows nothing 
of this' immutable order. Not in matters of order and discipline only, 
but also in matters of faith, she holds that the Churches of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, and Home have erred ; and the supposition that she cl^ms 
exemption for herself is absurd, although the jesting plea has been 
made that the Latin Church is infallible but always blunders, while 
the Church of England is fallible but never makes a mistake. The 
question of our Ilymnology is, however, one with which all sober- 
minded and truth-loving men are competent to deal ; and no time 
should be lost in dealing with it. 


Heobqe W. Cox. 



THE PAIR SEX AT THE PARIS SALON. 


A s exhibitors and makers of exhibitions of themselves, as idlers and 
serious students, ladyhood and young ladyhood have distin- 
guished themselves at the Paris Salon, the private view of which coin- 
cided with a revolution in the hues of fashionable garments, or rather 
with a violent reaction to those crude colours which were in vogue before 
dyes were extracted from coal-tar, and . the eotdeur rompue — only 
attainable through old age or the bleaching action of sunshine — 
became easy of production to the dyer. This return to flaunting 
brightness was only possible in the month of May, which in 
France is usually one of fine weather. The flower-beds ’with their 
wealth of bloom, Ulthe blue. sky, the^ delicious verdure of the trees 
in parks lAd garmns, and especially in the woll-cared-for Champs 
Elysfies, gave the key-note to fashipn. Nothing looked garish in the* 
prevailing brilliaiu^. And pictures, so long as I remember, the Salon, 
never apjpeared so low in tone, as in juxtaposition with the Directory 
gowns ad^ hat-trimniings worn this season by fair visitors. 

The Su<Hi is a vmy much bigger place than the Boyalil^adenty, and, 
indeed, so big that there is, on its most crowded days, ample rodm for 
a clothes show^ well. as ioi a picture show. It is also a cosmopolitan 
exhibition in ever; sensd. Painty send works to it iix&i all parts. 
An ex-Mbusier of ^Fnblio E^catipn and P^iblio Works of New South 
Wales, Combe, Jfor'bistanoe, has a beautiful water-t^lour 

painting the Bay of La Poouse, a.Jitlle above Sydney. There are 
portraits of.' halfH»8te and pure bloqded belles from the Tahiti and the 
Feejee Islesy-:f|^ ' Cluli, Brazil, and Mexico. Ladies tvho are ' thinking 
of getting tli w ' 'iKsrtridtB donb for hoinefi^ perhaps in Canada, the 
United States, Spanish America or Oceana, come to the Salon to pick 
out a painter and to get an of the sort of' dresses which look best 
VOL. uv. ■ o 
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in oil-paintingB. If their taste is uncultured, they will be sure to 
choose somebody who is perfect in rendering thS wig-block style to 
which wealth, idlenessv too good a table, and a flat frivolous life, reduce 
the mere fashionable woman. Cabanel is a 'master in this sort of 
insipidness, and renders laces, muslins, ribbpns, frillb, furbelows, and 
other belongings, .in a way that, in after ages, will make his pic- 
tures VEduable to the ^ressmaker in search of retrospective fashions. 
“ Isn’t that Ducbess lace marvellous?” “Did you e^er see velvet 
so velvety in a picture ? ” “ How lovely -that fall of soft old point- 

Ihce looks!” .“Well, I think that nobody else can do as well as 
that painter my last dress by WOrth, whidi was such a success when 
I came out in it at the Opera ! ” are some of the remarks &om 
Copper Queens aud such like, that one catches in front of “ 452, 
portrait of Mdme. Van L.,” or of “ 453, portrait of Mdlle. M. H.,” 
or of “ 2534, portrait de la Pmcesso Brancovan Bessaraba,” a fair- 
haired lady, with a . face more Stock Exchange than aristocratic, 
but on whose robe Wenckel has juggled with the sheen and tcxtmv 
of white satin, of pearl embroidery, and rich blond lace. Caro}us 
Duran, who, too, can juggle with feminine frippery, does not at this 
Salon captivate the Philistine belle, although perhaps he never did 
anything moi:e lovely than the portrait he exhibits there of his 
daughter, dressed in black, and sitting in an easy, languid attitude. 
In the way of an arrangement in black, Debats-Ponsan pleases both 
the cultured and the Philistine in his portrait of Madame la Marquise 

, a lady no longer young, but interesting, and dressed in a 

black Directoiy gown, with a neatly frilled muslin pelerine of the 
kerchief shape, a broad-brimmed tblack^ hat, slant-wise on the head, 
and coldly brightened up with a bow of sky-blue i^bbon. Commerre 
does not this year sacrifice to the dressmaker or costumierr Bonnat, 
who, in his portrait of Mdme. Pasca, gave the mantua-makers the idea 
of trimming white dresses' with black ftir, and suggested to Beauty 
to wear boas in ball-rooms with low dresses, only exhibits men’s 
portraits. 

■ Axi^f one dming from England and visiting the art exhibition in the 
Champs Elys^es for the first time would be struck by the talent devoted 
to ladies ^sses, and the greater talont shown iniiportraying the 
working woman. Of beauty wholly nncjdomed there is far too much, 
since the non-adomment dees not adorn, in the greater numto of cases. 
The tjeij much adorned beauty, I own, doptesses me. It seems so sad 
that*evolntion, with its endless seriesofinartyrdomB of sentient beings, 
should culminate in such a frivolops iM^t as providing luxurious sur- 
rotmdings for insipid women^ who sei^,tD find, fife a joyless thiflg. One 
sees imoonscious satires of this result high-pressure dvUimtion in 
Stewa^B small portrait of MHme. l|e. Vicomtesse S. d’A.- ; a t^in belle, 
not lacking ill surface, intelligence, bqiithard as nails, vain, egotistic. 
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self-assertive, selfish, and, if the moral nature as expressed in the 
picture is chiefiy to be taken into acconni^ despicable. She is elegantly 
dressed hi' white satu), and has that slendeiness which is accounted 
aristocratic, be(»use idleness is fruitful, of dyspepsia. There are some 
ladies of the same hard type in Bridgman’s “ Dans un Yllla de Gam- 
pagne: Alger.” t \ 

Quite different are the rustic, and seaside pictures in which one sees 
women weather-beaten, homely and yet quite satis^ctoiy, because they 
inspire empathy and respect. One' realizes in looking at them tlmt 
they have not tried to shirk their share of the world’s* work, and have 
had their reward. The English artist knows little of this class of 
women, who are rather the rule than the exception in France, and 
who explain the recuperative power which the French nation showed 
after the disaster of 1870. One finds a type thereof in Stokes’s 
*' An Sermon.” It is simply a head of an old peasant-woman sup- 
posed to be listening in a village church to a homily. Her face is 
oriss-crossed with wrinkles ; ];ier mouth is sunken, there is loose ^n 
beneath her chin ; the head is stooped with ago, and is bound round 
with a printed cotton handkerchief. Plastic beauty is Wholly absent. 
And yet one delights in the .old gammer. For why ? it is clear that in 
her humble sphere there has been quiet, persevering effort towards 
what is good ; that she has been all her life of an independent, 
honest spirit, and that she has toiled and moiled to bring up her 
children decently, to pay her taxek, to put some money by for her 
old age, and not only to have the Wherewithal to pay for h^r 
funeral mass and grave, but to give her descendants cause to 
bless her for hm provident* indu&try. Such women tempted the 
pencil of BastievLepage. Wo find one in the bloom of motherly 
beauty in Lhermitte’s incomparable picture “ Le Repos.” A woman 
at noon, just as she and her” husband have had their dinner 
among stooks of wheat which they have been harvesting, takes 
up her baby, who has been sleeping under sheltering sheaves, to 
nurse it: She is a strong, good-looking peasant, and 'the iu&nt is 
dearly no' diangeling. .The expression of her countonai^ is, Sibovo all 
things, maternal, as she looks down on the. thriving babe that is at 
her breast, ^e husband prepares to get abCut his xea^mg, and is 
just' taking'S! fond look at mothir and child. Jsrael’s poor Dutch- 
women Im^ .^dently' worked as^&ffd, oitd. thi(^ exptoss marvellous 
moral b^dy 'of a homely kind. ' But th^ 'onfy reap rewtfrd in 
inner Imrmony, a|id .m the hope .af*the life to oamei The I^renoh 
wo:^mg-wbi^ ,in !l^nch oif is nrarly always Ihe associate of, and on 
eqqal. ten^ with-, f^a I^noh Wdrking-mah. ^ere* is no squalor about 
her. However old and poor, 'she is flisdgQied’ by the blear eyes 
of the drunk|u<d, and is no pauper. It appears to me that the 
l^Vwnoh peasant woman is cloibly akin to the Scotch gude wife, who 

02 
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can tam to good acGoimt the sheep’s head, sheep’s»stoiiiach, and gets 
out of her kailyard the wherewithal to make a cock-a-leekie broth. 
They both have clear* perceptions and strong^ heads. 'Vi|tiere the 
'Frenchwoman has the advantage is in her keener artistb sense, the 
outcome of which is seen in her pretty white Sunday-cap and 
simple, suitable, abd in all respects becoming, costume. In the towns 
in France, civilization presses on Frenchwomen not bom to ease 
more heavily thdn in the country. Pierre Cabanel excites tender 
compassion in his “La pauvre Fille” — a street. matchseller, wan, 
wasted, and new to the business of parading her woe to excite pity. 
She may have a dying child or an old and infirm mother to keep. 
Probably she has, and she looks as if she had been turned adrift from 
a hospital when she ought to have been sent to a convalescent home. 
A sonsy and prosperous “ Old Woman,” by Crochepierre, possesses that 
science of life, having regard only to things material, to which Matthew 
'Arnold said the French more than any other people have attained. 

1 now come to the feminine exh^bito^. A considerable number are 
exempted by former successes from passing before the jury of admission. 
The general run of them send in good work. Still, mey are not as 
good as ‘ it is clear they might be, given the native capacity which 
they show and* careful and good teaching. What holds them back is 
their not daring to be themselves. To be excellent in art one must 
bo one’s self, and go entirely by one’s own light, impressions and 
emotions. First septiment, emotibn, perception and insight, and then 
the manual skill to make manifest, to others what one feels and sees. 

. Miss Gasdner (American) is too palpably the pupil of Bongereau, 
on whom, however, she is an itbprovsment in delicate cleverness. 
Her “ Deux Mdres is too good for the highly^feinished .porcelain 
style in which she paints — a style partly duo to her uro and abuse 
of the badger’s hair brush. One of the mothers, a charming idealized 
rustic, is teaching a' child to walk. The other is a hen wijih her 
chicks, and all form a truly happy family. Miss Strong’s “Orphfilins” 
are pups that niu|3 their dum and are not likely to find her, a picture 
which Jias a touch of humour, a gnun of pathos, and is vigorously cast on 
the canvas, and in all points true. Miss Klumpke’s “ In a laundry ” 
is one of thek excellent paintings of which washerwomen at* work 
are the subjects. Shp h good portrait.' Ellmupke is a 

Dutch name; but Qalifoi1id^,id ^ttie native country of this .painter, 
whoEjp sister is a hon8»>stadm9it :^"1ihe Paris hospitals, number, 

l^-the>by, of “ Califomi6nnM’’*.^lM> addict thenui^yei|. to ~]^nting, 
as shown by the Salon catalogs, ’.is'^ConiEdSerable. . 

Antong the femmine portrait^ to Jie classed as. &^r^ pre.M^le. 
Beauty S^rel, who last yea^ roim-.tp onunence by her portrait of M.. 
Barthelesiy l^^ij^Hilairo, and Who .imoro than 'fills t^e pla^ left at 
the Saldh 'V;dcadt Kelly Jacquemar^s retirement oa her marria^ 
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with the nullionaire M. Andre ; .MdUe. Therdse Schwartz, of Amster* 
dam, Mdlie. CHemdiBildbrand, Mdlle. Anna Belinska^ and Mdlle. Louise 
Meroier Yfor children’s heads, rednc^ size), and Aliz d’Anethan, 
who four sisters, low and tender in tone’, modest, graceful, and 

sure to grow n^n the fortunate owner 4>f the picture, who are looking^ 
one would say, in the light of a grey summer’s morning, over portfolios 
of water-colour draVings. The penetrating charm t£. this work escapes 
analysis and cannot be described. Mdlle. d’Anethan is a. Belgian and 
a pupil of Stevens, and her picture would not be out of place in the 
finest modem collection. As to TherOse Schwartz, 1 do not hesitate 
to class her with Mdme. Vig6e Lebrun, although her mhnner of rendei- 
ing what she sees does not resemble that of the- fair artmt ot^ whose 
canvases Marie Antoinette and most of the Boyal and Imperial ladies of 
the time still live. The portrait sent by Mdlle. Schwartz .to the 
Salon is' of herself. It is original, striking, daring in some points, 
and yet with such temperance and sobriety as not to be sensational. 
She is standing dressed in black, with a black stuff artist’s apron, and 
a fringed old-gold kerchief of foulard silk loosely tied round her neck. 
The dusky yellow here is the bright note of the painting. In one hand 
is held a palette and brashes, the other hand shades the eyes, as if to 
enable the' painter to study better a sul^ect before her not shown in the 
picture. A pair of spectacles with light rims are so cleverly managed 
as rather to embellish. At any. rate they heighten the artistic qualities 
of the portrait, which is full length. The face is intelligent, refined, 
interesting, and has the beauty of physiognomy ; and the close har- 
mony between all its points show it to be a truthful likeness. It is 
mentioned in the catalogue that Idiis portrait belongs tq “ la Gtierie 
des Ofl^jes.” -Chn this be' the Uffizzi Gallery of Florence ? Mdlle. 
Claire Hddbran^’s portrait is of an' elderly and handsomely dressed 
lady, ugly, and yet ^interesting, by ' reason of her strong and 
^unteous physiognomy. She is clearly German, and might be an 
amiable relative of Prince Bismarck. Her head and bust are, too, 
finely cast on the canvas, and with no hesitating hand. The old lady is 
alive and ready to say something vigorous and original.' One seldom sees a 
portrait in which there is so much life. Mdlle. George AdAlJe Fould’s 
girl firying potatoes in. a Paris street is portrait of the fancy-picture 
sort, and cjpirpits^^' Here '.also we Have a full flurii of life, t Mdlle. Josephine 
Hemdy%' half-ri^ likene*® o^ the Htup^ss of Brazil merits a place 
in Mme pai;dic galleiy at Hio. The Ir^ has clear sight and insight, 
and w.ell into the face tho>^ moral and mental qualiri^ which 
dislmghi^ aB-worthy consort of Horn Pedro. We see in her 
HrazUian I^jesty ^fx^esS, prudence, shrewdness, and sagacity. Her 
wMte' haiir 'ict^o#i^'heir.glbri|oasly, and she has tiie ease which comes of 
hiring iQIed a' Ic^ cotme of yeai3 an uppermost station. . 

Mdlle. Sat^a ,waB mos^ unjustly placed high up on the wall ly the 
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Hanging committee instead of on line, wHere we find all the works 
I Have mentioned, and most of those I am going td^ention. Mdlle. 
Abbema is used to success. She has many strings to her arctic bow, 
and manages them all with talent. There is no need of say^ to her 
“ Be yourself and not your master’s copy.” Her sea-shore padntingB, her 
fancy pictures foe fans, her “ Japaneseries,” aud so on, exhibited last 
spring at Mr. Geoi^ Petit’s, classed her among the ‘celebrities of Paris. 
She has a tiJent for ptdnting delicate landscapes and seascapes full 
of deeply suggestive hints that say more than clear delineations. 
1 should not forget to notice a most winsome young face — English, I 
doubt not — ^by Miss Fanny Ihincan, a distinguished pupil of Stevens ; 
or the Bight Hon. Hugh Childers, by Miss Milly Childers. A youbg 
French artist, who is among the “ really good ” as a portraitist, 
Mdlle. Arosa (“ Une portrait ^ Mdlle. Hnet ”), must be also v,vj 6 mdi- 
pendenie, like the Bonheur sisters ; so, too, Mdlle. Vonneraann, a Belgian 
animal painter (who treads in the footsteps of the great Bosa),andMdme. 
Dicterle (Von Marcke’s daughter, whose cows and horses in Normandy 
farmyards and meads her famous father might bo proud to own). As a 
painter of dogs and cats, Mdme. Bonner has eminence and pre- 
eminence ; Mdme. Muraton, as a portraitist of canine pets, is very 
good, and has just missed being first-rate. But in the realm of flowers 
she is behind nobody, and, on the whole, I think ahead of most painters 
who excel there. She feels the flowers as nobody else does, and -^e 
does not, as Madeleine Lemaire is now and then tempted into doi^g, 
“ paint the lily.” ^ 

Mdme. Poyrol-Bonhenr continues to send cows and sheep in dips 
of heathery hills and gorsey commons to the Salon. She would be 
rated higher were she not the sister of Eosa Bonheur. It is often a 
misfortune for a person of talent to be brother or sister to a man or 
woman of genius. You, the brotlier of M^ame Bistori ! ” I once 
said to a very distinguished Italian actor. “ Yes,” he answered, “but 
that’s not my fault.” Nobody could ever speak or think of him* un- 
less as “ Bistori’s brother.” Likewise Mdme. Peyrol-Bouheur is 
always to the pnMio “ Bosa Bonheur’s sister.” Sadie Blackford, the 
American actress, who used to be so much professionally engaged with 
the Florences, pmntedu cow 1^ year which was unfavourably criticized. 
Instead of letting wounded vanity haye its way she ^kissed the rod, 
and said, “ The orities nire righ^ - Th^ hai^e given me bettm* lesscma 
than any master 1 have .ever um., I must study and ^udy and study 
from Nature, imd be entirely ^ce:|^ in noting what I see.’' she 
resolved, so she did. Her cow this year, and the hillfiid^» on Whidh it 
grazes, form almost Wilfulness in applying tjlie Try*^' 

i^ain principle explains mu^h of the success of ATnerjeawa who come 
•to Eubope tp stedy the fine arts, ■ 

Mdme. Hoodie, Lavalette, as a seascape painter, is placed on tha 
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line— which is nothing new to her. She escels in wave foam, and 
hep spray, which plJyS abont the Britbuiy rocks, gives the illusion of 
reality. Mias Bose Leigh paints, as nor woman perhaps has ever done 
before, thf forest and ^e heath. She was clearly taught in Belgium, 
where nothing is ever done de ehie and every result is the. fruit of 
patient work. But she has something which most Belgian artists 
want — a muse, or f&nnt of inspiration. ‘‘ Sons B6is — October ” has 
a sad autumnal note which is full of poetry ; and how well the soft 
beauties of sftmmer are rendered in “ Vers le Soir— AFtiillet,” a painting 
to which a sheet of water with nymphssas and other aquatic greene^ 
gives richness and repose. 

A Mdlle. Kitty Lange, of Stavanger, in Norway, furnishes a . Norwegian 
landscape to the Salon. Nature gives so many hints to Scandinavians 
of things not in the range of natural philosophy ! Their artists have 
a sense of what is eerie that is denied to the French brain, but 
which, to believe some of Geoige MacDonald’s novels, still exists in 
Scotland. One finds this ceriness, which is ^ways united with the 
closest observation, in the seascapes of Smith Hald and Normann. 
We also find it in ElizabetiPKeyser’s pictures of convent life. This 
Mdlle. Keyser is from Stockholm, a great art-centre in its way. 
Unknown to itself, Scandinavian art is mystic, albeit realistic. Waves, 
moonshine, the silver ripple on the dark fiord, the wind whistling through 
the pine woods, hint far more than meets the eye and ear to the Norse- 
man. This gives a strange fascination to*pictnres sent by Scandinavian 
artists to the Salon. We find it shown even in the hard-headed, 
hard-worked countrywomen of Edelfelt, who, after leaving the village 
church on Sunday, have sat down on grave-mounds to talk to each 
other. Israels seems this year to*have caught this spiritualistic feel- 
ing. He subordinates the outer world to the inner one of sentiment 
and holy aspiration. S[is little sick nurse reading the l^ible to a poor 
old fflck woman — her grandmother, it may be — and the sewing-girl at 
a wiifQow, are flowers which can be only culled in the Valley of Humilia- 
tion, and which one might fancy angels would be glad to gather. 

The genre’ paintings ly women are feeble, with two exceptions : 

“ The Infant’s Bath,” by Mdme. Dumont Bi^ton, and ^‘.Graimy 
Asleep over her Spinning ”^eel,” by Mdlle. Lavielle. But the former 
is the best. It ^juesents a yoimg woman in a mstie cottage feeling 
with her hand wet temperdture, of water in ai tub in which she is 
about to bathe the bantling on her knee. This is a sweet, healthy, 
Si&d quite natural picture. , Its tone is delightful; • '^omen 
in genre jnetures too^mnch deal in ^sentimentalily, and miss true 
sentiment and emoti<m. - Is this because most^women (unless they 
happen be painten^ or drawing^mast^r^ daUghtmrs) who addict 
themselves to picture painting, are * bom with silver spoons in « 
•their mouths, and therefore reared in an atmosphere of conven- 
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tional falsity whiph so dwindles heart and mind as to render them 
often incapable of seeing and understanding the beauty of anything 
that comes straight from the heart. In the nature of ]^ings the 
young lady brought up to shine in society will* get amateuridi how- 
ever healthy, from an artistib- point of view, the tone of the- art- 
school in which she studied at the outset. There h^ve “been exceptions. 
Quite recently thefe was Mdlle. BashkirchefT, who, too, was a singularly 
exceptional person, with, under a gloss of high social culture, the 
wildness and directness of the barbarian. • One had only to scratch 
her to find th§ Tartar, and she was always breaking loose from con- 
ventionalities which, once upon a time, may have had their uses, but 
are now stultifying to young minds. Mdmo. Henriette Brown 
(Mdme. de Sault) occurs to me as another exception. As a girl she. 
was in a position which opened to her a long vista of frivolous 
pleasures. She felt the want of a serious occupation, and had a call 
to be a painter. When she spoke of her vocation her mother said to 
her, “ Are you sure that it’s not a false one ? It's far better for you, 
unless you find it a true one, and have ^e perseverance to study as 
if you had absolutely nothing but your ^ncil to trust to for a live- 
lihood, to just do like the rest of your schoolfellows — marry, to con- 
solidate a brilliant position ; and, so far as you honourably can, live to be 
amused.” The young girl did not want a life of dissipation. Her 
mother then made a bargain with her ; it was that, after she had been 
a given time in a studio, her paintings should be sold under an 
assumed name either at the auction-mart or by picture-dealers. That 
would correct the blinding effect of insincere compliments, and show 
her how fai^ she was below the pub\ic standard. “ Men are exposed,” 
said the judicious mother, to the rough criticism of each other, and 
their egotism is so beaten down that it ceases to stand in their light. 
The only discipline 1 can think of for you to keep down conceit, is 
taking you )x) the auction-mart when your pictures, whatever they 
may be, are up for sale. You will then hear the honest truth about 
them, and be glad to hide your diminished head if they are not good 
enough tp unloose purse-strings.” Henriette Brown's Invalided Boy 
tended by Two Sisters of Charity ” was the outcome of this strong de- 
termination. She was put as much upon her mettle as though she were 
a poor creature*8truggling for a crusty and became, to avoid the humi- 
liations to which she ^as esppsed, single-mmded, sincere, and hard upon 
herself. ' As an artist she had distinct personal qualities. '>What father 
or motltbr who ever had a sick and dearly loved child could see her 
Invalided Boy” without a swelling' heart and ^if at all lach^mose) 
tearful eyes ? Tier faire and manner of feeling things weia as ^^liarly 
her own as those , of Yigto Lebrun, Angelica Kaufimami,^ dr Bosa 
Bonheur, df each of whom it may be said : — le style e’erf la f&nme. 

Ejuly Orawfobd. • 
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rpHREE Indian National Congresses have now been held, the first 
JL> in 1885 at Bombay, the second in 1886 at Calcutta, and the 
last in 1887 at Madras. Each has surpassed its predecessor in 
importance. But ' we have heard little about them in England. 
Few of our newspapers have thought . it worth w&ile to mention 
them at all. Such reports as have appeared have been meagre in the 
extreme, whilst the rare comments upon them have generally 
ceeded from those who take the purely Anglo-Indian point' of tow, 
and have given a partial and scarcely fair impression of a movement 
which should be calmly and carefully studied, because it is the first 
movement of the races of India towards national life. 

I do ndt propose to express any opinions upon the vexed questions 
which have been discussed at tl^ese conferences, but simply to show 
what»the gatherings have been, and what are the views which find favour 
amongst those by whom they have been* attended. 

The Bombay Congress was quite a small gathering, and the seventy 
or eighty representatives who attended it were for* the ijiost part 
volunteers^ hot commissioned to speak upon behalf of public Bcdies or 
societies, and requiring some pressure to be brought upon them to ensure 
their attendance* Several classes of the community tdok no part in it 
whatever, and out of the twentys^^ven districts* represented few were 
distinctively Mobamniedan. But the importance of the meetii)g can- 
not be.^timated Ity the numbers who^ attended it. It was*the first 
time thjst an attj||^pt had been made to obtain united political action 
from the; various religions which makeup the people of our 

great Indian dependency. . Tt was the beginning of a movement which 
our generation will not see tike end of, but which, must be fraught with 
•morni^tous consequences for England and Indje alike» Whether they 
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shall prove alike happy for both lands, or shall be disastrous to either 
or to both, depends upon the wisdom, patience, and forbearance, which 
are mutually practisecb 

But if the Bombay Congress was a sma]^ one, it did its work well. 
What that work was wo shall see shortly. It met the wishes of 
thinking men in all parts of India, and, when the t jpne for the Calcutta 
Congress drew ndSiV, the leading associations in the more important 
towns proceedecf tc^ elect delegates, and in different parts of the country 
public meetings were held with a similar object. As the delegates 
set forth by ship or train upon the mission which involved, for thirty 
at least, a journey of more than two thousand miles, large crowds of 
sympathizers wished them God speed on their errand. 

About four hundred and forty delegates actually attended the 
sittings of the Calcutta Congress. Every presidency, province, and 
natural sub-vision of the country furnished its quota of members. 
Geographically, the representation was complete. 

Religious differences were not allowed to interfere with political 
patriotism. The Mohammedans of Calcutta and the neighbourhood 
abstained indeed from taking part, but the Mohammedans of India 
generally not only attended but entered heartily into the discussions, 
and Hindoos, Sikhs, Christians, Brahmas, and Parsees also bore their 
full share of the work. The various social grades were much more 
generally represented than at the Bombay meeting. There was 
certmnly no member of tho old hereditary aristocracy present ; there 
waRio shopkeeper or money-lender ; and there were only five ryots. 
The old aristocracy have been so long excluded from the positions 
which they Should, according to custom, have occupied, that they have, 
as a rule, no longer any active interest in public affairs. The shop- 
keepers and money-lenders appeared to care little about reforms which 
did not immediately affect their pe^onal interests. The cultivating 
classes had scarcely awakened to political life, and they are so, poor 
that it was practically impossible for them to attend in numberS pro- 
portional to their importance. There were many barristers, solicitors, 
and editors of Ibewspapers ; principals, professors, and masters of 
schools* and colleges; bankers, doctors of medicine, mill-owners, 
manufacturers, tea and indigo planters, ministers of religion, mission- 
aries, merchant, contractors, and qpe engineer. About a hundred 
and thirty delegates ^ere landed proprietors ; fifteen were Honorary 
and Pjesidency Magistrates ; seventy were presidents, vice-presidents, 
or members of municipalities ; thiriy held similar positions in local 
district, or sub-divisional Boards j mxen were membeil^of 4:he Governor- 
General’s Board, or*of Local Le^lative Council^; whilst more than 
one-fourth were graduates sof Indian vor European Universities, and, 
in soma instances, of both. • 

The Congress held at Madras in last December showed ths^ thoi 
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movement begun at Bombay had met an actual want, for it was more 
numerously attended and more representative than its predecessors ; its 
proceedings were more systematically conducted^ and awakened more 
general interest, if nob at the time, yet certainly since the excellent 
official report was^sued. Not England* only but all English-reading 
people begin to beljware that some peaceful movement is going on 
in our great dependency. That the movement is a powerful one the 
very fact of the great success of the Madras gathering proves, for to 
roach that c?fky even from Bombay involved a journey of eight 
hundred miles, or about the distance from London to !^ome, and the 
consequent expense and fatigue, and yet Bombay is the nearest of the 
more important cities represented out of the Madras presidency. The 
Pimjabis had more than two thousand miles to travel, and that, too, 
from the bitter wihter of the cold diy North to the tropical climate of 
Madras itself. It is as though the Member for Berwickshire were 
called upon to travel from the Cheviot Hills to IJadeira in the month- 
of December to represent his constituents at a four days' meeting. The 
mere travelling expenses of the representatives came to about £2000, 
anci were paid by the persons themselves or by subscriptions made 
in the places represented. But to estimate aright the value set upon 
these meetings you must add to the travelling expenses, the loss of time, 
and the fatigue of enormous journeys, the cost of building a hall to 
accommodate the meetings 6f the Congress, and of entei*taining the 
delegates who, dhring the whole time tho meetings last, are looked 
upon and treated as the guests of tho province in which they fee 
held.* “ Pood, servants, lights, furniture, medical treatment, and 
accommodation generally, in eveiy case suitable to the cfeed, caste, 
and class of the several delegates, havo to be provided— a task not only 
involving much expense, but, looking to the extraordinary differences 
in habits and customs theyb prevail .amongst our people, demanding an 
amoui)t of foresight and organization incredible to any ono who has 
never token part in the work.” And, lastly, to all of this must be 
added the cost'ibf reporting, printing, and distributing a verbatim 
account of the proceediijgs of the Congress. An amount o| actual 
expenditqze o:^ money and time, of patient, self-sacrificing labour, is 
involved in eadi Congress which should suffice to convince the most 
doubting mind thsit its objects mu^t be very precious to ft large number 
of our Indian fellow-suhjects.^ 9 ^ • 

The deGtions of representatives to the Madras Conference wept on 
from the month of October in different parts. No attempt wa'b made 
to divide the counliy into equal electoral districts, or to restrict the 
number of . detegates sent by any particular locality. Where the 

♦ My quotaMbt^ii are the ofiloial Teport9 published after each Congress, and to 
be purchased in London from Talbot Brothers, it4 Carter Lane, or Hamilton, Adams 
& Go., Paternoster Row. ^tTpon them my paper is founded, and I use their exact 
■words as much as possible. 
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inhabitants of any town were interested in the matter they held a 
public meeting to elect representatives ; where any association chose to 
do so it held a general meeting of its members with a similar object. 
The association might be largo or small ; the public meeting in one place 
might be attended 1^ tens or hundreds, in another by 'thousands : no 
endeavour ,was made to force or formulate, the r^resentation, it was 
allowed to develop* in its own way, and thus to be a representation of 
those actually interested in the matters to be discussed. Men who 
have had to tajre practical part in political movem^ts will not 
mistake the significance of this fact. 

It is full of instruction to see how this roughiand-ready method, 
whilst leaving the representation imperfect and unequal, is adjusting 
itselfi The movement is a spontaneous popular one, not aided by Govern- 
ment, but opposed in some places by the official cltlss. This election 
was only the second attempt at such a thing, and yet it was a remark- 
able advance upon ^^h© first- “ Every prcfVinco, every sub-province, 
and, except in the Punjab, almost every large city, was represented ; 
while in Bombay and Madras every town, every district, and almost 
every association were represented.” Every class of the community 
had its spokesman. There were two or three representatives of the 
old aristocracy amongst the delegates, and all the leaders of that class 
in the Madras Presidency aided in the work, whilst several of them 
attended the sittings or the Congress. The shopkeepers were well 
represented, and there lyere no fewer than ninety-fiv%> ryots present, 
twenty coming from a great distance. The higher-landed 'interests 
had representatives from every province. There were more than 
three timet as many merchants and bankers as there were at the 
preceding Congress ; the principals, professors, and masters of Indian 
schools and colleges were much more numerous; and there were 
nineteen artisans representing eyeiy great province except the 
Punjab. Finally, there were Native, Eurasian, and European Chris- ' 
tians, both Catholic and Protestant; Parsees, Bi^mas, Hindoos 
of all castes, except the very lowest; a Si^h, and iluore than eighty 
Mohanupedans. 

So much {or the constitution of the several Congrei^s. At 
Bombay the delegates lived in public buildings placed at the disposal 
of the Executive, and thus had theic. opportunity of, forming personal 
acquaintance, so important' future poUjIdc^ . move- 

menty. They were dso able,, fully and calmly, to thresh .out p^ts of 
differeifce in a way which the somewhat formal character of discus- 
sions at public conferences does ndt'sdmit of. 'With ,the g^wth of 
the Congresses this. was nolongmposfible, but efforts ara.i^illfflaide.to 
attain the desired end ss far as may be under the alter^ ctreum- 
stauceS. » ■ 

And :^w, having mqploined . what the Congresses ate, let uis next 
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inquire what the object of holding them is, and what* has been done 
at them ? 

The President of the. Bombay gattering, Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee 
(Bengal), in his openiifg address at the first meeting of the kind ever 
held in the EastOiin world, stated that the objects were : 

(a) The promotion of personal intimacy and frii^ndship amongst all 
the more earnest workers in our country’s cause in all parts of the 
Empire. 

**¥6) T?he eradication, by direct friendly personal 'intercourse, of all 
possiUe race, creed, or provincial prejudices amongst all lovers of our 
country, and the fuller development and consolidation of those senti- 
ments of national unity that h^d their origin in our beloved Lord 
Ripon’s ever-memorable reign. 

** (c) The authoritative record, after this has been carefully elicited 
by the fullest discussion, of the matured opinions of the educated classes 
in India, on some of the more impoi*tant and pressing of t)ic socisil 
questions of the day. 

The determination of the lines upon, %nd methods by which, 
during the next twelve months, it is desirable for native politicians to 
labour in the public interests.” 

• 

This may be taken as a fair general statement of the objects which 
the promoters of the first Congi'ess had in view. The work has 
grown upon their hands, as it was sure to do, but rather in the direc- 
tion of the fuller development of the sev|ml points noted by Mr. 
Bonneijee than in that of addition to theniP In this first speech the 
President took pains to reassure timid and doubting Anglo-Indians 
who had denounced the very idea of a National Congress as disloyal. 
** The rule of Great Britain has given India peace and security.” 

She had given them the inestimable blessing of Western education.” 
But, whilst fully recognizing this, ho saw what yet remained to do, 
and demanded that, The basis of the government should be widened, 
f and ^t the people should have their proper and legitimate share 
in it/’ 

That, indeed^ is^the root-idea of tlese National Congresses. Many 
subjects were discussed, and upon some of them the British Govern- 
ment has since takeq||action, more or less in accordance with the 
conclusiphs at which the Congress arrived. The first place was given 
to the heed for periodical inquiries into the material and moral 
progress, of the ^people. Lu the. days of the East Ind& Company such 
inquirie^lbad been made re^ai^ly ; but, although the condition of the 
people sixice then had undergone a most distressing deterioratipn, and 
the expenditure and indebtednera of their Gover^ent had Increased 
in a ratio^t^tterl^f^^disprop^ to all improvement in its financial 

resourcesi-*; 

about the fedings and opixiions of the peculations of India, as well as 
about the m ann er in which the declared policy of the Sovereign, Farlia- ^ 
ment, and Ministers of England, is piactici^y carried out, the great 
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XiOgidaturs of Ungland is utterly ignorant. It cannot, for obvious reasons, 
attend to Indian matters as a portion of its regular business ; nor has it 
done anything during the past twenty-fiVe years to take stock of tho results 
of the change made in 1858. In future years the internal and external 
interests of the United Kingdom will demand, in view of their growing 
dimensions and complications, even more exclusive attemtfbn, more devotion 
and talent, than hitherto, while Indian problems thfeiselves will assume 
increased gravity- aod require -deliberate and cautious Aandling.” , 

It was strongly .urged that to prevent such an inquiiy^being simply 
a reflection of the Anglo-Indian or official view of the matters Inquired 
into, it should ,be conducted by men of broad principles and liberal 
training, rather than men of special and local knowledge, and that 
evidence must be taken in India itself, the native Indians being 
properly represented upon the Commission. Tho Government' has 
since resolved upon a Parliamentary Inquiry (tho Public Service Com- 
mission), and, though this falls far short of the desires of the Congress, 
it has been-accepted for tho time and tho ma^r has not been discussed 
again, excepting to a small extent in the opening address o^ the 
President of the Calcutta Congress, tho Hon. Dadabhoi Naoroji. 

The second question discussed at the Bombay Congress is that 
which lies at the root of all Indian reform — ^the abolition of the Counml 
ofrthe Secretary of State as at present constituted. Each Copgress 
has demanded this. ^ 

It was pointed out tnat “ The Indian Council is composed almost 
exclusively of retired Anglo-Indian officials, who, as a class, are 
naturally prone, often from force of habit and sometimes from^foice 
of conviction, to hand down to their successors the British Indian 
Emfure in ptetty nearly the same. condition in which they found it, 
and who from the operation of the same causes are incapable of being 
struck by the abuses of that system which gave them birth, though 
such abuses might at first sight strike anyt superficial independent 
observer.” In 1858 Lord Beaconsfield had stated that “ with such 
men {i.e., retired Anglo-Indian dfficials) exercising supreme authority 
you could not feel sure that you would be able to obtain for the in- 
habitants pf India that redress f rdm the grie|||fnces under which they 
su&red 'that English protection ought to secure.” The distinction 
between the Gk)vemment of India in England and the Government of 
India in India vfas clearly draVn, tiia former requiring a knowledge 
of the general principles of good government but not a knowledge of 
local details, whereas, as at present constitated, it has -an intimate 
knowled^ of local details and little else. It was pointi^ ont that 
India is passing through a very rapid ti!amsition, ‘(aid tbat^tiie India 
of to-day is very different even from thp India of 188Q, bnt'tiiat the 
members of the Indian Council would be the last persons to believe m 
such' a change. To them India remuns the India of thein own' 
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“ Wd wish to have the views and the wants of the people of this country 
represented by our own countrymen, and those selected not from the class 
favoured by the Anglo-Indian bureaucrat^, but from a different ono. We 
want our interests represented by such of our cofantrymen as ore more 
flTi-ginwn to do good to oA countty than to please the big officials, and secure 
titles for themseliqs^nd lucrative appointments for their relations. We 
want men who are^ real empathy with the educated classes and the 
people at large. To speak plainly : we, who suffer most on account of tho 
shortcoming^ of our administrators, wish to havo a real share in the 
administration of our own affiiirs. We wont to take thp work of adminis- 
tration more and more into our* own hands so far as it is compatible with 
the imperial policy of the British Government.” 

At Calcutta the Congress reaffirmed tho decision of the Bombay 
meeting. Amongst the speeches npon the occasion there was one of 
striking interest. The . language used in the Congress is English, 
that being the only tongue in which tho natives from all parts of 
India can ’communicate with each other ; but it sometimes happens 
that a delegate does not know English, and his speech has to be 
translated. Malik Bughwan Dass, a Punjabi fi*om Dera Ismail Khan, 
“ a stalwart frontier man, whose eloquence little needed his opening 
apology that he came from a land where men handled the sword more 
readily than the pen,” ended his stirring Urdu address in favour of 
Indians having a strong voice in the management of Indian affaira 
with the words : “ While I say, may God prosper British rule in India 
for ever, I also say, may He give our rulers wisdom to understand the 
reasonableness of our demands for reform and the magnanimity to 
concede what we ask for.” 

The Calcutta Congress went on to consider in some detail the form 
which representative government -in India ought to assume. This 
subject was introduced in part by a Bombay lawyer, well known in 
many an English town as a man of rare eloquence, of conspicuous 
moderation and fairness,'' and of -power of direct analysis and clear 
exposition, especially when complicated statistics are tb be detdt with, 
which is rarely equalled in any country. Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar. 
seconded a long resolution which outlined the form of representative 
government thought suitable for India. Without going into minute 
details, it contemplated that not less than one-half of the members of 
all Legislative Cotmcils should be elected by those classes and members 
of the conunpnify prim^ faffie . Capable of exerting the right wisely 
and independentiy, care being ta‘kenthat idl sections of the community 
and all. great mterests were adequotelyrepresented. All persons resident 
in India, ttithout distinction of race” creed, caste, or colour, wei^ to be 
eligible for seats in Council, not more than one-fourth of the members 
were to be such ex opeia^ and not more than one-fobrth to be nominated 
by the Government. All legislative measurel’ and tdl financial questions, 
including ^ budgets, were to be submitted to the Council, and the 
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.members were to have the right of questiomng ex offido members, who 
should be required to answer, unless, in the opinion of the Executive, 
public interests would, bo materially imperilled by the communication 
of the information asked for. The Council was to have power to 
discuss questions and answers,* and to come to resol^ons upon them, 
but the Executive Government was to have the q|^er of over>mling 
. the decision of ^e Council where public interests might, in its 
opinion, suffer by .its acceptance. The oveivruled majdlily were to 
have a modified nght of appeal to a Standing Committee of the House 
of Commons, which should report the result of its inquiries to the 
full House. ' • 

When certain Irish members first demanded Home Buie, they were 
asked to define what they meant by Home Buie, and all inquiry into 
the necessity for Home Buie was refused, and many men, who have 
since claimed to be Home Bulers, declared that they would not con- 
sider the question, until a scheme had been definitely formulated. 
The Indian Congress has taken warning by the example of Ireland, 
and has carefully formulated its demand. The mover of the resolution 
(Mr. Snrendra Nath Banerjee, of Calcutta) was careiul to explain that 
the proposals were merely tentative suggestions ; but he discussed each 
head briefly, showing how one was linked to the other. Granting that 
a portion of the members were to be elected, the next question is, 
how ? What are to be the constituencies ? The • Councils being 
formed, what are to be their powers and functions, and what the 
checks which the Government is to maintain upon the improp^ nst' 
of those powers ? 

In seconding the resolution, Mr. Chandavarkar dealt first with the 
ol^'ection that the political soil of India is not congenial to political 
institutions. He quoted the saying that “ the East is thd parent of 
municipalities,’^ and Sir Bartle Frer^’s declaration, that the genius of 
Indian society is to represent every class of the community, and that 
when there is any difiGlculty. respecting any matter to be laid Before 
Government, it should be discussed amongst the Indians themselves. 
He explained how village municipalities and punchayets, both bi^ed 
. and worked on the elective principle, were native to India ; and added 
the words of a soldier and statesman, Sir John Malcolm, “We could 
never have conquered India without jhe assistance qf the natives of 
the country, and by them ai^ne can are p^erve it.” He went bn to 
argue jhat the British Government in India is founded on the principle, 
of repr^ntation; that the Legislative Councils were founded upon 
that principle ; that before a law was passed it was pnhliriied as a 
Bill&r public information, and translated into the vernaculars} and that 
the, Secretary of State has vetoed, measures upon wMch-the people 
had not been properly oonsnltsd. He next sought to drew thkt the 
time had cpine<for asking Goveminerit-to reconstitute the^Legi^tivei. 
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Councils on a popular basis, and pointed out the constant misunder- 
standings which ariije from the ignorance of the Government of the 
real wishes md needs of the governed. He adduced the testimony of 
Sir Donald McLeod, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who 
told the East Indi^ Finahcp Committee of 1871 that he thought it 
most desirable that^e natives should be consulted before any new 
tax was idiposed or existing tax increased, “ for t^e really do not 
know what T^uld be the result unless we consult them ; ” and Mr. 
Chandavarkar added that Sir Bartle Frere, spelling of these answers, 
said : ‘‘ They are the mature opinions of his (Sir Donald McLeod’s) 
lifetime, and I think they are shared by many of those who worked 
with him, before him, about him, and above him.” 

Mr. Chandavarkar also stated that the scheme presented was only 
of a suggestive character ; but that in it they had s^ttempted to show 
that the time had come for expanding the principle of representation, 
and generally how it is capable of being expanded. “ The English- 
man carries repiesentative institutions with him wherever he goes. 
He took them to America, to Canada, and the colonies. And he has 
brought them to India too. This was evidently in Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind when, in 1883, addressing the British public through the 
House of Commons, he said : ‘ You will go on ; you will be compelled 
to go oir^ and what is more, I hope, you will be inclined to go on, in 
this noble and upright and blessed work of gradually enlarging the 
Indian franchise.’ ” 

A long and stirring debate followed, in which speaker vied with 
speaker* in earnestly claiming that India should be legislated for by 
those who understood the habits and customs of the people* and were 
of them. Amongst the many admirable speeches, I can only notice 
thf^t of ‘^a high caste Brahmin, whose fair complexion and delicately 
chiselled features, instinct with intelloctuality, at once impressed 
every eye^^ and who, suddenly jumping upon a chair beside the 
President, poured forth a manifestly impromp^ speech with an energy 
and eloquence that carried everything before tiiem : ” 

It.is not to the great British Government [ho said] that need 
demonstrate the j^ility, the expediency, the necessity of this great reform. 
It might have Imn necessary to support our petition for this boon with such 
a demenstratW/were we governed by some despotic monarch, jealous of the 
duties but ignorant «nd careless of the rigHls of subjects ; but it is surely 
unnecessa^ to say one word iA support of\|uch a*Cause to the British 
Government or tjie British nation — ^to the descendants of those brave, and 
^*eat men who fought and died to obtain for themselves and preserve Sitact 
for their children those very institutions* which, taught by their examples, 
we now crave ; who spent their whole lives and shed their hearts’ blood so 

freely in maintaimng and developing this cherished principle Eepre- 

sentahve institutions are as much a part of the tpie Briton as his language 
and hi^hterature. ‘Will any one tell me that Great Britain will, in cold 
blood, deny ua, her free-born subjects, the first of these when, by the gift of 
the two latterj she has qualified us to appreciate anfl incited “us to jlesire it ? 

VOL. LIV, H * • 
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** No taxation without representation. That is the first commandment in 
the Englishman’s Political Bible ; how can he palter with his conscience and 
tax us here, his free and educated fellow-subjects, as if we were dumb sheep- 
or cattle? But wo are tiot dumb any Iqnger. India has found a voice in this 
great Congress, and in it, and through it, we call bn England to be true to 
her traditions, her instincts, and herself, and grant ^our rights as free- 
born British subjects We know that the Englianpeople, true to their 

higher instincts, have introduced here so much that is'good, thatfto them wo 
owe many and great blessings. We acknowledge these blessings with grati- 
tude ; we owe a l\eavy debt of giutitude to the English people; and there is 
no fear of our ever forgf^ting our obligations to them. But whilst we aro 
thus deeply grateful for the blessings we enjoy, we cannot but feel that thero 
are still many points in which our condition can be and ought to be improved ; 
and we see first and foremost that the system of administration that now 
obtains is despotic and is deficient in the principle of representation, the 
fundamental characteristic of a free govemmeiit.” The speaker concluded 
Avith the words : ** May the cause of the people of India, the cause of liberty 
and right, engage the attention, heart, and soul of every honest Englishman 
in India and in England, and may each true Briton, who values the rights, 
the privileges, the freedom, which have made him and his country what they 
are, aid us, like true Britons, to the fruition of our aspirations for equal 
rights, equal privileges, and equal freedom.” 

I may note also that ‘‘ the stalwart Punjabi ” earnestly advocated 
representative institutions, and concluded his speech with the words : 

Great are the benefits that have been conferred upon us by the British 
Government ; may it prosper for ever and ever, and a third time I say over 
but that this may be so, let it never forget that its real strength lies, not in 
its artillery, but in the hold it has, and I pray God may over retain, on the 
hearts of its subjects.” 

This subject was once more brought forward at the Madras meet- 
ing, and again it was discussed with much fervour and eloquence and 
at great length. There was i^bsolute unanimity upon the subject, and^ 
indeed, it is one the principle of which would seem to be generally 
admitted, although the extent to which the principle shall be put in 
practice, and the right time to begin, are points upon which much 
difference of opinion exisis. It is useful to mark the few and cautious 
though sympathetic words which fell from so Conservative a politician 
as the ^seconder of the resolution, Sir T. Madava Bao ; — 

“1 cordially second the important resolution now before you ; I^do so 
under a profouhd conviction of ^he necessity and good pelicy of the measure 
proposed. It is a profound^ jonvictiqp, I fissure you, because by tempera- 
ment and training 1 am to a great extent Conservative, and yet, having 
looked ^at the matter from every |x>int of view, and having carefully con- 
sidered it, I have a profound conviction that the measure proposed is a 
necessity that is quite consistent with good policy and even required by 
good policy. I further aver my conviction that it should not be long 
postponed.” ‘ 

At Bombay the delegates* next passed to the consideration of a 
question ^of vital importance to India, and upon which the Public 
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Service Comnjission has since been appointed to investigate and 
report. They expressed the opinion that the competitive examina- 
tions for the Indian Civil Service should be held in India as well as 
in England, and that t&e maximum age q£ candidates should bo raised 
to twenty-three ^ears, successful candidates in India being sent to 
England for further stpdy and subsequent examination. This subject 
was in the hands of the Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji, who contested the 
Holbom division of Finsbury at the last General Election, and whose 
wide experience, scholarly mind, political knoVledge, and rare elo- 
quence would make him a valuable representative of any constituency. 
He certainly made out a strong case. He quoted from the report of 
a Committee of the India Office in 1800, which, after stating that 
it was not only just but expedient that the natives of India should be 
employed in the administration of India to as largo an extent as 
possible consistently with the maintenance of British supremacy, *and 
showing* that the Act of 1833 provided that all places and offices 
should be open to all natives and natural-born subjects resident in 
India alike, declared that practically the natives were excluded from 
the Civil Service of India, because, from the many difficulties opposed 
to their leaving India and residing in England for a time, it was 
almost impossible for natives to compete successfully at the jjeriodical 
exami^tions held in England. The Committee suggested holding 
two examinations simultaneously, one in England and one in India, 
those who competed in both countries being classified in the list 
according to merit.. Again, the Boyal Proclamation of 1858, when 
the East India Company ceased to exist, declared that the Queen’s 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, should be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in her service, the duties of which they might be 
qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, to fulfil. 

But, in addition to the* fact thaf the promise had been made in 1833 
and solemnly repeated in 1858, whilst, in 1860, the India Office itself 
had shown how it could be performed, it was strongly and powerfully 
urged that' the sole cause of the extreme poverty and wretchedness of 
the mass of the Indian people was the inordinate employment of 
foreign agency in the government, and the consequent material loss 
to and drain from the country. Ai^, again, it wj\p pointed out 
that “ the men sent out from England "w^e realjy boys distinguished 
for their mental rawness and immatumy of character. They are 
gener^ly minutely instructed rather than highly educated.” ^ was 
further stated that the relations of* influential members of the Civil 
Service were put into numerous appointments in certain departments 
supposed to be reserved for natives, and that *in the Settlement 
Department in the Presidency of Madras only three natives held 
employments. India, in short, existed to ’ find employment for the 
middle-class youth of England. 

. H 2 
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But perhaps the strongest point made was the read^g of extracts 
from a conhdential minute of “ one who was certainly not over friendly 
towards the natives of this country,” its once executive cUef, Lord 
Lytton. He wrote : — 

* 

“ The Act of Parliiinicnt is so undefined, and indefinite obligations on the 
part of the Government of India towards its native subjects are so obviously 
dangerous, that no sooner was tho Act passed i^han the Government began to 
devise means for lU'dctically evading the fulfilment of it undgr the terms of 
the Act, which are studied and laid to heart by that increasing class of 
educated natives whoso development tho Government encourages, without 
being able to satisfy the aspirations of its existing members. Every such 
native, if once admitted to Government employment in posts previously re- 
served to the covenanted service, is entitled to expect and claim appointment 
in the fail* course of promotion to the highest posts in that service. We all 
know that these claims and expectations never can or will be fulfilled. We 
have had to choose between prohibiting them and cheating them, and we 
have <}hosen the least straightforward course. The application to natives of 
the competitive examination system as conducted in England, and the* recent 
reduction' in tho age at which candidates can compete, are all so many 
deliberate and transparent subterfuges for stultifying the Act and reducing 
it to a dead letter. Since 1 am writing confidentially, I do not hesitate to 
say that both the Governments of England and of India appear to me, up to 
the present moment, unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of having 
taken every means in their power of breaking to tho heart the words of 
promise they had uttered to the ear.” 


“ Proclaim it upon the house-tops ! ” These ‘‘ confidential communi- 
cations/’ in which men acknowledge that they and those with whom 
they act use words to conceal their actions, will scarcely come up to, 
the standai^d of our new democracy when it has once got its oyes 
fairly open. ‘ ' 

We need not dwell upon tho other matters which were ably and 
exhaustively discussed at the different Congresses. At Bombay the 
proposal to increase military expenditure in defiance of the report of 
the Simla Commission was condemned, the improper incidesice of 
taxation, by which the well-paid English official was relieved at tho 
cost of the poor and overburdened native, was protested against, and 
the annexation of Upper Burmah was strongly deprecated. Both at 


l^alcutta and at Madras reform in the administration of criminal 
was earnestly advocated large extension of the system of trial 
£>^^^jury, and the complete ^parati^n ofi the executive and judicial 
^tions being the chief demands. 

at Cal^S^^ native Indians to b^ome volunteers was brought fipward 
that the, leader of the debate mentioning (amongst o^er things) 

the peoj^ Anns Act is now worked in many localities, 

beasts ani herds, ai^ their crops, are wholly at the mercy of wild 
most sacTOT upon^the insult, injustice, and vio^ion of the 

rules which pledges by England to India, mvolved in the 

> JnSian Christians, but not Indian Hindoos or 
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Mohammedans to volunteer. He poihted out the great and increasing 
cost of the Indian Army, .and how by a judicious voluntary system that 
expense might be largely decreased^ whilst the^ country would be far 
stronger for defehsive •purposes than it now is.* The present system, 
he declared, was . destroying the spirit of the nation, its self-reliance, 
and its power of self-defence. The President observed that this 
was one of the subjects upon which no difference of opinion exists 
throughout India, and the resolution in its favour was carried by 
acclamation. * At the Madras Conference the modification of the Arms 
Act, and the establishment of military colleges and the opening of the 
higher grades of the military service to natives, were also advocated. 

The Congresses have not gone into questions of Social Eeform, and 
fault has been found with them on this account not in unfriendly 
quarters alone. The Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji, in his opening address 
as President at Calcutta, dealt ably with this objection, and argued 
that the objects of the gatherings were purely political, and that, where 
men of so many different castes and creeds 'met together, it was 
impossible to discuss social reforms which would chiefly affect each 
individual class. 

But at that very Calcutta Congress it was clearly shown that social 
reforms in a wider sense, those which affect all classes of the com- 
munity alike, are not to be neglected. Indeed the terms “ political ” 
and “ social ” are in themselves, as used to-day, misleading, for, in 
the widest sense, all political questions are and must be social. The 
first^business at Calcutta, after enthusiastically ofiering dutiful and 
loyal congratulations to the Queen upon her Jubilee, was to consider 
the momentous question of the growing impoverishment of the masses 
in India. The President had alluded to this matter in powerful 
words : “ All the benefits we have received from British rule, all the 
noble projects of our British rulers, will go for nothing if, after all, the 
country is to continue sinking deeper and deeper into the abyss of 
destitution.” 

After a long, earnest, and instructive debate, in which the want of 
touch between the Government and the people was frequently alluded . 
to, the following resolution was passed : — • 

‘‘That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathy, and views with 
grave apprehension, the increasing pove^y of vast numbers of the popula- 
tion of India, and (although aavare that tA^Goveri^ent is not over-looking 
this matter, and is contemplating ^certain pf^liatives) desires to record its 
fixed conviction that the introduction of x^resentative institutiens will 
‘prove one of the most important practical steps towards the amelitaation of 
the condition of., the people.” 

The Maynooth Grant and the potato disease I. Goodwin Sands and 
Tenterd^ steeple again ! No, not quite. Tp^o very patent advantages 
were pointed out as sure to accrue from the self-government of India * 

• —the fifst is the stoppage of the constant drain froni India of the 
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moneys made there, amounting to many millions a year; and the 
second is that the natives of the country are likely to understand its 
ways and needs better than foreigners who never make it their home^ 
and who live in it but are not of it in any senpo. 

At the Madras Congress tlie subject of technical education was con- 
sidered, and it was resolved that : 

“Having regard to the poverty of the people, it is desirable that the 
Government be mqved to elaborate a system of Technical Education 
suitable to the condition of the country, to encourage indigenous manufacture 
by a more strict observance of the order already existing in regard to util- 
izing such manufactures for State purposes, and to employ more extensively 
than at present the skill and tjilents of the people of the country.” 

From the discussion, it appears that much interest has already been 
taken in technical education in various parts of India, large sums of 
money have been subscribed, and serious efforts have been made, to 
forward it ; but the committees or societies which have attempted the 
task, and in which the most enlightened Indians and Europeans have 
taken part, have failed to discover any feasible plan for the teaching 
required. Hence the proposal to refer the matter to “ Government,” 
a somewhat desperate resource, for “ Government,” at the best, could but 
be composed of the most enlightened individuals, and they have already 
tried and failed. Advice may be drawn from a wider circle and 
thus more may be obtained by the action of “ Government,” but the 
case is not a very hopeful one. 

I have said enough to show the kind of work these National Indian 
Congresses do, and the way in which they do it. To the candid on- 
looker both are full of instijiction and of hope, yet a persistent 
attempt ■ is "already being made in this country to misrepresent the 
character of the meetings and the aims of the men who meet together. 

I have already quoted from the opening address of Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee, 
of Calcutta, the President of the Bofabay Congress, and from that of 
the Hon. Dadabhai Naoroji, the President at Calcutta. The loyalty 
of both is only equalled by their fervid patriotism. But at Calcutta 
the Presidential address was succeeded by a‘ really striking incident. 

Baboo ffoy Kissen Mookeijeo, a great landed proprietor and strict 
landlord — a man of much ability and independence of character, but a 
typical Conservative — ^blind and trembling with age, rose, and in feeble 
accents acknowledged^the mqd^tion* an^ dignity of the Presidential 
address, and encouraged the new andTliberal movement in few but fit 
words. ^e concluded thus : — 

“Standing, as 1 do, one of the few remaining links betwe^ the old In^ 
of the past and the new India of to-day, I can scarcely hope to m or enjoy 
the fruit of those labours on which this Congress and the nation it represento 
are entering; but I am glad tb have lived to see this new departure, wd, if 
an old man's sympathy and good* wishes can aid or encourage you in the 
noble work you are undertaking, I can say f^m the bottom of my heartc 
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that that sympathy and those good wishes* are already yours. Be wise, be 
moderate, and, above all, be persevering, and the suecess that you will then 
■deserve’ will assuredly be yours.” 

He sat down amidst a scene of unprecedented enthusiasm. 

Again, at Madras, the Congress was -opened by Bajah Sir Tanjoro 
Madava Eao, the foremost of Indian statesmen, who, as Chairman of 
the Beception Committee, welcomed the delegates in singularly 
felicitous and impressive words. Showing that the Congress was the 
natural outcome of contact with the British natioh, he went on to 
«ay 

Thus, then, it seems to me nothing strange, nothing phenomenal, that I 
nshould witness before me, in a vast and most influential assembly, the union of 
•cultivated intelligence and patriotic ardour, and the confluence (so to speak) 
of many different streams of thought and of feeling. I see before me repre- 
•sentatives from all parts of India, whose very personal appearance will bnng 
home to the mind of the unprejudiced observer tho conviction that, varied 
as are the castes, and creeds, and races of India, thei'e is still a powerful 
bond of union which makes our licaiiis vibrato with sympathy and mutual 
love, and a common affection for our mother country. To well-balanced 
minds such a gathering must appear the soundest triumph of British admin- 
istration, and a crown of glory to the great British nation.” 

After a warning against undue attention to unfriendly critics, and 
A plea for charity and magnanimity on the part of the censors them- 
fielves, he concluded : — 

Wlien I ask this of our censors, permit me to advise you to be moderate 
4ind forbearing. It is the nature of vaulting ambition to overleap itsolf. 
It is the character of renovated youth to bo carried away by excessive zetil. 
Steer clear of such shoals and quicksands. Discuss without prejudice, judge 
without bias, and submit your proposals with the diihdenee that must 
necessarily mark suggestions that are tentative in their chaiucter. Much 
irritation and retaliation will be avoided if tho mutual dependence of tho 
rulers and the ruled is steadily kept in view. With the ruled it must bo a 
postulate that rulers err from ignorance and in spite of their efforts to avoid 
mistakes. By the rulers it m^t be taken for granted that when subjects 
petitibn and expostulate, it is not in a spirit of disputation or cavilling, much 
less of disaffection or disloyalty, but only to enlighten those holding sway 
over them, and in a peaceful and constitutional manner to have their wishes 
understood, and their grievances made known; I entreat you to«lay to heart 
these words of caution to all parties concerned — words which I ask you to 
accept out of regard for my long experienco, for my age, and for my earnest 
•desire to see my countrymen prosperous and happy.” . 

** • 

The president of the Madras Meeting, Mr.* Budrudin Tyabji,* the 
leading Mussulman barrister of Bombay, followed, and enforced the 
aame lesson, eloquently defending the loyalty of the educated natives 
of India, awlijteclaring tlmt they, the best’ appreciators of the blessings 
of a civilized and enlightened Government, must, in their own interests, 
be the best and staunchest supporters of^the British Government in 
India. . ^ ^ 

• Why should we doubt it ? Why should we disbelieve the cloud 
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of witnesses who have borne emphatic testimony to the truth of this 
assertion in the three Indian National Congresses ? Why should w© 
not welcome these gatherings, and get from them all the help and 
instruction we can ? The policy of contempt afid distrust is ultimately 
an impossible one for a free 'people to practise. Unfortunately, the 
record of these gatherings, although of such deep interest and great 
importance, does not reach the vast public of the United Kingdom. 
And yet it is surely well that we English folk should know what the 
more enlightened of our Indian brethren are thinking about and wish- 
ing for. Our. statesmen are necessarily too busy with the present, 
with doing the work of the hour as it comes to hand, to forecast the 
future which yet treads so swiftly and surely upon the heels of that 
present. In business, in pleasure, in all the affairs of life but politics, 
men take time by the forelock ; unless they look ahead they are left 
hopelessly behind ; and is it safe to assume that the rule does not 
apply in politics also ? We have this great Indian problem to work 
out patiently and faithfully, and the first step towards its solution is 
that we should know what the Indian peoples want, and should be 
prepared to grant their every reasonable desire. Unless we hold 
India for the good of the Indian peoples we have no justification for 
holding it at all. The demands now made are reasonable and 
moderate ; they recognize the benefits of English rule whilst urging 
reforms of a limited and constitutional character. Now is the accepted 
time in which to meet them more than half>way. We must not let 
the Sybilline books be burned. We must not, in India, refuse to 
listen to reason, and ultimately have to grant to force that which wo 
deny to right. We English people have now such an opportunity as 
no other people has ever had of setting to the world an example of 
high-minded, disinterested, straight-dealing. Upon the way in which 
we meet the demands of India, upon the plan we adopt for the future 
government of that great Empire, upon our justice, patience, andi 
temperance, during the next few short years, not only the future of 
India but that of England herself, and, in no small measure, of the 
civilized n^orld, depends. In this matter our national honour ^s deeply 
pledged*. Our lot is in our own hands, God grant that we may be 
wise and just whilst yet there is time ! 


Robert Spence Watbon.. 



RECENT WORK IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 


T he most important work in the field of ecclesiastical history, so 
far as England is concerned, which has appeared during -the 
last twelve months is, of course, the fourth volume of the " Dictionary 
of Christian Biography.”* It is the largest volume of the series, 
containing 1228 pages of close print. These four volumes, now com- 
plete, represent a vast amount of labour, and show a distinct advance 
in historical studies since the inception of the work more than twelve 
years* ago. After the appearance of the first volume a reviewer 
declared it would be a useful work if submitted to Continental experts, 
who should supply references to the* periodicals, journals, and mono- 
graphs published by German, French, and Italian scholim. In the 
first volume the references to this literature were few and far between. 
In the last volume they are as full and copious as any one can 
desire. Some of the 'articles %re formidable treatises. Origen, 
by l^r. 'V^estcott, and Tertullian, by Professor Fuller, cover some 
fifty pages each; Synesius, Tatian, and many others, more than 
twenty pages of close print. It must be very hard'for an editor to 
limit contributors whose souls are filled full of their snbj^s. But 
the very length and minuteness of articles in an Enqrclopsedia rather 
tend to defeat their usefulness. A Dictionary of Biography i^ould 
consist of knoMedge boilfd down'. >Jf the publisher would now 
produce a Dictionary of Biogrd^hy of tW Middle Ages, limited to 
one volume, no article to exceed two pages, indicating the sc^rrces of 
knowledge, work could be done* and a great historical want sup- 
plied. TheTplefaoe to the first volume of the " Didiionary of 
Christian Biogrsjl^y ” promised a supplement which would bring its 
articles down to .dat^ and supply the laewue which necessarily escape 

« «> Dictiontfy ci Chiirtian Biography ; Literature, Seota^ and Doctrioee.*' Edited 
V Dp. W. Smith and Dp. Waoe. London : Mnr»y. 1887. • 
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the most vigilant of editors/ as Bishop Butler so long escaped the 
notice of the painstaking and accurate editors of Herzog. Meanwhile, 
scholars are rapidly accumulating materials for such a supplement. 

The last number of the Journal of Hellenic Studies contains a mostik 
important article by Professor Bamsay on the ''Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia.^^* Professor Bamsay has already made a great hit in 
ecclesiastical hfstoiy by his discovery of the epitaph and rehabilitation 
of the Story of St. A^ercius. When the first volume of the Dictionary 
of Biography was published ten years ago^the reputation df that second- 
century saint^ the successor of Papias, was at its lowest ebb. To-day no 
second-century worthy occupies a more distinguished position, and 
all owing to the discoveries and historical instinct of Professor Bamsay. 
Professor Bamsay’s article is very important, not only for the pure 
ecclesiastical historian, enabling him to identify the sites of bishoprics 
mentioned in the history of the General Councils, but also for the 
student of Early Christian literature, enabling him to trace the 
development of episcopaey and of Christian social life. Thus he 
notes (on p. 466), from his own experience in those out-of-the-way 
parts of Asia Minor, the influence of the flute in inducing religious 
frenzy and delirium, ^ and then happily recalls the denunciation of 
the flute and the abhorrence of its music on that very account 
expressed by writers like Clement of Alexandria in his Paedagogue.^^ 
This article again and again calls attention to the vast importance of 
the Greek Acts of the Saints contained in the great collections. of the 
Bollandists. In the pre-scientific age of ecclesiastical history, it was 
the habit to scoflT at the Acts of the Saints. Investigations like those 
of Professor Bamsay among ourselves, and of M. Le Blant in France, 
have proved that these documents contain genuine history, and are of 
incalculable importance for the history and organization of the 
Empire as well as of the Church. ,At the risk of proving tedious, I 
must quote what a pure classical scholar says, on page 473, concerning 
the value for historical purposes of investigations conducted hmong 
the lives of the Saints. 

** This investigation [says Mr. Bamsay], when some one is found to under- 
take it, will repay the toil. Of those which I have hastily read over, a certain 
number, distinguished by local knowledge and multitude of details, make on 
me the impression of having been composed not later thqxi the fifth century. 
Among those 1 would, include^e tale of Aberkios, the tale of Trophimus, 
Sabbatius, and Dorymedon, the tale of Ariadne of Prj^iunessos, of Therapon, 
Hypatkis. These were written by natives of Phrygia, familiar with the 
country^nd obviously .ignorant of other countries, and they inbound in details 
which throw light on the state of the country at the time*” ; 

I 

which I would the ''Acts of Theodotos bf Ancyis" 
(Mfty 18), which twenty year^ ago were discussed from a similar point 
of ^w iju the Bwue ArcMohgi^, t. zxviii. p. 308. 

* I 

• Journal ofHdUnw Studies^ voL viii. pt. ii., October 1887s « 
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Turning from the Bast to the West, ffe have had lately presented to 
us some historical ^orks of great importance. The Bolls Series every 
year produces volumes of highest worth for Mediseyal English history. 

#The last volumes issued deal with “ The Tripartite Life of St. Patrick,”* 
and come from the learned and aecurate pen of Br. Whitley 
Stokes, perhaps *the most competent editor of a work requiring a 
knowledge of Sanscrit and of the East as well^^as of Celtic and the 
West. We have in these volumes, collated together and critically 
discussed, all the documents with any claim to hUtorical authority 
concerning a Saint claimed by England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
reverenced at Glastonbury and Dumbarton as well as in Armagh or 
Dublin. Dr. W. Stokes lays historians under the deepest obligations 
in printibg the documents contained in the Book of Armagh, where 
we find the earliest mention of St. Patrick, with the one exception of 
the Bangor Antiphonary now in Milan. These documents were first 
of all printed half a century ago by Sir W. Betham in a very 
imperfect and inaccurate shape. Still he made a beginning, and deserves 
credit for that. Then they were printed in a very scholarly way, five 
or six years ago, by the Bev. E. Hogan, S. J., in the Analecta Bolland- 
iana. Now they have received at Dr. W. Stokes’ hands what will 
doubtless be their final and complete publication. No one but an 
historian can understand the help such a publication affords. A man 
may be a first rate historian and have no taste or skill in palaeo- 
graphy and the wondrous intricacies of Old-Irish and Middle- 
Irish. Dr. Stokes’ volumes relieve one of all difSculty, and scho- 
lars will receive with deference his decisions on the linguistic and 
social problems involved in the darksome and treacherous ground 
which he traverses with such sure and certain footsteps. 

Another Celtic scholar has also just produced at the expense 
of the Treasury, and, under the direction of the Boyal Irish 
Academy, another work dealing with the times of St. Patrick. Mr. 
W. M. Hpnnessy, the Assistant Deputy Keeper of the Records 
in Ireland, is known as a man embracing the qualifications of Dm. 
Petrie and O’Donovan, having a profound knowledge of the Celtic 
tongue, with a thorough knowledge of Celtic antiquity. He lias just 
produced the first volume of the “ Annals of Ulster,” f a work which, 
when complete^ will form a companion work to bis “Chronicon 
Scotomm,” showing the wbrld^what were thtr sources and original 
documents used by the writero of the “Annals of the Four Misters,” 
published two centuries and a half ago, and printed forty yeai^ago by 
Dr. O’Dono^in. The " Annals of Ulster ” are characterised by one fine 
quality. Th^ are fearlessly honest. The Four Mastera often suppress 
facts which, as they thought, tended to discredit the Church. The Annals 

* St, Patrick and OtlAr Docaments rdariog to that Saint.” 

Edited by W. Stokes, D.C.L. London : H.H. StatiooeiT Office. 1887. 

t “Annals of Ulster,” voL i, a. 0 . 431-103& By William M. Henneisy, M.R.IA. 
Dublin. 1887. > 
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tell the whole truth and suppress nothing. Mr. Hennessy gives the 
original with a translation and notes^ which^ from their brevity and 
learning, must prove ,most helpful to the student. Historians will 
await with much interest the completion of a work invaluable for the^ 
history of these islands from' St. Patrick’s and St.^Augustine^s time 
down to the age of printing. To close our notice of Celtic literature, 
which is now absotbing much Continental attentionj^ we have to notice 
in the last num])er of the Revue Celtique a new fragment of a 
Celtic liturgy, published by that well-known scholar, the Bev. F. £. 
Warren, edited with all his usual learning and accuracy, while Pro- 
fessor Atkinson, of Dublin University, has published his Todd 
Lectures, in which he sets forth a number of Mediaeval Irish homilies, 
which are valuable for the history of the Celtic Church, as well as for 
the scientific knowledge of the Irish language. It was, indeed, their 
bearing on the latter subject which led Professor Atkinson to study 
them. He has added the results of his linguistic inquiries, in the 
shape of an introductory lecture and a glossary, which, I am sure, will be 
found substantial additions to the study of Celtic. It is certain, how- 
ever, that this work will throw an important side-light upon ecclesiastical 
history. These homilies belong to the Middle Ages, and show what 
kind of preaching then prevailed. They also illustrate the wide spread of 
Early Christian Apocryphal literature, which seems to have furnished 
a popular topic for preachers about the year 1200. The apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles have been treated at large in the " Dictionary of 
Christian Biography," but have been hitherto almost unknown to the 
public which lis,tens to sermons. In the Medimval Church these 
Apocryphal Acts and Gospels seem to have been widely spread. 
Thus we find among these homilies the Passion of Longinus, the 
soldier who pierced our Lord’s side, the Passion of SS. Peter and Paul, 
embracing the popular stories about Simon Magus and the opposition 
by him to the Apostles before Nero, together with the well-known 
story about St. Peter and our Saviour styled ''Domine quo Yddis."* 
We have constantly to look now for some of the most valu- 
able illqptrations of ecclesiastical history in the proceedings of 
societies. The Society of Biblical Archseology fortunately gives a 
very wide extension indeed to the term Biblical, and its proceed- 
ings often embrace original d^cumeiits on ecclesiastical history from 
very unexpected quaiters. In the last nubber of its Proceedings ” I 
notice^ an article by Professor AmSlineau, on the history of the two 
daughtAs of the Emperor Zens, where we are introduced to the 
interesting topic of Christian novel-reading and novel-writiers in 
Egypt during the fifth and sixth centuries. He shows how the 
knowledge of ancient Demotic was preserved among the monks of 
JE^|[ypt till the seventh century, when it died out. They used to 

* ‘‘Passioips^ and HomiliSs* from Leabhar Breaa*’ By Bobert Atkinson, LL.D'. 
London : Williams & NorgSta. Dublin : Royal Irish Academy. 
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amuse themselves with the ancient Pagan and pre-Christian Demotic 
novels, but, as the language decayed, the monks set to work and com- 
posed Christian novels, ^where the struggles between the Monophysite 
and Orthodox parties afforded, as in thc^ tale which is here set forth, 
the subject-matter with which they beguiled lives that must have been 
often very monotonous.* Human nature is ever the same, whether 
in Egypt or in England. 

* The Yienupse scholars who are working at the vast col^ction of 
the Archduke Bainer’s papyri — often described by me in these pages 
— have produced a second and third volume (in one) of their great work 
descriptive of these treasures, f The names of some of the contributions 
and contributors will show the vast importance of the work. The first 
article, by that learned scholar Professor Wessely, deals with the dates 
of the Greek papyri belonging to the Roman Empire between the 
first and third centuries. It covers thirty-six pages, and is full of 
most important matter, fixing dates, titles of the emperors, &c., useful 
as illustrations of Eusebius and the Augustan historians. Wessely 
notes, for instance, that the method of computing time and reckon^ 
ing the year in Egypt differed from that in vogue in the rest of the 
Empire. The Egyptian year dated from August 29 to the 28th of 
August of the next ; so that in the case of an Emperor beginning to 
reign ever so short a time before the 29th of August, that period was 
counted his first year, while his second year was dated from the 
following 29th of August. This fact, of course, would have an 
important bearing on historical documents coming from Egypt. 
J. Krall deals with more distinctively Christian literature in his 
article entitled, Aus einer Koptisohen Klosterbibliothek.^^ Wessely’s 
article on the Fayfim fragments of Isocrates, Plato, Theocritus, 
and of an oration against Isocrates, will be of interest to classical 
scholars, while an article by Kilrabacek on ''Arabic Paper, and 
one by Wiesner on the " Paper used in the Fayum MSS., and the 
Development of Paper Manufacture in Ancient Times,^^ will have 
a very general interest for bibliographers. Perhaps, however, the 
article which will attract most attention is a very brief pne by 
Professor Bickell on the Fayiim Gospel fragment which created so 
much excitement more than two years ago. I think this Review was the 
first to call the attention of the English public tp Dr. Bickell’s theory 
that in this fragment we had a relic of those primitive Gospel narra- 
tives used by St. Luke. That view then gave rise to much dkepssion, 
and the general consensus of criti^ was opposed to Bickell. In 
this article he repeats his theory, but modifies his reading of the text, 
substituting fpr wq i^riyon the words wc iOovc, so that the frag- 
ment would run, " Now after they ha^ eaten according to custom,” 

♦ * “ Proceedings of Society of Biblical Archfisology/* t. 2. London^ 1888. 

^ t “ Mittbeilungen aus der Sammlang der Papyrus Emerzdg Rsiner,*’ Bd. 2 u. 3. 
V'ien. 1887., 
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a viev ' which he then proceeds to fortify with much learning and 
ingenuity by references to Paschal rites and ceremonies. The same 
learned divine contributes, on page 88, an equally interesting article on 
The Oldest Liturgical Fragment ever Diffeovered.” The most aneient 
firagments of liturgies have hitherto dated back only to the end of the 
fifth century. Krall, Wessely, and Bickell have discovered among 
the Archduke’s MSS. a fragment of a liturgy for Epiphany, or som^ 
similar f^t, dating back to the end of the third century, and certainly 
belonging to thepre-Arian times. The "Gloria” attached is peculiar in its 
form ; it runs thus : “ Glory to the Father ; Alleluia, Glory to the Son 
and to the Holy Ghost, Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia.” Bickell thinks this 
peculiar formula amply confirms the palaeographical argument derived 
from the document itself. The Catholics in post-Arian times would have 
been offended by the separate and distinct position of the Father, the 
Arians by the equality of persons of the Godhead involved in this form. 

1 have noticed important works produced in England and Ger- 
many. America remains behind; and there, too, there has been 
activity in the domain of Church history within the last twelve months. 
Some two years ago I noticed a project brought forward under the 
direction of Dr. P. Schaff, of New York. He proposed to republish 
Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library, and to add to it a collection of post-Nicene 
writers which would render the patristic student independent of Greek 
and Latin texts down to the Age of Photius or perhaps even of St. 
Bernard. This is a tremendous \mdertaking, and to some may seem 
superfluous. Some people think no one has a right to read the 
Fathers unless he can peruse Latin and Greek as easily as English or 
French. This was all very weir for an easy-going age like that 
of Ussher, who spent forty years, from the time he was eighteen till 
he was fifty-eight, in reading them right through. But a public 
has now sprung up whose desires are not equalled by their leisure. 
They have not time, even had they capacity, to wade through anthers 
in the original, while again I often find that the man who scorns to 
read the Fathers in an English version never reads them in any shape 
or form, a\ all. The student desirous of seeing a sound knowledge 
of Christian antiquity widely diflused will hail, therefore. Dr. Schaff’s 
Christian Literature Company, which, with the consent of Messrs. 
Clark, republishes their Ante-Nicene^ibrary, compressing the twenty- 
four volumes into eight, and publishing themattwelveshillingsavolume, 
at which rate the whole series wiQ be produced. I have received the 
three first volumes. The first contains the " Letters and Confessions of 
St. Augustine,” with very schplarly prolegomena by Dr. Schaff, a 
much more helpful account indeed of St. Augustine .than M. Pres- 
sensd gives in the " Dictionary of Christian Biography,'” one of the 
most disappointing articles, by the way, in that great patristic cyclo- 
psedia. The second vt^ine contains " Augustine’s City of God ” and * 
"ChristianDoctriue,” the former translated by Bev.M^us Dods,D.D.,. 
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of Glasgow, and the latter by Professor Shaw, of Londonderry ; while 
the third contains his work on the Holy Trinity, his moral and his 
doctrinal treatises, witl»a thoughtful and helpful introductory essay 
on the doctrine of the* Trinity by Dr. Shedd, Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Ihe Union Seminary, New York.* For librarians and 
ecclesiastical historians perhaps, however, the most useful volume 
of the series wiU be found to he a supplemental volume issued 
by the Christian Literature Company, called K Bibliographical 
Synopsis and General Index of the Ante-Nicene Fathers," f 
compiled by E. C. Richardson, M.A., and Bernhard Pick, Ph.D., 
under the general superintendence of Bishop A. C. Coxe, of Western 
New York. It contains a full statement of editions, literature, &c., 
concerning the writers of the first three centuries. The opening 
sentences of the Preface sets forth its aim as fully as space will allow 
me to state it : — '* The plan of this work, as suggested by the general 
editor, was a complete synopsis of the literature relating to the works 
included in the Autc-Nicene Fathers. Its purpose is to famish a 
guide to a farther critical study for those who have been stimulated 
by the present quickened interest in the study of the Church Fathers 
in America, and especially to open the field of modem German critical 
scholarship." The compilers modestly state their aim to be that of 
furnishing tools for college and seminary students and professors, 
who must be of a more ambitious type on the whole in America than 
with us. at home if the majority of either class are there found eager 
in tjieir desires for such tools. An example will illustrate its utility 
better than any amount of.dcscription. On page 83 we find the Biblio> 
graphy of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. First, it 'enumerates 
twenly different editions of the work, beginning with that of Bishop 
Bryennios ; then it takes up translations, whereof it enumerates three 
in Danish, one in Dutch, twelve* in English, two in French, five in 
German, one in Norwegian, and one in Swedish. I think I have 
seen one announced in Italian, which finds no place here, this being 
the only omission I have noted. Then it enumerates the vast litera- 
ture of the subject, under which we find upwards of tw(f hundred 
articles, including all the notices of the work in the Records of the 
CoNTBHroBAAT RxviEw,which was the first English Review to describe 
this important find. The first 133 pages of this work are taken up 
with. the Bibliographical Synopsu, then comes the Index of subjects 
in the Ante-Nicene writers, and then the Index of texts qpdted or 
discussed in them. * 

I'raace, too, has just sent us i contribution from that border-land 

where civil and ecclesiastical affairs meet in a history of the Roman 

. •• 

• “ The Nieme and Poet>Iiricene Fathen.” Fint eeriea.. Vole. I., II., III. Edited by 
•F. Schaff, p.D. Buffido : Chrietian Literature Company. * 1887. 

■+ “ BibliQ^phy and Index of Ante-Nieene Fathers.” ^Edited by A. C. Coxo, D.D. 
Bnfiblo: Chiutian literatore Company. 1887. 
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Senate ,* publislied bjr M. Ch. L&:rivain, a' member of the united Arcbse- 
ological Sdiools of Athens and Borne. It takes up the history of 
the Senate as it existed in the third century o^the Christian era, that 
unknown region for the vast majority of classical scholars ; traces the 
modifications made by Diocletian and Constantine the Great ; follows 
the division of the Boman Senate into two parts — the one Senate at 
Borne, the other at Constai^tinople ; shows the influence which, the 
Boman Senate exescised during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, 
when it claimed a controlling, or at least an equal, voice with the 
cleigy in the election of Popes so late as a.d. 483, while all thidugh 
the reign of Theodoric thMfistrogoth and the Papal schisms and 
struggles of the same period^e Boman Senate was recognized as one 
of the great representatives of the laity. The latter part of the book 
deals with a still darker region of inquiry, the history of the Senate in 
Constantinople, where it exercised most important legal, religious, and 
educational functions under the Byzantine Emperors, even naming the 
professors of the University of C.P., and often furnishing patriarchs 
to the Eastern Church. When I mention that this work follows the 
history of the Senate down to the fall of Constantinople in 1453, on 
which occasion the Emperor received the Mahometan ^imbassadors 
sitting in the midst of the Senate, it will easily be seen that its 
investigations are of the most thorough and. far-reaching character. It 
will be found most valuable equally for the student of ecclesiastical, 
medisaval, and Boman history, as it minutely discusses the titles, 
offices, and functions of the various classes of Boman and Byzantine 
officials. 

In studyihg the works of ancient writers we often forget the eccle- 
siastical history of modern times. In fact, ecclesiastical historians 
hare been so persistently occupied with the earlier ages that the 
public now identifies the whole subject with the dead and not -with the 
living. Great writers, of world-wide fame, have devoted themselves 
to studying Gnosticism and Montanism, but scorn to bestow a thought 
on Quakerism, Irvingism, and above all on Methodism, which has 
influenced<.the Church of the present just as much and as widely as — 
if not much more so than — Montanism influenced the Church of the 
second century. Men have, indeed, lately roused themselves from 
their slumbers in this direction, though still there arre old orthodox 
students of the type wlio refuse to redbgnize any work as ecclesiastical 
historyvupless it be a folio and a couple of hundred years old. The 
various lives of the Wesleys and Whitefield, published Of late years, 
show an increasing interest in a movement which has vital links of 
connection with the life, intellectual and religious, of the present 
time. Very few, however;*know anything of the second generation 
of Methodists : the age of Chtrke, Nelson, Watson, Bobert Newton, 

* " Le Senst Komaiti Diooletun i Bone et ft Constantinople.” Par Ch. 

L^divaiiit Paris: Thorin. 1888# 
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and, chief of all, Dr. Ja))ez Bunting, whose life has lately been finished 
by Mr. Bowe, haring been originally begun by Dr. Banting’s son 
nearly thirty years ago.* Dr. Banting was, after John Wesley, the 
real founder and organiser of the gieat section of Methodisni which 
specially itself ''Wesleyanism," Dr. Bunting was a bom states- 
man, and this woric gives a fair, a temperate, and an accurate account 
of his efforts to consolidate and extend' the polity which the genius 
of Wesley devdoped out of the old religious societies of the seventeenth 
century. Its *ase in another dbrection will be equally |[reat. It sheds 
muchfiight on the social condition of England at the dose of the last 
century. I have been often asked, in my professorid* character, to 
recommend works which exhibit the inner religious life of the last 
and the beginning of the present centuries. Bishops of name and 
fame have written histories of the Established Church. Their ideas, 
however, seem to be that a history of religion consists in abstracts of 
the Acts of Parliament deding with the temporalities of the Church. 
They seem to think that the life of a Church consists in the abundance 
of the things that it hath, A study of volumes of the old Arminian 
Magazine, or the Christian Observer , or the Christian Ladies’ Magazine, 
or of the Gospel Magazine, which, all obscure as it is, has continued 
the tradition of the Puritans from the time of Toplady, one of its 
origind editors, . down to the present age, will throw infinitely 
more light on the inner life of England than such dry and arid 
Episcopd tomes. Dr. Bunting’s Life will take its place in every 
student’s library who wishes to gain a glimpse into the religion 
of one hundred years ago, and to trace its progress ever since. 
We^there meet with notable persons and controversies. Archbishop 
Magee, Dr.Perdvd, the Ply-dieet straggle, and the divisions of Wesley- 
anism ; Dr. Warren and the Manchester Chapel case of 1835, leading 
to Lord LyhdhursPs fampus judgpient, which constituted an era in 
the history of Nonconformist trusts ; Adam Clarke and his learned 
Coinmditary, with its heresy on the eternity of Christ’s Divine Son- 
ship. This work is certdnly a valuable addition to the. rqligioaa 
biography of the age, though we cannot dways accept the position of 
the author. . His theory accounting for the ‘'freedom of theflCethod- 
ist Connexion from intemd differences of opinion on questions of 
theology,” on page 492, seems a \|Bry weak one. A much fdrer one 
seems to ^ thhir— that hithefto Wesleyanism has ap^eded to classes 
where th^logicd difficulties are unknown. The ministers, tpo, if 
inclined to speculate, have done so knowing that it was only St their 
peril, and duiit the power of the Legd Hundred was, like the Pope’s, 
in r^dinete'to.«vehge any — even the slightest — ^falling away. As 
with Borne' scu^th Wedeyanism, those inclined to speculation have 

^ D.D” ftr liis son,*!. P. AmUng; «mtiiiued>y the 
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fled to freer communions, an^ most cliiefl 7 hare sought the protecting- 
aegis of the Established Church. I do not think, for instance, any 
Wesleyan minister -will care to ruse the question of the fnture state 
and the non-etemity of spiritual punishments after the experience of 
late years. * 

We have been hitherto dealing vith literature of a massive type ; 
let us conclude -with brief notices of a few smaller works hearing on 
Church history. .Two volumes of “ Epochs of Church History ** 
deserve mention. *Mr. Tozer, in “The Church and the Eastern Empire,”* 
presents us wiljh & lively sketch of the Eastern Chprch, made flbore 
realistic by his own varied experiences in Eastern landt. Sketches are 
often mere skeletons, dry and worthless. Mr. Tozeris narrative is 
always interesting,^ instructive, and life-like. He selects leading 
epochs, and avoids over-detail. A similar praise may be bestowed upon 
Mr. Overton’s “ Evangelical Bevival ”f in the same series, though he 
scarcely sufficiently recognizes (p. 174) the grounds on which Wesley 
was persistently suspected of Romanizing ’tendencies. With men of 
the last century his belief in Prayers for the Dead, avowed in his 
controversy with Bishop Lavington, was quite sufficient to convict 
him of the charge. Wesley was a follower of Chrysostom and Greek 
Christianily, and the eighteenth century neither knew nor cared one 
whit about either, but classed them as just the same as the Pope. 
Dr. Littledale gives us, in the “ Christian Knowledge Scries,” another 
of his brief, vigorous, hut most comprehensive and useful monographs 
on the history of the Council of Trent, an event which forms one of 
the turning points of modern history, and yet is all unknown to 
modems.^* « 

We reserve for our last place the notice of a modest work such as 
any parish priest can effect for his own neighbourhood with great 
benefit to the progress of the general ecclesiastical history of the 
country. "The History of Fingal and its Churches,”§ by :the Rev. 
Robert Walsh, describes a district of the County Dublin fanious in 
the wajrs of Danish and Norman invasions. It minutely describes 
the statq. of local antiquities; including the famous church of St. 
Doulodgh, traces the succession of parochial clergjy — ^from original 
documents-^and throws much light upon the causes of English failure 
in Ireland. Its aim is not ambitioiis, but it attainsrits aim, whi(di. is 
better than can Jbe often said of more pretentious works. 

Oeobgk T. S^kxB. 

f. “Ths Charch aad iho Eastern Empire.*' By H. F. Tozer, H.A. ' Lmidont Loss-, 
mans. 1888. 

f " The Evangelical Bevival in the Eighteenth Centniy.” ByJ.B.Ov«rtca. London; 
Lenanana 1888. , •* ^ ^ 

History of the Connoil of Trent” By B. F. littledale, LLlf.; 1>.0;L.< London. 
1888."-' 

f "l^gtdai^d itsCbnrdie^’’ By B. Walsh, M. A. DaUin : HcUhee. 1888v . '• 
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U !NTIL'well on in tho present; century the portion of llam was 
in the main rejected and despised by the sons of Japhet. On 
the other hand, the children of Shem have had intimate relations 
with their black cousins frofn the earliest period. Not only in 
Egypt did they make their mark about the beginnings of history, 
but away far south in that Zambesi region at present under dispute 
between England and Portugal, strange solid remains are found, 
which, as usual, are attributed to the Phoenicians — the Mrs. 
Hanis ” of ancient history. Later still, when that most militant of 
all religions, Islamism, burst beyond its Arabian boundaries, it over- 
flowed ii^to Africa, and ever since the seventh century has been 
spreading westwards and southwards. Only now has Europe awoke 
to the formidable chsraoter of the results of its twelve centuries 
of pro^gandism — ^results which threaten seriously to thwart every 
effort to open up the continent to European civilization ahd commerce. 
Even' when Prince Henry the Navigator’s pioneers were, edging their 
way alcmg the West Coast from cax>e to cape, Islam had ewerrun a 
large of the continent, and had its strongholds in the heart of 
Africa. Portngtiese annexations, both on the west and on the east 
coast, soon . succeeded to 'Portuguese navigations ; Portuguese mis- 
sionaries swanj|Bd.i about t£e ^ngo and elsewhere, and brought 
back a of names which rendered tlie maps of the sijeteenth 
and sevimteenth centuries more deifisely crowded than are those of 
the pr8senti;&y. , . But so fiur as settlement weat^ the Portuguese, 
then as nc^^, contented themselres with plonting^a fort on tho coast, 
calling the r^g^ beUnd a colony. The* truth is, the settlements 
of P<^ugal on the' Afndui c(^t werh mainly intended as stages 
«n her route to India, and when India) ■with its cpmmercial 
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wealth, was taken from her, she was too lazy to take the trouble 
necessary to develop the scantier resources of Africa. England and 
France and Holland planted themselves on the African coast over, two 
hundred years ago, though Holland has long since retired. Bnt their 
deedings with Africa were different from their dealings .with 
America or India or Australia. For two centuries, except perhaps in 
the case of the Dutch, little attempt was made by any of these Powers 
to penetrate the interior or develop the resources of the continent. In 
this, as in other things, the path of least rodstance was 'adopted. It 
was so much easier to colonize and exploit North America, and India, 
and Australia, and the Malay Archipelago, than it was to work Africa, 
with its deadly climate, its lack of harbours and easily navigable 
waterways, its comparatively scanty resources and its intractable 
natives. Indeed, the stations of France and England, at least on the 
West Coast, were, like th(4^ of Portugal, mainly regarded as partly 
stages on the way to India, and partly as entrepots for the black 
ivory ” that was so urgently wanted in the colonics of the West Indies 
and North America. Even when the Dutch regime was cleared out 
of South Africa England valued the Cape mainly as a half-way house 
to India and a place of exportation for her convicts. As a colony it 
was treated with something like contempt, even up to quite recent 
years, all the moro that the Suez Canal was supposed to have rendered 
it comparatively valueless with reference to India. Up to within the 
last few years we could easily have extended our South African 
dominions right up to the Zambesi and the Po];^aguese West Coast fron- 
tier, but the idea was evidently considered too monstrous to be enter- 
tained -until rivals stepped iU and.opcned our eyes to the value of the 
territory we so long despised. Now wo may find it difficult to escape the 
consequences of our blindness. 

France was the first daring the present century to undertake terri- 
torial extmision on a large scale in Africa, and tliat mainly because she 
saw herself shut out of nearly every other available land on the*^ globe. 
It is only still more recently that she has burdened herself with an 
Asiatic empire which it was at first fondly hoped would be a fomud- 
ablo rival to British India. Fifty years ago she began her Algerian 
canquests, which rire has succeeded in completing at an expenditure, 
according to o&cial estimates, of nearly £200,000,000 sterling, while 
the whole trade of Algeria does n&t exceed £16,000,000 annually. 
Althong}i France, has been settled on the Senegal for two hundred years, 
it was only after riie had begun her Algerian enterprises thst.she tried 
i^ously to exte^id her territories in this direction. But 'i^ has 
made 'g«x>d use of hir time, and of England’s apathy ahd. ^difference 
to tire interests of her West African territories. While, we were 
nalMp and deaf to the remohstrances of our Colonies oh tiie West 
Co'as^ A^ce was diligen% obtaining the allegiance of thb.-.duefc 
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•between the coast and the Niger/ nntU now Sierra Leone, Gambia, the 
Gold C)oart> 'and Ls^ axe janctically hemmed in on all sides. 
Forty-fiv’e^eara'ago-no : one- gave’ -much -attention to the planting of 
-the Frenoh flag on th^C-Oaboon coast, and -the oonauercial results have 
net beenenifli as-to- make the- possesnon of - 50,000 sq\iaro miles in 
thid-. region -miviable, even' with 'the recent' addition of the 150,000 
square miles between that and the Congo. 

When; some thirty years ago, Lavingstone went* out to explore the 
Nyassa region^ he was hnohed by the strong support of our Foreign 
Office, and> on the faith of that, and the solicitation of the greatest of 
nnssionBry explorers, missionaries and planters and traders trooped out 
from England to bring this interesting region within the influences of 
Christianity and civilization. Yet neither annexation nor protection 
was thought of, though the Portuguese did. not whisper a shadow of 
a churn to a region of which, until Livingstone stepped into it, they 
were entirely ignorant. About fourteen years ago it dawned upon us 
that possibly Delagoa Bay, almost the only decent harbour in all South 
Africa,- might be of some importance for the development of our 
possessions in that region. But as the dog in the manger barked a 
little, we permitted the matter to be referred to arbitration, with the 
usual result to En^and in such cases : Marshal MacMahon decided in 
-favour of Portugal ; indeed, he awarded her more than she claimed. 
If only we were in the position now that we were before the decision, 
1 suspect - we should make short work of Portuguese claims. But 
even'that did not disturlans much, though a few far-seeing geographers 
prophesied -our bitter repentance : their prediction is realized at this 
momenti . • 

When Stanley came home with that startling “ Odyssey ” of his 
wanderings across the Dark Continent, the annexation of tlio Congo 
by little Belgium seemed as -likely as the colonization of Franz Josef 
Land Finland^ - TVue, tho King of the Belgians had been actively 
interesting himself in the establishment of what were called “exploring 
colonies ”• over the face of Central Africa } and when 1^. Stanley went 
out again, under his auspices, to open up tlio Congo tc^trade and 
-oiviliaatian, people miled good-naturedly at the ambitious ahd bene- 
volent enterprise of the royal Quixote, as the l^ing was considered. 
Englmd did noff disturb herself 4 her interests in WesS Africa seemed 
•to -her shadov^y, -and she devoted her energies to extending and con- 
firming -h^-pontion at ‘Zanzibar, where it was' thought, at that time, 
•disaSti<i^< to British interests thdt we should have any European 
-Power'iaa-: a rival. Mieantime South -Africa ' vn||^ growling at the 
'indififotenoa'i^' -the .mother country, and there was even a time when 
the latter (or iit -least avsection of it) would 'have felt -relieved had the 
•fomier' out hOritalf - adrift. - - * 

--jSurii- was the state- of indifference and security as to pur African 
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possessions (at present I am not dealing with Egypt) whan, some font 
years ago, a new factor was introduced, which, with startling suddenness, 
entirely chaxtged the situation. YThen in 1884 the German flag was 
raised at Angra Pequefia Bay on the South-west African Coast, few 
people took it seriously ; it was laughed at in the main as the stupid 
joke of a rash trader, which Bismarck would at once repudiate. But 
we had reckoned without our Chancellor. From whatever quarter the 
initiative came, itnvas soon seen that Bismarck “meant business.” 
Hundreds of miles of coast, which for yearsihad been regarded as an 
appendage to the Cape, we had to give up, simply because we could 
not show that we had ever taken the little trouble necessary to formally 
annex them. Protesting we should ne’er consent, we had in the end 
to eat very humble pie, it cannot be denied, not only at the feet of the 
German Chancellor, but in presence of our South African Colonies, 
whose interests -it was declared we had so criminally neglected. After 
all the grajMS wore sour ; Germany was welcome to make the best 
she could of a few hundred' miles of the barrenest coast in Africa. 
Had she gone no farther, we should probably hare fallen asleep again. 
But when her flag kept fluttering all round the coast ; when it waved 
on high at several pdints around the Bight of Benin ; when St. Lucia 
Bay was threatened ; when even sacred Zanzibar itself, which we had 
so nursed, and coddled, and petted, was laid hands on, and the Sultan 
ordered to clear out of the interior and keep to the coast ; and when, 
moreover, German annexations and threats of “ protection ” kept break- 
ing out all over the world, with Franco following suit, we at last began 
to rei^e our position as a “World Power” (to use a German phrase). It 
becamB'Clear that England would at once have to make up her mind 
how much more of the unprotected portion of the globe she required, 
and fose no time in drawing it under the covert of her protecting wing. 
Never probably before Bismarck op6ned widd our eyes did wo realize 
the vast importance to us of our Colonial possessions ; how mqch our 
supremacy depended upon the world-wide spread of our race. Even 
South Africa was treated with marked respect, and measures were 
taken to provide her with ample room for expansion. 

At 1^ the portion of Ham was looked upon with greedy eyes ly 
jthe sons of Japhet ; the scramble began, and it is virtually ended. 

/Afbdr &e BeAin Coherence there ^remeined little ‘ mere ' to' divide. 

' This sudden enhancement of the valde of Africa in the eyes of Europe 
has sduvsthing ludicrous about it. Had it been worth atinerin g we 
may 'be sure it would have beeh aimexed long a^.- Am^tte v^as 
scarcely within q|go ken for a century before, it was, parcelled but 
among the Powers of Europe. Africa is the last add the least 
valitable of all the continents ; the sudden rush upon it is simply due to 
the it is the only great stretch of land that is to. divide, and 

France Germany haVe felt themselves compelled to become “ Gileat' 
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Cotonial Powers.” ^ they added several hand;red thousand square miles 
from the map of AMcd to the statistics of their possessions ; and thin 
is ho'^ Prance and Glermany have suddenly hecome great Colonial 
Powers. But Bismarek never deceives himself ; and, although he has 
felt himself compelled to yield to the clamour of German traders and 
create an extensive German “ sphere of influence ” ^1 over the world, 
he knows well that a colonial empire, like a great nation, is the 
growth of centuries. Neither to German Africa East or West, nor New 
Guinea, nor even to the fairyland of Samoa and the Marshall Archi- 
pelagl>, will the great stream of German emigration, that for decades has 
been flowing to America and Australia, be turned aside. StiU, it 
must be admitted that extended foreign interests' have their ad- 
vantage, both for commercial enterprise and for naval development. 
However, so far as British interests are concerned, the important 
fact is that during the past four years Germany has spread the 
shade of her protecting wings over nearly a million square miles of 
Central and. Southern Africa ; while, excluding ^geria and Tunis, 
Prance’s interests in Africa do not cover more than half that ares. 
Portugal, again, the oldest European Power in Africa, claims an area 
rivalling that of Germany in extent. 

'What, then, in relation to these three Powers, and to the little that 
remains unonnexed, is the position and ought to be the attitude of 
Great Britain with respect to her African possessions? North 
Africa — ^the Mediterranean coast and Egypt — ^we do not at present 
take into account. Cqptral and Southern Africa, from our present 
point of view — colonization and commercial enterprise — alone need bo 
considered. Our first consideration in Africa is, without idouil. Cape 
CdloDy, Natal, and the neighbouring territories. Here, as in other parts 
of the globe, England has been fortunate beforo all other Powers ; she 
lias drifted, sometimes unwillingly, into possession of those very parts of 
the world best adapted for colonization by the populations of Central 
Europe. In Africa, in this respect, she is fortunate beyond all her 
rivals, and it is her interest and her duty to do what ^e can to 
encourage and provide for the development of her Sou|h African 
Colonies.. Look at it as we may, moreover, both the Oraftge Free 
Etate and liie Transvaal must be regarded as within Britain’s sphere 
of influence in this part of the nrorld, and it is for thS interests of all 
concerned, ^t these States sh<Juld be considei^d in making further 
provision for expansion and development. At present the^ tendency 
to be towards the encourageiftent of frimidly relations with these 
repubUes, and .there cannot be a doubt that it ^would be for the 
interesto of the colonies, the protectorates, and the republics to 
guide aflyrs nt this.duection .as far as possible. It is difiEicult to see ^ 
.how there be .any escape from ultimate federation. At present* 
Bpritish influence, in <;^e form or another, extends, to about 22® N. lat., 
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being bonuded bdyond the Orange ‘Biver ' 20** E., Where we mnroh 

with GermaDLy. ^Why should we hesitate-m oanying this northerB limit 
right up to th^ ^mbesi, and as eastut leadths the stripof Sofati coast 
from of old daimed by Portugal ? Ah -td MataMe Laud we have fortu- 
nately ooududed an agreement I 7 which that territory iS'^wu- within 
our sphere, in spite of Portuguese clahns; "From ^e -nunith of the 
Zambesi we cannot, of course, oust Portugal, but it was an unpardon- 
able blunder to have ever listened to her claim south of the Limpopo. 
-The result is that we hare now to undertake intricate and troublesome 
negotiations to«obt{un possession of Delagoa Bay, and the best rililway 
route to the Transvaal and Bechuanaland. To obtaia this highly 
desirable spot we should be prepared to make concessions elsewhere, 
but obtain it we certainly ought, at any price, and no doubt shall, 
unless English diplomacy has lost its ancient cunning. Fortunately 
the railway is in Englisli hands, and Portugal is bound to give us 
the refusal of the territory. The entire trade of South Africa is 
about fifteen millions sterling, nearly the same as tliat of Algeria. 
This does not include the gold, whibh is being found in constantly 
increasing quantities. No doubt this gold has been a fortunate 
find, but fortunate, I venture to think, mainly because it will attract 
workers to the Colonies, and bring them much needed capital. It 
is to be hoped that a large proportion of those who are thus 
attracted will stay and help to develop the permanent resources of 
South Africa, the resources by which it must stand or fall.' What 
is wanted at present over much of Sonth Africa is a cystem of -irriga- 
tion {^ storage, and rapid and cheap moans of communication. Ibe 
fo rme Pw i lT no doubt be developed in time. As for the latter, railways 
are creeping onwards on various sides, and with a view to further 
extensions, the free navigation of the Zambesi must be insisted on. 
It is this question and that of Driagoa Bay which has been hotly 
debated in the Portuguese Parliament. For tlie noaintenance of^lights, 
keeping the river free from obstructions, and other sueh services, the 
Portuguese authorities have a right to levy moderate dues ; but that 
they should be allowed to monoxmlize the river, exact enormous imposts, 
and practically exclude foreign vessels cannot, of course, be tolerated. 
The river is certain one day to be the common boundaiy of. the pos- 
sessions of the W) countries. ' Wifh improvements irf these two direc- 
tions— irrigation and'communication— South Afiican trade -will soon be 
doubled j^ld trebled.. 

' ' But England has interests on thb other side of the Zaihberijintstests, 
bowevOT, about which one cannot speak with so- much ctmfideznce es of 
- tholM <tt '-the south side of the river. I have already- lefetied tA the 
r^^te' of IdVii^Btone^s ex|>lonttiotis of the Lake Nyasaa regbm, aad' of 
Lbifdt/IiKrendoa’s strong suppArt of British enterprise th^; . British 
miashinib^ehd 'Brititfr tMd^ havedone more in thiityyeara to develop > 
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tihe ngion titan Portaged has dcme for three' centimes. HowevsrMgh 
may he oor estimate of Pottagal’e .'ezploriag energy in t]ie past, end 
even in jceeent years, and however gratifying it may he to hear of ; an 
outhrealvOf enterpri8e*ixi hra> An^la territories,.it is the simple troth 
to say that the attitude, of her officials at least, towards the slave trade 
is not the sime as onrs, and her standard of commercial developmeqjt 
is differmt fixnn that which prevails among colonists of iE^lish origin. 

It would assuredly he a calamity if British enterprise missioaaiy and 
commerciid, were sahjected to the unrestrained control of Portuguese 
East Coast officials. Portugal has no claim whatever tQ a mile of Lake 
Nyassa or any territory near it. IVance, according to the. Convention 
of Becemher 1885, undertook not to interfere with the extension of 
Portugal’s influence between her possessions in East and West 
'Africa.' Portugal’s own interpretation of the document includes in 
it Matahele Land. On the other hand, the southern boundary of 
Germany in East Africa is the river llovuma, which again Portugal 
claims as her northern limit. But England is no party to Portugal’s 
interpretation of these agreements. As 'a matter of fact she has re- 
pudiated Portugal’s claims to Matahele Land, and, if it suited her 
general interests in Africa, she might equally repudiate Portugal’s 
claun to th^ territory between the Buo Biver and Lake Nyassa, and 
on the west side of that ^ake. But, in the first place, it would he 
awkward in the extreme for ns to establish any direct influence over 
a region enclosed on all sides by the territories of other Powers, and 
with no access except through ^eso. Again, we are bound to con- 
sider the aspirations of our friendly neighbour Germany, who looks to 
extension in this direction on conation of leaving us a free band in 
the region around the Great Lakes, a region of much greater value from 
a commercial point of view. Then, it must be borne in mind that in 
a wide view of British interests in Africa it is of far more importance 
for ns^tO' obtain possession of Delagoa Bay than to hamper ourselves 
with reqKmsibilities in the heart of the continent. Still we are 
bound to -use every possible efibrt to help those missionaries and mer- 
chants who went out trusting, on reasonable grounds, to o^ protec- 
tion ; not only because they are British subjects, but in the interests 
of Africa and in the interests of . humanity. It is, therefore, gratifying 
to know.that Loid Salisbury is using his most etumesff endeavours to 
come to: an arriuigement with Portugal on the* subject. He can do 
no more j! not even declare tiie Nyassa region within England’scsphere 
of influebee. ' • . 

In .-Soutii Africa, then, our first consideration is the con- 
solidation and extension' to their natural limits of the territories 
to ‘the aonth‘ of the.Zambeti.! We mnst stretch out to the bonks of ^ 
tile river $ on the Nertit'-West we are Ifruited, Iqr the German claims ; 
*on .the-. North-East' every l^itimate effiirtiienust be -made to obtain 
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commaiid of Delagoa Bay and its railway, which, commercially and 
politically, would render us supreme over all South Africa, As foE 
Portugal’s claims to the wide bolt stretching from the mouth of the 
Zambesi to the West Coast, they do not directly'concem us in the mean- 
time. If die does nothing to develop the immense territory, we may 
liOave ter to the tender mercies of Germamy and the Congo Free State. 

In tropical Africa British interests are extensive and rapidly 
expanding, Of^ the little colonies on the West Coast the expand 
sion must now be limited ; the spheres of France and 'Germany hem 
them in on all sides. But they are worth caring for : including 
the recently annexed “oil rivers,” the trade of these possessions 
averages three millions sterling annually, more than that of the whole 
of Portuguese Africa or of French West Africa. Where expansion is 
possible, and that on an enormous scale, is on the Middle and Lower 
Niger and the Binuo, now in the hands of a British company" under 
a royal charter, and so virtually under British protection. Here we 
meet with the keen rivalry of France. She has extended her. finger-tips 
to Timbuctoo, and has command of the Upper Niger. She has been 
making strenuous efforts to carry a railway from the Middle Senegal 
to the Niger, and so tap, as she hopes, the trade of the whole region. 
Fven if the railway were completed — and there is no prospect^ it — 
there would be little danger of its attracting more than a small pro- 
portion of the trade. Again, the absolute possession of .Timbuctoo is 
oagerly desired, because to that centre, according to French theorists, 
the whole trade of the Central Soudan might be diverted, and there 
is still a dream of a Trans-Saharan railway. Meantime, while the 
French aife scheming, the Boyal Niger Company is working. At 
present it has command of all the States that border on its section 
of the river, and is in the best possible position to extend its com- 
mercial operations as far at least as the countries about Lake Chad, 
countries whose inhabitants ought to become lavish customisrs for 
English manufactures. No doubt the Germans, whose Cameroons sphere 
extends up to the Binu€, will endeavour to draw southwards the trade 
of Adanj^awa at least. But meantime the Niger Company is in a 
position to have everything its own way in one of the richest trade 
regions of Africa. What is the value of the Niger trade we do not 
know,^ for thi Company considers it to be its interest to keep that to 
itself* ' • • 

Onrt^e opposite coast of Africa British influence is iiiL;a State of 

'T I liave reason to believe that France is quite willing to exchange (br British 
Gi^bia what territoiy she claims on the Upper Guinea coast, wTdlh 'Germany 
W01UQ ajso he glad to clear out of the same region if we would only giTe up Walflsch 

In that case England wotild pnettealV have no 
nyttr nnd the Cameroonsi and, from a commereisd point of view, the 

prQpi(|i,ed.rO-amustment deserves serious consideration. There are certain other 
arrangqments, I believe, in contemplation by which the spheres of England and Franco 
‘ in the Upper Niger region wdtdd be more clearly defined than they are at present. 
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.trausitioii. Until two 'years a^go, England was supreme at' Zanzibar ; 
we ehoald as soon have bpooked a rival there as at Muscat or even 
'Aden. - The Sultan was ooT'&iend and prctig4.. After strenuous and 
long efforts we induced him to .withdraw his countenance from the 
slave trade, and under our influlnce, backed by our war-diip the 
Zondm, the lamentable traffic had been greatly modified in the domi^ 
iri ip ng Trhich were then generally admitted to be under the Sultan’s 
power. The secret histo^ of our apparent withdra^ from. Zanzibar, 
where we were so long supreme, has yet to be written. There must 
have 'been very powerful reasons indeed for propitiating Prince 
Bismarck, before we gave way to him in a region supposed to be of 
such ‘vital interest to us. The fact is, however, the value of Zanzibar 
for our invests, political and commercial, was greatly ezaggerated ; 
and in the final result we have reason to congratulate ourselves on our 
share of the spoil. Practically, the Sultan has been bullied off the 
continent, and has little more left to him now than his island. Prom 
Kilimsnjaro south to the Hovnma, and inland to the shores of Lakes 
Tanganyika and Bangweolo, may be regarded as virtually under the 
Cbrman sphere, so far, at least, as England is concerned. And we 
need not regret that the burden of this immense area has not fallen 
on our shoulders. Its commercial value is not at dl commensurate 
to its size, and it forms still- the happy hunting ground of Arab slavers. 
True, on it^ high plateaus the European may live and flourish, but 
that it can ever be colonized and worked by white men is hardly to 
be credited. So far the Uermans, it is to be feared, have done more 
harm than good. The slave trade is more rampant than ever. The 
attitu^ of Uerman officials and traders is not such as to conciliate 
the natives, and there is good reason to fear that hatred of the 
whites is rapidly spreading. Moreover, German sentiment towards 
slavery is not quite identical with> that of Englishmeii ; and already, 
in the^Qeiman plantations, “ contract labour ” is being introduced. 
German writers on .Africa maintain that the natives will never work 
unless forced to do so, and advocate a paternal constraint similar, to 
that which prevails in the Dutch East Indies. On the othe^ hand, we 
^ assured ty Professor Drummond, in his recent eloquent work .on 
“ Tropical. Afiica>,” that, under proper superintendence, the natives will 
work as methodidally and diligentiy as the Europeans ; 'alhd he instances 
the well-knbwn Stevenson road, between Lakes N;^a8sa smd Tanganyika, 
as havmg be^ entirely constructed by native labour. It is ^ pjroblem 
which interests both EngliHh and Germans, and it is to be hoped that 
the fommrl at least, mil be able to solve it in accordance with the 
todehty of- - ^glish sentiment. As a matter of fact, English 
iiffiuence is quietly as strong as ever at Zi^bar, and that partly 
because British traders have what Genhan traders Uwk, command of 
^abundant capital, . - >. 
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■ -On&' important point Professor Dnntnnond insStB npon in'the>\rotk 
referred to: tho sooner the elephant is extinct in cA&ica^ithe better it 
will be for the legitimate development af’-ihe resomceB of the conti- 
nent, and the soonm' will the slave trade bO suppressed. "Ivory’- is 
easiiyi obtained, and yields a large- profit-; and so longas itia obti^ 
-able,' the energies Of traders and people will be diverted from the 
exploitation of the resources of the soil. The existence of the slave 
Ixade m largely dne to the necessity of obtaining carriers for -the 
ivory from the interior to the coast, and were there no mere iv(»y-the 
occupation of the slave-raiding Arab -would be to a great extent gone. 
The Arab queltion is another difficulty which all the European socsmblers 
for Africa must face ; -but in the end there can be no doubt that Enrope 
must triumph,, and the sooner tho better, for the horrors of Arab 
domination are too harrowing to read of. 

England’s share in the division of tho Zanzibar territeries could 
hardly have been, better. The whole stretch of coast from the Umba 
to the Tana Biver, including the port of Mombassa, has been conceded 
to the British East Africmi .Company, who are about to obtain- a .royal 
charter giving them dominion over this and the interior as far as the 
Lakes Victoria and. Albert, an area of some 70,000 square miles, in- 
cluding or leading to some . of the richest regions of Central Africa. 
Moreover, there is reason to believe that the few spots north of .-the 
Tana still reniaining to the- Sultan will also bo placed at l^e command 
of the company, including the . bay and river which Italy has nnexy 
pectedly claimed. This is a splendid opening, which will be doubtless 
worked to the. advantage of British trade, as well as for the good 
of the natives. . The resources of this region are very imperfectly 
known. Though there .is no doubt that much of it is- deficient in 
moistare, still on its tablelands and in its mountain valleys there is 
scopb enough -for ample development, while Uganda and neighbouring 
States (which must ultimately come within the company’s aphei») are 
even now hopeful fields for commercial' enterprise. Then,; farther 

- north we find.the territory so bravely rescued from the IdaHdi byEmin 
Pasha, apd the other Itqaed Soudan provinces of Egypt, which might 
surely be drawn within English influences. Much of this newly proi- 
tected ”.area, it, is. stated on good authority, would form .an exqeUent 
wheat country!, tend, .as to the labour question, therd surely 8]ibald.:be 
no diffiralty withthd resources of India at onr back ; in thnetwa -may 
expect ^ find, here a large and industrions coolie popnlfltibttiM.' TWihea 
it is stated that the whole:of .the iforth-east 'hom of Africa^ fiKiimTiynrah 

- Bay as. far south as Baa Hafun, virtually embracing-- csttie^inodii- 
>^g . Somali. Land;. has been brought- iwiti^ onr BpheK^.it-tS'>Bnzeljsr 
siridiriit ..tihat-Enghuad hak.lodked well) after her .own .interests -initiie 
8eifHBibls-f<^ Afirica.'^.'^ She: -hib- indeed selected the choicest frs^inKints, 
not even exeepting the' Congo Free State : practically,, the whdie of 
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Soath Afrinftj where there is for millions of European colonists ; 
the Eiger region, giving Mcess to the rich provinces of Central Sopdan j 
the TiftVft region, with its teeming populations apd great possibilities; 
and the immense Somali country, backing on to Abyssinia : surely 
we ought to rest satisfied, and allow other nations to do the best they 
can for themselves, without envy. But our responsibilities are great. 
Our example and our influence, much as we have to be ashamed of, have 
on the whole hitherto had, on the politics and conuperee of the world, 
all the effect bf enlightened public opinion. After our wi^drawid 
from Zanzibar and its consequences, we are' .bound to exert ourselves 
all the more to show that the prosecution of European interests is 
uot inconsistent with consideration for the welfare of the natives whose 
continent we are parcelling out. True, Europe is only doing now what 
naan has done since he first set up for himself on the globe : we are 
exemplifying the right of might ; we are taking what we want simply 
because we are strong enough to do so. But the sensitiveness of the 
civilized conscience has become intensified in these days, and somehow 
we have become convinced that the conduct of Our ‘Teutonic and Norse- 
forefathers, when they harried and annexed these islands, must no 
longer be imitated by us in all its features ; we have got far beyond 
the buccaneering stage of racial expansion. 

In conclusion, I may state that I estimate our share of the trade 
of Africa at 44 per cent, out of a total of seventy-five millions 
sterling, Erance coming next .^ith 26 per cent. This total is bound 
rapidly to increase now that so many eag|erly competing traders are 
at work, and if our share increases in proportion we may well be 
satisfied. . But, -oven with its gold, and its diamonds, it is •doubtful if 
ever Africa will compete in economic development with any other con- 
tinent, even with Australia, or with our Indian empire. But we must 
bear in mind that Africa, has been the last continent to be taken up, 
that her development is only beginning, and under proper treatment 
she ought to bear a &ir share in supporting the burden of hnmanity on 
the face of this earth ; but what the value of this share wiU be can 
only be found by further exploration of a more minute and scientific 
character, than that to which the continent has been hithei^ in the 
main snbjecteA 


J. Scott Kbltie. 
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T hat the present is pre-eminently the Ago of Science, is a fact 
equally recognized by the* majority, who hail it with triumph, 
and the minority, who regal’d it with feelings wherein regret and 
apprehension have their place. As, in Literature, an age of pro- 
duction is ever followed by an ago of criticism, so in the general 
history of human interests, "War, Religion, Art, start in early days and 
run their swift course, while Science creeps slowly after them, till at 
last she passes them on the way and comes fonmost in the race. We 
still in our time have War; but it is no longer the conflict of valiant 
soldiers, but the game of scientific ^rategists. We still have Religion ; 
but she no longer claims earth and heaven as her domain, but meekly 
goes to church by a path over which Scienci' has notified, “ On 
sufferance only.” We still have Ai-t ; but it is no longer the art of 
fanry,. but the art of the intellect, wherein the 'beautiful is indefinitely 
X)Ostponed te the technically true, as Truth is discerned by men who 
think qtiil liy a run de vrai ea'cepU le. laid. All our multiform 
activities, from agriculture down, to dress-making, arc in these days 
nothing* if not “scientific,” and to thousands of worthy people it is 
enough to say that Science teaches this or that, or that the interests 
of Science reqttire such and such a sacrifice, to cause them to |x)W their ‘ 
head^ as pious men bf old did at tte message of a Prophet “ li is 
SciENCS Let it do what seemeth it good.” The claims of the assthe- 
ticiacnlfy, and even of the moral sense, to speak in arrest bf jiid|pnent 
on matters entirely within their own spheres are ruled out bf court. 

By . a paradoxical fatality^ however, it would appear, as if th% 
obbpacdmi of the Scientific Spirit is likely to be a little hghtened for 
ns by aia eyent ’Which might have been expected to rivet the- yoke .oh . 
our necks.' The recently published life of the most illnstrions and moat . 
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amiable •■"a'" of Smeiice of ibis smentific age has suggested to many 
readers doubts of the idl>safficien(7 of Sdenco to btdld np— not 
theories— bnt men. Mr. Darwin’s admirably candid avowal of fiie 
gradiud extinction in h^ muld of the {esthetic * md reli^oos elements 
has proved startling to a generation which, even when it is ready to 
Bftli gion, would be direfully distressed to lose the pleasures 
ft ffor d od by Art and Nature, Poetry and Music. Instead of lifting 
the Sri**"*"*!*’- vocation to the skies (as was probably anticipated), this 
epoch-making t Biography seems to have gone for *to throw a sort of 
.IftTO across the stream, and to have arrested not a few Bdence- 
worshippers with the query : “ What shall it profit a man if he find 
the origin of spedes and know exactly hOw earth-worms and sun-dews 
conduct themselves, if all the while he grow blind to the loveliness 
of Nature, deaf to music, insensible to poetry, and as unable to Uft his 
soul to the Divine and Eternal as were the primeval Apes from whom 
ho has descended ? Is this all that Sdence can do for her devotee ? 
Must he be shorn of the glory of humanity when ho is ordained her 
Priest ? Does he find his loftiest faculties atrophied when he has 
become a ^machine for grinding general laws out of large collections 
of facts ’ ? ”t 

While these reflections are passing through many minds, it may be 
permitted to mo to review some features of the Scientific Spirit of the 
Age. Frankly, I sliall do it from an adverse point of view. There 
wore many years of my bfo during which I regarded it with profound, 
though always distant, admiration. Grown old, I have come to 
think that many spirits in the hierarchy are loftier and purer ; that 
the noblest study of mankind is Man, rather than rock jor insect ; 
and that, even at its best, Knowledge is immeasurably less precious 
thap Goodness and Love. Whether in these estimates I err or am 
justified, it would, in any ‘chse, be superfluous for me to add my feeble 
voice to the glorification of the Scientific Spirit. Diana of the 
Ephesians was never proclaimed so vociferously “Great;”, and, 
])orhaps, like the worshippers of the elder goddess, it may be said of 
those of Science, “ the most part know not wherefore they have come 
together.” It will suffice if I succeed in partially e:diil»!tipg how 
much we are in danger of losing by the Scientific Spirit, while others 
show us, more or«les8 truly, what we gain thereby. . » 

• In speaking of “ Science ”• I n{ust here be undenstood to refer only 
to Ihe Physical Sciences, not to the mathematical or metaph^sietd. 
'Fhe former (espedally the Biological,gtonp) have of late ye&rs come 

* thir^, or beyond itipoetxy of many kinds, snob as the works of 

Huton, %mn, Wordsworth, Cderidge, and Shelley, gave me great delight, and even as 

schoolbey I took Intense delightin Shakespeare. I have also said that formerly 
pictorM gave me Oonddeiable, and mnsio very great, delight. But now, fpr many 
yem, I oaimot endnro to read a line of poetry. I have also almost lost my taste for 
pl«rti^ or mn8lo.»*— Darwfi^ “ jW/s,” voL i. a lOf. 

t^,eamepage, Saidofhimsdf by Darwin. 
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so much to the front that th6 old application of the word to the exact 
sciences and to metaphysics and ethics has almost dropped out of 
popular use. I also ^^sire to explain at starting that I am not so 
blind as to ignore the splendid achieyements of modem physical 
science in its own realm, nor the benefits which many applic^ons of 
the Sdentific Spirit have brought in various other directions. It is the 
intnisiveness and oppression of Jbhe Scientific Spirit in regions where it 
has no proper worl^, and (still more often) its predominance in others 
where its place should be wholly subordinate, against which a protest 
appears to be needed. A score of causes have contributed in our genera- 
tion to set Science up and to pull other things down. The levels need 
to be redressed. The space available for this paper will not permit me 
to exhibit the results of the excessive share taken of late years by the 
Scientific Spirit in many practical matters wherein experience and 
common-sense were safer guides — e./;,, in Agriculture. This side of 
the question I must leave untouched, and limit myself to the discus- 
sion of the general influence of the Scientific Spirit on Education, 
on Art, on Morals, and on Religion. 

Professor 'fyndall, in the Preface to his great work on “ Heat as a 
Mode of Motion,” calls Science the noblest growth of modem times 
and adds that ‘‘as a means of intellectual education its claims are 
still disputed, though, once iDroperly organized, greater and more 
beneficent revolutions wait its employment here than those which 
have marked its application in the material world ” (second edition, 
p. 10). Since the publication of this book, and indeed since the 
opening of* the Age of Science, the relative claims of Science and 
Literature to form the basis of intellectual instruction have been 
incessantly debated by men qualified by experience in tuition (which I 
cannot pretend to be) to form a judgment oi^ the subject. There has 
been, however, I think, too little attention given on either side to the 
relative moral influences of the two studies. • 

In addressing the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching in March last, Sir James Paget expressed his dissent from 
I^fesser’^Morley’s opinion (given on a similar occasion last year) that 
“ Literature was. an excellent if not a better study than Science.” Sir 
James maintained, on the contrary, that Tvothmg could letter advance 
human prosperity than Science ; and h# elaborately set forth the specific 
bejlefit;^ of a scientific education, as he conceived them, as follows 

There was first, the teaching of the power of observing, then the teach- 
ing of accuracy, then of the dif&culty of attaining to a r^ knowledge of' 
the truths' and lastly, .the teaching of the methods by which they could pass 
from that which was proved^to the thinking of what was ppoftable.^^ 

Xhat'orgSEUi of the Scientific piyrt 7 ,the British Medical ' eulogising this 

addrei^' renuurked that *'8ir James is a master of English, clothing all his thoughts in 
the most elegant langaa^.” To the mere literary mind the above definitions may be . 
thought to I^ve something to be desired on the score of ‘Elegance.” 
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It would, of course, be unjust to hold Science to these definitions, 
as if they exhausted her claims as our instructress. It may, however, 
fairly be assumed that, in the view of one of the^leading men of science 
of the day, they are pam^nuyimt. If. any much higher results than 
they were to be expected from scientific teaching, Sir James would 
scarcely have omitted to present them first or last. To what, then, 
do these four great lessons of Science amount ? They teach, and, I 
think, teach only, Observation ; Accuracy ; Intellectual Caution ; and 
the acquirement of a method of advancing to the ^ thinking of what 
was prohaile ; ” — ^possibly the method commonly known as Induction. 

I must confess that these great truths” (as Sir James oddly calls 
them) represent to my mind only the culmination of the lower range 
of human faculties ; or, more strictly speaking, the perfect application 
to human concerns of those faculties which are common to man and 
the lower animals. A fox may be an olserver, and an exceedingly 
(juccarate one — of hen-roosts. He may be deeply sensible of ths diffi- 
cvlty of attaining to a real hioivlcdge — of traps. Further than this, 
he may even pass from the proved — existence of a pack of hounds in 
his cover — ^to thinking that it was probable — he would shortly be chased. 
To train a Mas it is surely indispensable to develop in him an order 
of powers superior to these ? His mind must be enriched with the 
culture of his own age and country, and of other lands and ages, and 
fortified by* familiarity with the thoughts of great souls on the topics 
of loftiest interest. He must be accustomed to think on subjects 
above those to which his observation or accuracy of description, or 
caution in accepting evidence, can apply ; and on which (it is to be 
hoped) he will reach some anchors^ of faith more firm than Sir James 
Paget’s climax of scientific culture : the passing from that which wan 
proved to the thinking of what was probable. He ought to handle the 
method of deductive reasoning at^least as well as that of induction ; 
and beyond these (purely intellectual) attainments, a human education 
making claim to completeness should cultivate the imagination and 
poetic sentiment; should soften manners,” as the literce himaniores 
proverbially did of old ; should widen the sympathies, dignify the 
character, inspire enthusiasm for noble actions, and chivalrdha tender- 
ness towards women and all who need defence ; and thus send forth 
the accomplished student, a gentleman in the true sense of the word. 
The benefits attributed by Sir Ja^es Paget to Soientific education, and 
even those with which, in candour, we may credit it beyond Ms four 
“ great truths,” fall, I venture to think, deplorably short V such a 
standard of culture as this. 

The deficiencies of a l^entific education do not* exhaust the objec- 
tions against i^ There seem to be positive evils almost inseparable 
from such training when carried far with the young. One of the 
worst is the danger of the adoption by the student of materialistic 
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views on all subjects. He need not become a theoretic or speculative 
Materialist. That is another risk, which may or may not be success- 
fully eliminated. But ho will almost inevitably fall into practical 
materialism. Of the two sides of human life, his scientific training 
will compel him to think always of the lower in the first place. The 
material (or, as our fathers would have called it, the cmmal) fact will 
\)e uppermost in his mind, and the spiritual meaning thereof more or 
less out of sight. lie will view his mother's tears — not as expressions 
of her sorrow — But as solutions of muriates and carbonates of soda, 
and of phosphates of lime ; and he will reflect that they were caused — 
not by his heartlessness — ^but by cerebral pressure on her lachrymal 
glands. When she dies he will ‘‘ peep and botanize ” on her grave — ^ 
not with the pocit's sense of the sacrilegiousness of such ill-placed 
curiosity — but with the serene conviction of the merit oriousness of 
accurate observation of the scientifically interesting “ flora ” of a 
cemetery. 

To this class of mind, thoroughly imbued with the Scientific Spirit, 
Disease is the most important of facts and the greatest of evils. Sin, 
on the other hand, is a thing on which neither microscope nor spectro- 
scope, nor even stethoscope, can afford instruction. Possibly the 
student will think it only a spectral illusion ; or he will foresee that it 
may be explained by-and-by scientifically as a fonn of disease. There 
may be discovered bacilli of Hatred, Covetousness, and Lust, respec- 
tively responsible for Murder, Theft, and Adultery. Already Hypocrisy 
is a recognized form of Hysteria. The state of opinion in “ Erewhon ” 
may bo hopefully looked for in England, when the Scientific Spirit 
altogether prevails. 

Besides its materializing tendency a Scientific Education involves 
other evils, amongst which may bo counted the fostering of a callous 
and irreverent spirit. To this I st*all return presently. Of course 
every tendency of a pursuit, good or bad, affects the young who 
undertake it, much more than the old, whose characters m[ty have 
been moulded under quite opposite influences. We must wait for a 
generation to see the Scientific Spirit in its full development. 

As to file instruction of young men and women in Physiological 
Science in particular, I am exonerated from treating the subject by 
being privilegod to cite the opinions of two of the most eminent and 
experienced memberstofthe scholastic prcJfession. I do so with great 
thankfulness, believing that it will be a revelation to many parents, 
blindly caught by scientific claptuap, to learn that such are the views 
of men, perhaps the best qualified in England to pronounce judgment 
on the subject. 

^e late lamented Mr. Thring, of Uppingham,^ wrote to me, 
September 6, 1886 : — , 

** My writings on Education sufficiently show how strongly I feel on tl^e 
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•t^ubject of a literary education, or rather how confident I am in the judg- 
ment that there can be no worthy education which is not bfiscd on the study 
of the highest thoughts of the highest men in .the best shape. As for 
^Science (most of it fals^y so called), if a few leading minds are excepted, it 
simply amounts to the average dull worker, to no more than a kind of upper 
shop worki weighing out, and labelling, and learning alphabetical formulae — 
a superior grocery-assistant's work, and has not a single element of higher 
mental training in it. Not to mention that it leaves out all knowledge of 
men and life, and therefore — is eminently fitted for life and its struggles ! 
Physiology in ^ its worscr sense adds to this a brutalizing of the average 
practitioner, or rather a devilish combination of intellect- worship and cruelty 
at the expense of feeling and character. For my part, if it were true that 
Vivisection had wondcrfiilly relieved bodily disease for men, if it was at the 
< 50 st of lost spirits, then lot the body jwrish ! And it is at the cost of lost 
^spirits. I do not s;iy that under no circumstances should an experiment 
take place ; but I do say that under no circumstances should an experiment 
take place for teaching purposes. You will see how decided my judgments 
4ire on this matter.” 

The Eev. J. E. C. Welklon, Ileacl Master of Ilarrow, has been 
^ood enough to write 1o me as follows; — 

“ 1 am most willing to let you quote my words, whether what I said 
before, or what I say now. You command my full sympathy in the crusade 
which you liavo so nobly declared against cruelty. I say this frankly, 
although I know that tlierc is some dilfereuco between us in regard to the 
pnictice of Vivisection. But even if it bo necessary that in some cases, and 
under strict conditions, vivisectional experiments should be made upon 
•animals, 1 cannot doubt that the uso of such experiments tends*, to exercise 
a demoralizing influenco upon any person who inay be called to make them. 
.1 hold, therefore, that the educational effect of Vivisection is always inju- 
rious. Knowledge is dearly purchased at the cost of tenderness, and I 
cannot believe that any morally minded person could desire to f^ipiiliarize the 
young with the sight of animal suft’di’ing. For my part, I look upon the 
hardness of heart with which some distinguished physiologists have met the 
protest raised against Vivisection as one of many signs that Materialism 
means at the last an iQvert^on of thew ethical law — i.e,j a preference of know- 
ledge to goodness, of mind to spirit, or, in a word, of human things to divine. 
Surely ait is a paradox that they who minimize the specific distinction 
between man and the animals, should be the least tender in their views of 
animal suiTerings, and that Christians who accentuate that distinction 
•should Be willing to s{)$ire animals pain at tho cost of enhancing their OAvn. 
I conceive it then to be a primary duty of a modern educator, &t school or 
<K)llege^ to cultivate in his pupils, by all tho means in his power, the sym- 
pathetic sentiment towards the animal world.” 


To turn to a less painful part of our subject. Science and Art are 
constantly coupled ^gether in common parlance and in ^rSnts of 
public money, but if ever incompatibility of temper formed a just 
ground of divorce, it is ’ surely in their case. When Science — ^like 
Poverty — comes in at the door, Art— like Love — flies out at the 
window. They move in different planes, and touch different parts of 
human nature. Science appeals to the ^tellect, Art to the Emotions ; 
and we are so constituted that our Intellects gmd Emotions are like 
» K 2 
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buckets in a well. When our Intellects are in the ascendant our 
Emotions sink out of sight ; when our Emotions rise to the surface, 
our busy Intellects subside into quiescence. It is only the idolatry 
of Science which could make intelligent men overlook the fact that 
she and Art resemble two leashed greyhounds pulling opposite ways, 
%uid never running together unless there be some game (shall we 
surmise an endowment of iDublic money ?) in view. The synthetic, 
reverential, sympathizing spirit of Art is opposed, as the poles of the 
magnet, to the analytic, self-asserting, critical spirit of Science. The 
artist seeks Beauty ; finds likenesses ; discerns the Ideal through the 
Real. The man of Science seeks Facts ; draws distinctions ; strips 
the Real to the skin and the bones. 

A great light of the Scientific Age has been heard to say that 
when ho first visited the Vatican he “ sat down before Raphael’s 
‘Transfiguration’ and filled three pages of his note-book with his 
faults.” It was the most natural thing in the world for him to do. 
How should a Physicist approve of three figures suspended in the air 
in defiance of the laws of gi'avitation ? Or what could a Zoologist 
say to an angel outrageously combining in his person the wings 
properly belonging to the Order Aves, with the arms and legs of 
Binuvm ? Worst of all, what must be the feelings of a Physiologist 
confronted with a bas-relief of a Centaur with two stomachs— or of a 
Cherub with none ? 

Poetry is the Art of Arts. If vre desire to see what Science can 
do for it, let us take a typical piece wherein Fancy revels and plays 
like an Ariel with wreaths of lovely tropes — say Shelhy’s “ Sensitive 
Plant ” for example. We must begin by cutting out all the absurdly 
unscientific statements — c.//., that the lily of the valley grows. pale with 
passion ; that the hyacinth rings peals of music from its bells ; and 
that the narcissus gazes at itself in‘the stredin. ’’ Then, in lieu of this 
folly, we must describe how the garden has been thoroughly fjrained, 
and scientifically manured with guano and sewage. After this, the 
flowers may be mentioned under their proper classes, as mpnandria 
and polyandria, cryptogams and phenogams. Such would be the 
result of bringing the Scientific Spirit to bear on Poetry. Introduced 
into the border-realm of Fiction, it begins by marring with pedantic 
illustrations the otherwise artistic • wor]^ of George Eliot. Pushed 
further, it furnishes us with mescal novels, wherein the le^ing 
incideht*is a surgeon dissecting his aunt. Sjj|ll a step onward, we 
reach the brute realism of “ A Mummer s Wife ” and “La Joie de 
Vivre.” The distance between Walter Scott and Zola measures that 
between Art and Science in Fiction. 

To many readers it may appear that the antagonism of Science to 
Art may be condoijed in favour of her high claim to be the guide, 
not to Beauty, but t9 Truth. But is it indeed Truth, in the sensb 
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which we have hitherto given to that great and sacred word, at which 
Physical Science is now aiming ? Can we think of Truth merely as 
a vast heap of Facts, piled up into an orderly pyramid of a Science, 
like one of Timur's heaps of skulls ? To collect a million facts, test 
them, classify them, raise by induction generalizations concerning 
them, and hand them down to the next generation to add a few 
thousand more facts and (probably) to reconstruct the pyramid on a* 
different basis and another plan — if this be indeed to arrive at “ Truth,” 
modem Science may boast she has touched the goal. Yet in other 
days Truth was deemed something nobler than this. It was the 
interests which lay behind and beyond the facts, their possible bearing 
on man’s deepest yearnings and sublimest hopes, which gave dignity 
and meaning to the humblest researches into rock and plant, and which 
glorified such discoveries as Kepler’s, till he cried in rapture c “ 0 God, 

I think Thy thoughts after Thee ! ” and Newton’s, till he closed the 
‘‘Principia” (as Parker said of him) by “bursting into the Infinite 
and kneeling there.” In our time, however. Science has repeatedly * 
renounced all pretension to throw light in any direction beyond the 
sequence of physical causes and eftects ; and by doing so she has, I 
think, abandoned her claim to be man’s guide to Truth. The Alpine 
traveller who engages his guides to scale the summit of the Jungfrau, 
and finds them stop to booze at the Wirtlmhaft at the bottom, would 
have no better right to complain tban those who fondly expecte^d 
Science to bring them to God, and are told that she now never pro- 
ceeds above the Ascidian. So long as all the rivulets of laws which . 
Science traced flowed freshly onward towards the sea, our souls drank 
of them* with thankfulness. Now' that they lose themsejves in the 
sands, they have become mere stagnant pools of knowledge. 

Let us turn to the in^uence o^the Scientific Spirit on Morals. 

Kespecting the theory of ethics, the physico-Scientific Spirit has 
almost* necessarily been from the first Utilitai’ian, not Transcendental. 
To Mr. Herbert Spencer the w'orld first owed the suggestion that moral 
inftiitions are only results of hereditary experiences. “ I believe,” ho 
wmte in 1868 to Mr. Mill, “that the experiences of utility^ Organized 
ana consolidated through all past generations of the human race, have 
been producing Corresponding modifications which, by oontinued trans- 
mission and accumulation, Ifave become in us certain faculties of moral 
intuition, certain emotions responding to right and wrong conduct, 
which have no apparent basis in the individual experiences of utility.” 
Mr. Darwin took up the doctrine at this stage, and in his “ Descent 
of M^n” linked on the human conscience to the instincts of the lower 
animals, from whence he holds it to be derived. Similar instincts, 
he taught, would have grown up in any other animal as well endowed ' 
as we are, but those other anizdals would not necessarily attach their 
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ideas of right and wrong to the same conduct. ‘‘ If, for instance, 
men were reared under precisely the some conditions as hive-bees,, 
there can hardly be a ^ doubt that our unmarried females would, like- 
the worker-bees, think it. a sacred duty to kill their brothers.” * 

These two doctrines — that Conscience is only the “ capitalized ex- 
perience of the human tribe ” (as Dr. Martineau has summarized Mr.. 
Spencer), and that tliero is no such thing as absolute or immutable 
Morality, but only a convenient Rule for each particular class of in- 
telligent animals— have, bi*tween them. r(‘Voliitionized tlieoretic ethics,, 
and deeply imperilled, so far as they ari' accepted, the existence of 
human virtue. It is in vain that the pl(‘a is often entered on the- 
side of faith that, after all, Danvin only showed how Conscience has. 
been evolved, possibly by Divine pre-arrang(unent ; and that we may 
allow its old authority before, lie has done much more than this. 
He has destroyed, for thbsi' who accept his viiwvs, the possibility of a 
rational reverence for the dictates of conscience. As ho himself asks: 
^^Wouldanyofmtrudintheconrictimisqf a mind? . . . .The 

doubt always arises whether the convictions of man's mind, which have 
been developed from the mind of the low’cu* animals, are of any valued ^ 
Who, indeed, could attach the same solemn autliorily to tho monitions, 
of the 

“ Stern Daughter of the Voice of 

and to the prejudices of ancestors just emerging from apo-hood ? It 
was hard enough heretofort^i for tempted men to bo chaste, sober, 
honest, unselfish, while passion >vas clamouring for indulgence or want 
pining for relief. The basis on which their moral eflbrts rested needed 
to be in their minds as finn as the Jaw” of tli(» univcTse itself. What 
fulcrui9 will they find henceforth in tln^ sand-heap of Jicreditary ex- 
periences of utility ? 

Thus the Scientific Spirit has sprung a mine und('r the deepest 
foundations of Morality, It may, indeed, be hereafter countermined. 
1 believe that it will be so, and that it will be demonstrated that many 
of our broadest and dcjopest moral intuitions can have had no such 
origin. The universal human expectation of Justice, to which all 
literature* ffears testimony, can never have arisen from such infi^- 
tesimal experience of actual Justice, or rather such large experience of 
prevailing injustice, as our ancestors iy any period of histoiy can have 
known. Nor can the? ‘‘set of our ^modern) brains” against the 
destr^ctjpn^of sickly and deformed infants have come to us from the- 
consolidated experience of past generations, since the “utility” is all 
on the side of Spartan Infanticide. But for the', present, and while 
Darwinism is in the ascendant, the influence of the doctrine of here- 
ditary conscience is simply ^(»adly. It is no more possible for a man 
* who holds such a theory to cherish a great moral ambition than for a. 

* ** Descent of Man,” vol. i. p. 7.3. t “ Life,” %*ol. i. p. 316. 
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stream to rise above its source. The iigh. ideal of Goodness, the 
hunger and thirst after Righteousness, which have been the mainspring 
of heroic and saintly lives, must be exchange^ at best for a kindly 
good nature and a mild desire to avoid offence. The man of science 
may be anxious to abolish vice and crime. They offend his tastes and 
distract him from his pursuits. But he has no longing to enthrone in 
their place a lofty Virtue, demanding his heart and life’s devotion. 
He is almost as much disturbed by extreme goodness as by wicked- 
ness. Nay, it has been remarked by a keen and sensitive observer, 
that the companionship of a really great and entirely blameless man 
of science invariably proved a “ torpedo touch to aspiration.” 

An obvious practical result of the present influence of Science on 
Morals has been the elevation of Bodily Health into the summum 
hmum, and the consequent accommodation of the standard of right 
and wrong to that new .aim. An immense proportion of the argu- 
ments employed in Parliament md elsewhere when any question 
touching public health is under discussion rest on the unexpressed major 
premiss, “that any action which, in the opinion of experts, conduces 
to the bodily h(;alth of the individual, or of the community, is ipso 
facto lawful and right.” I cannot here indicate the conclusions to 
which this principle leads. Much that the Christian conscience now 
holds to be Vice must be transferred to the category of Virtue ; while 
the medical iirofession will acquire a Power of the Keys which it is 
perhaps even less qualified to use than the successors of St. Peter. 

Anothef^ threatening evil from the side of Science is the growth 
of a hard and pitiless temper. Prom wliatsoevcT cause it arise it 
seems certain that, -with some noteworthy exceptions, the Scientific 
Spirit is calloiu. In the mass of its literature the expres^ons of 
sympathy with civilized or savage, healthy or diseased mankind, or 
with the races below us, are few and far between. lilen and beasts 
are, in scientific language, alike “ specimens ” (wretched word !), and if 
the men be ill or dying, they become “ clinical material.” The light of 
Science is a “dry” one. She leaves no glamour, no tender mystery 
anywhere. Nor has she more pity than Nature for the weak who fall 
in^the stniggle for existence. There is, indeed, a scientiffc fontempt 
quite mi gemris for the “ poor in spirit,” the simple, the devoutly 
believing, in shdrt, for all the humble and the weak, which constitutes 
of the Scientific Spirit of the -Age a kind of Neo-Paganism, the very 
antithesis of Christianity. I may add that it is no less the antithesis 
of Theism, which, while abandoning the Apocalyptic side of Chris- 
tianity, holds (perhaps with added consciousness of its supreme value) 
to the spiritual part of the old faith, and would build the Religion of 
the future on Christ’s lessons of love to God and Man. of sclf-sacrifice 
and self-consecration. 

Prior to experience it might have been confidently expected that 
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the Darwinian doctrine of the* descent of Man would have cidled forth 
a fresh burst of sympathy towards all races of men and towards the 
lower animals. Every biologist now knows tenfold better reasons 
than had St. Francis for calling the birds and beasts little brothers 
and sisters.” But instead of instilling the tenderness of the Saint of 
Assisi, Science has taugljjj her devotees to regard the world as a scene 
of universal struggle, wherein the rule must be: “Every one for 
himself and no Goc^ for any one.” 

Ten years ago* an eminent American physician remaVked to me : 
“ In my country the ardour of scientific research is rapidly overriding 
the proper benevolent objects of my profession. The cure of disease 
is becoming quite a secondary consideration to the achievement of a 
correct diagnosis to be verified by a successful post-moitcm.” How 
true this now holds of the state of things in English hospitals that 
remarkable book “ St. Bernard’s,” and its still more important key, 
“ Dying Scientifically,” have just come in time to testify.* No ono 
who has read these books will deny that the purely Scientific Spirit is 
(at all events sometimes) a merciless spirit ; and that Dr. Draper’s 
famous boast so often repeated, that “ Science has never subjected any 
one to physical torture,” t is untrue. 

Irreverence appears to be another “ Note ” of the Scientific Spirit. 
Literature always holds a certain attitude of conservatism. Its kings 
will never be dethroned. But Science is essentially revolutionary. 
The one thing certain about a great man of Science is, that in a few 
years his theories and books will be laid on the shelf, feke coral 
insects, the scientists of yesterday, who built the foundations of the 
science of • to-day, are all dea^ from the moment that their 
succes|prs have raised over them another inch of jjjie interminable 
reef. The student of Literature, dealing with human life, cannoD 
forget for a moment the existenoe of such things as Goodness 
which he must honour, and Wickedness which he must abhor. But 
Physical Science, dealing with un-moral Nature, brings no such fessons 
to he^ votaries. There is nothing to revere even in a well-balanced 
Solar System, and nothing to despise in a microbe. Taking this into 
considerati8n,it might have been foreseen that the Scientific Spirit of the 
Age would have been deficient in reverence ; and, is a matter of fact, I 
think, it will bo conceded that so it \s. It is a spirit to which the 

* Speaking of this latter book, the MawilmVCr Guardian (March 17) remarked that 
“the charges in ‘ St. Bernard’s* were supported by details of cases reported in medical 
journals, and by statements made by lecturers of distinction. The quotations are 
precise and easily verified. The hospitals ^ill do well to take some notice of a medical 
man who avers that the healing of patients is subordinated to the professidnal advan- 
tages of the staff and the students, that cures are retarded for clinic^ study, that new 
drugs are tried upon hospital patients, who are needlessly examined and made to undergo 
unnecessary operations. They cannot afford to pass over the statement that the dying 
are tortured by useless operations, and that the blunders of students are covered by 
* their tubers for the credit of the hospital.*’ So far as these charges arc true, every 
one is directly due to the inspiration of the Scientific Spirit, 
t Preface to “ Conflict,” p. 11. 
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teiTiis “ imperious’’ and “ arrogant ’’.mUy not unfitly be applied ; and 
sometimes we may add ‘‘ overbearing,” when a man of science thinks 
fit to rebuke a theologian for trespassing on hi» ground after he has 
been trampling all over the ground of theology. Perhaps the difference 
between the new “bumptious” Spirit of Science and the old, exquisitely 
modest and reverent tone of Newton and Hersphel, Faraday andLyell, 
is only due to the causes which distinguish everywhere a Church 
Triumphant from a Church Militant. But whatever they may be, it 
seems clear tfiat it will scarcely be in an ago of Science that the 
prophecy will be fulfilled, that “ the meek shall inherit the earth.” * 
Among the delicate and beautiful things which Science brushes away 
from life, I cannot omit to reckon a certain modesty which has 
hitherto prevailed among educated people. The decline of decency in 
England, apparent to every one old enough to recall earlier manners and 
topics of conversation, is due in great measure, I tliink, to the scientific 
(medical) spirit. Who would have thought thirty years ago of seeing 
young men in public reading-rooms snatching at the Lwtmi and the 
lirltidi Medical Journal from layers of what ought to be more attrac- 
tive literature, and poring over hideous diagrams and revolting details 
of disease and monstrosity ? It is perfectly right, no doubt, for these 
professional journals to deal plainly with these hprrors and with the 
thrice abominable records of “ gynaecology.” But, being so, it follows 
that it is not proper that they should folm the furniture of a reading- 
table at which young men and young women sit for general — ^not 
medical — instruction. Nor is it only in the medical journals that 
disease-mongering now obtains. Tlie political press has adopted the 
practice of ro]X)rting the details of illness of every eminent man who 
falls into the hands of the doctora, and aftbrds those gentlemen an 
op]x>rtunity of advertising themselves as his advisors. ’Pho last 
recollection which the jjresent g^eneration will n'tain of many an 
illustrious statesman, poet, or soldier, will not bo that he died like a 
hem or a saint, bravely or piously, but that he swallowed such and 
such a medicine, and, perhaps, was sick in his stomach, Deathbeds 
are desecrated that doctors may lx* puffed and public inquisitiveness 
assuaged. • 

So far does the mlfcerialist spirit penetrate into literature, that in 
critidzing books and men the most exaggerated importaftce is attached 
by numberless writers to the ph^ical conditions *and “ environments” 
of the personages with whom they are concerned, till we couJd^almost 

t 

* It was lon^ before Science acquired her natural voice. For more than a thousand 
^ars she submitted servilely to Aristotle and his interpreters. But the Science of the 

Learning, of which a Picus of Mirandola or an Admir- 
able Crichton could master the whole, along with the classics or mathematics of the 
penod. The genuine Scientific Spirit was not yet bom ; and when it woke at last in 
Galileo and Kepler, andWown to our own day, the religious spirit was still paramount 
over the scientific. It is only in the present generation that we witness at once the 
'^volution of the true scientific spirit and of scientific arrogance. 
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suppos(5 that — ^given his ancestry and circumstances — we could scienti- 
fically construct the Man with all his gifts and passions. As if, for- 
sooth, a dozen broth(»rs w(»re alike in character, or oven all the kittens 
in a litter! It is refreshing to read tho brisk on this kind 

of thing in the Itevm (Ics Deux Mondes for March 1. The^ writer, 
reviewing Mr. Jjecky s books, states that but little of that splendid 
historian’s j)rivate life has been published, and adds': — 

“ Je ne me plains pas dc cetto sccheresso, je la benis. G’est un plaisir, 
devenu si rare aujonrd’hui, de pouvoir lire un livre sans en connaitre 
Taiiteuf : de jugcr line anivre directmeiit et en elle-mCiiie, sans avoir si etudior 
ce compose d’organes et do tissus, de noifs et dc muscles, d’oii elle est sortie : 
sans la commenter a Taidc de la physiologic, de retlinographie et de la clima- 
tologic : siins nicttre en jeu I’atavisme ct les diatlicscs hereditaires ! ” * 

Turn we, lastly, to the infliumces of th(> Scientific Spirit on Religion. 
It is hardly too much to affirm that the advance of that S])irit has been 
to individuals and classes the signal for a subsidence of religious faith 
and religious emotion. Judging fi-om Darwin’s experience, as that of 
a typical man of science, just as such an one becomcis an embodiment 
of tho Scientific Spirit, his religions simtiment flickers and exjures like 
a candle in an airh^ss vault. Spcjiking of his old feelings of “ wonder, 
admiration, and devotion,” exp(Ti(*nci'd wbih‘ staiidiiig amidst the 
grandeur of a lirazilian forest, he wrote in latiu* yi'ars when Science 
had made him all her own: Nom the grandi\st scenes would not 
cause liny such convictions and feedings to ris(‘- in my mind. It may 
be truly said that I am- like a man who has b(wmo colour-blind.” t 
Jfor did the deadening influenci's stop at his own soul. As one 
able reviewer of his “ Life ” in tljie SjKriator wrote : “No sane man 
can deny Darwin’s influ(?nce to have been at least contemporaneous 
with a general decay of belief in the unseen. Darwin’s Theism faded 
from his mind without disturbance, •without cpeqilexity, without pain. 
These words describe his influence as w(dl as his eiq^erience.” 

The causes of tho anti-religious tendency of itlodem science may 
be found, I believe, 1st, in tho closing up of that “Cato called 
Beautiful,” through which many souls have beim wont to enter the 
Temple^ ^ind, in the diametric opposition of its Method to tho method 
of spiritual inquiiy ; and, 3rd, to the hardness dl^character frequently 
produced (as wo havr^ already note^) by scientific pursuits. These 
three causes, I think,* sufficiently acceunt*for the antagonism between 
the mc^ern Scientific and the Religious Spirits, quite irrespectively of 

* While 1 am writing those pages the Globe informs "ns that there reigns at present 
in Paris a mania for ruodica] curiosities and surgical operations. It has become the 
right thing to get up early and hurry off to witness some special piece of dexterity 
wnh tho scalpel. The novel yields its attraction to the slightly stronger realism of the 
medical treatise, and the picture galleries have the air of a pathological museum. It 
jg suggested that the theatres, if they want to hold their owng^must represent critical 
operations in a thoroughly realistic manner on the stage.” 

> ‘•Lifc,”yol. i. p. 311. 
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the bearings of scientific researches and criticisms on tho ddbtrines of 
either natural or traditional religion. Had Science inspired her 
votaries with religious miimmt, they would have broken their way 
through the tangle of theological difiOiculties, and have opened for ns a 
highway of Fedth at once devout and rational. But of all improbable 
things to antidipate now in the world is a Scientific Religious Refor- 
mation. Lammenais said there was one thing worse than Atheism — 
namely, indifieRince whether Atheism be true. Tim Scientific Spirit 
of tho Age has reached this point. It is contented to be- Agnostic, 
not Atheistic. It says aloud, “ I don’t know ; ” it inuttc'rs to those 
who care to listen, “ I don’t care.’’ 

The Scientific Spirit has undoubtedly pt*rformed prodigies in tho 
realms of physical discovery. Its inventions have brought enormous 
contributions to the material well-being of man, sind it lias widened 
to a magnificent horizon Ihe intellectual circle of his ideas. Yet, 
notwithstanding all its splendid achievements, if it foster only the 
lower mental faculties, while it paralyses and atrophii's tho higher; 
if Reverence and Sympathy and Modesty dwindle in its shadow ; if 
Art aard Poetry shrink at its touch ; if Alorality be undermined and 
perv'ertod by it ; and if Religion perish at its approach as a flower 
vanishes before the frost, — ^then, I think, we must deny the truth 
of Sir James Paget's assertion, that Nothimj can advance kiman 
pronperity so mveh as Science, She has given us many precious things, 
but she takes away things more precious still. 

Fkanxks Powek. Cobdk. 



LOCAL^ TAXATION OF RENTS IN 
LONDON. 


FROM A VESTRY MAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


HIS paper is written with an object narrow in range and humble 
in aim. I am not proposing to discuss the wide and compli- 
cated questions, how far it is right to throw a greater amount of the 
general taxes on the owners of land, or how far it is expedient or 
possible to assess taxes on the basis of capital instead of present 
income. I am not qualified by knowledge or training for any such 
discussion. My range is confined to the area of London, and to the 
question whether it is not fair to throw upon the owners of land and 
houses there, a portion of the charges now borne wholly by the 
occupiers. * And my aim is to lay a basis for the practical discussion 
of this question, which is of direct importance to London ratepayers, 
and probably bears upon local taxation elsewhere. I see some con- 
siderable difiEiculties in the matter. * I cannot find that it has been 
up to this time isolated from other questions and methodically 
exhibited for the examination of Londoners in the form of a detailed 
plan worked out in figures. I am sensible how imperfect is my 
information upon many important local details, and how hampered I 
am by this ignorance and by want of familial^ with general ques- 
tions of taxation and of political economy. It iEmrtain that I shall fall 
into erron^f aitd that, so far as I sjiiggest a practical scheme, it will 
be imperfect and faulty. 1 know thfit if the suggested improvement in 
London ^^axation is to take place it must be worked out by better 
heads than mine. But, all thesft drawbacks notwithstanding, it seems 
to me useful to put into shape, from the point of view of an average 
London householder and vestryman, the burden which* we feel, and 
the remedy which we arS feeling after, if haply we may find it. 

Nobody can deny that there has been for many years an increas- 
ing numtor of per^ns who believe that owners of property 
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whicli is continually being augmented in ^alue by the wants and the 
industry of a growing population, do not bear their fair share of the 
public burdens. With some, this belief, whethpr right or wrong, is 
formed after much stady of the case. With others, probably the 
greatest number, it is a feeling, somewhat vague and inarticulate, pro- 
duced partly hf what they have heard said, partly by seeing the visible 
wealth of great landowners, partly by knowing the pressure on them- 
selves and neighbours as payers of rates and taxes.^ Others again are 
led up to the belief through their practical aquaintance with the levying 
and expenditure of rates, and hearing complaints of their weight : of 
which class am I ; and that is why 1 speak of London taxation, and of 
that alone. It will introduce the discussion well if I give some quota- 
tions to illustrate the different standpoints of those who have their faces 
set in the same direction. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill’s views are veiy well known, but one of the 
passages which express them will bear repetition : — 

** Suppose there is a kind of income which constantly tends to increase 
without any exertion or sacrifice on the part of the ownei'S, those owners 
constituting a class in the community whom the natural course ‘of things 
progressively enriclies, consistently with complete passivencss on their own 
part. In such a case it vrould be no violation of the principles on which 
private pinperty is grounded, if the State should appropriate this increase of 
wealth on the part of it, as it arises. This would not properly be taking 
anything from anybody ; it would merely be applying an accession of wealth 
created by circumstances to the benefit of society, instead of allowing it to 
become an unearned appendage to the riches of a particular class. Kow this 
is actually the case with rent .” — Political Economy, bk. v. chap. ii. sec. 5. 

Here is a very different utter&nce by some active workers who 
call themselves Socialists, and who, I am assured, influence the views 
of considerable numbers among Artisan Clubs and Associations. It 
was sent to me after t had been speaking on the subject, in order 
that I* might see the weakness and futility of my proposal, or any 
proposal, to throw a moderate and fair share of public burdens upon 
rents : — 


“ Taxation of Un^rned Incomes. — Besides Perpetual Pensiems, which 
the Radicals are rnaUlg an end of, four hundred and fifty million pounds 
sterling, or more than a third of the annual income of tha n^ion, is con- 
sumed by landlords and sharehold^ who do not, ag such, peirorm a single 
stroke of work for the nation in return. Two hundred millions of this is 
rent : the other two hundred and fifty is called interest. This is the^stimate 
made in the interest of the idle classesHhemselves ; and therefore it is well 
under the mark. It does not include employers’ profits, or the large incomes 
derived by educated or * highly connected ’ men from employments which 
are p^tically closed to the working class. We want this taxed by a pro- 
^ssive incom^tax. How high do we want fo tax it? Twenty shillings 
in the pound — Complete Land Nationalization— wdll satisfy us. But we 
will take an instalment Jo bemn ’’ 


9 
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These are thinkers who ire so struck by seeing how in some cases 
wealth escapes taxation, that they actually propose to take all the 
savings of prudent , industrious people (at least all those that are 
prudently invested to produce income) and to pay the taxes out of 
them. I look upon such thoughts as vapours which will be dissipated 
by the free air of discussion, coupled with the removftl of such un- 
fairness as is proved to exist ; but I quote them, for they are amongst 
us, and are now playing a certain part in the politics of London, and 
probably of other places. 

To show the views which for a few years past have been freely 
expressed, though in a very sporadic manner, by persons in my 
position, I quote a resolution which has recently been passed by the 
Vestry of Fulham, and affirmed by that of St. George’s Hanover 
Square : — 

“ That this Vestry is of opinion that it is a great injustice to the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis that all the improvements eftected in London 
should be paid by the householders, and affirms that the ground rents and 
improved values of land should be mted to the Metropolitan rates in 
future, the land to be rateable and chargeable upon and from the same 
persons, and with the same right of deduction as property-tax under 
^hedule A.”* 

The two first expressions of opinion that I have cited travel into 
regions economic and political, where, as above said, I do not wish or 
dare to tread. The opinion of the Vestries is that of practical men 
who have before them a narrow 6eld of duty which loads them to 
understand where the shoe pinclies themselves or their neighbours. 
Subject to one modification, it is ray own view, though I am quite 
prepared to abandon it when proof has been given of the assertion, 
loudly enough made, that it would lead to injustice. But though 
the philosophic expert in political^ economy and the workers of the 
Fabian Parliamentary League reach conclusions of vast range, while 
the practical vestryman sticks to his own last, there underlies all 
three views the same idea, that workers are unduly weighted in com- 
parison with non-workers. When men of theory, men of practice, 
and men who are galled by existing social adjustments, all look the 
same way, it is probable that some movement that direction will 
be effected|^ ^Vhether the change shall be small or great, gradual or 
abrupt, gentle or hargh, depends ver^ much on the spirit in which it 
is debated. 

There 'are two reasons why tjioso who levy and those who pay 
rates in Loudon have been led of late years to give closer attention to 
their incidence. * One is their great increase. Probably no one will 
reqwe evidence on this point, because in most parishes every rate- 
payer of even a few years’ standing has felt it in his own person. I have 

* 1 believe that other Vestries have since po^ed similar resolutions. 
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not been at any pains to collect figures foy this purpose. For an in- 
stance of great increase, I may cite my own parish and my own house. 
Tho rateable value of the house has increased, and the proportion of 
the rate has also increased. In the year 1804 the rate for St. George’s 
Hanover Square was 2s. Id. in the pound. This year it is tis. l\^d. 
About six year§ ago' the house was, with many others, set down at a 
largely enhanced value in the rate-books. I speak well within the 
mark in saying that in twenty years the rates for my house have much 
more than doubled. It is true that in some of the parishes which were 
very highly rated prior to the Valuation Act of 1869, and to the pro- 
visions by which parts of the poor-rates have been spread over the 
whole of London, there has been a decrease of charge. But the 
general increase is undoubtedly very large. 

The other reason is that the coal-tax will expire in 1 889, and the 
efforts made by the City of London and the Board of Works to pro- 
cure a renewal of it have excited a great deal of attention and con- 
troversy. Strong objections are made to the tax on different grounds : 
by some because it is levied on a prime necessary of life, and so presses 
the poorest classes ; by others because it unduly weights production 
in London ; and again by others because it is unfairly levied and un- 
fairly distributed. There can be no doubt that tho tax would expire, 
unlamented save by the City of London, who take an extravagant 
share of it, if it were not for one consideration. The Board of Works 
tell us that, unless we renew tho coal-tax, they will clap an additional 
threepence on to our rates. Many ratepayers believe that this will 
actually be done, and so they desire to retain a tax which falls not on 
ratepayers alone, but on every consumer of coal. , • 

Under the pressure of this actual large increase of rates, and of the 
further increase that; is threatened, it is no wonder if Londoners look 
about them to see what are tho canses of it, how tho money is spent, 
and whether those who benefit by it are made fairly to contribute to 
it, Th^y find that one potent cause of tho increase is the execution 
of works which effect permanent improvements ; some over a wider 
and some, over a narrower area. These works increase the value of the 
owner’s property. But as such he pays nothing for them ; the whole 
charge falls on the occupier ; and if by chance the pwner is himself 
the occupier, he jtays only as occupier and not as owners Why should 
we not bring in the owners Uo contribute a fair sliare to the common 
expenses, in consideration of the benefits they receive ? , 

It is necessary to explain what • is meant in this discussion by 
the term “ owner,” as to which a great deal of haziness and miscon- 
ception exists. Many people imagine that a proposal to throw a. por- 
tion of the rates on owners means that the portion is to be paid by 
the ultimate reversioner or freeholder. • Such a process would be very 
^imjust, and probably very inefficacious too. In a large number of 
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cases the freeholder has iinly a small interest in the property, his 
freehold being a reversion subject to a long term of years, maybe 80 
or 90, and carrying only a small rent, or none at all, in the meantime. 
In such a case the ownership, as distinct cfrom the occupation, is 
vested in more than one perspn. The owner of the freehold has part, 
and the owner of the term of years has another, and in the case put 
the greater, part. So a property may have half a dozen owners if 
there are as many lettings and sub-lettings. Therefore when I speak 
of owners of properties, I use a curt expression for all those persons 
who divide between them if more than one, or enjoy wholly if only 
one, the actual or estimated yield of such properties. Each of them 
should pay his quota towards that improvement or maintenance of 
his property which is enforced by law. 

Before this subject can be discussed in a full and satisfactory 
way, there is much information to be given which 1 do not possess. 
Doubtless, as time goes on, and as it is better seen where the stress of 
argument presses, the requisite knowledge will be gained by others 
who have more leisure or more energy than myself. On the point I 
am dealing with at this moment, I am afraid, having inquired of 
official persons and of experts in statistics, that no means exist of 
making even an approximate conjecture what may be the value of 
ownerships in London. That it must be something very large we may be 
certain, because it is within the knowledge of everybody what large 
rents are paid for London houses Jind what large numbers of houses 
are rented. But we cannot even guess how much would be produced 
by exacting a penny from every one who receives a pound of rent. 
This uncertainty, hovrever, does not affect the principle of the plan 
here proposed, but only the amount of relief to bg gained from it. 

Another point which requires elucidation is the amount of 
expenditure which is applied to ipermanept improvements. There 
will of course be differences of opinion what are permanent improve- 
ments ; but there will be hajrdly any dispute that some things are so : 
as, for instance, school-buildings, drainage, the Thames Embankment, 
great arterial streets, and so fort.h. The Board of Works could readily 
furnish information on this head, and I have suggested to some of 
its members that they should do ^o ; but it . has not been done yet, 
1 should be aiirprised if it was not found that the billk of the expenses 
of the Board of Works, as well as a krge*portion of those of the School 
Board^ would properly be attributable to permanent improvements. 

1 lay stress on this point, 4)ecause I think that it makes the 
strongest part of the case for charging the owners, and that to this 
class of expenditure they should contribute a larger portion iihan to 

other classes.* But I do^not suggest that they ought not to contribute 

« 

* Mr. Oharles Harrison hat kindly supplied me with references to several local Acts, 
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to other classes. • If indeed all the rateq were spent in the wants of 
the day, such as cleansing or lighting the streets, it might be just that 
the occupier, having enjoyed all, should pay for all. But take such a 
casp as the poor-rate. • That which chiefly gives value to the soil of 
London is the mass of the population there, and the industry which 
they exert upon the spot. But it is impossible to bring together 
masses of human beings without the ordinary incidents of human life : 
sickness, old age, loss of property, vice, and the various accidents 
which bring indigence in their train. I maintain it to be a just thing 
that* owners, who benefit so largely by the existence of masses of 
Londoners, should contribute a proper share towards the legal provision 
for such as fall into the gulf of pauperism. 

The proposal then which I advocate is that the owners of 
London property should come to the aid of the occupiers, and bear a 
share of the common burdens. I have referred to different classes of 
expenditure, not for the purpose of suggesting that any accurate account 
of them should bo taken yearly or periodically, and that owners should 
be charged with a proportion of each. That would be a complicated 
and worrying process, whereas simplicity is requisite for all plans 
calculated to work smoothly on a large scale. But some proportion 
should bo fixed on as the fair proportion to be contributed by owners. 
That cannot bo done with mathematical precision ; it must be done 
with a certain 'amount of roughness. But even so it can hardly be 
done in a satisfactory way except after studying and discussing the 
nature and amount of the various classes of expenditure from rates. 
For the present purpose, and for the sake only of greater clearness in 
statement, I will suppose that the ^owner’s proportion of Ahe rate is 
settled at one-four^. I am careful to point out that this proportion 
is purely hypothetical, and that the fair proportion depends on calcu- 
lations which are yet to be made ; because, after speaking on this 
subject, I have found that other men, all warnings and disclaimers 
notwithkanding, have insisted on taking the illustrative hypothesis 
as an integral part of the plan, and, thinking the proposed proportion 
to be too high or too low, have entered into premature disputes about it. 

It is desirable to show what amount of authority therd^iafor re- 
adjusting London taxation in the suggested direction. 

In February 1866 a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire ifito the local government and local taxa- 
tion of the Metropolis. Mr. J. S. Mill was a member of i^ find its 
chairman was Mr. Ayrton. Its r^ort was made on the 16th of 

April 1866, and was signed by all the members. They expressed an 
• 

ranging fr(mA.s. 1675 to 1734, for the erection of ehurches. They all authorize 
tenants to a^uct from their rents a portion of the necessary rate, the portion varying 
from two-thirda to four-flfths. Of course, churchcSi are improvements of a highly per- 
manent cnaracter, and at that date were considered a legitimate local charge, 

VOL. LIV. L 
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opinioa that direct tantion'^had reached its utmost Hmits in the less 
wealthy districts of London. Great inequalities were found to exist.*^ 
Our national Saint, still subject to tho marvellous diversity of fortune 
and character which legends ascribe to him, was victimized in South- 
wark, where he appears as Martyr, to the extent of 65. 9tf. in "the 
pound ; while in Hanover Square, where he figures as the triumphant 
slayer of dragons, he got off for 2.s*. IfZ. They raised the question 
whether it is “ just and reasonable to depart from the ordinary prac- 
tice of imposing *local burdens on the occupants of property for the 
year in which the rate is made.” They pointed out that the expendi- 
ture of the Board of Works was made to supply wants arising from 
the former defect of local government, and to effect permanent im- 
provements which have tended to increase the value of property ; that 
the works are of such magnitude that their effects will be felt long 
after the charges, though spread over many years, have been 
defrayed; also that they are of a novel character, resulting from 
special legislation imposing new and unforeseen burdens. They 
recommended that in any arrangement of tho financial resources of 
the Board of Works, a portion of tho charge for permanent improve- 
ments should be borne by the owners of property ; the rate being in 
tho first instance paid by the occupier, and subsequently deducted 
from his rent, as is now provided in regard to tho general property- 
tax. 

In February 1870 another Select Committee was appointed to 
inquire whether it bo expedient that charges now locally imposed 
on the occupiers of rateable property should bo divided between 
owners an^ occupiers, and what consequent changes should take place 
in the constitution of local bodies! Mr. Goschen was tho chairman of 
this Committee. After pointing out that rates have different objects, 
they abstain from saying whether ^11 should bo dealt with in the sanu^ 
manner.t They then pass certain abstract resolutions to the following 
effect : the existing system is contrary to sound policy ; in many 
cases the burden of the rates falls ultimately, in part or whole, on 
the owner, who has no share in their administration ; it is better that 
both o^n^srs and occupiers should feel an immediate interest in the 
increase or decrease of local expenditure, and in the administration of 

* These incqiftlities have been reduced the Valuation Act and by the distribution 

of some of the poor-law pharges ; but they^c stHl great. 

t Such reservations of opinion usually mean that the members of the Committee 
cannot pgree. I wish that in such cases each p^ty would exhibit its own views in 
separate ifotes. Indeed, it would often ^e better if whole reports were prepared in that 
way. Attempts to write that in which all can agree, constantly end in whitUing away the 
substance of each opinion ; and, so far from adding wciglit to tho conclusion, deprive 
it of weight. The very object of committees of inquiry is to elucidate mpot questions ; 
to ensure full treatment of which, it is usual to appoint men of diverse views. And the 
public would gain far more by*vigorous statements of opposite views than by a colour- 
less residuum after eliminating points of conflict. I know nothing of the history of 
this report of 1870, but it bears oit its face the marks of compromise, and is, 1 think, 
weak in consequenco. 
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local afTairs ; it is expedient that owners should be made directly 
liable for a certain proportion of the rates. Their suggestions are 
that owners should be represented on rating bodies ; that occupiers 
should deduct from their rent a portion of the rdte* charged on them ; 
and tliafc agreements in contravention of such deductions should be 
prohibited. 

It is remarkable that the resolutions of this Committee seem to put 
forwjird the incapacity of the owner to regulate rates, not less but 
rather more strongly than undue pressure on tile occupier, as a 
reason* for the changes they propose. That reason is not to be over- 
looked, though I am quite unable to agree with the Committee as to 
the share of importance which they assign to it. Anyhow, whether 
we think that it is the owner or the occupier who has more reason to 
desire a change, the case for such a change has been strengthened 
since the report of 1870 : because fresh improvements have been 
undertaken, and the School Board has come into the field, and has 
added something substantial to the rates by the purchase of sites 
and the erection of buildings. 

The two reports have suffered the common lot. Committees 
speak whether the people will hear or will forbear, and they usually 
forbear. Nothing has been done. The ignorance, and consequent 
apathy, of Londoners respecting their local public affairs, the absence 
of local institutions, except of a mutilated and fragmentary kind, 
have been good guarantees of inaction. I believe that the City of 
Ijondon has made some attempts to throw a share of the rates upon 
owners, but they came to nothing, and I am ignorant of their history. 
As in the case of London local government, no way is made till some 
private persons band themselves together to promote reform in a 
sustained and methodical way. This move took place in the latter 
part . of 1887. Some of these j)ersons belonged to the Municipal 
Reform League, who had necessarily been brought into contact with 
questions of local taxation. Others belonged to a very different 
society, the Land Restoration League, which, I believe, not only 
adopts in its full extent the principle above quoted from John 
Stuart Mill, but desires further to vest the ownership of l^ind in the 
State. Others again were independent of both these associations. 
But whether their views were wider or narrower, whetl\er they desired 
large general re-adjustments of jjbxation and property, or only a more 
equitable distribution of local burdens in London, they all agreed 
that, pending the discussion of larger questions, it is well \o deal 
with smaller ones, and that London taxatio^ is an object worth a 
united effort on the part of Londoners.* So we join hands over the 

• Owing to this oircnmstance, my interest in London affairs has led me to be chair- 
man of the Committee ; though, beyond the limited object advocated in this paper, a 
more incompetfnt chairman could not bo found. * Probably questions of local taxation 
in other towns resemble those in London, and I havo never been able to see why all 

‘ L 2 
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plan here propounded, and frame what is called a Uiiited Committee 
for Taxation of Ground-rents and Values — some attaching greater 
importance to one portion of the subject, and some to the other. 

To show clearly what alteration is proposed^ lot us see how the law 
stands now. I am not now considering the case of special ^contract 
between the owner and the occupier. I observe that the moment 
any suggestion is made to throw rates on the owner, those who 
represent him say that it will be a violation of contract. That is 
confusing two di^inct subjects requiring distinct treiatment, or at 
all events distinct debate. Independently of contract, the law throws 
all rates on the occupier. It is obviously convenient, probably 
necessary, to collect them from him in the first instance, and no pro- 
vision has ever been made, except under some Bi)ecial statutes for 
limited objects, for recouping him to any extent out of the pocket 
of the owner. How does this work under the present circumstances 
of liondon ? 

Let us suppose that an owner of land made p. lease in the year 
1840 for fifty years at a fixed rent. At that time the rates were 
levied almost entirely for current needs, and consequently were much 
less in amount than now. But in 1855 what may be fairly termed 
a new policy is set on foot. It is resoU ed to effect great permanent 
improvements by local taxation in London. T'he Board of Works 
borrows large sums of money repayable by yearly instalments, the 
whole of which are added to the rates."^ Of course a provision ought 
to have been made for charging owners with a portion of such rates. 
But Londoners are taxed by the national Parliament, not by an 
assembly representative of Londoners, nor have they any such 
assembly to guard their interestsl They had not then oven, as they 
have now, an adequate proportion of representatives in the House of 
Commons. Anyhow, their interests are not duly attended to ; and 
the unfortunate occupier is left to bear the whole expense of desired 
improvements. • 

In 1870 comes the School Board, with similar results.f And as 
the wish for improvements goes on, there come other things, though 
of less magnitude — such. as baths, washhouses, libraries — all necessi- 
tating the purchase of sites and the erection of permanent buildings, 
all adding to (^he comforts of the neighbourhood, and consequently to 
the value of the adjafjent land, and paid for by the occupier. The 
result in the case supposed is, that in the year 1890 the owner gets 
back his land with all mprovem^nts, for which the occupier has been 

local taxation should be confined to occupiers, whether urban or rursd. But even as 
regards taxation of rents, I have no practical knowledge except in London. And as 
regards taxation of values, I have never quite understood how it is proposed to apply 
it to the complicated interests^existing in Bnglish land. 

* Sixty years is the maximum time allowed for the discharge of loans. 

f Fifty years is the term fixed forltho repayment of the loans raised by the School 
Board. 
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forced by law to pay ; and gets it altogether free of charge if the loans 
have been wholly paid oif, or partially free' if they have been partially 
paid off; That is not just. 

I hai 5 e taken a simple' case for the purpose of illustration, and 
doubtless cases vary much ; but this one must be a type of a large 
number. In those cases a new law has been passed to compel one 
man to improve another man's property. And that process is, in 
effect, still going on as each new improveniont is set on foot by the 
Board of Works, the School Board, or the Vestries.* In the year 
1842 Sir Eoboit .Peel imposed the income-tax ; and, in the case of 
houses and land, he collected the whole value from the occupiers in 
the first instance. My supposed lessee found himself obliged to pay 
*7(1. for every pound of yearly value at which his ground was assessed. 
But the income-tax was a law for the whole nation, passed by the 
representatives of the whole nation ; and care was tiiken to do that 
which was not douo when I'aj-liament was taxing Londoners — ^viz. 
to provide that e(]ual contribution should bo made by all persons 
interested in the ])rop('rty from which the tax was obtained. The 
occupier pays his 7(1. in the pound for the full assessed value ; but it is 
enacted that when ho comes to pay his rent he shall deduct 7rf. from 
eveiy pound duo to his landlord. Thus each pays his share. I 
cannot see why even for such a rate as the poor-rate we should not 
hold that principle to bo good which is good for the income-tax. But 
when wo .nre dealing with rates for permanent improvements, it is 
obvious that tho case for charging iho owners is much strengthened. 

Our object then is to throw some of the burden upon the owners 
of proj)erty ; and the next question is, by what method. * ^J'o some 
it appears that tho object will be gained if the tax is laid on the 
capitalized value of each property instead of its annual income. But 
when that has been said, a grea? deal remains to bo ex])lained. I 
have ses^n suggestions that 4 j)or cent, on tho capital value of pro- 
perty is a truer measure of value than its actual or estimated yield 
by the year. It may be so-t It is a great change from our existing 
system, and one that through many discussions has been ^refused in 
the case of income-tax. But I do not discuss it : because, admitting 
provisionally that such a change may be beneficial, I have not seen 
any plan worked out on thjit principle for re-adjusting the incidence 
of burdens as between occupier and owner, * and do not understand 

♦ I have often seen the Vestries blamed fey their slowness to act on statutory powers 
for improvements. 15 ut there are many, and an incrcasifig number among them, who 
feel the unfairness of doing everything at the expense of the occupiers ; and allowance 
must bo made for this feeling. 

f In the case of land left vacant while buildings arc growing up close by, it would 
be so. Hut then arises the question whether it is expedient to lay a tax on that which 
produces nothing. 1 do not discuss this : indeed, am not qualified. The quantity of 
such land in London is not, I ishould think, so large as to alFcct the rates very in.'itc- 
rially. Hut this is one of the many things of which we aro at present in ignorance. ^0 
tide mxt note. , . 
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wKat plan is in contemplatioti. A little while ago I heard a speaker 
at a meeting say, apparently with a good deal of approval fi-om his 
hearers, that we ought not to trouble ourselves about intricate 
arrangements between landlord and tenant, but should lay^our tax 
upon the property itself. Very good, if a house could draw a cheque 
or if we could take a slice out of it : but unfortunately we must 
look to human beings to get our rates, and different human beings 
have different interests in the same house, and to them it makes a 
great difference whether the rate is paid by one or the other. 

If, however, taxation of values m(‘a]is, as in some mouths it does 
mean, an estimate of the present value of i^ach separate interest in 
houses and land, and an assessment of tax according to that value, 
such a plan might possibly do exact justice, lint it Avould involve as 
wide a departure from the existing system as the other proposal to tax 
the capital value of the entire in’opoi’ty, while it would require a very 
vexatious amount of investigation into ]irivate atfairs, and very compli- 
cat6?d calculations of revc'rsionary, contingent, and other uiterests. 

Returning now to the resolution passed by the Veslries, it appears 
to me to indicate lh(». right princi])l(', subject to the foregoing remarks 
about values, and to the modification that values as distinct from actual 
incomes should, if ever taxed, bo taxed only in exc(;ptional circum- * 
stances.* I do not understand that the reference to income-tax 
means more than that the method of deduction used in the case of 
income-tax shall be applied to the case of ratc‘S. Tncoinc^-tax is levied 
on the income derivable from the propei’ty in question, and if the occu- 
pier pays its full value in rent it is quite just that the whole tax shall 
fall upon *the oi\Tier. But rat^ are lt*vied on principles and for 
purposes quite different ; and nobody can desin^ that if a householder 
pays rent equal to the? rateable value of his house Ik^ shall escape local 
taxation altogether, and thrav the whole upon his landlord. In fact 
the ascertainment of the fair proportion to be borne by owners and 
occupiers is a condition preliminary to working out a practical plan. 
As before observed, the materials for ascertaining this are yet to be 
produced ^ I do not even gu('ss at it ; I merely take one quarter for 
the owner and three for the occupmr by way of illustration. 

The principle would work thus : take a house assessed to the rates 
at £200 a year. Let A. be the freeholder, M. a mesne lessee paying 
rent £50 a year to A., and Z. the occupier paying rent £100 a year 
to M. • Assume the rate at 4s’. ip the pound. The parish will receive 
from Z. 4*5. for each of his £200, just ns happens now. But when Z; 
pays his rent to M. he will deduct the fair proportion, one shilling, 
from each of M.’s £10(^ and M. will deduct the same amount from 

* In growing towns there arc plQ|,s of land which the owner leaves vacant till the 
market IS such as to induce him to build. Every year that passes adds a substantial 
value to such plots ; whether by the mere growth of population or by 'improvements on, 
adjacent lan4 ; but the actual yield, on which they are rated, is insignificant. 
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each of A.’s £50. Thus, to the £1*0 taken by the parisli Z. will 
contribute £35 for his occupancy within the parish and for his profit 
value of £100, M. will^ contribute £2 10s. for his profit rent of £50, 
and A. £2 10s. for his ultimate rent of £50. Of course the same 
principle is applicable frhatever may be the number of persons in- 
terested in the house and whatever the proportions of their int.eresis. 

Now this principle is perfectly simple and easy of application. It 
follows the English system of levying taxes on ^he actual returns 
made, or if the owner is in possession calculated, for the time being 
by the property with reference to which the tax is levied. As between 
the rating authorities and the ratepayer it effects no disturbance. 
The ratepayer has no fresh calculation to make or operation to per- 
form in order to recoup himself. Ho does nothing till his rent is due, 
and then he pays it minus a sum fixed by law, and according to a 
method with which ho and his landlord are both familiar in tlio case 
of income-tax. 

1 have heard it objected that inequality would thus be produced 
between persons holding property of the same value but on different 
terms. Indeed I think this was rather a favourite topic with some 
of the gentlemen who appeared last year before the Town Holdings 
Committee. For instance, one of them might say, “ Your occupier 
Z. who lives at No. 1 is to bo relieved to the extent of £5. *But Y. 
who lives at No. 2, a house of precisely the same vabie, pays the full 
rent of £200, and he will be relieved to the extent of £10. Nos. 3 
and 4 too are houses of the same value. X. at No. 3 holds a long 
lease at a nominal rent ; W. at No. 4 has the freeliold ; and they will 
get no relief.” Of course such objections are founded *on a mis- 
apprehension of the principle. Our object is to make the owner 
contribute. The owner, as before explained, is the person, or tlie 
aggregate of persons, receiving substantial benefit from tho income 
of the -property. W. has the whole benefit in himself ; X. has 
substantially tho whole benefit. It is therefore just that besides 
paying in their character of inhabitants or occupiers they should pay 
in their character of owners. Y. has no benefit ; therefore, he pays 
only as inhabitant or occupier, and the owner, who ha^ the whole 
benefit, recoups him to the full extent of the ownership. Z. has half 
tho benefit, and therefore pays ffor that half, and is recouped for the 
other half by M. and A. Indeed, assuming that it is right to charge 
the owner at all, and that the fair j)roportion is found, the justice of 
the plan is as conspicuous as its simplicity. Every inhabitant shall 
pay for his inhabitancy, and for his enjoyment of the common con- 
veniences — cleansing, lighting, draining, ani^so forth — according to his 
means, which are roughly assessed by the value of the house he lives 
in. That is the existing system, evolved I believe from the Tudor 
Poor Laws. But besides the presumed wealth of the inhabitant. 
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there is the actual property .which he occupies, and which the rates 
maintain or improve in value. It is proposed to mako the actual 
present receivers of the value contribute to that function of the rates. 
Now the occupier pays all. According to the abdvc plan owners will pay 
their share for maintenance or -improvement ; ^and they will pay much^ 
little, or nothing, according as they receive much, little, or nothing. . 

Another objec^on repeated by some of the same class of 
witnesses is that ^he same property would be taxed twice over ; once 
through the occupier and once through the owner. This objection, at 
all events as some put it, seems to be founded on a mistake of the 
same kind that 1 have before noticed in a sjieakor on the opposite side 
— the notion namely that the property pays the tax : or else it is 
founded on some misapprehension of what is proposed. It is not pro- 
posed that the parish shall take more than one sum in respect of each 
property, or different sums i]i res])ect of proj)erties of the same value, 
or any larger sum for a projierty occupied under lease than for a like 
property occupied by its owner. Jt is cmly proposed to share tho 
burden between two instead of leaving one to bear tho whole. 

The objection just noticed is, as others explain it, only a mode, 
and a somewhat inaccurate mode, of stating anolher objection which is 
more subtle and* more difficult to answer. II. is said that if tho owner 
has to pay rates, the only effect would be that ho would put tho 
amount on to his rent, and if so the occupier would get no relief 
from the change. livcu if that* were true, it would not do away with 
the reasons for tho change which are assigned by the Committee of 
1870. Hut I do not think it is tru(‘, though I admit that no con- 
clusive disproof of tho assertion cj^i be given. I doubt very much 
whether people who take houses enter into nice calculations how 
much the rates are likely to amount to, tliough they do consider the 
amount of -rent, and whether they* can afford it. It may be that 
liouse agents or speculators calculate carefully, and perhaps prudent 
men ought to do so ; but I am certain that many never do. People 
are apt to take the burden of rates as an indefinite thing which 
custom and law have cast on tho tenant, and wliicli ho is to pay as a 
matter of ciourse. 

I believe moreover that direct taxes are very apt ^to remain where 
they first fall. ' If this is wrong, thej’e is at all events some authority 
to cite for it. Adaih Smith says, ® A tax upon ground-rents would 
not raise the rent of houses. It would fall altogether upon the owner 
of the ground-rent, vrlio always acts as a monopolist and exacts the 
greatest rent that can bo got for his ground.” 

But I do not profess to know anything about political economy, 
and will not venture farther out of my depth. I prefer to rely on a 
very general sense, that, as between landlord and tenant of a property, 
it does make a difference whether a tax levied in respect of that 
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property is appointed by law to bo paid by the one or by the other. 
That sense is shown by the instances in which care has been taken to 
provide that though for convenience of collection the occupier shall 
pay all in the first instance, he may deduct part from his rent.* It 
is shown by the provision of that kind in the income-tax. It is not 
likely that, if that provision were abrogated this year, tenants would 
succeed in getting their rents reduced next year. Nor is it more 
likely that their rents would be raised if their landlord were made this 
year to contribute to the rates. 

Moreover, if the case were as the advocates and agents of the 
owners contend, they ought to bo perfectly indifferent to the proposed 
change excepting in one respect. The occupiers think they would 
gain by it. If the owners are convinced they would not, they may 
allow the change to pass with a quiet smile. But subject, I say, 
to one material consideration. It would, in the absence of special 
provision, affect current cont racts. And that brings mo to the last 
topic I shall touch in this ^aper. 

I have been hitherto treating the matter independently of contract. 
As regards future contracts, there would bo no injustice and no diffi- 
culty in enacting that none shall be made in contravention of the law 
which requires owners to pay rates. But as regards current contracts, 
whatever wo may suspect as to the minor part which the amount of 
rates has paid in fixing rents, an owner has a right to say that in 
point of fact his bargain has been to Receive so much rent, either 
expressly contracting to have all rates and taxes paid for him, or in 
reliance on the law which throws such things on the occupier, and that 
this bargain should not bo. disturbed without good and clear i^ause being 
shown for it. 

Our minds have of late years been much more familiarized with 
the principles on which, the State may step in to alter the terms of 
contracts relating to the first necessities of life of which one party 
has a practical monopoly. Such is the case with land in London. 
Standing room is so narrow that the lords of the soil can demand 
very hard terms of those who want to use it. Still it is so delicate 
and dangerous a thing to alter contracts, so likely to proiuc© a fresh 
crop of hardship, and so sure to cause uneasiness or disturbance to 
society, that I for one shrink from it, except in those cases in w'hich 
there is some new matter iiftrodmced since a contract was made.t 

* I have rcfeired in a previous note to cases of this kind in Church Building Acts. 
And there w more recent provisions in the Metropolis Management Acts with relation 
to the making of new streets and sewers. See the Act of 1855, secs, 105, 217, 218, 219 ; 
and Act of 1862, secs. 62, 77, 96, 97, 

t I subjoin some instances, also furnished to me by Mr. Harrison, in which contracts 
about rates have been displaced by statute. 

One of the Irish Poor I^ws (1838) imposed new chalfes for the relief of the poor. 
The occupier is chaiged, but with a provision tha^g he may deduct from each £ of rent 
one-haH of the rate per £ levied on him, all covenants to the contrary to be void. 

^ . By another of those laws (1843) the rate is, in properties of small value, charged 
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The Committee of 1870 deal with the subject, though I fear their 
suggestions are not very us(5ful. They say that so far as practicable 
the disturbance of existing contracts should bo avoided, but that it is 
undesirable and almbst impracticable to extend the exemption of 
property held under leases from the operation of the proposed 
changes until the expiration of those leases. They then propose to 
exempt owners of leased property from rates for three years, and 
afterwards to provide that an occupier may deduct from his rent that 
portion of his ratc!S which is to fall on the owner, and that an owner 
may add to his rent a sum equivalent to a like proportion of the rates 
calculated on the average annual amount of the rates paid by the 
occupier during the three years. If I rightly apprehend this com- 
plex scheme, it would cause a good deal of disturbance to both parties, 
and very little, if any, relief to the occupier. And the Committee 
have liardly given sufficient weight to the facts on which they insist in 
the previous part of tlieir report, showing how the rates are applied 
to make permanent improvements. 

This knotty question of current contracts requires much fuller 
treatment than I can give it at the end of a paper already long. I 
will just indicate two or three points which it may be useful to con- 
sider. There is no reason to fear but that it will receive most 
ample discussion at the hands both of those who assail and of those who 
defend the position of the owners. 

The first is that, even if all such contracts wore left untouched, the 
reform proposed would be Veil worth having. It is desirable to 
interest all in the increase or decrease of rates. Bargains by which 
one man undertakes to pay another man's public burdens arc inex- 
pedient, and tho more so if they are blind bargains made for long 
periods of time and in necessary ignorance of the amount of burden 
to be borne. And at any rate future contracts of this kind would be 
prevented. 

Secondly, it should bo borne in mind that, though it has become a 
common form of contract in London that tho occupier shall pay all 
rates, such a contract, except in those special cases in which rates have 
been thrown on tho owner, really does nothing by way of relieving 
the owner from rates, because he is not originally liable to them. 

t 

on the lessor instead of the occupier ; if the occupier pays it, he may deduct it from 
his rent ; .and any covenant to forego the dedactioii is made void. 

By an English rating Act (1874) poor-rates are imposed on iron mines, which before 
were no# rateable ; and any lessee may deduct half the rate from his rent, unless he 
has specifically contracted to pay the rate in the event of the abolition of the exemp- 
tion. This provision authorizes deductions, except in the precise case specified ; i.e., 
notwithstanding covenants to pay rent free of all rates and charges. . jScc ChaHmer v. 
Jlolckow, 3 Appeal Gases, 933. 

Other instances' of displaci^ whole classes of contrcicts in cases where the Legisla- 
ture has considered that the .|&ties could not deal on equal terms, and that there was 
adequate canse .to interfere, arc to bp found in the recent legislation respecting both 
English and Irish land. 
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Such a contract is nothing more than a contract by the lessee that he 
will perform his legal liabilities. If ho does, not, and the owner thereby 
suffers loss, he has a personal remedy against the^ occupier on his con- 
tract So completely luwe such contracts followed the law, that since 
they were declared to bo invalid as regards income-tax, it has become 
customary to insert an exception of income-tax, though the excep- 
tion does not do anything more than the Income-tax Act itself 

does. ^ ^ 

Thirdly, in.tho case of old leases, the owner’s property has been 
improved by the forced payments of the occupier, under new laws and 
a new policy which could not have entered into the calculations of the 
parties. I will give as an example the lease under which I hold my 
house. It was made in 1833, aud it contains the usual covenant to pay 
all rates and taxes, parliamentary, parochial, or otherwise. As 
assignee I have undertaken to perform that covenant. And every 
year I violate my contract by deducting income-tax. The Income- 
tax Act of 1842 overrides all existing contracts providing that tenants 
should exonerate landlords from taxes, and even imposes a penalty on 
landlords if they attempt to uphold such contracts. It has been a 
great omission in London legislation that, along with the power to rate 
occupiers for permanent improvements, it has left them subject to the 
old law and to the contracts made in conformity with it. My lease 
imposes no hardship upon me personally, because I took it with my 
eyes open. But as between the original lessee and lessor the changes 
of law must have produced some veiy unexpected results. 

Fourthly, every fresh improvement is a new thing, to bo paid for 
by a new tax, for which new terms may justly be imposed. It is 
impossible to maintain that Londoners are bound to go on making 
improvements for the owners at the expense of the occupiers. They 
might stop the process at^ once. If it is, as doubtless it is, for tlie 
common benefit that such improvements should bo made, there should 
be an equitable adjustment of the expense. 

I have been anxious to make it clear that these remarks are in the 
nature of an opening, and not the summing-up, of a discussion. If I 
have done anything to elucidate or map out the subject fj^r tJie con- 
sideration of others, I shall be well satisfied. It may perhaps bo useful 
if I add a brief summary of the main propositions above submitted. 
It will be seen that they do npt exhaust the* subject, even when 
narrowed as it has been in this paper, as they leave for further dis- 
cussion the question whether it is just or feasible to interfere with* the 
operation of leases made prior to the great additions of taxes for 
improvement. 

1. It is desirable that owners of property in London should in 
some way be made to cont^bute directly to the common 
local burdens. 
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2. It should be decided, after full inquiry, what portion of 

the rates is justly chargeable on owners. 

3. Occupiera should be empowerec^to deduct that portion from 

the rents payable by them. 

4. All future contracts at variance with such power of deduc- 

tion should be declared void. 

5. In the case of such contracts e.\isting when the new law is 

pafSfid, the owner should be made liable to bear his share 

of rates made for subsequent permanent itoprovements. 

I will only add that the invalidation of future contracts to pay 
rates and taxes, and the charge of now improvements upon owners, are 
subjects which seem to me to admit of, and to require, speedy legis- 
lation. The other matters must abide inquiry. 

Hobhouse. 
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A ccording to tlio prophecies of Iho Positivists the end of tho 
ninotecMilh century was to sound tlie knell of religion ; tlu3 general 
progivss of ide^as and affairs was to h^ad logically and .inevitably to 
tliat result ; but, as a matter of fact, it has totally failed to realize 
the Positivist progi'airuuo. No doubt the iutollectual crisis is gi*ave 
and serious ; but it is characterized, above everything, by a passionate 
interest in those very metaphysical and religious questions, which, 
according to Comte and TiittreJ, were to give place to a simple classifi- 
cation of the truths established by science and observation. At all 
events, it is a fact not to be denied by any honest observer of contem- 
porary history — unless, indeed, ho be a very violent and unscientific 
partisan — ^that religion, in its diverse forms, has never disjilayed so 
great a vitality as it displays to-dji-y, whether in the line of practical 
energy or of doctrinal interest. 

If, iy the Catholic Church, the movement of tliought has remained 
singularly stagnant since tho Council of 1870 subjugated it to an 
absolute • authority which insists on uniformity in the theological 
domain, and annihilates entirely the space left for open questions, 
it is still impossible to mistake the fact that, reinvigorated by tho 
struggle, and in some cases by tho kind of persecution it has experienced, 
Catholicism has evinced aij unconquerable energy, and given an 
immense impetus to works bo^li of charity and piety. To convince 
ourselves of this, we have only to consider the more recent Congresses 
of the German Catholics. They luive come victorious out of the 
Kulturkampf, though it was undertaken by the most resolute and able 
statesman of modern times ; they have regained, one after another, their 
lost positions, and covered society with' a network of institutions of 
charity and of propagandism. The same power of resistance, and tho 
. same fruitful zeal are shown in France by the oreat Catholic meetings 
VOL.LIV. • M ' 
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that are helcl regularly in various parts of the Republic, by the innu- 
merable* free schools that have been established in order to keep 
Catholic children within the bosom of thfr Church and to prevent 
them from going to the State schools, which are now completely 
secularized ; and by the immense progi’ess which, as M. Maxime du 
Camp has incontiwertibly proved in his interesting articles in the 
Revile des Renx Months, has been made by the Catholic charities of the 
country during the last few years. 

If we turn to Protestantism, the most recent facts bring us to tho 
same conclusion. Tho important meetings hitc'ly held by the various 
religious bodies of England — Independents, Baptists, Methodists, 
Congregationalists — and the Jubilee Missionary Conference of last 
June, at which tlie Proteshuit missions of the whole world were 
represented, and reporied their immense and successful labours ; all 
these pi^oofs of activity in the most varied paths have revealed 
Protestantism in tho plenitude of strength and conquering z(‘al. 
It is to the last of these great l^rotestant manifestations that w e aro 
now to turn our attention — ^namely, to the Conference lat(dy held in 
London by tho represent atives of the Presbyterian Churches of. tho 
world. This Conference is of special importance, not only because it 
furnishes us with a complete review of the present state and recent 
progress of so living a branch of Protestantism, but also because it 
sets in the clear light of day that ecclesiastical type, which is perhaps 
the best adapted to conciliate tho rival claims of .authority and liberty, 
by according to each a fair share in the government of the Clmrch 
Let us alscT recognize the fact that what may be called the Free 
Council of. the Presbyterian Churches of the world has refrained from 
unduly exalting its ecclesiastical constitution ; it has shown itself 
superior to tho sectarian spirit, and has persistently avowed a broad and 
generous catholicity, w^hich places 'the essentials of faith above mere 
diversities of theological opinion or ecclesiastical forms. Besides 
this, is it not clear that a gradual reconciliation is takiiig place 
between the various sections of Protestantism, at least b('twoen all 
that are not dominated by a narrow and reactionary spirit ? It is 
quite certrin that neither ritualistic sacerdotalism, nor the sectarian 
pietism, which acknowledges in doctrine only the strictest orthodoxy, 
and in Church government only the most iron discipline, will leave its 
entrenchments to seek a large and «oblft brotherhood at the feet of 
Christ., ^But is there any impassable gulf fixed between that generous 
Anglo-Saxon Congregationalism, -open to every noble human cause, and 
ever ready to draw its congregations closer together, and the wide and 
liberal Pi*esbyterianism, which has lately re-declared itself injjondon ? 
Have they not both tlie* same aspirations ? lliis is equally true of 
that large portion of the Chivch of England, w'hich refuses to make 
of Episcopacy a new priesthood, distinct from the universal priesthood 
established by Jesus *Cfarist, and is content to see in it simply a form 
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of governmont conducive to good order. Does not Presbyterianism, 
properly understood, sbqw itself similarly careful when it places at the 
head of the Church a single authority, which is*nono the less efficacious 
for having been elected ? There is no question of hurrying on hasty and 
hollow fusion ; but may we not encourage the gradual reconciliation of 
ideas and tendencies, leaving to the future their practical application ? 

It gives a special interest to the Presbyterian Conference of .July, 
1888, that, at the very same time, an equally important meeting of 
Anglican Bisliops was held at Lambeth Palace, under the presidency 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, at which prelates were present from.’ 
all the English Colonies ; and that there the desire to realize a wider 
Catholic Christianity found expression over and over again, particularly 
with regard to the Orthodox Churches of the East. One would hope 
yet to see a kind of general council, in which all possible modes of 
reconciliation might be attempted. 

It is not for us here to argue or discuss how far these aspirations 
are well founded. Let us merely note the fact that the desire for 
the reconciliation of the divisions of Christendom is becoming more 
and more general. Reconciliation, indeed, appears impossible in 
the cas(‘. of Catholicism, so long as there is no agreement as 
to the fundamental principle upon which Church authority should 
bo based ; but what is possible is, that the way may bo cleared for 
an understanding amongst the genuine and faithful representatives 
of the Croat. Peformation of the sixteenth century, who are not willing 
to sacrifice either authority or liberty in the Church. In this view, 
the Pan-Presbyterian Conference seems to be a subject of profound 
interest, and I propose, without entcu’ing into details, to devote some 
pages to a description of its spirit and tendency. 


I. 

Let us first of all recall the origin of this Congress, which has now 
met with some regularity for some years past. Presbyterianism, as 
is well known, was from the first the most common form of Church 
government in the Reformed Churches of France and Scotland, and, 
having subsequently crossed the Atlantic, it has founded numerous 
communities in the Unite^ States. Wo shall see later on how 
immense has been its growth in modem Christendom. It bears tlie 
special stamp of the organizing genius of Calvin. If, in* many of 
its branches, it no longer holds itself bound by the rigorous creed 
which h^ for its central point the doctrine of predestination, it still 
keeps faithfully to the type of ecclesiastical government which it owes 
to the great French reformer, maintaining, however, in its application, 
a broad and tolerant spirit, which could not have been realized amidst 
the furious religious struggles of the sixteenth centuiy. We cannot 
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too muclL admire in this ecclesiastical rAjime the perfect equilibriunr 
existing between that liberty which must always be the inalienable 
right of the people of God — “ people of free will,” as the apostle says — 
and the authority which is necessary for the government of every 
society that aims at both periiiancnce and progress. 

This balance of order and liberty has only become possible through 
the 1 representative principle, which d(?rives authority from liberty 
itself ; election, more or loss direct, being the basis of the whole 
system. Such liberty runs no risk of degonorating into licence or 
disorder, because it is controlled in its working by the general con- 
stitution of the Church, whose rules are fixed, to begin with, by the 
definition of the common faith wliich no one is allowc^d to transgress. 
The first characteristic, then, of Presbyterianism, is the principle 
of election. The second is iho division of authority between the 
pastorate and the laity. Kacli local Church is govm’ncd by a 
council, consisting jorincipally of elders, tho pastor being the 
president. There is, therefore, no iwin for sacerdotalism. The local 
Churches are formed into a federation, called in ]<’ranco the Provincial 
Synod (in Scotland the Ih-esbytery), which elects didegates to the 
General Synod or Assembly — a body in which the laity are thus 
largely represented. In this way was established a Iriie ecclesias- 
tical parliamentary system, which, indeed, did much to prepare 
the way for the Parliaments of modem politics. It was by no 
means perfect. At Geneva itself, which has bi?cn called the Homo of 
Calvin, tho elders were chosen by the authorities of the llepublic, and 
represented them in tho (^onsistory, which was the supnune Qourt. 
The religious and political elejnents Avero thus confounded ; and it 
must be admitted that in this small Protestant theocracy it was diffi- 
cult to distinguish betw(*en them. It was in Franco that Presby- 
terianism finst attained the definite constitution 1 have described. The 
year 1559 was an important epoch in its history, for it was ^len that 
tho Constituent Synod of tho Keformed Church of Franco was held. 
It met in l^aris, under the fire of persecution and in great peril. TIio 
preponderating influence in it was that of Chandieu, the Minister of 
that nohl^fyhurch which had passed through such severe trials. How 
admirable was tho lofty wdsdom which animated this Synod, met to- 
gether, like the Coimcil of elerusatem, jn a humble upper room, and 
in constant peril of death. Under such circumstances it might have 
been fealred that religious exaltation would have prevailed over pru- 
dence ; and that, on the verge of martyrdom, small attention would 
have been paid to the organization of ecclesiastical powers. On the 
contrary, the powers of ^he different courts were defined and graduated 
with the calmest wisdom, keeping always in view tho representative 
character which distinguishes them from all sacerdotalism, whether 
Jewish or Catholic.. Resting on the ample basis of election, these 
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powers rose one above another, from the local Churches up to the 
General Synod. It was at La Rochelle that the new machinery was 
fully set in motion and it was there that the^ famous confession of 
faith was adopted, which was destined to leave its stamp on the 
greater portion of the Protestant world. Wo all know with what 
rigour it formulated a creed centred on the doctrine of absolute 
Predestination ; but we, who are no longer bound by it, are 
incapable of judging of it fairly, unless we transport ourselves 
in imagination to those fierce days of struggle. Tlie original 
inspiration of this terrible doctrine, which, taken in the abstract, sup- 
presses free will, had nothing of that metaphysical determinism which 
has often so perilously affected contemporary thought. Its inspiration 
was essentially religious. When the Reformation proclaimed as it 
did the absolute sovereignty of grac('., it was in protest against the 
Pelagianism wliioh had so limited graco as again to rest salvation on 
the works and merits of men. The Reformation guarded the rights of 
God with a passionate jealousy and indeed restored to the Divine Being 
even more than He desires, for, when He gave liberty with all its perils 
to His creatures, lie thcrciby limited Ilis own sovereignty, or rather 
adopted that mode of (*xercising it. The d('nial by the Papal Church 
of the doctrine of Grace, that is, of free salvation, necessarily increased 
the importance of the priest and re-established human authority, and 
all that was so much subtracted from God. 

The Reformation, in exalting His sovereignty, aimed at overtlnwing 
these usurpations. It recognized but one authority and but one right — 
that of God Himself — and, by submitting man absolutely to this single 
power, it set him free from all merely human authority. , That is how 
this terrible doctrine of l^redestination, which has for its solo excuse 
the reaction of an exalted piety against Pelagianism, has really 
been favourable to liberty, whfether ecclesiastical or civil, although 
logically it attacks moral liberty in the relations of man to God. I do 
not remember what Dutch Cahdnist minister it was who said to 
William I,, after his victoiy, “ You have conquered, because you believe 
firmly in Predestination ; but the paradox was not without a certain 
truth. Those who in the sixteenth century opposed tl^. sovereignty 
of God to sovereignties of men, which had become tyrannical in both 
Church and State, rendered good service to liberty in»both spheres, in 
spite of their denial of it ih th»ir creed. We «hall see that in process 
of time this contradiction tended to disappear. It is not ^for us to 
recount the history of Presbyterianfsm since the Reformation : suffice it 
to recall the fact that it has survived the most violent and perilous 
crises, more especially in France. Thanks to it the Refonnod Churches 
have maintained thejr union and their good order throughout a stormy 
period of struggle against the Catholia and persecuting Monarchy, and 
even the Civil War did not succeed in disorganizing them ; the quiet 
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working; of the Synodal system gave them internal peace, and prevented 
all deWations, whether doctrinal or otherwise. When Henry* IV., 
hy the Edict of Nantes, inaugurated the period of i)cace, and 
recognized the rights of French Protestantism/ it began to doveloi) 
rapidly, and to prove the friiitfulm'ss of its principles. It was a 
grand spectacle — this givat Church, uniting knowledge and piety; 
creating an industrious, intelligent, and moral hovrgeoiHk which (ui- 
richedthe country as .much as it did honour to it, and governing herself 
in the face of a Catholic autocracy, which, if tempered by'Gallicanism 
on the side of Home, was exaggerated in favour of the Most Christian 
King. The dominant religion could not forgive Protestantism for 
its progi'css and its growing power. The liovocation of the Edict of 
Nantes was at last declared, after liaving been i)ractically inaugurated 
many years before the lamentable date of 1685. Wo all know the 
abominable nature of the persecution which was tlieif carrit'd on for 
more than a centniy with so much persistency and fury, nirough it 
the rest of Europe was tmriched by all that I’rancc' lost in driving away 
that industrious hourgcokic which had givcm her the lead in the luanu- 
facturing and commercial world. ^Jlie heroism of the Churches of the 
wilderness has been amply described, but it has only lately been shown* 
how much these Churches owed to their Presbyterian govemmemt in a 
time when they were outlawed and persecuted to the dealh. For some 
years after the Eevocation they were altogether disorganized, and their 
bond of union seemed to bo completely broken. ^Ihe spirit of disorder 
invaded their colonics with her hysterical exaltation, which was 
manifested more especially in the Cevennes. *^1110 Churches wcu’e 
abandoned to ‘the arbitrary authority qf prophets, the product of the ex- 
traordinary excitement of those tragic times. This authority was 
the more perilous, that its manifestations took a sacred character and 
pretended to speak in the name of God. Through the zeal of Antoine 
Court, however, and at tho cost of the most heroic efforts, the Presby* 
tejian Synodal regime W'as once more established. Held in the most 
inaccessible places, in the depths of forests or amongst barren rocks,, 
those Synods of the wilderness saved tho Church of Frances from a spirit 
of disorder-mye dangerous than persecution. In fact, it may be said 
with truth, that the favours of Napoleon I. were mofc fatal to the 
Churches than the Eevocation of Louis ^XIV., for, if he granted them 
civil liberty and the ri'ght of public Vorship, he *beheaded French 
Presbyterianism by suppressing its Synods, and by tampering very 
seriously with the ecclesiastical eleetbrate, which he subjected, like the 
political electorate, to conditions that, at all events, had nothing to 
do with the jurisdiction of representatives of tho Church. 

The suppression of the*Synods induced, a singular weakening of 

♦ See the “ Histoire cles Synodcs dcs l)dsert,” by M. Edmond Ungues. Fans : Fisch- 
bachor. 1887. 
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Evangelical faith in French Protestantipm, but a veiy important 
reaction against this tendency has been manifested during the 
last few years. It has shown itself in two .ways— first, by lay- 
ing the foundation of*a union of the Free Evangelical Churches, 
which are approaching nearer and nearer to the Presbyterian Synodal 
Tdfjinic; and, secondly, by the resuscitation of this regime in the bosom 
of the National Protestant Church herself in the shape of voluntary 
Synods, which are called “ ofiicionx,” because they are not recognized by 
the civil powto, but which, in fact, revived the old regime of our 
fathers. Presbyterianism in Switzerland has gone through a similar 
crisis, except that it has escaped persecution. There also it has been in- 
fected by a doctrinal laxity, in face of which, howevcT, have sprung up the 
Free Churches of the Oratoire of Geneva, rendered famous by Gaussen 
and Merle d’Aubigne ; those of the Canton de Vaud, so strongly moulded 
by the genius of the great Christian thinker, Vinet, our Protestant 
Pascal \ and lastly, the new Church of the (.’anton of Nciichatel, which 
has at its head M. Frederic Godet, one of the most distinguished 
expounders of contemporary theology. In Gi^nnany I^resbyterianism 
is but feebly re])resent(id. It is stronger in Hungary. The greater 
part of Holland is .Presbyterian ; but the National Church has strangely 
given way in point of orthodoxy, while, on the other hand, that point 
has been monstrously exaggerated in the non-cstablished Church, 
which adheres to tho decrees of tho Synod of Dort. It is unnecessary 
to speak here of tho magnificent development of Presbyterianism in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. If it is in a minority in England, tho majo- 
rity of Irish Protestants belong to it, and it may bo said to have 
created Scotland in its own image. , The three great ('Churches which 
represent it in that country — ^tho Free Church, tho United Presbyterian 
Church, and the National Church — contain among them almost the 
whole population, and not only early out but extend the entire scheme' 
of the? Presbyterian system. 

In the United States the millions of Presbyterians siro divided 
between the Churches of the Old and the New Schools, but these 
differences, which represent greater or less fidelity to the old type of 
Calvinism, are ten^ng to disappear. Since 1876 the Angja- American 
Presbyterian Churches have founded a Universal Presbyterian Associa- 
tion, which embraces all the evangelical elements and atjcepts Presby- 
terianism in the widest sense. ’ No one is excluded : tho bond of the 
Association is the simple Christian faith, disengaged from Uha special 
needs of the various Churches. But* as a practical consequence, those 
sections of Protestantism that reject all cc||^essions of faith, or reject 
the doctrine which is, for the majority of Protestants, the essential truth 
of the Gospel — ^namely, the belief in a Redfemption accomplished by 
the God-man — are not represented in what is called tho Pan-Presby- 
terian Council. 
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It remains to show how this doctrinal basis tends to broaden itself, 
without, however, going beyond the groat corner-stone on which 
the whole edifice of, Christianity is founded. The first meeting 
of the Presbyterian Council, was held at Edinburgh in July 1877, 
and had an immense success in that ancient capital of Presbyterianism. 
Two other Conferences have taken place, at Philadelphia and at 
Belfast, and at each the numbers showed a signal increase. The last 
and most imposing manifestation of the great Presbyterian Union is that , 
just held in London in July 1888. There were assembled representatives 
from all the Churches of Europe, America, and Australia, and even of 
the extreme East. The number of those present exceeded seven 
hundred, amongst whom were men of the first rank, l^he interest 
in the meetings steadily grew, and Exeter Hall was crowded by 
an audience full of enthusiasm, and inspired by an ardent faith 
and a tender pity for all human suffering, as well as by a healthy and 
vivifying freedom. Such are the manifestations of the Christian spirit 
in one of the most important portions of modern Christendom. Wo 
may characterize them as veritable signs of the times, marking the 
normal evolution of the Church of to-day in the direction of progress 
and liberality. It is that indeed which constitutes the principal interest 
of the l^an-Presbytorian Congress, for its deliberations have not the 
force of law for the various Cliurches represented ; otherwise it would 
become an CEcumenical Council, and, so far from strengthening Pres- 
byterianism, would rob it of its vital principle of the independence 
of the Churches in their own particular domain. 


U. 

It is not my intention to give a complete account of all that took 
place at the Council, but rather to select what is of general 
interest, and may contribute to that great union of Churches, or, 
rather, of Christians, which is so necessary in the critical times 
we are passing through, and which will become possible in propor- 
tion as we raise our 'minds to the higher levels of the fait^ and 
of practical^^hristianity. 

Let us first look at the extent of this branch of Evttogelical Christen- 
dom.* It appears, from the concise re]gorts of Dr. Matthews, of America, 
that the Presbyterian Churches of the world have between them fpur 
millions*' of communicants, which jrould place in the minimum number 
of adherents at twenty millions. The annual contributions for the sup- 
port of the Church may bel^atimated at about £6,000,000.. Theological 
studies have been largely developed by the faculties foiinded by the 

* See for statistics the '*Keporfs ofCommittees of the General Presbyterian Council.” 
Edinburgh : A. Constable. 1888. ^ 
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different Churches in Europe as woll^ as in the United States. 
Presbyterianism maintains SOO foreign missionaries who have won 
more than 60,000 communicants from paganism during the last 
few years. The activity of women has been largely enlisted in 
Home Missions, to which it has brought subscriptions of at least 
£100,000. Presbyterianism possesses a great number of journals, 
published, some of them, as far away as China and Australia, and 
* written in tho language of the countries where they appear. Let us 
note that the*contribution of Governments to these immense financial 
efforts is very slight, for tho great majority of the Presbyterian Churches 
support themselves without any ])ub]ic help. All those of North 
America, two out of the three Scotch, those of England and Ire- 
land, and several on the Continent, belong entirely to the voluntary 
system. We Jire not then in tho presence of a ‘‘ quantitc mlgligenble,’* 
but of a vast religious power, which is ]}roving by its work how great is 
still the effect of tho Christian faith, when taken in earnest, on our own 
generation. One must not forget ihat tho Prosljyterian Churches 
— ^^vith two or tliree exceptions, which prove the rule — rest on the 
basis of a settled doctrine which it is incumbent on the moiftbers of 
the Church 1o profi'ss ; for, except in tho few cases of Churches which 
are still allied to tho State, tho recruiting of members is made a 
matter of individual adhesion, assisted, it is true, by religious educa- 
tion and tho careful instruction of catechumens, but none the less an 
actual personal decision. Never have the famous words of Tertullian 
— ‘‘Non nascuntnr sed fiunt Christiani” — boon bettor justified. 
Nothing is less like the Christianity which is handed down by 
inlieritanco or communicated by .a sacramental “ opus •oporatum.'^ 
Consequently the statistics which we have given above are neither 
fictitious nor arbitrary. 

I proceed to show how far Pro^yterian orthodoxy has of late been 
modeij|ted and liberalized. 

If we ask ourselves what is the spirit that prevails more and 
more in this important section of tho Church, we shall recognize that 
it is that of a wide catholicity, thinking much more of that which 
unites Christians than of that which divides them. This* was the 
prominent feature of Dr. Oswald Dykes’s inaugural discourse. His 
grand unfolding of the Stands]^ of the Reformatioif, on which is 
engraved the noble device, Gdbpel and Liberty,” could hardly have 
been surpassed. He brought into full light that groat eniancipation 
of conscienae from all human authftrity, brought about by the Re- 
formation, in the name of Him who gives ^s pardon only by recon- 
ciling ns unto God and reopening to pardoned man the arms of the 
Divine Father. Wo can scarcely approve ''too much this way of 
understanding the enfranchisement accomplished by the Reformation, 
which is indeed inseparable from what may be called its essentially 
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religious work. It was only, when Lutlier, following St. Paul, pro- 
claimed again to a Church crushed by dread of the judgment of God, 
“ The just shall live by faith,” that Christianity was able to free itself 
from the yoke of Rome. That grand saying became a glorious shout 
of liberty. History cmidiatically pi’ovcs that the right of private 
judgment is the child of justification by faith. But this great 
principle was not graspc'd in its full sense : the liberty of souls was 
again restricted by ^livers usurpations. Bcliolasfic orthodoxy stepped 
between the soul and the only Mast(*r to whom it owed allegiance. . From 
this sprang divisions ; from this narrow-mindedness, which nothing can 
destroy until wo return to the only authority which wo ought to 
recognize, that of Christ, wlio gives us lx)th the right and the duty 
of direct union with Himself. Such is the mastcT-lhought of this 
inaugural discourse, wliicli it is worth while to S(*t in relic^f in ord(T 
to mark the dominant inspiration of the Pr(‘sl)ytm*ian Council of 
London. A wliole sitting was devoted to what may be called the 
ecclesiastical side of things, to setting forth the advantages of the 
Presbyterian system of Church organization anil discovering its best 
forms. *Iii this discussion again th(‘ same br(‘adth of view was dis- 
played. It was justly remarked that that organization has nothing 
exclusive in it, and that it always responds better and better to the 
nee'ds and to the mission of the modem Church, whenever it refuses to 
be fettered by traditional forms. Thus, in granting, through its orders 
of elders and deacons, a large share of ix)wer to tlie. laity, it lias antici- 
pated* bodies so far removed from it as the Episcopal Churches. The 
Church of England, for (‘xainple, has striven for some years past 
to stimulate the voluntaiy eftbrts, of laymen and secure their co- 
operation both in works of charity and in Evangelisation. It 
may be added that thiTO is nothing to prevent the Presbyterian 
Church from strengthening the element of authority in its con- 
si itution, without \dolating any of its essential priiicipljg|, by 
extending the term of office of its Moderators and the presidents 
of its permanent committees. That would bo no concession to Epis- 
copacy, in the sacerdotal sense. ‘ A Moderator, liy remaining longer 
in clij^O', u^vld not bo the less jmmvs inter pares. So that Presby- 
terianism is, oy the elasticity of its organization, \)etter able than 
any other form' of Church government, to facilitate the union which 
will satisfy the divers6 and legitimatJb wants of contemporary Chris- 
tianity. t TJor tho Presbyterian Church is always at liberty to seek 
such satisfaction in amendmonts" of her constitution, the form of 
which has beim left to her fyee choice, always with tho reservation, that 
the liberty of souls should not be compromised. The moment that we 
attribute any divine righ^ to an ecclesiastical form, we have taken our 
stand on Roman Catholic ground. It rejoiced and affeefed me more 
than anything else in this Presbyterian Council of London, to recog- 
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nize how much it showed itself in accord with all the other branches 
of the Church, or, at any rate, with the best of them, in Ihose grand 
and generous interests which occupy the Christian Qhurch in the present 
crisis cf the world. A pure and vivid spirit of hol])ful compassion is 
passing over the 6litc of the Churches, and putting the linmaiii' aai)cct of 
Christianity in a new light; and from this has si^rung a true enlargement 
of doctrine, at all events wherever it is not bound to an individual 
authority. In this view the speech of Dr. Marcus Deds, of Glasgow, 
on tlio 5th of July, may be considered as a real event. The subject 
was, ‘‘To what extent is the Church responsible for modern scepticism?*' 
Distinguishing between tho scepticism which is only triiling, or mere 
revolt, or sometimes nothing but fashion, and the serious doubt which 
is really aspiration after a higher troth, Dr. Dods frankly acknowledged 
that tho Latter kind of scepticism was too often encouraged by the 
•narrow way in which Christianity was put forward. It is worth while 
to give a fragment of this important speecli, because it is truly a sign of 
tho times, especially when wt^ consider its favourable reception by an 
audh'iice, which, twenty y(‘ars ago, would have boon disposed to meet 
the speaker with sumina.ry cxconimunication. “If Christianity,’* ho said, 
“has been presented as a religion of obscurantism, tho Church is 
responsible, in so far as it has allowed faith in’ Christ to become 
identified in the popular mind with faith in a number of doctrines 
regarding Him, instead of contenting itself with what Clirist Him- 
self demands of His disciples, which is simply to follow Him. Ho 
does not ask them to accept certain propositions about Himself, but to 
tako Him as the Master of their lives. We have no right to ask more 
or to bar up the door of His house. We ought to bo satisfied with what 
He has said, ‘ He that is not against Mo is for JMe ’ : ho who has 
really taken Him for his master is a Christian.” It does not follow 
that with Dr. Dods tho Christ of Rationalism^ or Naturalism, is tbo 
true Christ, whatever moral elevation may be allowed him. No ; 
he speal^ of the Christ of the Gospels, the Christ who is really 
risen. lie says that the Christian is distinguished from all others by 
tho fact that he believes that Jesus is above at this moment. The 
question which divides the Christian from the sceptic is this % Is 
Christ really risen from the dead ? If he is victorious ofer death, 
then He is possessedf of a power transcending all tho physical forces of 
Nature, a spiritual power whidh guides them to its own ends. If, on 
the contrary, ho remained in tho tomb in a corner of Syria, thf n he 
is gone from us for ever, and can no logger act on earth, and the faith 
of the apostles and martyrs is vain. To believe in this living Christ 
is everything, and to identify Him with Holy Scripture, as if it were 
infallible in the letter, would bo to raise up a* Tresh barrier between 
Him and the human soul. There is real danger in misconceiving the 
law of development in divine revelation ; and this error would bo com- 
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mitted, if, for example, we were to confound with the final trath of the 
Gospel all the imperfections and severities which are discovered in the 
Old Testament, instead of seeing in them the gradual education of a somi- 
barbarous race, from which, after much waiting and foreshadowing, 
Christ was ultimately to spring. Nothing, therefore, is more important, 
in order that the* Church may triumph over contemporary scepticism, 
than to arrive at a true idea of the inspiration of Scripture. These 
bold words liave been sj^oken at Exeter Hall, and though they were 
met with some questioning and even some protest, it was a sign of 
the times 1o hear them ihere at all. 

When wc consider the similar movement of opinion amongst the 
JJaptist Churches of England, wliich has given so much offence to Mr. 
Spurgeon, who holds to the striclest Calvinistic orthodoxy ; when we 
remember the burning speeches of Henry Ward Beecher in the same 
sense delivertKl at so many meetings during liis last visit to England ; • 
when we note the like spirit moving amongst the English Congre- 
gationalists and the Evangelical Protestants of the Continent, we 
ought to recqgnize that we are entering on a new jDeriod in the 
development of Christian thought. At other periods wo liave seen 
powerful movements against a narrow ortliodoxy, but they have ended 
by going beyond thb confim^s of what wo must consider as the eternal 
Gospel. Tlioso who want to remain faithful to the Gosjiel to-day, 
and to it only, seek to disengage it from that which lius encumbi'i*od 
and enfeebled it. Let ns hope that they will not pass their true limits, 
for they will only bear good fruit so long as they koe]) within them. 

All the spefikers at the important meeting, wliich was devoted to con- 
sidering the best ways of maintaining Christianity against the attacks of 
modem scepticism, agreed in the conclusion that the best Apologetic con- 
sisted, not so much in expounding Christ, as in exhibiting Him living 
and working in His Church. This; which is, the experimental proof imv 
€.rcellencc, is furnished directly by the expansion of Christian faith in 
the world in consequence of missionarj’’ zeal and devotion. Ohe whole 
day was devoted to the progress of the missions amongst Pagan peoples 
that ai*e carried on by the .Presbyterian Churches, 'fen of their heroic 
pioq^ers qf the Gospel were heard in one evening, lint the spread of 
the Gospel iibroad ought not to be allowed to weaken our efforts against 
the growing. invasion of a real neo-Paganism in nominally Christian 
countries themselves. It is first of all* necessary to reach the multi- 
tudes,, who, in our large towns, too often remain outside all religious 
influence, and to speak to them in a way which will convince them. 
This subject was admirably treated by Dr. Pierson,* of Philadelphia. 
But, what is more important than all else, in order to bring them back 
to Christianity, i^ to show them that it can respond to their legitimate 
aspirations, and undertakes the cause of their social elevation. This 
great class of questions has taken its place in the programme — ^rather, 
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let us say, is written on the heart of all Churches which aim at ful- 
iilling their great mission, and they repeat after their Lord : “ We have 
compassion on the multitudes, for they have nothing to eat.” 

This movement affects not only the works of charity that Christianity 
has twery where multiplied; there would bo nothing new in that. 
Its true essence is shown by its entering upon that course of moral 
elevalion that leads to serious refonu in favour of the disinherited, in 
the name of justice as well as of charity. In lhat n‘sp(‘ct Catholicism 
has not been surpassed either in America or in Eumpe. Its attitude 
in the United Slates towards the Knights of Labour has been most 
sympathetic. In England Cjirdinal Manning has entered upon the 
path of social regeneration with equal zeal and courage. In Franco 
and Germany there is mingled with this kind of Christian Socialism a 
strong tendency to bring back the working classics into the corporations 
of iliG ancient retjimi. They are promised the mi^ss of pottage if 
they will only give up thedr birthright — lhat is, the political (‘quality 
guaranteed to th(‘m by the institutions of a society which is 
becoming every day more dentocratic. This is the real outcome of 
the eloquent discourses of Count do Muu and the frhmds of Ilcrr 
Windhorst, though they aro undoubtedly movc^d by the most hoart- 
fell; compassion for the great army of the ])oor. Now'hero has 
Prol(‘stantism laggi^d behind Catholicism in this social crusade in 
favour of the ohwation of the working classes. For thc^ religion of 
Christ it is a matter of life and death, for it is certain tliat tln» 
people will believe in those who take an interest in their cause. 
If they Jind sympathy and co-operation only among the aiiti-Chrfstian 
Socialists, they will pass over to their side, and will turil away more 
and more from a religion that will appear to them in the character of 
a protector of privilege. Therefore it is with true satisfaction that 
w^o recognize how fully 'tho Presbyterian Churches, taken as a wliole, 
have entered upon the generous course of social reform. A whole 
evening sitting was given up* to this subject. The audience was 
immense, and thrilled througli and through with sincere emotion at 
the ardent address of Ur. Elmslio. This eloquent speaker showed 
most impressively that if the Reformation nocessarilj^ brtgan with 
an individualism, which was to free the conscience from all usurped 
authority, the moment had^now*come for it to talco up*the great cause 
. of the solidarity of mankind, was not for the Church to practise 
the famous motto, “Each for himself.” That maxim had -plenty of 
authority so long as we held to ancient tradition, for it could be 
traced back to the man who said, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
The orator declared, amid the applause of ^ the assembly, that the 
time had come for occupying ourselves less with obscure questions, 
of religious metaphysics, and more with the great social problem, into 
which we ought to put all our heart and all onj soul. 
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It is evident that tho IVesbyterian Council of London has been a 
gi-eat event. First of all it has been able to demonstrate tho per- 
sistent power of religion in the midst of a generation so readily called 
“irremediably sceptical.” Again, it has inaugurated a movement 
in the direction of legitimate progress and salutary freedom which 
is everywhere leading to a new evolution of tho Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, without contradicting any of its essential 
principles. Fina]ly, this last Council has given convincing piTOf 
that Presbyterianism, by tho elasticity of its forms, lends itself, perhaps, 
better than any other ecclesiastical organization, to tho satisfaction of 
that double need of liberty and authority, spiritual independence and 
good order, which is the aspiration of all Churches. It is, in fact, in 
its constitution that these two requirements of every living society are 
best balanced. 

E. DE PKfm'NSE. 



MR FORSTER. 


ll/T K. WEMYSS llEID has unquestionably given us a very life-like 
portraiture of Mr. Forster. The whole temporainent and cha- 
racter of the man unfold themselves in his letters ; and all that we read 
in these volumes fits in with and makes more clear all that any of us 
may have known of the man. There used to bo a theoiy in the House of 
Commons, perhaps more often promulgated than really accepted, that 
there was a good deal of theatrical arrangement about Mr. Forster’s 
rugged manner and blunt outspokenness. Men said that he put on 
those airs of stem, uncompromising virtue ; that ho trained himself to 
be gruff in order that he might seem the more honest. Any one who 
seriously believed in all this would find liis faith sliattered by th(^ 
letters published in Mr. Reid’s volumes. Here we have all the 
familiar characteristics of* mood and expression ; but we find, too, that 
the natpre of the man is simple, unaffected, and straightforward. 
Mr. Forster never was able to conceal his emotions, his likings and 
dislikings. If ho had any reason to feel displeased oi\ aggrieved by 
anything any one had done he never took the slightest pains to 
cover up his feelings. Thus he often gave offence morQ deeply than 
he thought of doing, simply because he never conceAied himself 
with the graceful and genial .hypocrisies of company manners. 
These polite affectations were indeed hypocrisies to him and nothing 
more. I have often been surprised that he did not make more 
enemies ; but in truth I think most*people understood him and liked 
him all the better for his odd ways, believing them to be only the 
wayward expressions of a sincere, uncompromising nature. During 
the later years of h!l life I may say that I never exchanged a word 
with Mr. Forster. I do not believe I ever spoke to him after the 
debate on the Address in 1883 . I suppose he did not like the 
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course I felt bound to take during that debate ; at all events he 
never spoke to me from that time out. I mention this fact only 
as a curious illustration of the simple direct way in which ho was 
accustomed to show his feelings. Wo used to meet, however, 
pretty often at the house of a lady, a friend of his and of mine ; 
we used to meet occasionally on Sunday afternoons, and very odd the 
meetings must have bt^en for any looker-on. For there sat Mr. 
Forster, who wou\d not speak to mo, and there sat I, who of course 
must not speak to him. Once or twice it happened that there was no 
one in the room but our hostess and Mr. Forster and myself, and wo 
talked to her alternately, and she replied to us alternately, and if there 
was any general proposition to be uttered we talkc'd through her as 
though she were an interpreter. Once out of a spirit of mirth she fonually 
introduced us to each other, remarking, with an assuiru'd air of 
sui’prise, that she hjid supposed wo must have been already acquainted. 
Mr. Forster only bent his head, and acknowledged my existence 
in no other way ; and our hostess had to resume her part of inter- 
preter. I had not the slightest ill-feeling to Mr. Forsler ; and 
was rather amused by his settled detennination to have nothing to 
do with me. Hut I quite understood that the manner was an 
illustration of the nature of the man. You must take him as ho 
was ; he would put on no airs for you. 

I Only propose to deal with the Irish part of this work : the account 
of Mr, Forster’s career as Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. I 
propose also to deal with the man rather than with the book. If I 
were writing an elaborate criticism of the book I should have a good 
deal of fault to find with Mr. Wemyss Iteid’s account of all that part 
of Irish history. His plan is simple, and, I am sorry to say, not 
altogether unfamiliar to the readers of history. When he is dealing 
with the Land League and its leaders he merely takes it for granted 
that everything said against them is true, and that everything said 
in their favour is fals^. Sometimes a bare reference to Hansard ’’ 
would have proved to him that he was mistaken. Sometimes Mr. 
Forster’s own words might have warned Mr. Reid that he was going 
wrong. » I have the honour of knowing Mr. Reid personally ; I know 
him to be' a fair-minded, honourable man, quite jncapable of doing 
conscious injustice to any political oi; other opponent ; but he evidently 
had not the slightest suspicion that the leaders of the Irish movement 
were not, confessedly and on their own acknowledgment, exactly what 
their bitterest enemies described them to be. Years and years ago I 
heard an eminent evangelical preacher in Liverpool deliver a discourse 
on some subject of religious controversy. In the course of iis oration 
he made allusion to ‘^the creeds which are admitted by their own 
followers to be immoral — such as the Roman Catholic and the 
Unitarian.” The preacher was evidently speaking in perfect good 
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i'aith. He had not the faintest suspicion that there could be any 
challenge to his statement. 

Soon after Mr. i^rster’s appointment as Chief Secretary, I hap- 
pened to be one day ^t the house of Mr. Matthew Arnold. Wo talked 
over the prospects for Ireland. “ Come, now,” Mr. Arnold said, in his 
cheery way, “ You have at last got an Englishman for Chief Secretary 
who is thoroughly in sympathy with you.” I cordially acknowledged 
my conviction that Mr. Forster was thoroughly in sympathy with us. 
I had known Mr. Forster for many years — not at all intimately,, but, 
if I may put the idea in that way, politically. He and I had been 
engaged in many a political campaign, fighting on the same side. I 
had always known that his jympathies were with peoples rightly 
struggling to be.free. The American civil war was a crucial test of 
men’s sympathies here. Mr. Forsto of course went the right way. 
The Jamaica disturbances and the execution of Gordon were another 
test question; and of course Mr. Forster went right. Ho was a 
tliorough-going political reformer in every way. jifay I say, as a sort 
of illustration of my own attitude towards him, that in his great 
struggle on the question of national education, I was entirely with 
him as against his secularist opponents ? I was therefore rejoiced at 
the news of his appointment to the position of Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant ; Jind rejoiced, too, that ho Was to be in the Cabinet, 
and not Lord Cowper, of whose capacity for the government of Ireland 
I had formed, from one short and casual conversation at the house of 
a Liberal statesman, but a moderate estimate. We Irish members all 
wished well to Mr. Forster when he came into office as Irish Secretary. 
I am quite satisfied that he wished well to us. I believe that he spoke 
the literal truth when he said in a letter to Mr. Gladstone, written 
from the Chief Secretary’s Lodge, Pheenix Park, on November 8, 
1880, that “ {is regards .the imnfediato question — ^viz., the suspen- 
siun of the Habeas Corpus Act — ^it is impossible for any one to dislike 
it more than I do.” “ On public grounds,” he goes on to say, “ I 
both fear and hate it, probably os much as you, and privately I need 
hardly say . that no man could have a more disagreeable task— one 
more certain to involve him in discredit — ^than would be my fQ.te if I 
have to bring it forward.” I believe that he spoke the literal truth 
when, in explaining the provisions of his first Coercion Bill, he said, 
This has been to me a most paiiiful duty. I never expected that I 
should have to discharge it. If I had thought that this duty^ would 
devolve upon the Irish Secretary, I would never have held t\ie office. 
If I could have foreseen that this would be the result of twenty 
years of Parliamentary life, I would have left Parliament rather than 
have undertaken it.” Mr. Reid says that Mr. Forster spoke these 
words ‘‘ with a depth of emphasis that struck home to every heart.” 
So he did. I was in the House of Commons when he spoke them, 
VOL. LIV. TS 
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and I can say that they striick home to my heart and gave thrilling- 
testimony to the sincerity of the man. 

Then came about on both sides the great ||isappointment. Mr. 
Forster began with the most earnest desire to benefit ns * I can say, for 
I know something about it, that we began with the most sincere faith 
in his wish to do us good. JSIr. Reid appears to think that we began 
at once to attack and insult Mr. Forster out of pure ‘‘ cussedness,” 
mere wickedness j because there was nothing in us but vice, and wc 
could not refrain from attacking virtue wlienever we saw it. This is 
t not quite a satisfactory historical explanation. It belongs to the 
“ fiend-in-human-shape ” theory, against which I have always en- 
deavoured to enter a mild protest in any historical writings of mine. 
The fiend in human shape th(?ory is one of the curses of political life. 
It is so easy \ it is so lazy ; what can be more soothing and satisfactory 
to the mind of a statesman or a journalist who has to encounter some 
difficult quesiion ? The man on the other side is a fiend in human 
shape. He is not merely wicked because of his ignorance ; ho is 
consciously wicked ; he does wicked things because they are wicked, 
and he likes them. That was the convenient and conventional theory 
of English society in the days of O’Connell ; it was the convenient 
and conventional theory of English society in the earlier days of 
Parnell. Few thiiigs ai‘e certain in this world of uncertainties ; but 
one 4hing I venture to think is positively ceiiain : that all legislation 
founded on the fiend in human shape theory is destined to disaster. 

Now the legislation directed against the Land League was strictly 
and entirely founded on the theoiy of tho fiend in human shape. It 
is curiousi to notice how a man of Mr. Forster’s virile temperament 
and intellect could get to be sw'ayed by such a theory. On the 8th of' 
October 1880, he WTites to Mr. Gladstone from Dublin Castle, and 
says : Parnell and Company have clever lav advisers of their own. It 
is not easy even to find technical proof of the connection of any one 
of them with the Land League, and the Land League has hardly any^ 
written rules, and publishes no list of officers.” I suppose Mr. Forster 
must have meant that it was not easy to find any technical proof of tho 
connection of Parnell and Company with the outrages which it was the 
way of English public opinion then to ascribe to the inspiration of the^ 
Land League. Of course it was perfectly notorious that almost all 
the prominent Nationalist Irish Members of Parliament were members, 
of thOcLand ]^ague. Very few of them, I take it, would have chal- 
lenged a statement to that effedc. I assume, therefore, Mr. Forster’s 
meaning to have been that, owing to the super-subtle cleverness of 
these Pamellites and their law-advisers, it was not easy eVen to find 
technical proof of the connection of any one of them with crime and 
outrage. But now may there not have been an explanation of thia 
diffleuKy other than the assumption of diabolic clevehiess on the 
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part of these law advisers ? Might it not. have been that Parnell and 
Company actually had no connection with crime and outrage ? Certainly 
if we haid been BulgaiHan leaders of a great political movement a man 
of Mr. Forster^s capacity would have taken this view of the matter 
into consideration. So too, I am sure, would Mr. Eeid. But the 
fiend in human shape theory had been applied to the Land League 
and the Irish members who belonged to the League, and as no 
evidence, even technical, could be found to connect them with crime, 
the explanatioA must be that their law advisers were too clever to 
allow them to be found out. ^ 

I think the first parting with Mr. Forster was on a question of no 
great magnitude. Ho was appointing a Commission to inquire into 
the landlord and tenant question in Ireland ; and he named on it only- 
men of the landlord or the capitalist class. An Irish member, I mean 
a follower of Mr. Parnell, moved a resolution to the effect that a 
representative of the Irish tenant farmers should bo added to the 
Commission. This motion was seconded by the late Mr. Ashton Dilke, 
a good Liberal, surely, if over there was one. It was supported by 
other English Liberals, and even by some English Tories. But for 
some reason, which I never could understand, Mr. Forster would not 
listen to it. In the course of the debate Lord Hartington, speaking 
for the Government, went so far as to say that the Lil^erals had come 
into office wholly unpledged to any legislation on the Irish Land 
Question. A somewhat warm debate sprang up, and sharp things 
were said on both sides. On the Irish side we certainly felt a good 
deal alarmed and disappointed. We had been disappointed so many 
times before ; it seemed ominous. Wo did not know how generous 
and resolute was the purpose of Mr. Gladstone ; and, indeed, I will- 
ingly add how generous and resolu^te was the purpose of Mr. Forster. 
It would have been much better if Mr. Forster had acceded to our 
demand for the appointment of a representative of the Irish tenant- 
farmers on the Land Commission, but that was not in itself perhaps a 
matter of much importance. One man put on the Commission could 
not have greatly modified its views. But the things which were said 
on both sides in the debate wore ominous of coming troul^e. ' 

Soon Mr. Forster became disappointed with us, just as we became 
disappointed with him. There was no help for it ; he was set to do 
an impossible task. He was set Ibo govern Ireland with the policy of 
Dublin Castle. The greatest statesinan that ever lived could® not do 
it. Perhaps the braver and more earnest the man, the more likely 
he would be to go wrong. When Lord Carteret, afterwards Lord 
Granville, first went over to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, Dean Swift 
exclaimed : ‘‘ What the vengeance brought you among us ? Get you 
gone ; get you gone ; and send us back our boobies and our blockheads 
again ! ” There was bitter truth in the words.^ If Ireland is to be 
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governed by the traditional policy of Dublin Castle, the boobies and 
the blockheads are better suited for the task than men like Mr. 
Forster. The boobies and the blockheads don’t mind; they don^t 
take things to heart ; they are not surprised at anything ; they are 
not eager to be doing something ; they have not the remotest idea 
that they have any mission to put matters right ; it is indifferent to 
them whether Ireland is happy or unhappy ; and they soon get into a 
way of thinking that so long as they arc not personally troubled, and 
are generally lot alone, the system of government must "be working to 
# the satisfaction of everybody. But all who knew' Mr. Forster, how- 
ever slightly, must have known that ho could never take the duties of 
any position in this easy and happy-go-lucky sort of way. The zeal 
of his office ate him up. lie longed to do good. He had a perfect 
passion for serving the just cause. He could not sit quiet in Dublin 
Castle and let tho routine of hopeless administration go its way. The 
w'ifo of Mr. Bertram, of Ellangowan, in ‘‘Guy Mannering,” is very 
angry with the new Collector of Customs, because ho will bo so acUvo 
in the duties of his office. “ What needs ho,” says the worthy ladj% 
“ make himself mair busy than other folk ? Cannot ho sing his sang, 
and take his drink, and draw his salary, like Collector Small, honest 
man, that never fashes anybody ? ” That was tho trouble with Mr. 
Forster ; he cotfldnot sing his song and draw his salary, and be content 
to do nothing else, and not to trouble anybody. He w'as far too 
sincere, too earnest, too conscientious — too much of a man. He saw 
the warped order of things in Ireland, and he was filled wltli a 
passionate desire to put everything straight. IIo had come into tlu^ 
midst of o great social revolution, and he did not know it. Tho old 
order was changing, giving place to new. It w^as a time of llio 
breaking up of laws ; of old, one-sided, incompatible, intolerable 
laws. They were breaking up of* themselves : they could not have 
endured much longer had there never been a Land Leagu(»^ had Mr. 
Parnell never been bom. Mr. Forster thought he had nothing to do 
but to try to put down disturbance on the one hand, and to tiy to 
lessen evictions on tho other. He did his best to prevent evictions, 
although onjy, it is fair to observe, after the party led by Mr. 
Parnell hatP pressed the duty on him by introducing a Bill of their 
own, which in substance ho afterwajds adopted. Tho House of Lords 
threw out his Bill ; and from that thno all w^as chaos. Tho action of 
the Honsje of Lords was the fount and origin of all that happened 
afterwards— of the disorder, the* outrage, tho crime, the passion, the 
hate of tenant against landlord, and, 1 may add, the hate, for tho 
time, of Ireland to England. Mr. Forster saw this quite clearly him- 
self ; Mr. Gladstone h^*more than once admitted it. 

What could Mr. Forster then have done ? He might have resigned 
his office. Mr. Beid thinks it would have been strange indeed if he 
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had done so.” “ Every member of the Government,” Mr. Keid says, 
“ shared his feelings regarding the action of the Peers, and if he had 
withdrawn from his post merely because that, action had made his 
task more difficult he would really have been deserting his colleagues, 
and leaving the burden of labour and . responsibility, which he had 
shirked, to them.” There ^s a good deal to be said for that way of 
putting the question — from the English politician's point of view. But 
Mr. lleid has not stopped to take any account of th(3 Irish view of 
the question, and the Irish view of the question was a thousand times 
more important just then than that of a London Liberal Club. The Irish? 
people had for many years been haunted, not unnaturally, by a distrust 
of Ijiberal governments — of what they call in Ireland “ the Whigs.” 
One need not have read very far back or very deeply in the history 
of the two islands to find an explanation of this distrust. Many W hig ” 
governments had been helped into power by Irish grievances, and had 
let the grievances slide the moment they came into power. It was of 
incalculable importance that the Government to which Mr. Forster 
belonged should prove to the people of Ireland that it was made of 
bett(3r stfiff. 

If Mr. Forster liad resigned, the Irish people would have said with 
one voice : Here at last is a Liberal statesman, an Englishman, so just 
and so generous in his wish to serve Ireland that he resigns his office 
rather than hold it under conditions which do not allow of his serving 
Ireland in the way he thinks right. At last we find that we have 
genuine friends among English Liberal statesmen.” The effect of 
such a con\iction on the Irish popular mind would have been to 
promote a confidence in English statesmanship which would have been 
worth a hundred Coercion Acts to the cause of law and order, sup- 
posing that a Coercion Act in Ireland ever could be of any possible 
service to the cause of law and order. The agrarian crime of Ireland 
has been for the most part the mere oq|como of despair. “We have 
no frienSs in England” — such was the common impression — “we 
have no strong friends anywhere ; the few Irish members who fight 
our battle earnestly in the House of Commons are not able to do any- 
thing for us. They are suspended, expelled, treated witli every 
indignity by the ipajority in the House of Commons, because they try 
to serve us. Parliament answqfs them by suspension and us by 
coercion. We have no profection but such as •wo can get for our- 
selves.” That terrible mood of mind W'hich says “ the wqrld is not 
thy friend nor the world's law '' hdd for a long time taken grim 
possession of many an Irish peasant and had driven him into crime. 
Now, if Mr. Forster had seen his way to resign office when the House 
of Lords destroyed his compensation for disturbance policy he would 
indeed have put his colleagues and the •Government to much incon- 
venience for the moment ; but he would have roused up a feeling of 
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confidence and trust and gratitude among tlie Irish people which 
would have been well worth buying at the cost of ever so much 
temporaiy inconvenienco. I do not blame Mr. Forster because it did 
not occur to him to think of the advantages which might have come 
from such a course, of action. I am sure he gave the subject the 
fullest consideration in his power ; and. I am sure he came to his 
decision with an absolute disrcgai-d of sell!. But I wish his decision 
had been otherwise ; and it is necessary to point out that his biogra- 
pher has evidently not given any thought to the view of the question 
^which I particularly wish to present. Of course it has to be said that 
to resign his office because the House of Lords would not sanction his 
policy would bo to punish his own colleagues for the action of the 
House of Lords. Technically, superficially, the argument would apply ; 
but, in fact, such a course on his part would have much lightened the 
burden of the Administration, for it would have rendered the task of 
governing Ireland far more easy. 

Mr. Forster did not understand the political and social situation in 
Ireland. He did not understand the men who had come to the front. 
He honestly believed them to be the mere enemies of law and order. 
He did not see that the leader of the extreme Irish party, as it was 
then called, was the man specially endowed with the mission, if I 
may use that somewhat outworn phrase, to evoke systematic constitu- 
tional agitation out of the wreck and welter of Fenianism and White- 
boyism and hollow, unmeaning, unmeant attempts at 1 1 ome Rule. While 
we were still on friendly terms I more than once tried to persuade Mr. 
Forster that he was entirely mistaken as to tlio historical position of 
Mr. Parnell. “ This is the one man living,” I tried to persuade him, 
who can stand between Ireland and conspiracy, Ireland and secret 
lawless wo]4l. This is the one man living who can mould all tlio 
popular forces in Ireland into the f&nn of a .thoroughly constitutional 
agitation. If by any proccsi^ou can succeed in overthrowing him, 
then you will simply have let m the deluge.” Mr. Forster could not 
be got to see this ; was not always quite patient of having such a theory 
urged upon him. He did not see the seriousness of tluj Irish national 
movement. I do not blame him for that. We, who represented what 
we well kn^jw to be the national movement, \fere but a handful of 
m^n in the House of Commons, hh. Reid alludes to a motion of 
mine censuring the Irish Government, for which he says eventually 
only tiyenty-two members voted. I do not remember much about 
the motion now, but I can well believe that only twenty-two members 
voted for it. That was the whole strength of tho company of 
Nationalist members — more indeed than the whole strength of the 
company, for I dare say^we were on that, as on most other occasions, 
reinforced by some two or .three gallant English allies. We had 
about twenty members in our party, all told. The sufiDrage then in 
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Ireland as in Great Britain was narrowly limited, and in Ireland it 
was hard to get at any real expression of the popular will through 
the ballot box. The majority oven of our Homq Rule members were 
what would have been called in Ireland “ Whigs.” Some of them 
were most sincere and respectable men ; some werepf the old familiar 
place-hunter class ; very few indeed of them were Nationalists. When 
the suffrage was lowered by Mr.- Gladstone’s efforts the whole of the 
Whig party disappeared at the next General Election. Some Tories 
were returned* for Irish constituencies, but the Whigs disappeared 
Altogether, and the Nationalists were in an overwhelming majority. 
But it is only fair to admit that Mr. Forster could not have been 
expected to foresee all this, or to accept without question the assurances 
•of those among us who thought we could foresee it. lie had made 
up his mind that the men who followed Mr. Parnell were either un- 
scrupulous and disorderly agitators, or mere dupes and puppets. He 
had made up his mind that Ireland longed to be rescued from the 
tyranny of tlie Irish leaders. lie had come to believe in all sincerity 
that in endeavouring to carry out a policy of coercion he was serving 
the best interesis of Ireland. Some of his colleagues were most 
reluctant to follow him on this road. Mr. Reid’s second volume 
contains ample testimony to tho extreme dislike of Mr. Gladstone for 
the course of policy pressed on him by Mr. Forster. Every one knows 
that Mr, Bright was strongly against it ; that Mr. Chambeilain and 
Sir Charles Dilke were against it. At one moment it was a mere 
■question of touch and go whether Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles 
Dilke would or would not resign, and if they had resigned Mr. Bright 
would probably have resigned also. But the earnestness and the energy 
of Mr. Forster’s convictions and his personal force of character bore 
clown all opposition. Tho very integrity of his nature, the very fact 
that he was w’ell known to detest the w^hole princii)le of coercion, seemed 
only additional reasons for yielding to iim when he insisted on intro- 
ducing a Coercion Bill. Some of his colleagues naturally said : 

When a man like Forster declares that he will resign if he is not 
allowed to try a policy of coercion, surely there must be some terrible 
need for coercion in Ireland. He is responsible for the goYemment 
of Ireland ; he knows all about it ; we don't ; he tellsf us that the 
unhappy country cannot be governed by the ordinary laws — ^liow can 
we take upon ourselves the^responsibility of refusing to give him the 
power for which he asks ? ” Accordingly there were no resignations, 
and the coercion policy was introdteed, and was introduced, too, in 
advance of the measure to deal with the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, 

Mr. Reid does only justice to the scrupuleiis exactness and also the 
considerate kindness with which Mr. Forster administered tlio clauses 
•of his measure which enabled him to lock up suspected persons in the 
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Irish prisons. He inquii:ed carefully into every single case himseK 
The men whom he arrested were “ intefned ” rather than imprisoned. 
They were treated rather as prisoners of war than as criminals. I 
have often heard leading members of the Irish party who were 
imprisoned at that time speak of the considerate way in which they 
were treated under Mr. Forster's nile. But of course in the case of 
scores of the imprisoned “ suspects,-' the imprisonment meant loss of 
property, loss of employment, ruin of business, interference with a 
whole life's career. Mr. Forster himself admits in his letters, over 
and over again, that the disturbed conditten of Ireland was getting 
worse rather than better under the working of the peculiar kind of 
coercion policy in which he was trying to persuade himself and his 
colleagues to have faith. The “ masterful ” temperament with which 
he was endowed made him determined to stick to his policy when 
once he had engaged in it, and so hating it he still clung to it ; and 
hating the task of governing or trying to govern Ireland, I am afraid 
he began to extend his dislike to Ireland herself. At all events, there 
was that sort of double disappointment which I have already men- 
tioned. Mr. Forster was disappointed with the Irish people, the 
Irish people were disappointed with Mr. Forster ; each exaggerated 
the defects of the other. Ireland could have taken with patience, 
with the indifference of mere contempt, from a Tory statesman the 
sort of administration which she could not take with patience from 
the hands of a man like Mr. Forster. “ He ought to bo our friend," 
such was the feeling. “We expected nothing but kindness from him, 
and he only gives us harshness and coercion.” Vciy bitter and angry 
words were spoken on both sides of that long and dreary controversy. 
But I do not believe that any of us Irishmen seriously accused Mr. 
Forster of acting from any other motive than what seemed to us a 
perverted sense of duty. We felt 'that it was a battle in which no 
quarter would be given or ashed ; but we felt, too, that the battle 
would be fought fairly out, and that there would be no amp de Jamai‘ ; 
no coward's blow. 

What is the moral of this story of Mr. Forster’s administration in 
Ireland?.' To the best of my ability I have explained it already. 
Mr. Forster 'brought to his task a ]X)werful intellept, an undaunted 
courage, great strength of mind apd of will — two qualities which 
do not always go tdjgether — a genrttno love of civil liberty, and a 
sincere desire to do good to Ireland. He did not succeed. What- 
ever explanations or allowances ^have to bo made, there stands the 
cold, hard fact — he did not succeed. Why ? Because he was 
attempting the impossible. Ireland cannot be governed even by a 
benevolent despotism. I -am not wrong in using the word despotism ; 
for Mr. Forster himself says that “ the CW is not more of a personal 
and absolute ruler than I was daring that last winter in Ireland.*' 
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Now, if Mr. Forster coul^ not succeed in governing Ireland on the 
principle of personal and absolute rule, where is the man who could ? 
Mr. Forster seems to me to have been in many ways the ideal of 
a benevolent despot. Yet he could not accomplish the work; he 
failed ; he resigned. Many times have I wished that he had never 
undertaken the impossible task. His career would, to me at least, 
in that cascjliave been one to receive almost unqualified admiration. But 
I constrain myself not to regret liis having tried to govern Ireland, 
and thereby ^jstranged the sympathy and regard of so many Irish- 
men, by the recollection of the fact that the moral of the whole 
story must be that which Mr. Gladstone’s noble policy now adopts 
and proclaims—that Ireland has to be governed through the Irish 
people. 

JcsTiN McCahth/. 
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M illions of years ago, wlien tlio eartJi was still cooling and 
sliriulving, and its crust every now and then wrinkling, like the 
scum on a saucepan of lx)iled milk not long taken olT the fire, a great 
bubble rose from the depths, and burst where Northumberland and 
linrhara now lie. 'Hie ex])losion was felt from shore to shore on the 
mainland as it now- exists and far out into the North Sea, an^ has left 
among other memorials of its violence tlie headland of on^ molten 
rock W’hich has carried for centuries llie magnificent pile of Bain- 
borough Castle and the group of volcanic islands on which it looks 
dowit. • 

The Castle, after standing sieges innumerable and playing an im- 
portant part in the turbulent ix>litics of the J3ordc‘r, like Charles V. 
retiring to a nionastory, has passed to a charitable trust. The 
fire-scarred basalt rocks from wliich its walls rise are in spring and 
summer pink and white with tufts of thrift and cam])ion, and 
six)tted at all sorts of comers with patches of another white, poetical 
only in the tale it tells of the domestic happiness of jackdaws and 
starlings# bejynd the reach of boys’ fingers. The square central keep, 
when not occupied as a summer residence by some hq-pj^y trustee, is let 
by the week for the benefit of the pharity, and in tlie eastern wing 
thirty or forty oi-phan^girls are housed and tauglit. 

The Fame Islands, on wliich their bedroom windows look out, have 
a long histoiy, too, of their own,* scarcely second in interest to that of 
Liiidisfarne or Iona itself. It was to the Fame, the principal island 
which gives to the gioup its name (one derivation makes it the “‘Place 
of Rest ”) that St. Cutlibert retired. It was here that he taught the 
eider duck the lesson of tameness during the breeding season^ which 
she still remembers, though the drake, in common with moat birds, 
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lias long since forgotten it ; and hero tliat Egfrid, King of Novtliunibria, 
and his nobles found the Saint, and on their bended knees, “ with tears 
and entreaties,” offered him the Bishopric of Hexham. It was on a 
rock on the Fames that the Forfarshire \7ejxt to pieces, and it is in the 
churchyard under the Castle on the mainland opposite that Grace 
Darling and her father sleep. 

But for those whoso calling obliges them to live more in the work- 
a-day present than in the past, the chief chami of the Fame Islands is 
that they are piiG of the principal breeding-places of sea birds on the 
English coast, and easily accessible from London. With the help of 
the Great Northern night express, a sleeping carriage, and fine w'eather, 
it is not difficult, at a pinch, to see all that is bt‘st w'orth seeing, and 
store one’s memory witli pictures not likely soon to fade, without l)eing 
aw’ay from Pall Mall more than a day. 

The best time to visit the islands is usually about the last wei k of 
Mayor first week of Juno, to see eggs, or, to see Ihe young birds, three 
weeks or a month later. It w’as not until the 14ih of Juno that W'o 
were able to make ihe trip, but owing to the lateness of the season this 
year, ihere as elsewhere, we found ourselves early enough b) see the 
eggs in perfection, scaretdy any of the birds having halched off. Wh<'n 
w^e arrived at Bainbonnigh the afternoon before the weather luxd not beem 
encouraging. It w^as bl6wing a quarter of a gale, with heavy thundei* 
showers, but in the evening the sky had cleared a littU^ and the sun 
found its way through the clouds, to set in a wild confusion of banked 
reds, yellows, and puqiles. We woke to find the morning bright, and 
by the time we had breakfasted and found our way to North Sunder- 
land, three miles oft*, where a boat was awaiting us, the wind had died 
away and the only fault, if any fault could bo found w ith the day, was 
that there wfis scarcely breeze enough for sailing. 

Our object being to see as much as we could of ihe birds, and 
opportunities uncertain, as threatening clouds mancouvred still on the 
horizon, we steered at once for the Outer Islands, iJio chief nesting 
places, leavipg a mile or two to the left the inner group, which arc well 
w'orth a special visit : — Fame, with its chapels and it.s churn,” a rock- 
bridged cleft, through which at half-tide, when the wind is, blowing 
heavily from the north, the sea is said to spout in columiyi ninety feet 
high, a statement the truth of w'^hich we were happily unable to tc^st 
for ourselves ; the two “ Wi Jo-opens ; ” the Scar Gars ; ” and four or 
five others with names as uncouth, corruptions most of thorn of Anglo- 
Saxon* descriptive titles. 

Terns and gulls had been from the time wo started hovering round 
us, singly or in twos and threes, and an occasional guillemot or puffin 

* A table, giving in parallel columns the names in the forms in which they appear in 
re cords stretching back seven or eight hundred years at least, will be found, with imicli 
Interesting information on other matters, in a monograph on the Fame Islands, 
by Mr. George Tate, published in 1867 by the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Society. 
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had dived out o£ the way of the lx)at or ris(!n with trailing splash 
and the shazp quick heat which' is chai'acteristic of the flight of short- 
winged birds ; but it. was not until wo had been afloat for an hour oi* 
so, and were nearing the Brownsmon, our first landing-placo, with 
the Grumstono and Fang on our right, that w’e had any taste of what 
was to come. 

The whitewashed tops of the black basaltic rocks which faced us 
shone in the sunshine, and through a glass we could see they were 
lined, without a gap, with motionless figures, looking iu the distance 
like an army of dwarfs, in black, with white facings, drawn up in review 
order to reetjive us. As wo pulled into a little bay, hidden from us 
until wo rounded a corner by the Gun llock, wo found oui’sclves the 
centre of a startled screaming multitude of puffins, gulls, and terns, 
and a few minutes later ran the Ijoat aground, and landed on the 
slippery rocks. 

In early times tho knowledge that the birds which took sanctuary 
on tho Islands were under the miraculous luotcclion of St. Cuthbert 
was security enough for them and their eggs. “ Beatus etenim Cuth- 
bertus,” wrote Keginald of Coldingham in the reign of King Stephen, 
*' talem eis j^ncis quietudinem pnebuit, (|uod nullus hactenus hominum 
earn impuno tt'merare prrosumpsit.” 

Once on a time an unlucky monk — ^Loving, servant of Elric the 
hermit, uncle of Bernard, sacrist of Durham — in a moment of weak- 
ness, when his holy master was away, yielding to his lower appetite, 
killed a duck and ate it, scattering the bones and feathera over tho- 
cliff. "When, fifteen days later, Elric came back he found bones, 
feathers, beak and toes, neatly rolled up into a parcel — “ cunctis in 
unum convolutis ” — and laid inside the chapel door. “ The very sea,” 
says tho devout historian,* who had the tale first hand from tho 
repentant monk, “ not having presumed to m.ake itself participator in 
the crime by swallowing them up.” Leving was flogged, and for many 
years — ^though there are records of puffins and other “ wyelfoylo ” sent 
from tho brethren on the Fames as delicacies for high-day feasts at 
Durham — St. Cuthbert’s peace was probably unbroken. 

But sointe in these froethinking days have lost something of their 
power, and need at times, to enforce oltedience to tly?ir commands, the 
help of the secular arm, and a year or^so ago it somehow or of her f-nTna to 
pass that the birds found themselves practically unprotected in any way. 
The ne^B were at tho mercy of any one who cored to Inud^ and were 
robbed so recklessly that tho extfhction of the colonies was threatened. 
The danger has happily this year been met by the public spirit of a 
party of philomithic gentlemen, who, with Mr. Uugh Barclay, of-Cblney 
BUI, Norfolk, at their ^ead, have leapt into the broach and obtained 

• “ Regjnaldi Monaebi SnnclmenBis libellns do Admirandis Beat! Cntbbciti 
virtntibna," cap. xxvn. (PubliBbed by tbe Snrtoes Society in 1836.) 
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a lease of both groups of the Fames. Thejr have placed at their own 
cost watchers on tho chief islands, and give leave to land to any one 
who promises in writing to conform to the rules of their association, 
one of which is that without special pemiission not a singh^ egg shall 
for a time be taken. 

What most forcibly impresses a visitor on landing, after he has 
recovered a little from his astonishment at the number of birds still 
I’emaining and their tameness, and his ears are becoming more accus- 
tomed to the Babel of cries all round him, is perhaps the regular and 
orderly manner in which the nesting-grounds are divided among tho 
different species, and the honourable manner in which the {irrangt'iiient/S 
agreed ifpon ore carried out. According to llegintild it Avas St. Outhbert 
himself who mapped the Islands out for them. The first colony wo 
invaded consisted entirely of the lesser black-backed and herring gulls, 
^riiese two species (the black-backs were by far th(5 more numerous, 
perhaps in the proportion of eight or ten to one) shares betAveen tlumi 
the flat table-land of the island, which is patchetl Avdl h a thick groAvth 
of bladder campion and another plant, Avith a succulent slalk and 
white blossoni, bul. for tho most part bare rock, split into steps, 
Avith little but lichen growing on it. Tho nests, which are placed AvitJi- 
out any attempt at coiicealiTUiiit, art^ all on the ground, and at best 
a foAv stalks of grass or campion arranged like a saucer, but in many 
instances the eggs are laid without oven this i)rovision being made 
for them. They wore as thick on tho bare rock as in tifio cover. One 
or two nests had in them young birds in Bpeckl(*.d doAvn, just hatched ; 
but nearly all had two or three eggs in, varying often much in colour. 

The eggs of the two allied species breeding together Can bo dis- 
tinguished only by marking the nests as the birds rise. It is a 
peculiarity of tho gulls generally that eggs are ottxui laid after Uka 
bird has begun to sit, and it is a common thing to find eggs fresh and 
hard set in the same nest. 

But the most curious sight on the Brownsman Island was tlio 
adjoining colony of the guillemots. These, so far as we saw then, 
Avero entirely confined to the tops of the Pinacle Rocks, which had 
first attracted our notice. Stray birds, we were told, occasion dly breed 
in other parts o4 the island ; btit we saw no eggs clselVhere. The 
Pinacles are throe or four precipitous columns of black basalt, inac- • 
cossible except by ladders, SepaAted from the mainland of the island 
and from each other by narrow chasms running sheer doAvn to^the sea. 
The tops are flat, and as we stoorf on tho edge of the rocky clUF, 
opposite and on a level with them, we saw at a distance of only a 
few yards masses of guillemots, most of them^ so far as we could see, 
sitting, or rather, it seemed, standing, on an Ggg, and wedged togeMier 
as closely as sheep in a pen. • 

A few had the white lines round the eyes — like spectacles— which is 
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the distinguishing mark of the rarer ringed " or bridled ” variety ; 
but almost all were the common bird well known, in winter especially, 
on every part of the coast. It would be impossible to form any 
estimate of the number we looked down upon ; but, in spite of the 
attraction of a shoal of small fry of somcj kind a mile or so out, which 
was the centre of interest to an excited white and grey cloud of birds 
and must have thinned considerably the party at home, there could 
not have been hjss.than several thousands on the rocks. A field-glass 
carried us into the middle of the crowd, and wc corild see all they 
were doing, and almost fancy we could hear what they were saying 
and read their characters. Some of the matrons — probably it was not 
their first experience of the breeding season — looked intensely bored. 
Theyreached out first one wing then another, gaped, got up for a moment 
and stretched themselves, and yawned again, with ludicrously human 
expression, conscious evidently of what society expected from them, 
and submitting to its restraints, but heartily sick of the whole 
concern, and longing for the time they might be free again to follow 
herrings and sprats at their own sweet will, without haunting visions 
of a chilling egg. 

Others seemed entirely absorbed in their eggs. There was one bird 
in particular which vre watched for some time, the proud possessor of 
a brilliant green, strongly marked egg — as usual to all appearance 
quite out of pro])ortion to her o%vn size — which she aiTanged and re- 
arranged under her, tiying with beak and wing to tuck the sharp end 
between her logs, but never quite satisfied lliat it was covered as it 
should be. But for the wonderful provision for ifs safety in the shape 
of the guillemot’s egg (a round flat-sided wedge, which makes it when 
puslicd turn round on the point, instead of rolling, as eggs of the 
usual form if placed on a bare rock w’ould do), most of those wo saw 
would probably have been dashed to pieces Idfixg before. 

As is commonly the case with basaltic rocks, the precipitous faces of 
the Pinacles and the cliffs opi)osite are lined with cracks running across 
and up and down, and broken into steps and shelves accessible only to 
birds or the boldest trained climbers. These, with the exception of a few 
of the larger-upper ledges, which go with the tops of the Pinacles, and 
are part of fue family estates of the 'guillemots, are tenanted by kitti- 
wakes. Tlieir nests, which are also of grasses or dry seaweed, and occupy 
all the most tempting comers, are mu<Jh more careftilly and substantially 
built 4hhn those of the larger .and noisier cousins on the table-land of 
the island, and the bird, as she sits snugly — “ coiled up,” perhaps, best 
describes the favourite attitude — on her eggs, with her white breast 
exposed and head turijed over her shoulder, the yellow befiik half 
hidden in the pale blue feathers of her back, or raised only for a moment 
as her mate sails xip with the ‘last bit of gossip from the outside world, 
looks the perfection of peace and comfort, the greatest contrast 
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imaginable to the uncomfortable Babel of the guillemots, a few feet 
above her. The eggs, like those of most sea-birds, vary much, but are, 
perhaps, proportioi^itely shorter and thicker thqA those of most gulls, 
and have .usually a ground colour of greyish green. Four or live 
eggs is not an uncommon number for a kittiwake to sit upon ; but 
none of the nests into which wo were able to look had more than 
three in it. 

« As we passed a clump of campion on our way back to the boat, we 
all but trod on an eider duck, who was sitting on a couple of eggs. 
She rose slowly and heavily, with a flight like a groyheiis, and lit a 
few hundred yards out to sea, where she was at once joined by lier 
handsome mate, who had been concealed on guard not fai* olf among 
tlie rocks of the bay. Tlio drake — unlike the duck, which, when 
nesting, entirely changes her habits, and becomes, as we saw fi»r 
ourselves, as tamo as an Aylesbury, allowing herself to be almost 
touched before slio rises — never loses his habitual wariness, lie is 
seldom far from the duck, but, excepting as she leaves her nest, when 
ho is pretty sure to join her, manages to keep well out of sight. They 
are very common on the islanSs. We siiw a groat many nests, several 
thickly padded with down, but — ^perhaps because the black-backed 
gulls are bad neighbours, as sucked egg-shells hero and there too 
plainly showed — ^none had larger clutches than four or five. One 
forgiving duck was sitting on two eggs, one of whifti was a gulUs. 

The eider duck, when frightened, usually, as she rises, spatters her 
eggs with a yellow oil which has a strong, sickly, musky smell, ^fhe 
young birds are taken by their mothers to the sea almost immedmtely 
that they are hatched ; but we were lucky enough, later in the day, 
on another island, to find, under a piece of stranded wreck, four tiny 
brown-black ducklings. They were not many minutes out of the shell, 
and looked, in their soft bed of down, which exactly matched their 
own colour, the perfection of baby comfort. One of the watchers had 
noticed eggs in the nest an hour before wo found the little birds. 

From the Brownsman wo ci'ossed to the South Wawmses, which, 
wdth its sister island, the North Wawmses, from w'hich it is separated 
by a nan’ow channel, is the headquarters of the puffins. . We landed 
in a shingly creck^ and as we climbed the rocks, which aio hero rather 
a bank than a cliff, wo were met Jjy a string of startled •puffins, which 
camo with quick, arrowy flight? straight at u9, passing out to sea 
within a fwt or two of us. The rocky foundation of both Waw^pses is 
covered in parts with a dry, light pe.at, which is honeycombed in every 
direction with burrows, most of them containing one veiy dirty white 
protected in many cases by the parent bird, which, when we put 
our hands in, fought with foot and bill, biting^ sometimes hard enough 
to break the skin and draw blood. We •drew one or two birds out of 
their holes. They fought to the last, and when we let them go, more 
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than one waddled back to her treasure, with an indignant shake and 
look which said very plainly, IVo .taught that fellow a lesson he w'on't 
forget in a hurry.” * 

There is something irrosistibly comic in a puffin on his native soil : 
with his little round body jwisod straight on end on tumed-out toes, 
and impossibly coloured kisJe, which docs not secari really to belong to 
the face at all, and his grave earnest expression, the bird looks like 
nothing so much as a child with a false nose on, dr(‘ssed in his fatherfs 
coat, playing at being grown up. Tliey an^ on another ground very 
interesting birds. With comparatively fevr exceptions, when birds 
build in }ioh.\s, where colouring is unnecessaiy for purposes of conceal- 
ment — kingfish(}rs, woodpeckers, smd petn^ls, for instance — they lay 
white oggs. When they lay on the, ground in the opem tlu^ eggs are 
coloured, ofti»n in such close imitation of tlicir surroundings that one 
may pass witJiin a foot or two witliout noticing them. Wo saw on 
the Fame Islands terns’ eggs among tlio stones, and ringed plovers’ eggs 
on the sand, so exactly matching the ground that, tiiongli we Wki'd 
closely, with the certainty that eggs were near us, it took some lime 
to find them. We cannot tell how' inrfhy thousand gencrjitions back 
it was that the ancestors of the puffins of our day came to the conclusion 
that burrows were the best places for the family to brood in, but, in 
the matter of egg-painting, they are still apparently in a transitional 
stage. The ogg^wheu not too dirty to show tlu*ir natural colour, are 
almost white, but at the thick end there are usually faint spots, just 
sufficient to show that, though the painter’s art has bccui long m^glected, 
the brushes are there, and thi^ internal colour box has still a little 
paint ill itj and might, if a change of tastes at some far future time 
required it, bo filled again. 

Wliilo we w^ero amusing ourselves with the puffins on the Wawmses, 
a fresh breeze had sprung up, and as soon as wjd had finished luncheon wo 
hoisted a sail, and after landing again for a minute on the Brownsman, 
which we had first visited, to look for a nest of the rock pippot, wliich 
is rare in more southerly parts, but breeds here plentifully in the grass 
tufts in the cracks of the rocks, sailed across tho^ound to the Wide- 
opens, vfhicli we had passed without landing in tlio morning. Tlie 
Wide-opensi-once “ Weddums,” the ‘‘ Hagers ” — had in early days a 
very bad reputation. It was to them that St. Outhbert banished the 
devils which, when he first came So Ffume, had. annoyed him very 
muc^jEyid after his death became again so bold that they took no 
trou^ to conceal themselves and'-were a constant anxiety t<f the monks 
Non the neighbouring island. 

\ We were received ourselves with screams as we landed, but of a 
n^te less alarming tlian^ those which, night after night, kept the good 
soft^ts’ successors awoke. The sunshine was broken by clouds of 
tern^ perhaps the most exquisitely graceful fonus of bird-life, and, 

■\ 
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as we looked to our foet-to avoid treading on their eggs, which lay 
thickly strewn on the ground, little black shadows with forked tails 
and wings crossed ^ and recrossed, circling bockn^ards and forwards on 
the sand. ^ 

Four kinds of terns — ^tho ‘‘common” and the “Arctic” from 
which it is scarcely distinguishable ; the “ Roseate” and larger, black- 
billed, “ Sandwich ” tern — breed in numbers on the Wide-opens. 
We had met with a few stray eggs of the “ common ” or “ Arctic” 
species — ^without catching the bird on the nest, it is ({mio impossible 
to say to which of the two an egg belongs — on the other islands ; 
but they were nothing compared with the numbers we now saw. It 
was the eggs of the Sandwich tern which wo wished more particu- 
larly to see. They are very Idlrg# for the size of the bird, and un- 
usually boldly marked. Though there is no difficulty iu recognizing 
them at a glance,, they vary infinitely, no two being painted exactly 
alike. We found them collected togi>ther (probably to th(^ number of 
several hundreds) among the sand and shinglc-hoaps on the higher 
grounds, usually two or throo in a nest. The Sandwich tom is said 
to be much more easily frijfhtened than either the “ common ” or 
*• Arctic,” and, if harassed during the breeding-season, changes its 
nosting-placca, often quite deserting an island. A few years ago the 
bird was mucli more plentiful than it now is on the Fame group ; 
but happily the colony on the Wide-opens shows hs yet no sign of 
early extinction. 

Within a few hundred yards of us was the House Island, with its 
Jiistoric buildings ; but a fine day, with surroundings such as ours had 
l>oen since we started in the morning, slips by very quickly. The 
Megstone Rocks lay a mile or two off, and wo could not miss them. 

If we were to catch the night-express at Bclfordj||ither dinner or th(.i 
ruins must be sacrificed, .and to have hesitated * our choice would 
have been an insult to the keen air of Northumberland. 

T&e “ Megstoncs ” are bare volcanic nxjks, with no vegetation on 
them but the seaweeds below high-water mark and an occasional patch 
of lichen. The chief rock is a breeding-place of connorants, no other 
birds apparently venturing near it. A ship had a few weeks before 
our visit been wreqjced on the rock. The solitude had been for some time 
disturbed, and we were warned npt to expect to sec much, but as we 
neared the rock we saw heads on* snake-like nedjs stretched up here 
and there; and ^ as we watched our opportunity to spring the 

boat a bUmjf: cloud of cormorants rose* together within a few feet of ns. 

Of the many allusions to birds to be found in Milton's poems, then.* 
is scarcely one which is not more suggestive of the study than of the 
open air. But tifiere is an exception. The idea that^Satan when he first , 
broke into Paradise, and wished to look round him unobserved, got on 
to the Tree of Life, and there “ sat like a cormorant devising death,” 

VOL. Liv. o 
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must have been taken first-hand from Nature, stored up, perhaps, for 
future use in the days when the poet, on leaving Cambridge, with 
eyes not yet with .dim suffusion veiled,” made ^is voyage to the 
Continent. There is something diabolical in the pitiless cold glitter of 
the green eye over the long hooked beak, from which the most slippery 
fi^, onoe seized, has no chance of escape, and the distinctly sulphureous 
smell of its haunts is in keeping with the look of the bird. 

The cormorant has for some wise reason (perhaps to help its 
rapid digestion, or perhaps to neutralize to some extent the smell 
of stinking fish — ^if the latter is the intention the tvork is very 
poorly done) been gifted with an extraordinary power of secreting lime. 
The entire surface of the Megstones for some distance round the 
nests— of which wo counted ninety-three, almost all with e^s in — 
looked as if it had been freshly whitewashed. The eggs are long and 
narrow, without much difference between the two*ends, and if held up 
to the light and looked at from the inside through a hole are' beautiful, 
many of them being as green as an emerald or as the eye of the bird 
itself. But seen from the outside they look like eggs which a boy has 
begun to cut out of a lump of chal^ and left only half finished, 
irregular blotches of rough lime sticking out on many of them. 

The nests are round, and built of dry seaweed. They are about 
two feet across, or a few inches more, and many of them not much 
loss in height, and built with great regularity, looking almost as if 
they were lengths cut from a black marble colmnn, slightly cupped at 
the tops, and, curiously enough, stood out most of them from the 
whitewashed platforms unspotted. 

The only other sign of Ufe which we saw on the Megstones, did not 
detract from its lonely wildness. It was a long-legged, thin, wild- 
looking blackbeetl|^which had been sunning itself on the hot rock 
nearest the highei^^int. It rushed towards us, as if to attack, at a 
great pace, and before we could catch or identify it threw itself over ' 
a precipice and escaped into a crack at the bottom. * 

The wind was fair for the shore, and as the water lapped our bows 
the Megstone Bocks settled down fast, lower and lower, into the sea 
behind .ns. The turrets and battlements of Bamborough Castle, 
which seen* on end redalls the Normandy St. , Michael’s Mount, 
separated themselves one by one fi^m the block, and, sooner than we 
could have wished, Ve were lond^ srffely a mile or so from the 
villa{|(e^n a natural jetty of rock, at the end of which' we had watched 
tiie eveniiig before an eider draSe addressing, with much gestic^tion, 
a party of ducks. A few hours later we were comfortably asleep, 
nudung through the night to London. * 

Of all the poof creatures whose fate it was to be strangled or 
battered to death by Biercules, there was only one who made a* really 
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good stand-up figbt, and at one iame- seemed to be fSwly beating bim. 
He was Anteens, the son of the Earth. 

Every time that he fell and touched hie mother — ^we should say, 
ran down to the country ” — he came up again with fighting powers 
renewed. It was not till Hercules found out his seraet and held him 
up, never letting him- fall — vre should say, “ stopped his Satardayl till 
Mondays out of town ’’—that he quite broke him down. It is a myth 
in which the wisdom of the ancients has written for our admonition, 
on whom the ends of the world have come, the lesson that the best 
cure for a tired head and irritable nerves is the touch of Mother 
Nature, — ^to ehcape from the rattle of cabs and omnibuses, and the 
' everlasting cry of “ extra specials,” and lose oneself, if only for a day, 
among the wild creation. 

Nowhere in the languid days of early summer — ^the breeding 
season of the sea birds — can the tonic bo drunk in a 'pleasanter or 
more invigorating draught, than on the rocks and islands of the Outer 
Eames. 

T. Digby Pigott. 



THE NEW DOGMATISM.* 


C HmSTIAN teleologiats are again becoming accustomed to being 
called fools ; and , it sometimes interests them to observe how 
exactly old phrase's of contempt, which are recorded with simple 
literalness in their 8criptu|e6, reappear in the present day wil^ scarce 
toy alteration. The sentences of Pestus concerning *' certain questions 
of their own sixperstition, and of one Jesus which was dead whom Paul 
affirmed to be alive,” might have been written yesterday by more than 
one whose name naturally occurs to the mind ; and so might others. 
But when ,we conrader the circumstances, this parallel no longer exists. 
We cannot help contrasting the simple ahd struggling belief of the 
apostolic age, with the imposing hierarchy which has now-for centuries 
held possession of ,(he field, and tlio body of dogmatic statements on 
all manner of subjects in heaven and earth Which have been taught by 
it as the Christian faith. And on the other side the contrast is fully 
as diarp, between the vague though subtle philosophy of the first 
century, and the science of the nineteenth. For the latter in true 
science, in the main ; it is knowledge, rather than speculation j wo do 
know a great deal which men did not know then. And it is claimed 
. on all sides, ^at this body of ascertained scientific ‘truth nkanifests to 
us to absolutely complete and self-sufficiqpt process of purely physical 
evohi&on, from atoms up to Sh^espeare, which sliuts any really pul^ 
posive i^rovidence out of the universe. Practically, we are tbld that 
jit is now known the old beliefs were false, which is a great and 
essential difference in the terms of the controversy. 

There are many reasons why we should not regard such - an issue 
^ alt^thqr^u calamity, from our point of view. But it does 

- * ** T^JStoTj of Creation : a Plain Account of Evolution.” By Edward Clodd, anthoi^ 
of ” Tbet^dhood of tfao World,” &c. London : Longmans, Oieen ft Co. 
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seem time to examine such positiye as^nmptions from the other. Is 
the new creed professed' by so many, in each an a^ressire tone, 
honestly based upon agtnal knowledge, with pnly fair induction ? Is 
there any scientifio warrant for the really essential points in it, and 
do its adherents really “ know” that which they affirm? Of such a 
creed; affiirming so much, we seem bound to ask at' least such simple 
questions as these. 

I h^e called the materialistic system of Evolution a “creed,” 
because it Jh no less. It explicitly claims to be sufficient for all the 
concerns and conduct of .human life. Mr. Grant Allen has very lately 
published articles entitled “ The Gospel according to Darwin in 
which, with words Darwin himself would hare earnestly repudiated, 
he commends a, “ virile contempt ” for even the belief in a future 
existence ; and the book which furnishes the principal occasion for these 
observations affirms in its very last lines, “ All that it really suffices us 
to learn for the discharge of life’s duties, aftid all the motivA that is 
needed to impel us thereto, is supplied in the theory which has so 
profoundly and permanently affected every department of human 
thought.” Such a system amounts to a Creed ; and since the New 
..Dogmatism which makes such extensivo claims docs not pretend to 
need any Divine basis, or to have any, but rests itself solely npon 
science, or knowledge, we are bound to inquire whether the science at 
the bottom of it is sufficient for such an imposing superstructure. 

Mr. Clodd’s book is nailed “ The Story of .Creation ” (which seems a 
very singular title under the circumstances), and may bo commended 
at once as a compact and well-written synopsis of “the things most 
surely believed ” amongst the wido school whereof we Ipeak. It is 
also a perfectly fair and typical example from that school ; for if the 
author would hardly claim to bo a veiy authoritative exponent of 
what is so often assumed to be the “ scientific position,” he is well 
known and recognized as a popular exponent of it. His previous 
work, entitled “ Tho Chil^ood of the World,” has made a permanent 
and deserved impression upon current thought, which may be traced - 
even in such nltra-orthodox pages as those of Dr. Geikie,* and the 
present has been noticed most favourably, and withqiit one word of 
dissent,' >in the 'recognized representative of ' science dinongst English 
periodicals. In another most favourable review, the acknowledged head 
of O'Ur daily press speaks of Mr. Clodd as' <me who “ has long ago 
achieved a reputation as one of ^e most attractive and nlear inter- 
preters of- modem scientific discoveries and theories,” pronounces his 
book to be “ a fair and clear exposition of evolution,” and adds that 
he “ is throughout '.so fair and considerate, that no one need feel hurt 
or offended, whatever .his beliefs may be." The proof sheets have, 
moreover, been revised by Mr. Graftt Allen, to whom the work is 
* See » The Holy Land.tind the Bible,” Vo^ i. pp. 196, 462. 
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dedicated. These are ample .reasons for regarding it as a fairly 
repiesentatire statement of the position which is to be examined. 

As for the examination, manifestly it most be from the standpoint 
of science alone ; and not only so, but the word science ought to be 
understood in no narrow sense. The letter ^lately publidied from 
Kingsley to> Darwin, acknowledging a presentation copy of the latter’s 
“ Origin of Species,” is not the only evidence existing that there were 
Dhrisidans even then who were prepared for the discovery of Ew)lution 
in the organic world, through what we usually call “ natural laws,” 
and who demanded no such absolute “ proof” of it as can be given, 
for no hypothesis whatever, but understood most thoroughly what 
“ fair evidence ” really means. There are not a few who were even 
waiting for 'come such doctrine, as the only hope for' a reconstructed 
teleology which should meet some special moral difficulties of the 
present age. At all events, .that question will here be regarded as 
neither demanding nor admitting of any absurd categorical “ demon* 
stration,” but- as one to be determined by the - fair drift of circum- 
stantuA evidence ; and which has been thus settled, speaking broadly, 
in spite of many questions and difficulties still outstanding. All Such 
legitimate inferences from well-ascortained facts, must bo held here to- 
be ground legitimately conquered by science. On any other basis there- 
could be no effective discussion. 

But the Now Dogmatism goes infinitely beyond tliis. Organic 
evolution “ is only a small part of an all-embracmg cosmic philosophy,” 
wherein " the mechanical explanation of the general and simple 
phenomena of tho lifeless, is extended to the special and complex 
phenomena' o^ life, in its ascending scale from moneron to man, 
without pause wherein caprice or chance could enter to disturb the 
sequence.” We are taught Chtegorically, that “ the nebulous stuff of 
which the universe is the product, held latent within its difiused 
vapours” all that wo now know of, including “genius;” and so- 
assured is all this, that to give any attention to what some “ancient 
manuscript” records about the beginning of things, has now “only 
an historical interest,” and “ to deal with such matters here would 
give them ft false importance, and - moreover confuse things proved , 
with obsolete speculations'.” There is no hesitation : all is said to bo 
proof, knowledge,* science^ I propose sihtply.to inquire here, what is 
the leftl amount of proof, of knowledge, of science, intelrpreted 
liberally, "T^ch can bo brought forwa^ hi connection with the four 
crucial points in the “ cosmic philosophy.” 

In regard to what may be called the raw material of the universe, 
no important exception need bo taken to Mr. Clodd’s statemmita. Our 
chi^ reasons for believing in ultimate atoms of matter, in aplenvmdt 
ether, are fairly enough given ; tliese atoms are described as grouped 
into molecules, and theretare many reasons for believing that what we 
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know u atcHns of (he elenjents may possibly be really compound 
moleculei^.of a more stable kind, composed of simpler elements still, 
or of one only. It is startling to be told, in connection with the size 
of molecides, that " tke film of a soap-bnbble scarcely reaches the 
TnilliWli of a millimetre in thickness,” considering that the jfhinnest 
film known is, say,' ten times as much,* and the more ‘usnaT thick- 
nesses at least a couple of hundred times ps muj^ ; but that is merely 
a detail, only noticeable in connection with such high pretensions. It 
is however confounding, after what has already been said concerning 
the possible nature of elements, to be told that “ since the present 
universe had its beginning, the elements have v/ndergone no change.” 

' No .physicist of any repute would commit himself to such a statement 
in the face of modem knowledge ; and tho same may bo said of the 
farther one that, ‘‘if atoms are unchangeable under their pr«)sent 
conditions, and changeable only in their relations through combination 
with other atoms and in their distribution through space [all which is 
. token for granted], it foUowe that all changes are due to motion” It 
might be permissible to say that tho present disposition of physicists 
is to iQok forward to tho future establishment of some such proposition 
as this, as^gards inorganic matter. But the chemists have formidable 
difficulties which must be overcome first ; and until we know a great 
deal more than we do now of what an atom really is, and what is 
really signified by “ combination with other atoms,”' any reasonable 
proof of it is not only altogether wanting, but it is not easy to see 
how it is to be obtained. 

As more or less probable hypotheses, such speculations are jnstifi- 
' able enough ; and it is not pretended that « their affirmation or 
ne^tion makes any particular difference to the questions which are 
here in View. It is the blank affirmation without knowledge or 
proof which is here taken exception to, on scientific grounds only, 
and because we have hero, at tho very outset and foundation, a tgpe 
of that dogmatic positivenoss, based upon sheer assumption, which 
we shall find all through. Already it becomes very apparent, and 
equally significant, that it is not. the physieists, whose studies have 
made them really acquaihtedv to some extent with the operation of 
natural laws a^d* forces, who make such assertions concerning their 
own probksms of physics ; it is arsons persuaded d priori of certain 
biologic and “cosmic” theories,* who thus positively pronounce con- 
cerning questions which do not belqng to them, and of whibh many 
of them are bomparatively ignorant. 

It would 1^ aixange if such hastiness of assumption, concerning 
matters which are very far from being decided at present, did not 
lead to suggestions of 'analogy which will not hold good. Tho ■ 

• Approximately known for years, and finally established by the most rigid experi- 
ments of Professors Reinbld and Riioker. 
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“ periodic law ” of tho diemcal elements diacorered by Newlands 
and Mendelejeff, according to wbicb they are grouped in^ series, 
having numencal and*physical relations and family resemblances, was 
not likely to escape this process ; and so we have quoted here ftom 
Frofesao^ jSuxley a comparison between supposed {and highly prol^ble) 

“ deyeli|ta^ ’* of elements out of primor^al matter, and the develop- 
ment species from ^ original stem. But it is manifest on con- 
siderfjiion, that the supposed analogy not only does not exist, but 
that lae absence of any such is a formidable difficulty of iihe material- 
istic hypothesis, since it appears to differentiate the modidcations of 
species from all ascertained results of the operations of mere mechanical 
law. Though they may be, and probably are, due to . development 
the elements are above all marked by the permanent intervals between 
the results, by the stahility of those results when attained, and by the 
definiteness of those results under similar conditions of only very general 
character. They represent to us, in the most evident manner, certain 
relations of a simply mathematical kind. We may thus predict the 
probable existence of unknown elements to fill certain definite blanks 
in the series, as gallium, scandium, and germanium were pr^cted 
before their discovery. But there these embodied forms are^t regular 
intervala, and there they remain as such from age to age ; in all which 
particulars they stand in most startling contrast to species, whicdi by 
the hypothesis show i^o definite intervals, are modified by insensible . 
degrees, and do vary from first to- last, so that the same species, once ' 
lost, never occurs again. In the one department of the cosmos in 
which we are able accurately to investigate the case, atoms absolutely 
fail to exhibit any jjbenomena of development resembling species ; . 
but the results of physical forces acting upon them are determined 
with absolute, unvarying definiteness and permanence. .The biologist 
may say that if he could know all the physical forces at work, he 
could predict the results with similar exactness, and no one can prove 
him in the wrong. But the results to be accounted for are not even 
of the same “order,” as people call it; and it is further a strange and 
remarkable coincidence, the meam'ng of which a physicist understands 
. if tiie biologist does not, that while the^atter’s phenomena of species 
are themselv^ both, undefined and undefinable, h&is, on . the other 
hand, utterly finable to trace with any precision, in his domain, .the 
operation and results of the forces inVhora sole operation he, never- 
theless, so blindly believes. 

^Hmse forces are next treated of. Here Mr. Clodd hee “ felt the 
d|iB|cul^.” arising from the lack of “ precision ” in books upfm physics, 
ah^'aocqr^gly borrows from Mr. Grant Allen, with fert^iijb acl^Vr 
. lec^^t^^a mode of stateSnent in which “ rigid and definite rhesnihgB ” 
are 'gitdh..tv't^ tmrms employed, as “ affording*, the r^er. a; clearer 
conceptin^- bf. cosmic dynamics.” We learn that ’ tha universe is 
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pervaded % two indestructible Powers .of opposite nature to each 
other,” which are termed (») Force, and (b) Energy, and which do every- 
thing. Force “produces or quickens motions* binding together” 
particles of matter, and “ resists ” the contrary ; being called Gravitation 
when it acts between masses. Cohesion when between molecules, and 
Affinity or Chemical Attraction when between atoms. Tliis Force inheres 
in, and can never be taken from, all ponderable matter, and “ the mm~ 
total of Force is constant.” The contrary Power, Energy, “ is that which ' 
produces or quickens motions separating, and which resists or retards 
motions binding together two or more particles of matter or of the 
, ethereal medium.” It is not, like Force, bound up with matter so that 
it cannot be transferred, and it may bo active or passive, kinetic or 
potential ; but of it also we are told that “ th^ swmAotal of Energy in 
the universe is a fixed quantity.” Such is the doctrine, laid down 
without the least doubt or hesitation, which is to give us “ a clearer 
conception of cosmic dynamics.” ^ 

It is perhaps a natural right of man to define words in any sense 
he pleases, provided he adheres strictly to those definitions afterwards ; 
though there are grave' objections, which hardly need statement, to the 
inexperiehoSd tyro upsetting phraseology which is thoroughly accepted. 
And certainly no scientific man would be prepared to say that there is 
nothing in the idea of two opposite and balancing kinds of what our 
^air of cosmic philosophers prefer to call Power. That is a very 
old. idea, as only lately shown by the lecture on “ Antagonism” of Sir 
William Grove. But there* is in the first place no “ambiguity” 
whatever in the accepted meanings of Force and Energy as now used ; 
and in the second .place, to say that there are two kin^ as hero 
defined^' each of which by itself is a constant sum, is simply contrary 
to ascertained facts. It is, in. fact, sheer and utter nonsense; as 
can be seen in a moment.* If any form of the nebular hypothesis be 
true, that very “ orbital motion ” of the planets, for instance, -which is 
here described as Energy, is directly duo to the Force of gravitation, 
which produced that motion ; and half the processes of deily life consist 
of similar interchanges between Messrs. Allen and Glodd’s chemical 
Force, and kinetic Energy. It4s only as regards the sum^ all energy, 
using the term in* the accepted scientific sense, that co^rvation or 

constant’ ^om' dan be affirmed* * . * ■ 

But even in that sense, the Conservation of Energy is not a matter 
of certam^j but a vast assumption which “cosmic pbiloSophers ” 
are esped^ly disqualified from making, as those of them who really 
conipreh^^^ihe subject have well understood. It is a great standing 
difficulty 'in' several ways. Those physicists who affirm it, as a rule 
eiq>retely ite sufficiency as a “ cosmic philosophy,” and, contrari- 
wise, insist on Ihe absoh|te necessity of some definite beg[inning in time, 
or practically some Cb^tive power, which is not adijQOwledged here. Any 
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ordinary autihority as to this point might be charged with teleologic 
bias ; but the late Professor W. K. Clifford is one whom materialists are 
bound to treat with .respect, since he was by far the. most eminent 
authority in dynamics of their own school.* In reply ‘to the assertion 
that the' quantity of matter and energy in the universe is fixed 
and invariable, Clifford insists that the argument ‘‘ will not hold 
water for a moment ; ” and goes on to explain that the statements we 
make to this effect are simply “ as. nearly true as we caft make out for 
gross bodies,” but “ there is nothing to tell ns that they are absolutely 
exact in any particular case, or that they are always and everywhere 
true. If it were shown conclusively that energy was lost from the 
ether [a part of Mr. Clodd’s argument], it would not at all follow tlmt 
it was handed on to anything else : the right statement might be that 
the conservation of energy was only a very near approximation to the 
facts.” He further suggests of energy so transferred to the ether, 
that “ there is no reason why it should not go to the making of atoms ; ” 
and it is unnecessaiy to do more tlum allude to the remai'kablo manner 
in which this startling idea of the possible new appca:^ce or dis- 
appearance of matter ima, has been revived by Mr. W. Crookes in his 
last address to the Chemical Society. 

The same great misconception as to our supposed “ knowledge,” is 
shown in the little which is said about forces in detail. Even such a 
simple thing as the distance-law of molecular attraction is absolutely 
unknown to us. In regard to gravity. Newtons well-known letter to 
Berkeley is here cited, us to the absurdity of matter acting upon 
matter “through a vacuum ; ” and it is added that for the “ explana- 
tion ” of gravitation (amongst other phenomena) it is necessaiy to 
suppose space filled witli ether ; as if gravitation were thereby any better 
“ explained.” The truth is, that this simplest, and to us' most familiar 
of forces, is to-day moi% than over an inscrutable and outstanding 
mystery. Le.Sago attempted to “explain” it by impacts upon the 
gross bodies of matter, of ether particles ; the bodies being thus driven, 
together by the shelter from impacts in the line between theni, which 
they afforded each other. This is the only tolerable theory ever pro- 
pose. 3nt^it has hopelessly broken down. Clork>Maxwell- showed 
that such bonibardment of etheivatoms must immediately raise matter 
to a state of incandescence ; and ]^phv:e proved that the facts of 
astronomy did not allow of the time for the transmission of the force 
of gravimtion which such a theory renders necessaiy. It has moreover 
been shown, that while the theory leads correctly to the law of .inverse 
iSquares, it does not lead to the proportion of the mass, and. m other 
ways brings out results glaringly false. Some supposed i|ipjnrovementB 

* ISnph as desiie to form ** defii^te” Ideas of what is really known l^droe and 
Bnergy, will And the subject set toxthi by one of the clearest expositors of 'these matters 
who over livedi'in some notes of a lecture delivered by Frofessoi CUfford on Uotch 28, 
1873, pnbUsbod after his 4eath in Nature of June 10, 
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for which a kind of provisional patent ' wifts recently taken out by Mr. 
K. Tolver Preston, make matters rather worse than better, and, in fact, 
bring the inventor himself to the conclusions that gravity does not 
extend to the stars, and that such of these as hav>e proper motion 
move in straight lines ! The last word on this subject was uttered only 
a month or two ago, in a discussion before the Berlin Physical Society, 
between two such intellectual giants as Professor Paul Du Bois-Reymond 
and Professor vdn Helmlioltz ; when it was agreed by both that 
gravity was simply “ incomprehensible,” and that we can affirm literally 
nothing but that it is an ‘‘inherent property” of matter, acting 
:iCCording to the two laws so well known. 

The doctrines of Force and Energy here briefly discussed are again, 
after all, matters of detail, however great the misconceptions or even 
blunders contained in them ; and it may be thought that an undue 
importance has been attached to them. They have, however, a vciy 
serious significance. Surely it is noteworthy, that persons who have 
no^ really mastered even the*, elements of what is known concerning 
the actions and relations of physical forces, in those comparatively 
simple merely physical matters, w:herein these can with some exactness 
bo traced, should undertake to instruct us so positively and confidently 
concerning their far more mysterious, obscure, and complicated actions 
and relations in a higher spWe. Cosmic philosophers have, in truth, 
never got on very well with the physicists, for reasons these latter 
loiow very well. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s own statements concerning 
physical matters were by no means free from grave defects, which 
have been pointed out often enough, and were mainly duo to confusion 
of terms. Objections to them liavo never been met, for they are not 
met by the current sneers at “ the (T + f) school.” Such have been' 
plentiful enough, and their motive is obvious, for the physicist is 
almost as great a bugbear to*your cosmic philosopher as the theologian. 
But that school has, after all, conquered the greater part of our know- 
ledge of molecular physics ; and it simply demands exactness of state- 
ment, and deduction really founded upon a basis of ascertained facts. 
The need for these moderato demands will appear still more clearly, as 

we listen to what is told us of the making of the universe — ■ 

• 

“ We must make a start somewhere^ And we are therefore eompelled to 
po^t a primordial, nebulous, nonduminous state, when Iho atoms, with their 
inhere!^ torcea and energies, stood apart from one another. Abi evenly/ dis- 
tributed [the italics aro mine], else Force i%puld have drawn them toj^ether 
Sis a unifom spherical mass round a common centre of gravity, and Energy, 
awakened by the. collision of atom with atom, would have passed profitlessly 
in the form of heat to the ethereal medium ; but varying in position and 
character, with fecial gravitation towards special centres » ' This theory of 
««9^tablen^s and wwrlikeness at the outset, squares with the unequal dis- 
tribution of matter, with the movements of itsmiasses in different directions 
and at different rates, and with the ceaseless redistribution of Matter and 
of Povrer, • . If all .that' is, from fire-fused rock to* the genius of man, 
was wrapped up in primordial matter, 'with its forces and energies, we can 
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speak of simplicity only in n relative senso as contrasted with the infinite 
variety around us which has been evolved.” 

This statement is intelligible, and is an acknowledgment that the 
cosmic philosophy has no real claim to be “ cosmic ” or complete at 
all ; that it Cannot possibly start with the real h^innings of a Cosmos, 
but can only take up a process already initiated, by means it knows 
nothing about. Unstableness and unlikeness do ‘^square” with^hat 
we now find ; but the intellect at once asks how things came to be 
thus unstable and unlike. However, the passage is the most es^plicit 
admission yet made that !Mr. Spencer’s system has really but a 
vaqnum for its foundation. His Evolution is not a passage to the 
heterogeneous from the really “ homogeneous,” as it pretends. The 
fundamental pi’oposition is well known to be, that “ the condition of 
homogeneity is a condition of instability.” On the contrary, that is 
precisely what it is not, and cannot be. Afr. Sp^^ncor says, of unstable 
equilibrium, that “the interference of any further force, however minute, 
will destroy the equilibrium.” Quite so ; but then this “ further 
force ” must be accounted for ; and his concjreto illustrations are efen 
more beside the mark. He cites (1) a stick poised on its lower end ; 
(2) particles strewn upon the surface of a fluid ; (3) a mass of water ; 
(4) a piece of red-hot matter, &c. In each case there is no homo- 
geneity whatever, and the change of state is duo entirely to the 
great differtnee of the forces acting in diflerent directions; indeed, he 
has to admit this, and it makes an end at onc(^ of the very foundation 
of his system. Air. Olodd, then, has to admit this in terms. Never- 
theless, in the space between the two very passages above quoted, he 
writes as follows : — 

Air changes of state are duo to the rearrangement of atoms thiough 
the play of attracting forces and repelling energies, resulting in the evolu- 
tion of the seemingly like into the victual unlike, of the ahapeleas into the 
shapely, of the simple into the more and more complex, till the highest 
complexity is reached in the development of living matter.” 

It will be noticed how the admissions made above, are afterwards 
quietly evaded or ignored by the use of the words again distinguished 
by italics ; and this process is very characteristic of the cosmic ” school 
of philosd^ers. They cannot possibly do without causes and begin- 
nings utterly beyond our knowledge ^ and at times this is admitted, 
though with a straflge blindness te the*fact that the unknown Cause 
must Jiave possessed an activity^ and a really oHgmatvng power, which 
might well be potent afterwards also, and possibly bo translated into 
41 other modes of action beyond their ken. But only take one’s eyes off 
^ tihem for a moment, and they are quietly assuming the liomogeneous ” 
agaiu, and talking about “ like,” and “ shapeless,” and ‘‘simple,” with 
a bhildlike smile as bland as that of the heathen Chinee contemplating 
a game of euchre — 

''Which the same 

* He did not nuderstand." 
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Such slipperinesB of 'Ttwefaced asgoniption is still more objection- 
able, from the scientific standpoint, TObn we proceed to the origin of 
Life and of Oonsoiousneps. For critical readers, there is an apparently 
candid occasional statement that we really “ know ” nothing whatever. 
As to Life, we are told that the ultimate cause which, bringing 
certain lifeless bodies together, gives living matter as the result, is a 
profound mystery;” and of Consciousness, that “the gulf between 
conHiousness and the movements of the molecules of nerve-matter, 
measurable as t^ese are, is impassable .... we can neither afiirm 
nor deny, we can only profess ignorance.” Very humble is this pre- 
tension of limiting the statement to actual knowledge ! and it is no 
means forgotten to contrast such a cautious and “ impregnable poffiiion 
of physical science” with the alleged “ unverifiable assumptions of 
dogmatic theology.” Put, while a little of tliis iind of thing is pro- 
vided against such objections as are hero put forth, far other is the 
bulk of what is set before the common people, and is commonly 
understood and believed by them, and meets us in every quarter. 
Describing protiplasm, correctly enough, as the physical basis of life, 
and mentioning its other mam constituents, it is then said of carbon, 
that, “combining with the foregoing elements, it gives rise to protoplasm.” 
Again— 

“ Given the matter which composes it, ami the play of forces and energies 
of which that matter is the vehicle, vrherein lies the difference which gives 
as one result non-living substance, and as another living substance ? The 
answer obviously is that, tlie ingredients being the same^ the difference must lie in 
the mixing^* 

This time the italics are Mr. Clodd's. It is true that^ countless 
experiments made in the endeavour to produce a speck of living pro- 
toplasm, even with the aid of dead organic matter to start witli as raw 
material, have failed ; but “ this failure can have no weight against 
the argument, that we can'not think any limit to the possibilities of 
Nature’s subtile transmutations.” There is no real distinction even, 
for — 

“ Although the living thing affects us much more nearly than lifeless 
stones and rain, it hides no profounder mystery than they. The * affinities,’ 
as we call them, which lock the elements into beautiful crystalline forms, 
are no whit less wonderful than tho motions in matter throv)|^ which the 
same elements manifest the phenomena of lifa The origin of life is not u 
more .stupendous problem to sokre tbfn the origin of WAter. Both protoplasm 
■and water, have properties that do not belong to tho individual atoms 
which comiKMae them, and the greater complexity of the living strudture does 
not cCnstituto a difference in kind, but only in degree. It does not seem, 
after all, Back a far cry from the crystal to the ammba as from the amoeba 
to Plato and Newton.” 

We hftve a^n already what wild statements 1ban be made by cosmia 
philosophers who are ignorOInt of physics ;• and such doping assertions as 
the above are not made by such as have really studied, with scalpel and 
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microscope, fihe details of biology. Professorfiliixley, as is well known, 
affirms^ that ‘‘ the* properties o/ living matter distingoi^ it ahsolutdy 
iam all other kwidn of things,” and points out that, independently of 
the volitional element consistently rejected by him, and of its chemical 
(xmposition, it differs in its “ disintegration and waste, and concomitant 
reintegration,”- and in “ its tendency to cyclical changes.” The 
bearing of this on its place in Nature has idre^dy been- pointed out. 
By &r the best argument for the materudistic doctrine here, laid tft>wn 
is due to on authority already quoted ; but Professo:^ Clifford really 
did -know what he was talking about in physics and chemistry, 
and. hence, though his attitude in these matters (as is well known) was 
sufiRiently pronounced and even aggressive, he only professes to put 
. forward '‘justification for the belief [the italic is his own] that non- 
living matter con, under proper conditions, produce organisms.” 

Briefly, his argument starts from the extremely complex constitution 
of the hydrocarbon (K>mponnd8. We are introduced first to the 
acetylene molecmlc, formed of two (»rbon atoms and four atoms of 
hydrogen ; and the formation &om three of these, by paamTig aoelylene 
through a red-hot tube, of the benzene molecule, with its six carbon 
atoms and six hydrogen atoms, each acetylene raolecmle dropping two 
hydrogen atoms in the process. Clifford asks how this comes about, 
and observes that the first or germinal step is frequently' a-difficulty 
iix forming chemical compounds, but that, when once begun, the new 
compound has the property of assisting the formation of its like ; 
nobody knows why this is.” So if any one likes to say that the benzene 
cannot be made out of the simpler molecules without some few molecules 
of pre-ejpsting benzene, “ it is im];x)ssible to disprove his statement,” 
since no test we have is delicate enough to do so ; the intended bearing 
of which is o^ous. But po chemist supposes this, and “ it is generally 
held that the benzene molecule is formed by the collision of three 
acetylene molecules in favourable positions ; this collision is a comddence” 
which in this case takes place veiy often in a single second. There 
is. another isomeric molecule composed of the very some atoms as 
benzene ; but this rapidly breaks up, and “ becomes extinct because it 
is not adapted to the conations ; ” or, as put in other words, the benzene 
“ is produo^ 1^ coincidence and preserved natmal selectiip.” 

More coniplex molecules by far are then mentioned, and it is 
suggested that in this case the “ co^ddences ” which would bring the 
respective atoms into the precise “ position ” for combination, would be 
mudi more rare in calculable •proportion. Then we come to the 
enormous number of single atoms f in “ one molecule ” of living matter ; 
the potential coincidence now must be “ a very elaborate cbmddence.” 

* = “ Biology” 

f Hr. aetbort Srnnoer states that an fitm (moleeole) of albqmen "oatrists of 483 
nlnmate atoms of five different kinds.’ Tlia atomic constitution Is xsally nidmown. 
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How often does it lil^pen in a cubic mile of sea-water ) Perhaps once a 
week ; perhaps once in many centuries | perhaps also many millions of times 
a day. Prom this living molecule to a speck of protoplasm visible in the 
microscope is a very , far cry,' involving, it may be, a thousand years or so of 

evolution Once started, however, there it is \ the spontaneous genem- 

tion believ^ in as a possibility by the evolutionist has taken place. 

Why then do the experiments all ^ go against ’ spontaneous generation t 
What the experiments really prove is, that the coincidence which would 
form a ^ definite structure reproducing its like — does 

nof occur in a test tube during the periods yet observed. Such a coincidence 
is the nearest thing to a ^special creation’ that can be distinctly con- 
ceived • 

Allowing that this makes the thing possible, does it give any reason for 
believingfthat it has actually taken place T We might get a direct d,emon- 
stration if we knew the constitution of protein^ and could calculate the cllknces 
of fihe coincidence which would lead to its formation in the sea.” 

This is perfectly fair. so far as it. goes; but the vast diffejience 
between such hypothesis and the New Dogmatism will be readily seen. 
It is manifest that, as regards “ proof,” the question is not only in 
itself inscrutable, but must over remain so. No one doubts that at 
some point Abiogenesis did take place ; that Life appeared where there 
w^ no Life before. Imagine a man of science present then as a 
spectator, and seeing it take place : if it happened on a wude scale he 
would be bound to call it an operation of natural law,” but the ulti- 
mate cause would be beyond him ; the fact would remain that there 
was something “ absolutely ” different happening, and he could not tell 
how. As to more ‘‘ coincidence,” however, if one were disposed to 
imitate a certain Dr. Kinns, on Clifford’s own showing a very impres- 
sive mathematical argument might be constructed to show the odds 
against its happening by chance, rather than by forces acting under 
Design. As nearly as I can make out (it must be remembered that 
the real atomic constitution of protein, if it has any,||is not known, 
and probably never will be), the very lowest number that could possibly 
express it would use figures enough to fill several lines of this page. 

The New Dogmatism, however, recks nothing of all this, but talks 
glibly about “ the undue importance accorded to the living,” and the 
slow abrasion of the artificial lines which divide the living from the 
non-living,” precisely as Vogt and Hackel teach us that a man is no 
more “ alive ” than a stone. We are told again, therefipfe, that Life 
is “ due to the sun’s radiant ene]^,” and as this passes^into space the 
, dust returns to eartli as it was Hf^ is only»a local and temporary 
arrest of file universal movement towards eqiiUihriumJ' It wilj be seen 
at once that, if this sentence truly represented any actual knowledge of 
the (^, it makes any future life (of the same individual) simply and 

* Again be noted, %iat it is not the chemists wh&jnake this kind of assertion. 

Sir Henry B^jjipe msisted before the British i\ssociatiid|Rast year that protoplasm is 
not a but ** a structure built up of compounda” All microscopical advances 

duiinff me t^ years have made more and^ore untenable much that has been 
inconsiderately written upon the **etractareless ’’ nature of protoplasm. 
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literally impossiNe ; it would bo absolute demoustratioin. And that is 
in trul^ the ooncluBion which is come to, and gloried in, 1^ those whose 
faith 4s sufficiently reddess to swallow the materialistio creed. Per- 
haps thdr “ virde contempt ” for a future esdstence might not seem so 
very manly to those who stood by the dying bod of the late Emperor , 
of Germany. 

'With regard to the origin of species, concerqi||^ which Mr. Clodd 
foUowB the usual lines, as it is not only here taken for graiited 
that, upon the whole, descent with modification is a round scientific 
conclusion, but as personally I believe its yet firmer establishment by 
scientific, and frank acceptance by religions teachers, to be of the last 
impdlrtanco for a tnily Christian teleology, it is not worth while to take 
much exception in detail, however valid, to what is slated. But one or 
two remarks must be made, for reasons which will appear. Amongst 
much that is admirably condensed, there is tluroughout to be found 
hero also the same essential fault of making absolute statements 
concerning matters which at best are only plausible hypothesis, and 
not always even that. It is no longer amusing to have trotted out as 
a serions illustration Darwin’s well-known passage concerning the 
connection between the proportion of old maids and an abundance 
of red clover.’’* But more gimcrally, Mr. Clodd’s statements about 
organic evolution, like most of those commonly current, affirm a 
potentiality on behalf of Natural Selection as Darwin taught it, which 
is doubted, if not rejected, by the best science of the day. He hints 
at some limitations, and appears even to have read Mr. Spencer’s last 
comments on the Bubject,t but conveys broadly that the work has 
been doqp by Natural Selection. This assumption is just what Mr. 
Speucer so emphatically condemns. Ho compares the obtuseness of 
this school oyiogmatists to that which previously prevailed in regard 
to the facts m evolution ; charges them with inattention to evidence ; 
and remarks, in justification of his own questionings, that nowadays 
most naturalists are more Darwinian than Darwin himself, which is 
imquestionably true. Mr. Darwin did put forth Natural Selection as 
the sufficient cause of the formation of species ; but the whole history 
of the ^adual acceptance of the doctrine of Evolution since, is in 
great p&rt«^reoord of the gradual demonstration that such a cause is 
insufficient. ^ Darwin himself not only afterwards amplified his Sexualt 
Selection, avowedly tP supplement t^e d^ects of the other, but dearly 
stated that the stress he had laid upon Natural Selection 'tros “ one of 

t 

* I have been unable to determine whether Darwin himself ever rneahi this seriously, 
^ was indulging the quiet humour ho plainly shows occasionally. It i$ quite disposed 
of by the fdmple facts, which 1 have verified amply (theytteaclcr will pleeee rdbeive any 
neoessaxy apologies for inT||tigatlng seriously what 1 m^elf believe ionium been only 
meant as a joke), that— in Hk country especially— an altogether JnailiMttUble propor- 
tiem of the cats are kept by bid maids, and that domestic cats thffl^T ^ dl e scarcely 
at all jrtth Udd-mice. Serious or sty, it is a purely fancy picture. 

t ** Ilia Y^mtOrs pf Organic Evolution.*’ 
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the greatest .oversights w yet detected ” in his work. Professor Cope 
soggested his well-known theory, of distinctions arising from accele- 
rated or retarded development transmitted to ix)sterity. . Dana, again, 
suggested his theory of “ cephalization "•—i.e,, that development of 
brain and brain-power determined correlative changes in other bodily 
organs. Professor Weismann framed another theory concerning 
‘‘ germ-plasma,” which more resembles Darwin's, but has fonnd few 
frienda Mr. Romanes’ theory of “physiological selection,” one of 
the most recent, seems to gain more acceptance every day; and 
Mr. Spencer himself attaches immense importance to the action of the 
environment, and the old theory of Lamarck about the transmission 
of tonctionally acquired modifications. Probably every one of these 
theories-^-and more conld be named — explains something, some of 
them perhaps much : the one point about which biologists are agreed, 
is the incompetence of Natural Selection to explain the phenomena. 

Now, this is not only an important “ distinction,” but is even of 
more importanee than Mr. Romanes seems to imply. The ascription 
of practically everything to Natural Selection, in the name of science, 
was not only one great cause originally — as much as crude theology — 
of the assumed conflict between scientific dogma and religious dogma, 
but is a. distinct cause of conflict and contradiction at this veiy 
moment. The sufficiency of natural selection was at first the Darwinitm 
doctrine, and is the common doctrine of the popular evplutionist school 
yet, as the book before us shows ; and the gradual establishment of 
its insufficien(y, is most demonstrably the present cause of the 
disbelief in truer scientific conclusions, in many theological quarters. 
Mr. Spurgeon, for example, haS' just put his pen tO' the s&tement, 
that “ in a very short time the hypothesis of evolution will be the foot- 
ball of contempt'; already it is ceasing to bo the fetish which certain 
person^ made of it.” Wet all know that, as Mr. Romanes points out, 
Mr. Spurgeon is confusing two widely different things; and I am very 
sorry for it, though Professor Huxley and others may xwssibly thii^ sndh 
mistakes in a Christian teacher rather a good thing than otherwise. But 
is it altogether his mistake, after all ? It is distinctly the history of the 
iloctrine of Natural Selection which has produced that statement) under 
a ponfnsed misunderstanding at least as little blameable in professed 
tbeologiaiis as in professed scientific teachers. I do think that the 
theolopan has some right to Complain of Evolniaohists, for not having 
been apcnrate and cautions enough in their statements to make the 
reaj issue clear to him ; and the more so, becanse there really has been 
a very curious cycle of opinion, which the poor man may Ite excused 
for stumbling at somewhat. We have, first, Mr. Darwin himself 
rejecting Lamirok^s theory in the broadest teir^, and all the biolo- 
gists for a wl^e edioing him, and giving him the credit, with Wallace, 
of establishing the one grand vera^eausa, to which Mr. Herbert Spencer 

VOii. UV. . . • p . * 
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gave another name that lias also been a power in the history of 
bought. It was> most certainly, mi Evolution generally which Darwin 
taught, especially in his first edition. And now we have Mr. Spencer 
depreciating Natural* Selection in its turn, and himself insisting more 
and more on the theoiy of Lamarck ! 

It must be further ix)inted out that Mr. Olodd, following his School, 
entirely ignores or mis-states the formidable difficulties which still 
confront organic evolution. The gigantic one (i.6., to a materialist ; it 
does not affect a teleologist) of timCy he dismisses with a sentence to the 
effect that, “ liowever the question may be settled,” the result cannot 
affect the evidence. It will bo remembered that Professor Huxley * also 
avers that the Evolutionist has “ nothing to do with time,” but simply 
takes his time “ from the physical philosopher’s clock.” • Now this is 
simply not so, and it was only said when the diffijcfulty came into view : 
theologians are not the only people who shift their ground. Mr* 
Darwin himself discussed the question as a most vifal one, and assumed 
more than three hundred millions of years since the Secondary period. 
But Hackel is far more emphatic. He says f that “ Darwin’s theory, as 
well as that of Lyell, renders the assumptian of immense periods also-- 
lutely necessary ; ” and again, this slow and gradual development must 
certainly have taken a length of time which surpasses our power of 
oimprehension ; ” and again,! the infinitely long series .... 
require for their historical development a succession of periods probably 
comprising many thousands of millions of years.” Dozens of such 
passages could be quoted ; and that was the current doctrine till “ the 
*(T+^) school ” demonstrated very clearly that such periods were simply 
impossible, unless there had been some strange breach in the apparent 
uniformity of Nature. 

Of the other difficulty Mr. Clodd writes : — 

^*One. great, but unduly over-rated stumbling-block — the absence of 
intermediate forms in the fossil-yielding rocks — has been removed by tho 
discovery of many more connecting links in the long chain of life than could 
be expected, when we take into account the small minority of ancient forms 
which have escaped the havoc of the past, and when we remember how 
much smaller are the chances in favour of the preservation of the more 
fragile, rare, and unstable transitional forms than of the species which they 
connect.” ^ 

It is clear *that there is not the slightest ground for the assertion 
that transitional forms are either ifiore rare or more fragile. Each 
Bteige, A a given date, is by tho^ hypothesis the fittest for that date, as 
mudi as a different form for some other date. Such reasoning is 
aunply coined to fit the difficulty, and is utterly vicious; but the 
burrjpt literature of the school is full of it. Even if it w,ei:e sound, 
howaipr, it does not touch the core of the difficulty, whidl* is connected 


* AflMVfesu Leotares.” 


t “History of Creation,’* 1. 128. 


% IW. ii. 298. 
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rather with the character of the gaps in the series than their mere 
esjfent, though it is obvious, even* as regards this, that the nlore stress 
is laid upon “ imperfection,” the more is the difficulty increased. 
The point, however, is this. We have, in such cases as the ascertained 
series of forms of crocodilia and equulce^ that absolute “ proof ” of 
cueiiud modificoMom ds a malter of fact which so many theologians 
ignorantly ask for. To me, as to so many others, the demonstration 
goes legitimately very much fasfcher, in spite of difficulties in detail. 
But it is not fair to ignore the fact of how soon and where the series 
stops. We come upon these types, after all, already highly specialized, 
and cm only trace certain mo^fications in a type already provided for 
us. The type itself in every case yet known, is lost to us a little 
w'ay back. Tt is these facts, respecting the nature of the gaps, rather 
than their mere extent, which lead men like Mr. W. Carruthers, for 
instance, still to disbelieve in even organic evolution. The present 
chief of the Linnean Society, and President only a year or two ago 
of the Biological Section of the British Association, cannot exactly be 
sneered at as a man of no account; neither is he an “ antiquated” 
man;* nor can it be alleged that he is deterred by any theological 
prepossessions, as might no doubt have been truly said of Agassiz. I 
do not think that he and others give sufficient weight to other lines of 
evidence, and to the cumulative argument ; and it is probable that a 
reconstruction of our views concerning the significance itself of the 
imperfections in the geologic record ” may by-and-by remove the 
difficulty; but to say it “ has been removed,” in’ the way alleged, is 
simply a farce, and it is not by ignoring work still to be done that 
scienco can be advanced. , 

The new creed is equally dogmatic in face of the profound problems 
of Mind and Thought. We have the same occasional affectation of 
humility already found ; “ we can neither affirm nor deny, we can only 
confess ignorance.” .But we soon find that our Agnostic, who professes 
to know nothing, here again undertakes to" tell us everything. He 
affirms unhesitatingly that Mr. Spencer’s theory about the origin of 
nerves “ has been confirmed by all recent biologic research; ” whereas 
the result of one of the most extensive and recent researche^into this 
special subject leads Mr. Romanes (whose evolutionistf orthodoxy 
cannot be questioned) to sayt that*‘*now the fmts cease Ito lend any 
comtenaTics to Mr. Spencer’s tlieorjf touching the formation of nerves 
out of protoplasm or other contractile material,” though they do still 
countenance his views respecting the ‘‘improvement of functional 
capacity” in nerve-tissues when formed. Again, “Thought and 


* Mr. y^. Carratbexui was born in 1830. Comparing him with the most prominent 
English of standing, Mr. T. H. Huxley was bom in 1825, Mr. Herbert 

Spencer, in 1820,Dr.-^Pyndall in 1820, Mr. Charles Darwin in 1809. 

f “ d'ellj-flsh, Star-fish, and Sea-urchins : being a Kesearch into Primitive Nervous 
Systems.’*^ 1886. ^ 

p2 
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emotion haVe their antecedents in molecular changes in the matter of 
the brain, and are as completely within the range of causation, and^ 
capable of mechanical explanation, as material phenomena/’ And tUs 
is the proof : — ^ 

** If the theory of evolution be not universal, the germs of dteay are in 
it. And hero we pass from what is interesting to what^s of serious import 
for us ; because, if the phenomena of mind are not capable of the like 
mechanical explanation as the phenomena of stars and planets, and of 
vegetable and animal life, evolution remains only a speculation to fascinate 
the curious. 'It can in that case furnish no rule of life or motive to conduct, 
and man, ‘ the roof and crown of things,' would be the sole witness against 
their unity and totality. If there bo in him any faculty which is no part 
of the contents of the universe, if there be anything done by him which 
lies outside the range of causation, then the doctiine of the conservation of 
ener^^ falls to pieces, for man has tlie power to add to that which the 
physicist demonstmtes can neither be increased nor lessened.” 

Our cosmic philosophy is here sepai*ated from any scientific founda- 
tion whatever. It is purely a metaphysical argument, and in this 
case the metaphysic is so horribly bad. Nakedly put, it is simply Ibis : 
‘‘Evolution is all or nothing; tluTefcTe it must he allV^ Such state- 
ments do not justify any serious comment ; but they confront us on 
every side more tacitly^ as in Hackel s reproach that all who do not 
accept dead pliysical automatism are “ dualists,’^ and plenteous hints by 
English writers that teleologists supplement such automatism by the 
“ interferences ” of a “ cajrrice,^^ which may be loft to answer them- 
selves. But the supposed argument from the Conservation of Energy 
is specious enough to deserve a few words, especially as it has been 
used by both Mr. Spencer and Professor Huxley. None the less, only 
people who do not really understand what is meant by the Conservation 
of Energy^ or, if they know it, have not borne it in mind, would use 
this argument, even though for other reasons they might adopt the 
materialistic creed. 

The apparent foundation for the argument is, of course, that all 
action of the mind is. undoubtedly connected somehow, in our present 
experience, we do not know how, with molecular changes in the brain. 
To begin^th, however, there is not the veiy slightest ground- for 
affirming that the “ molecular changes ” are the antecedent of the 
thought as fiSlleged, while every manls self-consciousness seems against 
it, so far as that goes. And in the^second place, the argument in any 
case tgravels in a mere circle, and means nothing ; because the “ mole- 
cular changes ” alluded to, however caused, Jill their place in the chain 
of transmutations of Energy, quite apart from consciousness and volition. 
They have no gap, in the chain of traTisfarmaiimis, for eansciousiftess to 
fill. The cosmic philosopher ar^es, in liis usual loose fashion, us if 
them was a transformation of so much molecular motion into thought 
and emotion i hut he quite forgets that if this werp «so he miut, con- 
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vorsely, transform the thought or emotion, when they have opertited, 
again into molecular motion ; ” so that even thus liis reasoning 
is. self-destructive. The physicist will however teH him, moreover, that 
all transformatioxis of what he knows as physical Energy must inevit- 
ably be traced, through the most complex cycle, amongst the physical 
molecules themsdies and their changes, and that everything must be 
fully accounted for there. Any other conclusion is incredible to him ; 
and there will still remain, outside the Energy thus completely “ con- 
served,” that original mystery of Consciousness, which has baffled 
philosophy from the beginning and may elude it to the end. 

Further, as regards this point, only ignorance of all that is meant 
would suppose as the alternative, a man “ adding ” to the Energy of the 
universe. To choose amongst the transformations of Energy by which 
the work of the Cosmos is done, is not to add any fresh Energy to it ; 
if it were so. Nature is exposed to the same deceptive argument, for 
something causes these transformations to take place ; there they are, 
anyhow. There is no more Energy than before, after any of them : 
and yet, nevertheless, tremendous effects have been produced. To take 
one simplest example. Whatever human volition may mean, suppose 
a cask of gunpowder has been manufactured and placed in a certain 
position ; this store of potential energy we will make our philosopher 
a present of. Wo give our Mfm, whatever he may be, a lighted match. 
Something or other in him can choose whether he drops that match six 
inches to the right or left. What amount of “ molecular change,” or 
energy, or anything merely physical, is represented by — ^not his effort 
in dropping the match, remember, but — the choice oi six inches oneway 
or the other ? But there is a tremendous difference in the effects. 
That, simply, is what we mean by volition ; but no one pretends it has 
added to “ that which the physicist demonstrates con neither be 
increased nor diminished.^ It is this simple directmi of the trans- 
formations of Energy, not any creation of Energy, which alone is in 
question ; and all the wild biologists in the world will never long 
persuade mankind to disbelieve that consciousness of such direction, 
which is the most primary experience we possess. 

Before closing, a few sentences must be devoted to whgjf) the New 
Dogmatism has to say about the evolution of language?, because it 
brings into still clearer relief a mode of dealing with acisual evidence 
which is very characteristic *of ft: Two points* must suffice. Mr 
Clodd first states in the most categoricaj way, as of a simple, well-known 
perfectly indisputable fact, that “ words themselves reveal under 
analysis the histoiy of their origin from ' a few simple root-sounds, 
which -were cries or imitations of various natural noises;” 

that “ all abateact terms have a concrete origin*; ” that it is certain 
our modem language has been developed ^ from mimetic sounds.” The 
evolution of langu^, which few doubt, is a very interesting subject 
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for speculation ; but the actual evidence for such statements as these is 
matter for philological science ; and tins at present pronounces dfpd 
against them, in spite of the special pleading, ingenious and instructive 
as it is, of De Brosses and Wedgwood. Mr, Tylor, a thorough evolutionist, 
will only admit that'‘‘ perhaps one-twentieth ” of root-words are thus 
formed, and cites ample evidence of the fact that deaf-mutes form 
words of their own, to which they give constant meanings* Many of 
the conclusions in Professor Max Miiller’s last work on “ The Science 
of Thought ” will furnish debatable matter for a long tv^hile ; but very 
few will dispute his authority on such matters of fact as the nature and 
history of “ roots,” and it is just flatly against all the above. He 
utterly derides the “ mimetic ” theory ; he persistently maintains that 
the more fundamental roots represent concepts^ or ideas conceived, 
rather than percepts^ or tilings perceived ; and the utter irreconcilability 
of such conclusions as Mr. Clodd’s with the known facts of the case, is 
expressly cited hy him as reason why he cannot accept Darwin's theory 
of the descent of man. 

Mr. Clodd further states, in the same absolute manner, that “ to 
this day gesture language is the sole mode of communication between 
certain wandering tribes of North American Indians ; and there are 
other tribes whoso stock of sound-signs is so limited that they canmt 
Tmderstanid mie another in the dark.^' There is hardly a higher 
authority on this special subject than Colonel Garrick Mallery, U.^.A., 
who read a long and interesting paper upon it only a few years ogo 
before the Anthropological section of the American Association at 
Cincinnati, and who liimself leans to the idea that gesture language 
really was the original language, which is not unlikely. But he will 
have none of this as to present facts. He says : — 

« The report of travellers that among Indians, as among other tribes of 
men, sonle were unable to converse in the dark, because they could not 
gesture, is false.*^ It is the old story of ayloaeos and harbaros applied by the 
Greeks to all who did not speak Greek, repeated by Isaiah of the ^stam- 
mering ’ Assyrians, and now appearing in the term slav (speaker) as contra- 
distinguished by the Bussians from the Germans, whom they stigmatize as 
T^emm (tongueless).” 

The 'Statement appears to have been really adopted from Mr. Trior’s 

Early History of Mankind,” in which this well-known and quite 

unbigoted ^ anthropologist cites ft grgat variety of evidence .for it, 
including Lord Monboddo, Spix and Martins, Madame Pfeiffer, Mr. 
Mercer* Dr. Milligan, Captain. Burton, and the Eev. J. G. Wood. 

, But, Tylor adds, “ Unfortunately the evidence , is in every case very 
defective and he goes on to show that the Veddahs of Ceylon were 
peMrtainly vrrongly accused by Mr. Mercer, that Madame . Pfeiffer's 
savages probably suffered the penalty of the imputation for no worse 
fault, than using a combinafion of words and signs, in order to make 
what they meant as clear as possible to her comprehension,” and so on. 
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All this Mr. Clodd coolly passes over, and simply gives as positive, 
Hlell-known, undisputed fact, the bare statement which, in his opinion, 
best suits his system of philosophy. 

It might not be unprofitable to discuss briefiy the destructive effect 
of cosmic philosophy of this kind upon any theory of knowledge. 
As Mr. Olodd truly says, “ necessary truths” become simply “trans- 
mitted experiences;” or, as Clifford taught, there is ‘^no absolute 
truth” about geometry (or anything else); or, as Professor Huxley* 
pilts^one example, ‘‘ the necessary truth that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a 'space, means that we have no memory and can form no 
expectation of their so doing.” But the limits of space warn me to 
conclude this brief attempt at a calm examination, from a purely 
scientific standpoint, into the real amount of knowledge and fact 
which supports the New Dogmatism now meeting us on every side. 
Wo have seen that, at heart, it is perfectly conscious of having, at all of 
the four really cardinal points, no support at all. It is obliged to admit 
to really critical readers that its purely physical evolution, “ since it 
can throw no light on the genesis of Matter, or on the origination of 
Motion, or on the beginnings of Life or of Mind, leaves great and 
small alike a centre of impenetrable mysterj%” Yet it hesitates not 
to assure the uninstructed reader, in far plainer words, that “ the story 
of Greedion is shown to he the unbroken record of the evolution of gas 
into genius , and to deduce, as a ‘ “ scientific ” conclusion, that 
^‘theories about gods and all other spiritual beings have^ nothing 
whatever to do with man’s duty to his fellows.” Such is what is 
put before us as a “ cosmic philosophy.” » 

About fourteen years agof the late Professor W. K. Clifford wrote : 

“ The word ‘ philosopher,’ which meant originally lover of wisdom, 
^has come in some strange way to mean a man who thinks it his 
business to explain everything in a certain number of large books. It 
will bo found, I think, that in proportion to his colossal ignorance is 
the perfection and symmetry of the system he sets up.” About a year 
later he wrote again, this time specially about points which he took as 
landmarks of popular theology : “ It is a well-known peculiarity of 
these things, that if any the barest possibility of conceiviwg Ihem, by 
^y violence to the intellectual faculties, can be made Qut, there they 
^•re, established in triumph,«to tje satisfaction and comfort of every 
orthodox congregation.” It is difficult not to be reminded of these 
words, which it is manifest may have an application very different 
from that intended. We too have now seen how mere conceptions are 
converted into certainties, how difficulties are ignored, and unwelcome 
facts suppressed, and even blank ignorance made to do duty for^ 
knowledge. There would appear no^ ^ery pressing necessity to 
• defend ” any reasonable teleology against such a rival creed, and I 
• Hume, p. 110. ' f Address to Sunday Lecture. Society, Nov. 1, 1874. 
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have attempted no each task. But it is impossible not to see, in what 
we bare bad before ns, both an intellectual and a moral ^gnificance. » 

' In the first place, it may of course be urged that the true creed of 
science is not to be confounded with such sweeping and baseless asser> 
tions as have been quoted, and that these latter do not affefH) the evidence 
for the maia fact, as rightly distinguished by Mr. Bomanes, that 
Evolution or development, by whatever factors effected, has been the 
method of Creation, though the primal and some of. the secondary' 

' causes may baffle our investigation. Professor Huxley, for instance, 
would pro^bly object to much that has been quoted in these pages as 
much as I have done. Tliat is perfectly true. But it implies a great 
deed more. Let us take it for granted that Professor Huxley’s own teach- 
ing has been scientifically exact, and clearly expressed, and generally 
all that it should bo, where the really ultimate questions are concerned. 
Yet much that has been dted here, and that of tlie most sweeping kind, 
professes to bo founded on his teaching, and indeed simply to translate 
really scientific teaching into more “ popular ” form. If, then, really 
sound and scientific statement is capable of such crude interpretation, 
in the very name of science too, and without castigation from authori- 
ties it professes to follow ; then neitlier ought the dogmas or the docu- 
ments of Christian teleology to be attacked as they have been, or 
judged by every popular interpretation of even their professed 
believers and friends. 

Secondly, and finally, Christian teleologists have had thrown at 
— them for a long wliilo now the pretty plain imputation that they are 
blinded by “ superstition,” and that the materialistic school, which 
often usai|)s the name of science, is the sole possessor of a “ passion 
for truth.” "With a courtesy of form not always imitated, many of 
Professor Huxley’s keen sentences imply that meaning with sufflcient 
clearness, and we have heard about “ theologic bias ” long enough. Some* 
of us begin to see t^t an an^t-theologic bias may be quite as real, and 
have quite as evident results. We understand perfectly, that it is no 
business of a scientific man as such to tell us anything about a God. 
But the New Dogmatisnii simply wiU not have a God, anywhere : that 
is the self-evident fact about the whole business. The old Deists did 
see necessity £)r some sort of original Cause and senue sort of Moral 
Governor in the universe ; they said that, if God were not existent, it 
would be necessary tb invent Him.*’ l!he new Materialists would 
laugh Bobert Elsmere to scorn, and have got far beyond that. They 
tdl us plfinly that they see no sudi necessity, and do not need God 
anywhere, or for any reason. If there were a God, He must be 
bigger 'than they are ; He must be able to do things they cannot do ; 

. He~— whysactually Ho fiiuit know a great deal that to them is un- 
known !-— it would be insufferable. No : they will not even patremize 
Gh>d any more ; they simply will not have Him ; and w^at we have 
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seen is Ir^ly a demonstiation of what they will put np 'Mith, rather 
than recognize a Creator in any way. 

Now such an attitude o|^ mind will necessarily affect opinions, 
and judgments of* “evidence on all manner of questions; and we 
have no reason for disguising that it must be so. People who neither 
want, nor wish for a Gk)d, and will even take such tortuous paths to avoid 
any possible token of His presence, are hot at all likely to find evidence 
of Him, or to see things as others see them. They assure us this is all 
because they “ know ” so much more than we do. Possibly ; though 
it may begin to appear why we are not so altogether convinced of that 
as perhaps we ought to be. But just consider the other tremendous 
possibility, which is at least intellectually conceivable, and till yester- 
day was even deemed quite reasonable : only jvd mjypose there should 
"be a'God after all ! We too sometimes find it hard to refrain from a 
quiet smile, as we reflect upon the strange reversal .of the position they 
now assume which must, if what we believe be true, one day inevitably 
take place in the consciousness of our present clever teachers. For the 
humiliating conviction must in that case be one day foi'ced upon them, 
unwilling as they may bo, that if they could indeed ^d in their philo- 
sophical Cosmos no evidence of and no necessity for Design and 
Method and Power that were Divine, working all through, and in, and 
behind the outward mechanism which was all they could see, the fault 
was their own ; that it was not because there was none such, but because 
they shut their eyes to it, with a blindness that in any other case 
they would have been the first to stigmatize as Uppi'oaching intellectual 
stupidity. 

Lewis Wmoht. 
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T AM not among those who believe that invasion of these islands is 
now impossible. I think it ought to be made so. I think that 
we ought not to depend on the support of any foreign Power for the 
safety of our homes. But the precautions which have been long 
neglected cannot be made good in a few days or months. 

If we wisl/ to put' uur home defences into proper order we must 
gain tim^^'for doing it. Meantime, this island is not the most 
vulnerable part of our great Empire. The whole Empire is exposed 
to danger from other attacks than those which are directly delivered 
at its he^rt. Starvation leads to death as surely as* the blow of a 
dagger. I am certain that wc can possess the means, if we will use 
our proper power, of protecting our shores, our commerce, and our 
Empire, not merely from danger, but from attack. We can do this 
at once, if we will. 

I propose, therefore, to lay before the readers of this Beview a 
short summary of the grounds on which that contention is based. 

It is not, perhaps, unknown to some of my readers that I have set 
forward the same arguments in more complete detail elsewhere.* But 
as manjr may be ready to read a short statement who could not 
examine an Saborate book, I think it important that at this moment 
the nature of my arguments should understood. Many reviewers 
have not time to read the books they review, and accordingly, largely 
as my book has been reviewed, the number of reviews which have 
cared tcy^ve a summary of my argument have been indefinitely small. 
It is, however, of some importance' to notice that among these the best 
and most important — ih^t in which the whole argument was zuost fully 
stated — was the Kolnische Zeitung of March 22. As the writer of 
that article, which was known to have been inspired from the highest 
' * See ** The Balance of Military Power.’* Blackwood & Sons. 1888. 
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source, declared the argument to be unanswerable, it miy be worth 
the while of Englishmen to consider what.it is. 

Three objections have been raised to what T have urged. The 
first is, that the Central Powers of Europe do not care for the 
which, I maintain, at the present moment would secure peace 
in Europe and in Asia. The second is, that the English people- could 
not be made to understand its valueifand would fear to be entangled 
in foreign alliances. The third is, that we could not depend on the 
alliance lastiifg. 

To the first objection my reply is that I have had such communica- 
tions on the subject from those who can speak with authority that 1 
know it not to be true. The article in the Kolniiche Zeitung 
represents the views of those who, not in one Empire only, govern 
Europe. 

My best answer to the second is that I have tried the question by 
addressing large audiences, and that I have found that the moment 
the case was fairly laid before them, all those who heard it were 
enthusiastically iii favour of the policy I advocate. 

As to the third objection, that we cannot rely upon the alliance 
lasting, my reply is twofold — First, that the very strength of the 
alliance is such that it -will ensure peace ; that the effect of peace is 
to prevent either Eussia or France from having its power so broken as 
to cease to be menacing to the Central Powers ; that as long as both 
are menacing our alliance is, for the reasons I have assigned, essential 
to the safety of the Central Powers; hence that we have an excep-'* 
tional security for the permanence of the alliance. , 

Secondly, at the very lowest, we gain time. The nation is only 
now awaking to a sense of the situation in which we stand in 
presence of armed Europe. We can at once make our naval power 
so great, and felt to be so great, that we can at this hour make what 
terms -we please,^ on the' understanding that we will perfect our 
amphibious strength. We cannot add the proper complement of 
artillery to our Volunteers, or take any of the other necessary steps 
without by some means or other gaining time. Thus only can we 
gain it. • * 

Moreover, no addition to our navy or to our homd defences will 
directly protect India, or s^vc from those difficulties' in her defence 
of which I speak in the following pages. Only in one iray can we 
make'Onr proper strength tell in the defence of all parts of our* 
dominion, 

A few years ago the term ** Mervousness " was invented. It is 
worth while to remember what it was intended to imply at the time. 
It was not intended to express doubt of the danger which would ensue* 
to our Indian Empire ^ the frontiers of Hussia were pushed forward 
as far as Merv. It was intended to express contempt for the sheer 
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madness ti those vho at that time thought it possible that the 
Bussian Empm might he extended to Merv. It was then, declared 
that the difScnlties in ttie way of Bussia on her advance towards 
Merv were so stupendous that the notion of taking such an impos- 
sible event into the calculations of practical politics was ludicrous 
and absurd. 

It is altogether irrelevant td^the question raised in the following 
pages whether Bussia has or has not had a deep design in all her 
advances through Asia towards the frontiers of India. * Those of our 
politicians who regard her as the most innocent of all possible lambs 
may be right without'affecting the argument here put forward. The 
question is not why she has done what she has done, but whether she 
has done it or not ? If a man perpetually breaks to you his most 
solemn pledges, charity may suggest that you should put forward the 
best possible explanation of his action, but prudence requires that yon - 
shall take bonds from* him in the future for the fulfilment of his 
pledges. With this preface 1 propose now to examine the maps of 
Europe and of Asia, in order to consider our points of vantage and 
of weakness. 

Bussia has already begun to extend the railway which has been 
completed from the Caspian to Merv. She is running a branch line 
from near Merv to the new frontier laid out by our Commissioners 
between her and Afghanistan. The main line of the railway 
”^rc^y been extended beyond Merv to Samarkand. She is carry- 
ing the branch line as fast as she can to the new frontier in order to 
reach the valley of Heri-Bud, in which lies the town of Herat She 
has thiur long since passed far beyond Merv, which a few years ago 
was looked upon as the point of danger for ns in her advance. So 
far she has had to deal with almost a pure desert ; but the Heri-Bud 
is a fertilh plain which would provide ample supplies for troops. As 
this fertile valley still lies within the territory of Afghanistan, it is of 
the greatest importance to us that Bussia should not break her treaties 
with us to seize Herat. 

It has become necessary for statesmen no longer to assume as a ' 
certainty that Bussia will not advance on any point which she has 
promised to leave untouched. She has again and again broken her 
promises before. I am very strongly of opinion myself, that her 
advance on India is deliberate aqfi desighed, but I by no means press 
- the point, I wish only to show that it is of the greatest importance, 
in case Bussia should choose to advance on, Herat, that we should' be 
able to stop her doing so, and that we cannot do it from India. In the 
’ valley of the Heri-Bud she is able to feed her troops, and thence she 
can advice from a secured'base, in which ^ her nulway she' can 
accumulate force at hei; leisure. She can depend x>n collecting tbete 
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all tlie resources she requires to push on. Supposing Rnss^ should lijr 
any accident break her urord pledged to us, as she has done a great 
many times before, and mpposing that we think it at least advisable 
that we should have the means of defending ourselves from such a 
danger, it would be practically impossible for us to stop her by 
advancing ah army from our Indian frontier. For if we did so 
we must advance through a line of mountahis up to Herat, through 
a country of wild tribes, governed only nominally from Cabul. 
With the Governor at Cabul we can no doubt make a treaty, but as 
the Afghans are not a settled nation under orderly government, but 
a mere congeries of tribes, it is perfectly certain that the moment our 
troops met with anything supposed to be a check these wild tribes 
wpuld break upon our lines of supplies. The attempt is therefore 
one of the greatest difficulty and danger. Rather than incur this 
risk it would be better to let the Russians advance towards the 
frontiers of India and expose themselves to these wild tribes in their 
rear. 

.Can we solve the difficulty by action anywhere else ? I think we 
can.' It is that problem which I propose to consider in connection 
with the geography of Europe. We all of us realize that the 
strength of England " comcth but by sea," that is to say, that our 
navy and our power of transhipping troops due to our vast mercan- 
tile marine is the only power that we can exercise so as to make 
our voice heard in the counsels of the world. 

I ought, however, in the first place, before I deal with the powotv- 
which our navy and mercantile marine can exercise in Europe, to 
press upon my readers the great danger which our vast mercantile 
command of the sea creates for lu. It must be remembered that 
we are in an extraordinary degree in possession of the commerce 
of the world. I do nob think it is possible to exaggerate in figures 
the extent to which English capital is invested in the ships of the whole 
'^orld. Our steam carrying-trade is just double the steam carrying- 
trade of all thei countries outside Greater Britain ; but that does not 
convey any idea of the extent of the interest which England has in 
the copunerce of the world. ^ • 

To take one instance which must be familiar to all who travel. 
The w^hede shipping trade of thedmportant port of Antwbrp, the largest 
on the pontinent, is in the hands of English firms. The same 
fltatement is true of many other foreign ports. Therefore, however . 
strong our . navy may be compared with the other navies of the world, 
the tash which our navy has to perform in protecting the commerce 
in which we are interested is ’out of all proportion great compared 
to the task of any other. Power to fulfil assigned work can only 
be judged by comparing the power with the work to be done. A 
child may better be able to fulfil its task if it only has to carry an 
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ounce thai^ a man if he has to lift a ton. Noir the task vhich onr 
navy has to undertake is like that of lifting a weight which is out of 
all proportion greater than the weight to be lifted by any other navy 
in the world. How easy is the twk which others We in attacking 
us I During the war between North and South in America, a 
few cruisers found their way among the ships of the North. The 
Southern States had nomavy whatever, while the North had then a 
very powerful fleet. Yet the action of those few cruisers produced 
the most enormous effect in transferring the carrying trade of 
America to our flag. Now, supposing a few cruisers to attack 
our commerce, plying as it does between all the ports and harbours 
of the world, what could happen but that freightage rates would go up 
immediately, and that almost the whole of our commerce would be 
transferred to another country. The carrying-trade of America has 
never returned to her. Would ours return to ns ? 

‘Is there, then, anything in the existing condition of our possessions 
on the map of the glohe which enables us. to meet that danger ? 
Yes; if our navy is of the strength which it ought to be, there are 
conditions which give us an advantage over every other country. 
Scattered bver the face of the globe, within convenient steaming 
distance of one another, we possess coaling stations. If those coaling 
stations are ^so securely in our hands that no one can during war- 
time ^^'fhe coal but ourselves, wc possess this enormous advantage 
ov^nostile cruisers, that, whereas our ships have the means of steam- 
-.^jing at will over all parts of the ocean, the others have not, and there- 
fore we can secure onr commerce. But if those coaling stations are 
not protected and defended, what must happen, and what will happen, 
is this, that the first cruiser that wants to prey upon our commerce 
goes into the coaling station the moment any squabble occurs, fills 
up her bunkers with the coal she wants, burns the rest, and steaming 
off to the next coaling station, repeats the process, and might thus 
defy pursuit by the strongest navy of the world. That is an opera- 
tion ^hich it is perfectly easy for any single cruiser to carry out, snd 
there is no reason why one or two cruisers might not in that way 
sweep and plunder the commerce of the world. It is, therefore, 
necessary maf. our coaling stations should be thoroughly < pro- 
tepted. Every English statesman oft both parties has had this fact 
before him for at least* fifteen years, <nd hnderstands it ; and it is 
only the fear of asking for a certain sum of money, and thns losing 
some popularity, that hu hitherto prevented the proper defence .of 
those coaling stations. It rests with the nation to insist that that 
shall be done thoroi^hly and promptly.' 

. At the same time, oifir enormous mercantile marine, whilst 'it 
causes nsithis danger, presents* ns also with im exceptional powOr, by ' 
enabling ns to take advantage of what is so well described in the hist' 
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volume of Mr. Kinglake’s “Histoiy of the Crimeii” as "the amphi- 
bious power of England ''—that is, the power of transferring and 
landing at any given point a military force more rapidly and effec- 
tively than any other Power in the world. The instance which Mr. 
Kinglake cites is the operations which we were able to undertake 
in ttib Sea of Azof, where, without loss of a single man, we 
destroyed the Bussian commerce, and carried the invasion into the 
very heart of the Empire. In the Franco-German war of 1870 the 
one danger wliich the Germans feared when making their invasion of 
'France was, that the French, having complete command of the sea, 
as against the small German navy, might be able to ship an expedi- 
tion of soldiers, which eould strike at any point of their northern 
coast on the Baltic. The strength of that probable expedition the 
Germans never placed at more than 50,000 men, but as that 
50,000 could strike at any point of their northern coast, it was 
necessary to defend all the coast line, and the Germans had to keep 
back for that pnrppse no fewer than four corps d’armde of about 35,000 
men each, or in all 140,000 men. 

Next, I propose to examine the map of Europe to see where 
this power can most effectively be exercised. The place where most 
obviously, to use Mr. Kinglake’s happy phrase, " land and sea must 
intertwine," is the greatpeninsula of Italy. Each little portand harbour 
along that coast— ^which is particularly 'difficult to defend, owing to its 
great length and the Apennine chain which separates the eastern 
from the western shore — ^is exposed to attack delivered by " amphi^. 
bious strength." The Italians themselves are fully alive to the 
danger of invasion by sea from France. Their mountaiil frontier, 

. which fronts France, is so strong that some of their own soldiers 
look upon it as " too strong." One of their generals put it in 
this way: "I, Deputy for the Italian Alps, general in the army, 
every time that I stand in my place in Parliament, shall say 
everything for the navy and nothing for the army." Th^ Italians 
have an' exceedingly fine army; they bare, in fact, a surplus 
of 800,000 men, who would be available for the support of the 
alliance with Germany and Austria in case of war between these 
countries on one side and France and Russia on th^oflier. Yet 
. these, men could not be stirred Jieyond the frontier, because of the 
danger from France by sea; due to the short "distance between the 
French and Italian coasts, and to the fact that the island of 
Corsica, in the possession of France, '’aOd her long southern seaboard 
give to. 'the French such opportunities against Sardinia and Sicily 
and the long Italian coast, that the Italians fear that the 
moment, war is declared all their ports ’would bo at onc% ex- . 
posed to the French fleet. They also fear that -the short dis- 
tance would enable tha iVench to ship something like four corps 
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d’arm4e against Italy. It is no exaggeration to say that npt 
o^e man ' of these d6(5,OOOj,- ‘irho would be otherwise available to . 
march beyond their, frontiei^/ can be stirred because of the danger 
from France. England alone would' be able to relieve that 
Italian army from the defence of their coast, and could transfer the 
control of the Mediterranean bj supporting the Italian navy, ^uro 
the . protection of the Italian ports, and set free 300,000 troops to 
join the' Central alliance — a force that could be offered by no other 
Ebwer. By our naval action alone, and without moving a single 
soldier from England, we are able to take this action in Europe, 
which will stop a Russian move on Herat, by offering to. the Central 
Powers, which can coerce Russia much more easily than we can, 
300,000 men, receiving as a quid pro quo a guarantee against 
Russian aggression in Asia. But that is only the first gift we havo 
to offer. 

Let us now look at the North of Europe. In 1864 Denmark was 
deprived of the provinces of Schleswig-Holstein by the action of 
Prussia and Austria, and those provinces now remain a part of Prussia. 
The Danes, having lost one part of their country, have put a strong 
line of fortresses on the narrow neek left to them. They have 60,000 
troops they can put into those fortresses, and it would be extremely, 
difficult for any country to make a direct attack and carry them. As 
Denmark hds a seaboard of very considerable extent, she is pretty easily 
coerced by anaval Power. It is almost certain that France and Russia, 
sj^yin^g'^mplete command of the sea, would be able — if Denmark were 
un'i^ing to attack the Power which has already robbed her of two 
provinces^ to coerce Denmark into lending herself to any scheme which 
th^y might desire. The Czar has lately been living on friendly terms 
at the Danish Court, and although we do not know all that passed, he 
is not likely to have been idle there. If Denmark would lend herself 
to a scheme of aggression, what might happen is this. France might 
easily se^d 50,000 men to Denmark, and Russia might do the same. 
By that means the 100,000 Franco-Rnssians added to the 60,000 Danes 
would make up 160,000 troops gathered in Denmark. On their fron tier 
towards .Germany the French have, since 1870, spent 130 millions 
sterling, and it is naturally towards that frontier that the German 
scheme of defence is most elaborated. , Germany has her great fortress 
of Metz far beyond the Rhine, but along the Rhine she has a. CQmplete 
series of fortresses, of which Strasbui^ is the most notable, giving her 
complete command of the passages of the Rhine. She has sixteen 
railway bridges alone, and a large number of other bridges which she 
can 6ither destroy or protect. The whole line of German '.defence- 
thus -lies forward towards the French frontier, and there is nothing to 
preveWt any large body of French troops land^ in Denmark from much- 
iog npou .the heart of the German Empire. Since then the. Germiws in 
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1870 kept back 120>000 or 140,000 mej^^fend off the attack of 60,000 
Frenchmen, it is certainly not an oteWriimate to say that fbr the 
purpose of fending off such a force as cWd be put into Denmark by 
France and Russia, it would be necessary to keep at least an army 
of 200,000 men back from the frontiers on either hand. 

Nor would the troops which Russia at all events could so employ 
be troops ;that would diminish her strength elsewhere. Sixty or 
eighty thoutmUd men sent from Russia into Denmark would not mean 
that she would have to deduct that number from the troops that she 
would be .pouring over the German frontier. For she has something 
like 7^000, 000 of men ultimately available. The numbers she can 
pour over the German frontier are limited only by the difficulty 
she would have in moving and feeding great numbers by bad roads 
and bad railways. Any troops, therefore, that she can employ in a 
different direction are simply so many added to the force which she is 
able to send against Germany. If our navy, joining the .Germans, 
transferred the command of the Baltic from the Russians to the 
Germans, in this question of Denmark alone we confer upon the 
alliance the advantage of at least 200,000 Germans, who must other- 
wise be kept back in order to protect the heart of the Empire from 
an attack through Deninark, so that our support to Italy and our 
protection of Germany against this danger from Denmark, would 
t(>gethcr set free 500,000. men lor the alliance of Central Europe. 
For such assistance we may demand a good return. 

The l;hird study of European geography to which I wish to drs^ 
attention is this. The old kingdom of Poland is butted into 
the heart of Germany, and looks as if Russia were almpst holding a 
pistol at the head of Germany iu Berlin. The great feature of 
all that country is the River Vistula, which runs through Russian 
territoiy, crosses the froiftier, and passes out to the Baltic. Prussia 
has all along her part of the Vistula a strong series of fortresses, 
and Russia also holds the northward . bend of the Vistula by a 
series ^ of sttong fortresses. Looking at the position of these 
on the map, it will be seen that the course of the Vistula 
gives to any German army iu occupation ^ of Eas^ Bnissia the 
opportunity to strike across the line along which &ny Russian 
troops in those provinces |tre supplied and fed, and cut them off 
from Russm. That danger to Russia is enhanced by the fact that 
the kingdom of Poland is cut off from Russia by enormous marshes. 
The whoU communication, therefore, between the mass of the kingdom 
of. Russia, and Poland itself depends on. the railways which connect 
Russia; .with Ppland, and these again depend on the bridges which 
exist, ioiver the Vistula. There are only two bridges — those of* 
Warsaw and Ivangorod^over the Russian Vistula. Moreover, the 
country to the west of Poland is without railways, and most difiScult 
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for militaiy movem^ts, while the Germans have ample railways over 
their part of the Vistula leading from all parts of Germany into East 
IVnssia. That is, no ‘doubt, very largely the reason why Bussia hits been 
crowding her troops in such enormous numbers into Boland, because 
she knows it will take her a long time to get her army there, while 
Germany can get her army ready and strike far more rapidly than she 
can. As a general result, it would be infinitely more easy for Germany, 
in. attacking Bussia, to make her attack upon Poland. ^But her being 
able to do so depends on her having a secure hold upon her province 
of East Prussia by continuing to possess her seaboard fortresses along 
the Baltic — Mcmel, Eonigsberg, and Danzig. For from these her 
army, when attempting to move into Poland beyond the Bussiain 
Vistula, would largely draw its supplies. Therefore it is practically 
certain that one of the earliest attempts of Bussia, possessed as she would 
be of the command of the Baltic^ and able to march an army by land from 
her depdts of Kovno and Dnbno, would be to attempt an attack upon 
Memel, Konigsberg, and Danzig, the Prussian defences of the Baltic. 
These fortresses are all connected together by three shallow arms of 
the Baltic, which run in between them. The consequence is, that as 
long as the attack upon those fortresses is only made by land, it is 
practically impossible to invest them or take them. But if a double 
attack were made upon them, by land and by sea, then' they could 
be completely invested. The naval command of the Baltic is 
therefore vital to both Bussia and Germany. If Germany poB< 
seSlbs it she can in all security carry out her attack upon Poland, 
trusting the defence of East Prussia to an army which would rest 
securely on the Baltic fortresses. If Bussia possesses it she can 
sooner or later reduce these fortresses, and thereby at one and the 
same time make the advance of a German fomy beyond the Bussian 
Vistula impossible, and begin herself a serious advance against Ger« 
many. Therefore, thanks again to the fact that among the German 
fortresses the shallow arms of the sea “ much intertwine," our navy 
ought to be able to offer a third most valuable accession to the strength 
of the Central Alliance. With such terms to offer to such an alliance 
Britun chn claim her quid pro quo. With the Central Powers we 
conld make it impossible for Bussia^either to attack us in India or 
to disturb the peace <of Europe, llie Central Alliance now formed in 
Europe is beyond all question a peace alliance. Neither Germany 
nor her Emperor desires war. . '^As it is vital to the interests of Britain 
to maintain the peace of Europe as long as possible, it is also 
our interest to add to that force for the security of peace by increas- 
ing the Powers which make for the peace of Europe ; but I do not 
think we ought to give thak increase without obtaining a guarantee 
that if peace is to reign in Europe it shall also reign in Asia. In 
Bussia there are all the conditions of social distprbance which are 
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constantly tempting tbe Czar to make war in some direction or other, 
so as to distract attention from home troubles, and the great danger 
is that if Russia finds :|lhe force in Europe too strong for her she 
may turn to Asia and try to let her blood out on us there. It is 
essential for us, on the one hand, if we possibly can, to add strength 
to the Central Alliance, but only to do so on condition that Russia 
should be prevented from attempting to touch Herat or the Heri- 
Rud, or to break the treaties she has made with us in regard to Asia. 
The one thing on which the question of our being able to secure such 
an alliance depends, is simply the question of whether we can in 
England . keep sufficiently cleiar in foreign policy of party struggles 
to give the statesmen of the Continent reason to depend upon 
the security that is given by the word of England. , We cannot 
afford to allow such matters to become the strife of partisans, 
but we must give to our statesmen the feeling that national 
opinion is behind them. Our navy is If this moment not in a 
condition to carry out my suggestions ; but I think that with this 
vast Empire and our enormous commerce, we should be ready to make 
such sacrifices as will give us a navy strong enough to support our 
allies, gnd will enable us to utilize our great mercantile marine so as 
to be able to ship 70,000 men at a moment's notice. It is excep- 
tionally necessary for us, because of the physical geography of the 
globe, because of our surrounding seas, and because of the places 
where land and sea much intertwine in Europe, to gain that grand 
advantage of having an army which can be at once shipped'"’^ 
board our magnificent transports, so as to secure that pow6r which 
^Germany and Italy dread from France, and to give support to 
Italy, Austria, and Germany in Denmark, provided they guarantee 
us our own security in .Asia. I do not think that is too much 
to ask for the greatest Empire that ancestors have ever left to their 
children. 


F. Maurice. 
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S TATE-SOOIALTSM has beon described by M. Leon Say as a German 
philosophy wliich was natural enough to a people with the j)oli- 
tical histoiy and habit s of the (jeniians, but which, in his opinion, was 
ill calculated to cross the French frontier, and was contrary to the very 
nature of the Anglo-Saxons. Sovereign and trader may be incom- 
patible occupations, as Adam Smith asserts, but in Germany at least 
they have never seemed so. There, Governments have always been accus- 
'"'Tfewsed to enter very considerably into trade and manufactures, partly 
to provide the public revenue, pai-tly to supply deficiencies of private 
enterprise, and partly, within more recent times, for reasons of a jso- 
called strategic” order, connected with the defence or consolidation 
of the new Empire. The German States possess, every one of them, 
more Crown lands and forests, in proportioh to their size, than any 
other countries in Europe, some of them, indeed, being able to meet 
half their public expenditure from this source alone ; and besides their 
territorial domain, most of them have an even more extensive indus- 
trial domain of State mines, or State breweries, or State banks, or State 
fouhdriesjb or State potteries, or State railways, and their rulers are 
still prqjectihg fresh conquests in the san^p dircetion by means of 
brandy and tobacco monopolies. Ulit in England things' stand far 
otherwise. She has sold ofl* most of her Crown lands, and is slowly 
parting with, rather than addii^ to, the remainder. She abolished 
State monopolies in the days of the Stuarts, as instniments of political 
oppression, And she has abandoned State bounties more, recently as . 
nurses of ^mmorcial ipcompetency. She owts her whole ihdustria' 
gi^atness, Ixot manufactures, her banks, her shipping, her railways, to 
some extent her veiy colonial possessions, to the unassisted energy of 
her private citizens. England has Iteen reared^ on the principle of 
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freedom, and never be brongbt, M. Say might not unreasonably 
conclude, to espouse the opposite principle of State-Socialism, unless 
the national character underwent a radical change. And yet, while ho 
was still writing, he w«e confounded to see signs, as he thought, of 
this alien philosophy obtaining, not simply an asylum, but really an 
ascendauiy in this country. It appeared to M. Say to bo striking 
every whit as strong a root'in our soil and climate as it had done in 
its native habitat, and he is disposed to join in the alarm, then recently 
sounded at Edinburgh by hlr. Gk>schen, that the soil and climate had 
changed, that the whole policy, opinion, and feeling of the Eriglish 
people with respect to the intervention of the public authority had 
undergone a revolution. 

Mr. Gk>schen had, in raising the alarm, shown some perplexity how 
far to condemn the change and how far to praise it, but he was quite 
clear upon its reality, and was possessed by a most anxious sense of its 
magnitude and gravity. “ We cannot,” sajd he, sei^ universal State 
action enthroned as a principle of government without misgiving.” 
Mr. Herbert. Spencer took up the cry with more' vehomonco, declaring 
that the age of British freedom was gone, and warning us to prepare 
for " the coming slavery.” M. de Laveleye, who is un(j[uestionably 
one of the most careful and competent foreign observers of our affairs, 
followed Mr. Spencer, and although, being himself a State-Socialist, 
he welcomed this alleged new era* as much as Mr. Spencer deprecated 
' it, he gave substantisJly the same description of the facts ; bo said, 
England, once so jealous for liberty, was now running ahea d of g U 
other nations on the career of State-Socialism. And that ^seems to 
hsive. become an established impression both at home and abroad. 
T^e French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences has devoted 
several successive sittings to the subject ; the eminent German econo- 
mist, Professor Nasse, has discussed it — and with much excellent 
discrimination — in an article on the decline of economic individualism 
in England ; and it is now the current assumption of the journals and 
of popular conversation in this country, that a profound chamge has 
come over the spirit of English politics in the course of the^'present 
generation — a change from the old trust in liberty to a n^, trust in 
State regulation, and from the French doctrine of lameg-faire to the 
German doctrine of State-Socialism. * 

Btit.this assumption, notMth^anding the currency it has obtained 
and the distinguished authorities ^ whom it is supported, is in 
reality exaggerated and nndiscriminating. While marking the grow- 
• ing frequency of Government interventions, it makes no attempt to 
distinguish between interventions of one kind and int^entions of 
.another kind, and it utterly fmls to recognize that EngliM opinion — • 
whether exhibited in legislative work or economic writings — was not 
dominated ly the principle of la/isseit-fairt in the past any more than 
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in the present, but that it really has all along obe^d a fairly well- 
defined positive doctrine of social politics, which g^e'the State a- 
considerable concurrent rdle in the social and industrial development 
of the conununity. The increasing frequency of Government inter- 
ventions is in itself a simple and unavoidable concomitant of the 
growth of society. With the rapid transformations of modem indus- 
trial life, the increnso and concentration of population^ and the general 
• spread of enlightemnent, we cannot expect to retain the political or 
legislative inactivity of stationary ages. As Mr. !Q!eam remarks, 
“ All the volnme.s of the statutes, from their beriming under Henry 
in. to the clo.se of the reign of George II., do not equal the quantity 
of legislative work done in a decade of any subsequent reign ” (“ Theory 
of Legal Duties and Rights,” p. 21). The process has been continuous 
and progressive, and it suffered no interruption in the period which is. 
usually supposed to have been peculiarly sacred to laissez-faire. Oir 
the contrary, that period will be found to exceed tho period that went 
before it in legislative activity, exactly as it has in turn been itself 
exceeded by our own time. On any theory of the State’s functions, an 
increase in the number of laws and regulations was inevitable ; it was 
only part and portion of the natural growth of things ; but such an 
increase affords no evidence, not even a presumption, of any change 
in tho principles by which legislation is governed, or in the purposes 
or functions for which the power of*the State is habitually invoked. A 
mere growth of work is not a multiplication of functions ; to get a result; 
.., jve m ust first analyse the work done and discriminate this from that. 

Sow, in the first place, when compared with other nations England 
has beeJi doing singularly little in the direction — ^the distuu^vely 
Socialistic direction — of multiplying State industries and enlar^g 
the public property in the means of production. Municipalities, 
indeed, have widened their industrial domain considerably; it has 
become common for them to take into their own hands things like 
the gas and water supply of the community which would in any case 
be monopolies, and their management, being exposed to an extremely 
effective local opinion^ is generally very advantageous. But while 
local aqthorities have done so much, the central Government has held 
back, idaqy new industries have come into being during the present 
reign, but have nationalized noqe of them except the telegraphs. 
We have added to the Post-Office^ the *departmenta of the Savings 
Bank and the Parcels Post ; we have, for purely militaiy reasons, 
extended our national dockyardii and arms factories since the. (hamean 
war, but without thereby enhatioin g national confidence in Glovenunent 
management ; we have, for diplomatic purposes, bought shares in the 
. Suez GazA; we have ^andertaken a few small jobs of testihg and 
stamping, such as the branding of hearings ; but we are novt the cmly 
- Enropealx nation that has no State railway ; we have refrained from 
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nationalizing the telephones, though l^ally entitled to do so ; and we 
voty rarely give^Bubventions to private enterprises. This is much less 
the effect of deliberate political conviction than the natural fruit of 
the character and drcumstoncCs of the people, of their powerful 
private resouichs and those habits of conuherdal association which M. 
Chevalier speaiks of with so much friendly envy, complaining that his 
own countrymen could never be a great industrial nation because th^ 
had no* taste for acquiring them. In the English colonies, where 
capital is more scarce, Government is required to do very much more ; 
most of them have State railways, and some, I^w Zealand for instance. 
State insurance oiBces for fite and life. These colonial experiments 
will have great weight with the Englisli public in settling the problem 
of Government management under a democracy, and if they prove 
snccessful will undoubtedly influence opinion at home to follow their 
example ; but as things ore at present there is no a])])earance of any 
great body of English opinion moving in that direction. 

But while England has lagged behind other nations in this parti* 
cular class of Government intervention, there is another class in which 
she has undoubtedly run far before them all. If we have not been 
multiplying State industries, we have been very active in extending 
and establishing popular rights, by moans of new laws, new adminis- 
trative regulations, or new systems of industrial jwlice. |n fact, the 
greater part of our recent social legislation has been of this order, and 
it is of that legislation M. de Laveleye is thinking when he says 
England is taking the lead of tho nations in the career of State-Socialism; 
but that is nothmg new ; if we are in advance of other nations iii£st.-b- 
lishing popular rights to-day, we hove been in advance of thtjim in that 
work for centuries already. That peculiarity also has its roots in our 
national history and character, and is no upstart fashion of the hour. 
Now, without raising the question whether the rights which our recent 
social legislation has seeh fit to establish, ore in all cases and respects 
rights that ought to have been established, it is sufficient for our present 
purpose to observe that at least this is obviously a very different class 
of intervention from tho last, because if it does' not belong to, it is 
certainly closely allied with, those primary ffuties which are every- 
where included among the necessary functions of all government, the 
protection of the citizen from force and fraud. To protect a right, 
you must first establish ydb must first r^gnize* it, define its 
scope, and invest it with the swetion of authority. With the pro- 
grecB of Bodiety fresh perils emerge and fresh protections must be 
devi^d ; the old legtd right needs to be reconstructed to meet the 
new situation, or a new right must be created hitherto unknown 
perhaps, unless ly analogy, to the law. ^’^t even her^ the novelty 
lies, not in the principle — for all right is a protection of the weak, of 
ought to be so— but in the situation aldne ; in the rise of the factory 
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system, which called for the Factory Acts ; in tho growth of large 
towns, which called for Health and Dwellings Acts ; in tl^e extension 
of joint-stock companies, which called for the Limited Liahility Acts ; 
in the monopoly of railway transportation, which called for the rego- 
lation of rates ; or in the spread of scientific agriculture, which 
required *the constitution of a new sort of property, the property of a 
tenwt-farmer in his own unexhausted improvements. 

l?his peculiarity of the industrial and ^ocial legislation of England has 
not escaped the cacute intelligence of Mr, Goschen. Mistrustful as he is 
of Government interven1|pn, Mr. Goschen observes with satisfaction that 
the great majority of recent Government interventions in England have 
been undertaken for moral rather than economic ends. After quoting 
Mr. Thorold Rogers’ remark, that these interventions generally had the 
good economic aim of preventing the waste of national resources, he says: 

But I believe that certainly in the case of the Factory Acts, &nd to a 
great hxtenft in tho case of the PMiication Acts, it was a moral rather than 
an economic infiuence — the conscientious feeling of whnt was right rather 
than the intellectual feeling of ultimate .material gain — ^it was the public 
imagination touched by obligations of our higher nature — which supplied 
the tremendous motive-power for passing laws which put the State and its 
inspectors in the place of father or mother as guardians of a child’s education, 
labour, and health” Addresses,” p. C2). 

The State nnteifered not because the child had a certain capital 
value as an instrument of future .production which it would be 
imprudent to lose, but because the child had certain rights — certain 
broad moral claims — as a human being which the parents* natural 
autROltby must not be suffered to violate or endanger, and which the 
State, as fhe supreme protector of all rights, really lay under a simple 
moral obligation to secure. Refonns of this character arc naturally 
inspired by moral influences, by sentiments of justice or of humanity, 
by a feeling that wrong is being done to a, class of the community 
who are placed in a situatiori of comparative weakness, inasmuch as 
they are deprived — whether through the force of circumstances or the 
selfish neglect of their superiors — of what public opinion recognizes to 
be essential conditions qLiiormal human existence. Now, most of the 
legislation which has led Mr. Goschen to declare that universal 
action is* flow enthroned in England . has belonged to this order. It 
has been guided by ethical and not Jby economic considerations. .It 
has been employed mainly in readjusting lights, in establishing fresh 
securities for just dealing and humane living; but it has been very 
chary of following Continental dbuntries m nationalizing industries. 
When therefore Mr. Spencer tells M. de Laveleye that the reason 
why England is extending the functions of her Government ^ much 
pxore than other nations ^^is obviously because there is great sdope for 
the further extension of theiu here, while abroad there is little scope 
for thO '^further extension of them,” his explanation is singularly 
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inappropriate. England has not been extending the functions of 
gOTomment all round, but she has moved in the direction where she 
had less scope to- move, and. has stood still in the direction where she 
had more scope to move than other countries. And it i^ im^^wrtant 
to keep this distinction in mind when we hear it so often stated in 
too general terms that we have discarded our old belief in individual 
liberty and set up “ nniyersal State action ” in its place. 

But 4hose who complain of England having broken off from her old 
moorings, not only exaggerate her leanings to authority in the present, 
but they also i^ore her concessions to authorityiin the past. English 
statesmen and economists have never entertained the rigid aversion to 
Government interference that is vulgarly attributed to them, but 
with all their profound belief in individual liberty they have always 
reserved for the Government a concurrent sphere of social and 
economic^ activity — what may even be designated a specidc social and 
economic mission. A few words may be usefully, devoted to this 
English doctrine of social politics here, not merely because they may 
serve to dispel a prevailing error, but because they will furnish a good 
vantage-ground for seizing and judging of a principle of government 
which is to-day in every month, but unfortunately bears in every 
mouth a different meaning — ^the principle of State-Socialism. 

It is commonly believed that the English doctrine of social politics 
is the doctrine of laism-faire, and our economists are continually 
reviled as if they sought to leave the world to tlie play of self- 
interest and competition, unchecked by any ideas of social justice or 
individual human right. But in truth the doctrine of laism-famriiM 
never been held by any English thinker, unless, perhaps, Mr. fflerbert 
Spencer. Mr, Spencer’s first work, “ Social Statics,” was an exposi- 
tion of ^e theory that the end of all government was the liberty of 
the individual, was the realization for every citizen of the greatest 
amountiof liberty it was possible for him to enjoy without interfering 
with the corresponding claims of his fellow-citizens. The individual 
had only one right — ^the right to equal freedom with everybody elcK), 
and the State had only one duty — ^tho duty of ^protecting that right 
agwst violence and fraud. It could not stir beyond that task with- 
out treading on the right of some one, and therefore it ouglft'not to 
stir at all. It had nothing to do with health, or religion, or taorals, 
or educ^on, or relief of distreos,, or public convenience of any sort, 
except leave them sternly alone. It must, of course, renounce the ■ 
thought of bounties and protective duties, but it must also" give up 
marking plati^ minting coin, and stamping butter ; it must take no 
part in building harbours or lighthouses or roads or canals; and 
even a toira. coni^l cannot without offence .undertake to pave or 
clean .or light the streets under its jurisdiction. It is only fair to say 
that Mr, Spencer refuses to be bound now by every detail of his 
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youthful theory, but he has repeated the substance of it in his recent 
work, “ The lian versus The State,” which is' written to prove that 
the only thing we want from the State is protection, and that the 
protection we want most of late is protection against our protector. 

This th^iy is certainly about as extreme a development of indivi- 
dualism as could well be entertained ; and though it has been even 
distanced in one or two points by Wilhelm von Humboldt — ^who 
objected, for example, to marriage laws* — no important Unglish 
writer has ventured near it. The description of the State's business 
as the business of protecting the citizens from force hnd fraud, has 
indeed been familiar in our literature since the days of Locke, and 
isolated passages may be cited from the works of various political * 
thinkers, which, if taken by themselves, would seem to deny to the 
State any right to act except for purposes of self-protection. • John 
Stuart Mill himself speaks sometimes in that way, although ^e know, 
from the chapter he devotes to the subject of Government interfercncai 
in his ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy,” that ho really assigned to 
the State much wider functions. When we examine the writings of 
English economists and statesmen, and the principles they employ in 
the discussion of the social and industrial questions of their time, it 
seems truly strange how they ever came to be credited with any 
scruple on ground of principle to invoke the power of the State for 
the solution of such questions when that seemed to them likely to 
prove of effectual assistance. 

The social doctrine which has prevailed in England for the last 
Centewy is “ the simple and obvious system of natural liberty” taught 
by Adatn Smith ; but the simple and obvious system of natural liberty 
is a very different thing from the system of laissez-faire with which it 
is so commonly confounded. Its main principle, it is true, is this : 

<< Every man,” says Smith, ** as long as he does not violate the laws of 
justice, is left perfectly free to pursue his own interest his own way, and to 
bring both his industry and capital into competition with those of any other 
man or older of men. The Sovereign is completely discharged from a duty, 
in the attempting to perform which he must always be exposed to innumer- 
able delusions, and for the proper performance of which no human wisdom 
or knowledge could ever be sufficient: the duty of superintending the 
industry of private people and of directing it towards the employmentslUost 
suitable to tl^ interests of the society ” (** Wealth of Nations,” book iv. c. 9). 

But while the Sovereign is discharged froxn an industrial duty which he is 
incapable of performing satisfactorily, he is far from being dii^hiu*ged 
fipm all industrial responsibility whatsoever, for Smith immedia^ly 
proceeds to map out the limits of his functions as follows , 

* It is only fair to this eminent man to remember that his mature opinions must not 
be looked for in his essay, ** Ideen zu einem Versuch die Griinzen der< Wirksiunkeit 
dea Staats zn bestimmen,” which was written in his early youth, and never pnblu^ed 
until after its author’s death. Altho^h in this work he condemns aU State muci^on, 
be Hved to be a famous Minister ef education himself, and to take a great' part in 
the Fmasian system of publio instruction. 
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According to the system of natural liberty, the Sovereign has only three 
duties to attend to — ^three duties of great importance, indeed, but plftin and 
intelligible to common understandings: first, the duty of protecting the 
society frpm the violence or invasion of other independent societies; 8econd> 
the duty of protecting, as far as possible, every member of the society from 
the injustice or oppression of every other member of it, or the duty of 
establishing an es^ct administration of justice; and thirdly, the duty of 
erecting and maintaining certain works and certain public institutions which 
it can never be for the interest of any individual or small number of indivi- 
duals to erect and maintain ; because the profit could never repay the expense 
to any individual or small number of individuals, though it may frequently 
do much more £han repay it to a great society.” 

The State is required to protect us from other evils besides the 
evils of force and fraud — ^infectious diseases, for example, are in the 
context mentioned expressly — and to supply us with many other ad- 
vantages besides the advantage of protection. Some of these advan- 
tages were of a material or economic order, and others bf an intellec- 
tual or moral. The material advantage^ consist for the most part of 
provisions for facilitating the general commerce of the country — such 
things as roads, canals, harbours, the Post, the Mint — or provisions 
for facilitating particular branches of commerce ; and among these he 
instances the incorporation of joint-stock companies endowed by 
charter with exclusive trading privileges; and the reason which, 
according to Smith, entitles the State to intervene in this class of 
cases, and which at the same time prescribes the length to which its 
inlcrvention may legitimately go, is that individuals are unable to do 
the work satisfactorily themselves, or that the State has from its 
nature superior qualifications for the task. The intellectual ornrhoral 
advantages which Smith asks from the State ai^ mostly previous for 
sustaining the national manhood and character, such as a system of 
compulsory military training, or a system of compulsory — and if not 
gratuitous, still cheap — education ; and it is important to mark that 
he asks for these measures, not on the ground of their political or 
military expediency, but on the broad ground that cowardice and 
ignorant axe in themselvts public evils, from which the State is as 
much bound, if it can, to save the people, as it is bound to save them 
from violence or fraud. Of military training he observes : — ^ 

To prevent that sort of mental mutilation, deformity, aqjd wretchedness 
which cowardice necessarily involv^ in it from spreading themselves through 
the great body of the people, |iroulc(vdeserve the serious attention of Govern- 
ment, in the same manner as it womd deserve its most serious attention to 
pre^nt adeprosy or any other loathsome and offensive disease, though 
neither mortal nor dangerouff, from sproading itself among them, though 
perhaps no other public good might result from such attention be^des the 
preventipu of so great a public evil ” (** Wealth of Nations,” book v. c, 1). 

And he px^ceeds to speak of education : — r 

‘Mkesame thing may be said of the gross ignorance and stupidity which 
in a civilized society seems so frequently to tenumb the understandings of all 
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the inferior ranks of people. A man without the proper use of the intellec- 
tual faculties of a man is, if possible, more contemptible than even a coward, 
and seems to be mutilated and deformed in a still more essential part of the 
character of human nature. Though the State was to derive no advantage 
from the instruction of the inferior ranks of people, it would still.deserve its 
attention that they should not be altogether uninstructed.’’ 

Compulsory military training and a system of nfttional education 
would no doubt be conducive to the stricter ends of all government ; 
the one would strengthen the defences of the nation against foreign 
enemies, and the other would tend to the diminution oftcrime at home ; 
but Smith, it will be seen, explicitly refuses to take that ground. 
The State’s duty in the case would be the same though no such results 
were to follow, for the State has other duties to perform besides the 
maintcnanco of peace and the repression of crime. It would probably 
be admitted, he thinks, that it was as incumbent on the State to take 
steps to arrest the progress of a ‘‘mortal and dangerous ” disease as it 
was to stop a foreign invasion ; but he goes further, and contends that 
it was equally incumbent on the State to arrest the progress of a 
merely “ loathsome and offensive” disease, for the simple reason that 
such a disease was a mutilation or deformity of our physical man- 
hood. And just as the State ought to prevent the mutilation and 
deformity of our physical manhood, so the State ought to prevent the 
mutilation and deformity of our moral and intellectual manhood, and 
was bound accordingly to provide a system of military training and a 
system of popular education, to prevent people growing up ignoi^t 
and cowardly, because the ignorant man and the coward were men 
witSoSti^he proper use of the faculties of a man, and were mutilated 
and deformed in esi|pitial parts of the character of human nature. 
At bottom Smith’s principle is this — ^that men have an original claim 
— a’blairft as original as the claim to safety of life and property — ^to all 
the essential conditions of an unmutilated and undeformed manhood, 
and that is really, only another expression for the principle that lies at 
the foundation of all civil and human right, that men have a right to 
the essential conditions of a normal humamty, to the presuppositions 
of all humane living, to the indispensable securities for the proper 
realizatipn of our common vocation efi human beings. The right to 
personal liberiy — ^ power of working for ends of our own pre- 

scribing, and** the right of propertyc— to the power of retaining what * 
we.liave made, to be^the instrument^ of ihrther activities for tlie ends 
we have prescribed for ourselves — rest really on no other ground than 
that the privileges claimed are essential conditions of a nomal, an 
nnmutilated and undeformed manhood, and it is on this broad gjround 
that Adam Smith justifies the State’s intervention to stop disease. and 
* education. 

Sidith held but a poor epinion of the capacities of Gtoveitenent 
mana^ment, and especially of English Government man^gmkienty 
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which, he asserted, was characterized in rimes of peace hy “ the sloth- 
ful and' negligent profusion that was natural to monarchies,” <*"<1 in 
times of war by “ all the thoughtless extravc^anoe ” that was peculiar 
to dempcrfibies ; but nevertheless he had no hesitation in asking 
Government to undertake a considerable number of industrial enter- 
prises, becaute he believed that these were enterprises which Govern- 
ment with all its faults was better fitted to conduct successfully than 
private adventurers were. On the other hand, Smith entertained the 
highest possible belief in individual liberty, but he had never any 
scruple about sacrificing liberty of contract where the sacrifice was 
depianded by the great moral end of government — ^the maintenance of 
just and humane dealing between man and man. For example, the 
suppression of the truck system, which is sometimes condemned as an 
undiA^ interference with freedom of contract, was strongly supported 
by Smith, who declared it to be “ quite just and equitable,” inasmuch 
as it merely secured to the workmen the pay they were entitled to 
receive and “ imposed no real hardship on the masters — ^it only obliged 
them to pay that value in money which they pretended to pay, but did 
not really pay, in goods.” It was only a just and necessary protection 
of the weaker party to a contract against an oppressive exaction to 
which, like the apothecary in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” his poverty might 
have consented, but not his will. Precisely analogous]^is Smith’s position 
concerning usuiy laws. Usury laws are seldom defended now ; for 
one thing, money has become so abundant that the competition of 
lender witli lender may be trusted to as a better security for fair and 
reasonable treatment of borrowers than a Government enactmgd!twuld 
provide. But Smith in his day was strongly in favour of fixing a legal 
rate of interest, because he thought it was necessary to prevent the 
practice of extortion by unscrupulous deale^ on necessitous clients. 
His views on truck and usury show that he had no sympathy with those 
who contend that the State must on no account interfere with grown- 
up people in the bargains they may make, inasmuch as grown-up 
people may be expected to be quite capable of looking effectively after 
their own interest. Smith recognized that grown-up people were often 
in natural -circumstances where it was practically impossible^fpr them 
to assert effectively not thek interests 'merely, but even their essential 
claims aa fellow-citizens ; and that therefore it was the State's duty to 
come to the aid of those whose ol^n economic position was weak, and 
to force upon the strong certain responsibilities — or at least secure for 
the we^k certain broad, positive conditions — ^which just and humane 
dealing ittight demand. 

Now, in these ideas about truck and usury, as in the proposals pre- 
viously touched upon for checking the growth of disease or cowardice ' 
or ignorance, is not the principle of social politics that is applied by 
Smith precisely the principle that runs through our whole recent 
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social legislation — ^factory, sanitaiy, and educational — ^the principle of 
the State’s obligation to secure the people in the essential conditions 
of all normal manhobd ? German writers often take Smith for an 
exponent, if not for the founder, of what they call the 'RteMstaai 
theoiy-T-the theory that the State is mainly the protector of right ; but 
in reality Smith’s doctrine corresponded pretty closely with their own 
Htdtur-^nd-WoMfoJirisiaat theory — ^the theory that the State is a 
promoter of culture and welfare ; and if further pixwf were wanted it 
might be found in the fact that in his doctrine of taxation he departs 
altogether from the economic principle, which is popularly associated 
with the Rechtstaat idea, and is supposed to be a corollary of it, that 
a’ tax is a quid pro quo, a price paid for a service rendered, and ought 
therefore to be imposed on individuals in proportion to the service 
they respectively receive from the State ; and instead of this ecoiiomic 
principle he lays down the broad ethical one, that a tax is a public 
obligation which individuals ought to be called upon to discharge in 
proportion to their respective abilities. The rich cannot fairly be said 
to gd more good from the State than the poor ; they probably get less, 
because they are better capable of providing for their own defence ; 
but the rich are able to do more good to the State than the poor, and 
because they are able they are bound. 

Such is the social doctrine of Adam Smith, and it is manifestly no 
doctrine of rigid individualism, calling out for freedom at any price, 
or banning all interference with the natnral play of Belf>interest and 
competition. And this doctrine has been substantially the doctrine of 
his suc(^sors as well. It would be beyond our present scope to trace 
the history of the doctrine of social politics through the writings of the 
whole suqpession of English economists, nor is it necessary. We shall 
choose a representative economist from the group who are generally 
reckoned the most narrow and unsyrapatHetic, who are accused of 
having shifted political economy off the broader lines on which it had 
been launched by Smith, who are counted the great idolaters of self- 
interest and natursd law, and the scientific associates of the much' 
abused Manchester school — ^viz., the disdples of Bicardo. Ricardo 
himself tenches only incidentally on the functions of the State, but he 
then does so ^ defend intervenrions, such as minting money, marlring 
plate, testing drugs, examining medial candidates, and the like, which 
are meant to guard people against deceptions they are themselves, in- 
oompfitent to detect. Moreover,* he was a strong advocate for at least 
one mportant extension of the State’s industrial rdle — he wos^ estab- 
■lUdi a National Bank of issue with exclusive privileges ; and- it is not 
unii^teresting to remember that in his place in Parliament he brought 
the suggestion of a system of Government aniitdtles'for the 
acsoominodation of working men, which was introduced by Mr. Gfladstone 
half a century later, and has been denounced iif. certain qnatters as 
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that statesman’s fitst step in Socialism, and that he was one of a 
very small minority who voted for a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
Social system of Robert Owen- 

But'if Ricardo is comparatively silent on the subject, we fortunately 
possess a very ample discussion of it by one of his leading disciples, 
Mr. J. R! McCulloch. When Ricardo died, James Mill wrote to 
McCulloch, As you and I are his. ^wo and only genuine disciples, 
his memory must be a point of connection between us ; ” and it was on 
McCulloch that the mantle of the master descended. His ‘‘ Principles 
of Political Economy," which may be said to be an exposition of the 
system of economics according tO' Ricardo, was for many years the 
principal textbook of the science, and will still be admitted to be tho 
best and most complete statement of what, in the cant of the present 
day, is called orthodox political economy. McCulloch, indeed, is more 
than merely the expositor of that system ; he is really one of its 
founders, tho author of one of its most famous dogmas, at least in 
its current form, the now exploded doctrine of the Wagesfund; 
and of all tho adhe.rents of this orthodox tradition, McCulloch is 
commonly considered the hardest and most narrow. There are 
economists who are supposed to show a native generous warmth 
which all the severities of their science are unable to quell. John 
Stuart Mill is known to have come under St. Simonian influences 
in his younger days, a^jd to have been fond ever afterwards of 
calling himself a Socialist; and Professor Sidgwick, in our own 
day, is often credited — and not unjustly — with a like br^th of 
heart, and in publislung his views of Government interference, he 
gives them the name of . “ Economic Socialism.” But in selecting 
McCullocJi, we select an economist the rigour of whose principles has 
never been suspected, and yet so striking is the uniformity of the 
English tradition on this subject, that in reality neither Mr. Mill nor 
Mr. Sidgwick professes a broader doctrine of social politics, or goes a 
step further, or more heartily on the road to Socialism than that 
accredited champion of individualism, John Ramsay McCulloch. 

McCulloch's ‘‘Principles” contains — ftom the second edition in 
1830 onward to the last author’s edition in 1849 — a speciaf chapter 
on the limits of Government interference; and the oLapter starts 
with an explicit repudiation of the doctrine of Imssez-faire^ which was 
then ai^parently only beginning to come into vogue in England. 

“An idea,” says McCulloch, “seems however to have been recently gain- 
ing ground that the duty of Government with regard to the domestic policy 
of the country is alm^t entirely of a negative kind, and that it has merely 
to mmtain the Purity of property and the freedom of industry. But its 
duty^ is by no means so simple and easily defined as those who support this 
opinion would have us to believe. It is certainly true that its interference 
with the pursmts of individuals has been, in very many instances, exerted in 
a wrongsdirection, and carried to a ruinous excess. Still, however, it is easy 
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o see that we should fall into a very great error if we supposed that it 
might be entirely dispensed with. Freedom is not, as some app^ to thitik, 
the end of govemmeiit ; the advancement of the public prosperity and hap- 
piness is its end ; and freedom is valuable in so far only as it contributes to 
bring it about. In laying it down, for example, that individuals should be 
permitted, without lot or hindrance, to engage in any business or profession 
they may prefer, the condition that it is not injurious to oth^ is always 
understrod. No one doubts the propriety of Government interfering to 
suppress what is or might otherwise become a public nuisance ; nor does any 
one doubt that it may advantageously interfere to give facilities to commerce 
hy negotiating treaties with foreign powers, and by removing such obstacles 
as cannot be removed by individuals. But the interference of Government 
cannot be limited to cases of this sort. However disinclined, it is obliged to 
interfere in an infinite variety of ways and for an infinite variety of pur- 
poses. It must, to notice only one or two of the dosses of objects requiring 
its interference, decide as to the species of contract to which it will lend its 
sanction, and the means to be adopted to enforce true performance ; it must 
decide in regard to the distribution of the property of those who die intestate, 
and the eifect to be given to the directions in wills and testaments ; and it 
must frequently engage itself, or authorize individuals or associations to engage, 
in various sorts of undertaldngs deeply affecting tlie rights and interests of 
others and of society. The furnishing of elementary instruction in the 
ordiniiry branches of education for all classes of persons and the astablish- 
ment of a compulsory provision for the support .of the destitute poor are 
generally also included, and apparently with the greatest propriety, among 
the duties incumbent on administration” (p. 262 ). 

^ He allows ^tate ownership and State management of mdustrial 
works, wherever State ownership and management are more oflicient 
for the purpose than private enterprise — in other words, where 
they more economical — as in the cases of the coinage, roads, 
harbour, postal communication, &c. He would expropriate land 
for railway purposes, grant a monopoly to the railway company, 
and then subject it to Government control in the public interest; 
he would impose %]any sorts of restrictions on freedom of con- 
tract, freedom of industry, freedom of trade, freedom of property, 
and freedom of bequest ; and, what is more important, ho recognizes 
clearly that with the growth of society fresh interferences of a serious 
character will be constantly called for, which may in some cases in- 
,volve the application of antirely new principles, or throw on the 
.Govemtlient work of an entirely new character. 

For exara3[)le, he is profoundly impressed with the dangers, of the* 
manufacturing systegn, which he . ^w growing and multiplying all 
^und him, and so far from dreaming that the course of .industry 
should remain uncontrolled, ho even ventures, in a remarkable p^sage^ 
to express the doubt whether it may not “ in the en^'befounid that it 
was unwise to . allow the manufacturing system to gain so great an 
^cendani^ as it has done in this country, and that measux^ should 
havetl^n early adopted to check and moderate its growth? (p. 191). 
lie hdWts that a decisive answer to this question could only 1^ given 
}yy the, economists of a future generation, after q. longer es^gei;ilj^ of 
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the system than ipvas possible when he wrote, but he cannot conceal 
the grayest apprehension at the preponderance which manufactures 
were rapidly gaining in our industrial economy. ^ And his reasons arer 
worthy of attention: the first is the destruction of llie old moral tics 
that knit masters and men together. 

“ But we doubt whether any country, how wealthy soever, should be looked 
upon as in a healthy sound state, where the leading interest consists of a 
small number of groat capitalists, and of vast numbei's of workpeople in their 
employment, but unconnecteAwith them by any ties of gratitude, sympathy^ 
or affection. This estrangement is occasioned by the great scale on which 
labour is now' carried on in most businesses; and by the consequent im* 
possibility of the masters becoming acquainted, even if they desired it, with 

the great bulk of their workpeople The kindlier feelings liave no share 

in an intercourse of this sort ; speaking generally, everything is regulated on 
both sides by the narrowest and most selfish view's and considerations ; a man 
and a machine being treated with about the same sympathy and regard ” 
(p. 193). 

The second reason is the suppression of the facilities of advancement 
enjoyed by labourers under the previous regime. ‘‘ Owing to the 
greater scale on which employments are now mostly carried on, work- 
men have less chance than formerly of advancing themselves or their 
families to any higher situation, or of exchanging the character of 
labourers for that of masters” (p. 188). For the majority of the 
working-class to be thus, as he expresses it, “condemned as it were 
to perpetual helotism,” is not conducive to the health of a nation. 
The third reason is the comparative instability of manufactuidng busi- 
ness. It becomes a matter of the most serious concern for a State, 

“ w'hen a very large proportion of the populatio^has bcen,^urough 
their agency, rendered dependent on foreign demand, and on tlie 
caprices and mutations of fashion” (p. 192). That also is a slate of 
things fraught with danger to the health of a community. McCulloch 
always treats political economy as if he defined it — and tlie d(»finition 
would be better than his owui — as the science of the w'orking of indus- 
trial society in health and disease; and he always throw's on the State 
a considerable responsibility in the business of social hygiene ; going so 
far, we have seen in the passages just quoted, as to’ suggest whether 
a legal check ought not to have been imposed on the free growth of* 
tlie factory system, on account of its bad eftects on the economic 
position of the labouring class.. We had suffered the system to 
advance too far to impose •that# check now”, biit there were other 
measures which, in his opinion, the Legislature might judiciously take 
in the! same interest. It is of coui*se impossible, by Ad of Parliament, 
to infuse higher views of duty or warmer feelings of ordinaiy human 
regard into the relations betw'ecn manufacturers and their workmen ; 
but the State might, according to McCulloch, do something to mitigate . 
the modem plague of commercial crises, by a policy of free trade, by 
adopting a sound monetary system, by securing a continuance of peace* 

VOL. LIV. • V B 
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and by •* such a scheme of public charity as might, fully relieve the 
distresses without insulting the feelings or lessening the industry of 
the labouring classes;’ (p. 192). 

As with commercial crises, so with other features of the modem 
industrial system ; wherever they lend to the deterioration of the 
labouring class, McGiillocli always holds the States bound to intervene, 
if it can, to prevtmt such a result. IIo would stop the immigration of 
what is somctim(\s called pauper labour — of bodies of work-people 
brought up in an inhu’ior standard of lif(' — bi'causo their example and 
their competition tend to pull down the native population to their own 
level. The example he chooses is not the Jewish element in the East- 
end of London, but the much more important case of the Irish immigra- 
tion into Liverpool and Glasgow ; and while he would prefer to see 
Government taking steps to improve the Irish people in Ireland itself, 
he declares that, if that is not practicable, then “justice to our own 
l^eople requires tliat measures should bo adopted to hinder Great 
Britain from being overrun with Iho outpourings of this ojjkhm 
2^nu)}crum, to hindcT Ireland from draggijig us down to the same hope- 
less abyss of pauperism (iiid wretchedness in which she is sunk ” (p. 422). 
This policy may be wise, or it may not, but it shows very plainly — 
what appears so often in his writings — liow deeply McCulloch’s mind 
was penetrated with the conviction that one of the greatest of all the 
dangers from which the State ought to do what it well can to preserve 
the people, was the danger of falling to a lowtu* standard of tastes and 
requirements, and thereby losing ambition and industry, and the very 
possibiii^ of rising^^gain. 

“ This lowering of the opinions of tho labouring class with respect to tljo 
mode in which they should live, is peihaps tho most serious of all the evils 

that can befall them The example of such individuals or bodies of 

individuals as submit quietly to have their wages reduced, and wlio arc content 
if they get only mere necessaries, should never be*held up for public imitation. 
On the central^’’, everything should be done to make such apithy bo esteemed 
discreditable. The best interests of society require that the rate of wages 
should bo elevated as high as possible — that a taste for comforts and enjoy- 
ments should be widely difFused and, if possible, ^intenvoven with national 
habits and prejudices. Very low wages, by rendering it impossible for in- 
^creased exeiiions to obtain any considerable increase of advantages, effectually 
hinder tliSn from being made, and are of all others the most powerful cause 
that idleness apathy that contents itself with what can barely continue 
animal existence” (p. 415). 

And he goes on to refute the idea of Benjamin Franklin, that high 
wages breed indolent and dissipated habits, and to contend that they 
, not only improve the character and efficiency of the labourer, but are 
in the end a source of gain, instead of 'loss, to the employer. But, 
^ although the maintenanoo of a high rate of wages is so great an object 
of public solicitude, it was^ an object which it was, in McCulloch’s 
judgment, outside the State’s province, simply because it was outside 
its power, to do anything directly to promote, because while authority 
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could fix a price for labour, it could never compel employers to engage 
labour at that price ; and consequently its interference in such a way 
would only end in injury to the class it sought to befriend, as well as 
to the trade of the country in general. Still, ^McCulloch is far from 
wishing to . repel the State’s offices or the offices of public opinion in 
connection with the business altogether. In the passage just quoted 
he cxi^ressly makes an appeal to public opinion for an active inter- 
ference in a direction where, he believes, its interference might be 
useful ; and as for the action of the State, he approves, for one thing, 
of the legalization of trades unions, and, for another, of the special 
instruction of the public, at the national expense, in the principles on 
which a high rate of wages depend. 

In regard to the Factory Acts, wliile he would Iiave the hours of 
labour in the case of grown-up men settled by the parties themselves, 
because he thought them the only persons comi)etent to settle them 
satisfactorily, he strongly supported the interference of the Legislature, 
on grounds of ordinary humanity, to limit the working day of children 
and women, because ‘^the former are naturally, and the latter 
have been rendered through custom and the institutions of society, 
unable to protect themselves ” (p. 420) ; and he seconded all Lord 
Shaftesbury's labours down to the Ten Hours Act of 18 17, to which 
he objected on the ground that it involved a practical interference 
with all adult factory labour. On the other hand, he was in favour 
of the principle of emj)loyers^ liability for accidents in mines and 
workshops, because there seemed no other way of saving the labourers 
from their own carelessness, except by making the masters resjionsiblo 
for the enforcement of the necessary I’egulations (p. 307). 

But McCulloch's general position on this class of question is si ill 
better exemplified in the view he takes of the State s duty on a 
matter of great present interest, the housing of the poor. Here he 
has no hesitation in throwing the principal blame for the bad accom- 
modation of the working-classes of that day, for the underground 
cellar dwellings of Liverpool and Manchester, . the overcrowded 
lodging-houses of London, and the streets of cottages unsupplied with 
water or drainage, on “ the culpable inattention of the autjsorities.” 
Mr. Goschen vindicates the legitimacy of Governmei^ interference 
with the housing of the people, on the ground that it is the business 
of Government to see. justice doife between man and man. When a 
man Ihred a house Government had a fright to see that he got a house, 
and a house meant a dwelling fit for human habitation. The inspection 
of houses is, according to this idea, only a case of necessary protection 
against fraud, like the institution of medical examinations, the assay- 
ing of metals, or the testing of drugs ; and protection against fraud * 
is admitted everywhere to be the projfer business of Government. 
McCulloch bases his justification of the intervention on much broader 

b2 
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grounds. Government needs no other warrant for condemning a 
house that is unfit for human habitation but the simple fact that the 
house is unfit for human habitation, and it makes no difierence 
whether the tenant is cheated into taking the bad house, or takes it 
openly because he prefers it. In fact, the strongest reason, in 
McCulloch’s opinion, for invoking Government interference in the 
case at all is precisely the circumstance that so many people actually 
prefer unwholesome houses from motives of economy. 

Such cottages,” he says, “ being cheap, are always sure to find occupiers. 
Nothing, however, can be more obvious tlinn that it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to take measures for the prevention and repair of an abuse of this sort. 
Its injurious influence is not confined to the occupiers of the houses referred 
to, though if it were that would be no good reason for declining to introduce 
a better system. But the diseases engendered in these unhealthy abodes 
frequently extend their ravages through all classes of the community, so 
that tlie best interests of the -middle and higher orders, as well as of the 
lowast, are involved in this question. And, on the stime principle that we 
adopt measures to guard against the plague, we should endeavour to secure 
ourselves against typhus, and against the bnitalizing influence, over any 
considerable portion of the population, of a residence amid filth and disease ” 
(p. 308). 

The last clause is remarkable. The State is required to protect 
the people from degi’ading influenc(*s, to prevent them from being 
brutalized through the avarice or apathy of others, and to prevent 
them being brutalized through the avarice or apathy of thems(‘lves. 
It is not what many pt'rsons would exjx^ct, but hero we have political 
econonij% and the? most “orthodox” political econoitiy, forcing people 
to go t^ a dearer market for their houses, in order to satisfy a senti- 
ment of humanity, and imix)sing on the State a social mission of a 
broad positive character — the mission of extirjDating bnitalizing in- 
fluences. Yet, expected or not, this is really the ordinary tradition 
of English economists — it is the principle^ laid down by Smith of 
obliging the State to secure* for the people an unmutilated and unde- 
formed manhood, to provide for them by public means the funda- 
mental conditions of a humane existence. 

McCidloch’s position comes out more clearly still in the n'asons he 
gives for advocating a compulsoiy provision for the able-bodied poor, 
and a natioMl system of popular education. With regard to the 
impotent poeflPt he is content with saying that it would bo inhumanity 
to deny them support , and injustice 4o throw their suppoi*t exclusively 
on the benevolent. A poor-rate is sometimes defended on wl^|t are 
professed to be strictly economidal grounds, by showing that it is both 
less mischievous and loss expensive than mendicity ; but what strikes 
McCulloch is not so much the wastefulness of private charity in*" the 
hands of the benevolent 'as the injustice of sufToring the avaricious to 
escape their natural obligations. Few, however, have much difficulty 
in finding one good reason or another for making a public provision 
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for the impotent poor ; the cntx of the question of public assistance is 
the case of the able-bodied poor. A provision for the able-bodied poor 
is practically a recognition in a particular form of ** the right to labour,” 
and the right to labour resounds with many revolutionary tciTors in 
our English ears, although it has, as a matter of fact, been practised 
quietly, and most of the time in one of its most pernicious forms, in 
every parish of England for nearly three hundred years. 

Now, on this question McCulloch was a convert. He confi^ssed to 
the Oommittecf on the State of the Poor in Ireland, in 1830, that ho 
had changed his views on the subject entirely since his previous e\i- 
dence in 1825. Ho had fonnerly been, he said, “ too much imbued 
with mere theory, with the opinions of Malthus and Townsend ; ” but 
he had become a firm believer in the necessity and the public advantage 
of a legal provision for the able-bodied poor, and lie strongly n^coni- 
mended the introduction of such a systeiri into Ireland, in the first 
instance as an instrument of individual n^lief, but also as an efiectual 
engine of social improvement. He gives the reasons for his conversion 
joarily in his evidence, and partly in a nion*. systc^matic form in his 
“ Principles of Political Economy.” First, Malthus had attributed to 
the Poor Law itself effects which really sprang from certain bad 
arrangements that had been engrafted on the English system of rolief , 
but were not essential to it — ^viz., the allowance system, and the law 
known as Gilbert’s Act, which deprived parishes of the right to refuse 
relief except in workhouses, and forced them to provide work for 
paupers, if paupers desired it, at or neai’ their own houses. These 
two arrangements, in McCulloch’s opinion, converted the English 
23rovision for the able-bodied poor from what we may teim a wise and 
conditional right of labour into an unwise and dangerous one. In the 
second place, ho had come to see that a legal provision for the j)oor, 
instead of having, as waft alleged, a necessary tendency to multiply 
pauperism, had in reality a natural tendency to ju’event its growth, 
because it gave the landlords and influential ratepayers a strong 
pecuniary as well as moral interest in j^roducing that result. Its 
object was thus to establish in every x^t^rish a new local stimulus to 
social improvement, and it was on account of this effect o4»a Poor 
Law that McCulloch thought it would be specially •beneficial to 
Ireland, because there was nothing Ireland needed more tlian just such 
a local stimulus. In the third place, he had become more and more 
profoundly impressed with the increasing gravity of the vicissitudes 
and fluctuations of employment to which English labourers were 
subject, since England became mainly a manufacturing country, and 
that unhappy feature of manufacturing industry was his principal 
reason for invoking legislative assistance. A purely agricultural 
country, he thought, might be able to do without a Poor Law, because 
agricultural employment was comparatively steady ; but in a manu- 
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facturing country a Poor Law was indispensable, on account of the 
long periods of depression or privation which were normal incidents 
in the life of labour in such a country, and on account of the pemi* 
cious effect which these periods of privation would, if unchecked, be 
certain to exercise upon the character and habits of the labouring 
dasses, through “ lowering their estimate of what is required for their 
comfortable and decent subsistence ” (“ Political Economy,” p. 448). 

‘‘During these periods of exti*aordinary privation the labourer, if not 
effectually relieved, would imperceptibly lose that taste for order, decency, 
and cleanliness which had been gradually formed and accumulated in better 
times by the insensible operation of habit and example, and no strength of 
argument, no foixte of autliority, could again instil into the minds of a new 
generation, giowing up under more prospeious circumstances, tlie sentiments 
and tastes thus ujn*ooted and destroyed by the cold breath of penury. Every 
return of temporary distress would therefore vitmto the feelings and lower 
the sensibilities of the labouring classes” (p. 449), 

McCulloch quotes these words from IJarton, but ho quotes them 
to express his own view, and their teaching is very explicit on the 
duty of (Jovemment to the unemployed in seasons of coinmercial 
distress. In such seasons of “ exti*aordinary privation” the Klate is 
called upon to take “effectual” measures — extraordinary measures, wo 
may infer, if extraordinary measures were necessary — for the relief of 
the unemployed, not merely to save them from starvation, but to pre- 
vent them fi*om losing established habits of “ order, decency, and 
cleanliness;” from getting their feelings vitiated, their sensibilities im- 
paired, BO that they were in danger of remaining content with a w’orse 
standard' of living, and sinking to a lower scale in the dignity of social 
and civilized being. In a word, it is held to be the duty of the State to 
prevent, if it can, the temporary reverses of the labouring class from 
resulting in its pennanent moral decadence ; and as the object of the 
State’s intervention is to presci^'^e the dignity, fhe self-respect, the moral 
independence and energy of the labouring class, the manner of the 
intervention, the choice of actual means and steps for adminisiering 
the relief, must, of course, bo governed by the same considerations. 

“ The true secret of assisting the poor,” says McCullocli, borrowing 
the words of Archbishop Sumner, “ is to make them agents in 
bettering theif own condition, and to supply them, not with a temporaiy 
stimulus, but with a pennanent ener^ ” (p. 475). 

The same principles come out even more strongly in McCulloch’s 
remarks on national education. Jle says, “ the providing of elemen- 
tary instruction for all classes is one of the most pressing duties of • 
Government ” (p. 473) ; and the elementary instruction he would 
^provide would not stop .at reading and writing, but would include 
even a knowledge of so much political economy as would explain “ tho 
circumstances which elevate ^d depress the rate of wages ” (p. 474). 
It was the duty of Govomnient to extirpate ignorance, because, “ of 
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all obstacles to improvement, ignorance was the most fonuidable and 
it was its duty to establish Government schools for the purpose', 
because charity schools impaired the self-resf)ect and sense of in- 
dependence which were themselves first essentials of all social im- 
provement. 

“No extension of the system of charity and subscription schools can ever 
fully compensiite for the want of a statutory provision for the education of 
the public. Something of degmdation always attaches to the fact of one’s 
having been brought up in a charity scliool. The parents who send children to 
such an institution, and even the children, know that they have been received 
only because they are paupers unable to pay for their education; and this 
consciousness has a tendency to weaken that sense of independence and 
self-respect, for the want of which the best education may bo but an im- 
perfect substitute. But no such feeling could operate on the pupils of 
schools established by the State ” (p. 47G). 

There is no question witli McCulloch about the right of the State 
to take steps to forward the moral progress, or to prevent the moral 
decadence, of the community — or any pti.pt of the community — under 
its care ; that is simply it.s plain and primary duty, though then>s may 
be question with tlu' State, as with other agencies, whether particular 
measures proposed for the purpose are really calculated to eflect it. 

After this long, and w('. fear tedious, account of the opinions of 
McCulloch, it would bo needless to call more witnesses to r(‘fiitt» those 
who so commonly accuse. English economists of teaching an <?xtreme 
individualism. For McCulloch may be said to be their own witne.ss; 
they hold him up as the hardest and narrowest of a hard and narrow 
school; ono of the ablest of Ihem, Mr. J. K. Ingram, who writes 
^ ^McCulloch's memoir in the Encyvloimdia Dvitanniva, going so far as 
to accuse him of exhibiting “ a habitual deadritss in tin' study of social 
questions to all but material considerations.” AVe liavts adduced 
enough to disprove tliat statement. The reader of McCulloch’s 
writings is constantly struck to observe how habitually his jiid^nent 
of a social question is governed by ethical rather than economical 
considerations, and how his suprome concern always seems to be to 
guard the labouring 'poov from falling into any sort of permanent 
degradation, and to place them securely on the lines of ’fix)gressive 
elevation. ]3ut perhaps a word may be required about the Manchester 
school. Mr. Ingram staters — alid again his stjjtement probably agrees 
with current prepossessions — that McCulloch occupied “ substantially 
the same theoretic ]K)sition as was occupied at a somewhat later period 
by the Manchester school ” {Eiicyc. Brit, art. “ Political Economy”). 
We have seen what McCulloch’s theoretic position really was, and it 
is certainly not the Manchester doctrine of popular anathema, it is not 
the MciTwhestcTumviis of the German schools. But the Manchester 
men ca^ scarcely be said to have properly had anything in the nature 
of a ge^ral theoretic position. They were not a school of political 
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philosophy — ^they were a band of practical politicians leagued to pro- 
mote particular refonns, especially two reforms in international policy 
which involved large curtailments of the r6le of Government — ^viz., 
free trade with other countries, and non-intervention in their internal 
aflTairs ; but they were far fimn thinking that, because it would bo 
well for the State to abstain from certain specific interferences, it 
would be well for it to abstain from all ; or that if the State had no 
civilizing mission towards the people of other countries, it had there- 
fore no civilizing mission towards its own. Cobden, for example — to 
go no farther — was a lifelong advocate of a national system of education, 
he \^as a frumd of factory legislation for women and children, and, with 
respect to the poor, he taught in one of his speeches the semi- 
socialistic doctrine that the poor had the first right to maintenance 
fiom the land — that they are, as it were, the first -mortgagees. The 
Manchester school is really nothing but a stage cement ion, a con- 
venient poh'inical device^ for marking off a jiariicular theoretical 
extreme regarding the task o£ the State ; but the persons in actual life 
who were presumed to comix)Sc the school were no more, all of them, 
.adherents of that theory than Scotchmen, off the stage, havtJ all short 
kilts and red hair. And as for that theoiy itself, the theoiy of 
.laimz-fairc, it has never in England been really anything more 
than it is now, the pl(»a of alarmed vested interests stealing an un- 
warranted, and we believe an unwcdcoine, shelter under the mgis of 
economic science. English economists, from Smith to McCullocli, 
from McCulloch to Mr. Sidgwick, have adhered with a truly remarkable 
steadiness to a social doctrine of a precisely contrary character — a 
social doctrine which, instead of exhibiting any unreasonable^ aversion 
to Government interfejence, exprf^ssly assigns to Government a just 
and proper place in promoting the social and industrial development 
of the community. In the first place, in the department of production, 
they% freely allow that just as there are many industrial enterprisers in 
4:he conduct of w'hich individual initiative must, for want of resources 
or other reasons, yield to joint-stock companies, so there arc others for 
which individuals and companies alike must give place to the State, 
because the State is by nature or circumstances better fitted than 
either to conduct them satisfactorily; and in the next j^lace, in the 
department of distribution, while raring the moral or personal inde- 
pendence of the individual as a suprefhe blessing and claim, they have 
no scruple in calling on the State to interfere W’ith the natural liberty 
of contract between man and man, wherever such interference seems 
requisite to secure just and equitable dealing, to guard that personal 
independence itself from being sapped, or to establish the people 
better in any of the other elementaiy conditions of all humane living. 
We sometimes take pride at the present day in professing a distrust 
for doctrinaire or metaphysical politics, and we are no doubt right ; 
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but that reproach cannot justly be levelled against the En gliah econo- 
mists. They were not Dutch gardeners trying to dress the world 
after an artificial scheme ; that is more distinctive t>f the sodal systems 
they opposed ; their own system indeed was to study Nature, to dis- 
cover the principles of sound natural social growth, and to follow them ; 
but they had no idea on that account of leaving things to grow 
merely as they would, or of renouncing the help of good husbandry. 
They had, as we have seen, a positive doctrine of social politics, which 
required from the State much more than the protection of liberty and 
the repression of crime; they asked the State to undertake such 
industrial work as it was naturally better fitted to perform than indivi- 
duals or associations of individuals, and they asked the State to secure 
to the body of the citizens the essential conditions of a normal and 
progressive manhood. 

Now this doctrine — which may be called the English doctrine of 
social politics — seems to furnish a basis of considerable practical value 
for discriminating between a wholesome and efiective participation by 
Government in the work of social reform, on the one hand, and 
those pernicious and dangerous forms of intervention on the other, 
which may be correctly known by the name of State-Socialism. But 
that 1 must reserve for a subsequent article. 


John Bae. 
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/CHRISTIANITY/^ we have been assured, is not in possession 
\y in South London.” Sweeping as the statement appears to 
be, it has received the direct sanction of the Bishop of Rochester, and 
must therefore be counted with as a verdict a])proved by some at 
least of those whose judgment upon the question should be most 
convincing. There are no grounds for supposing that any general 
statement of this kind, which is true of South London, is not, upon 
the whole, equally true of London north of the Thames. And, if 
this be so, it is difficult to sec how Churchmen can possibly allow the 
verdict to pass without scrutiny of the methods which, to some 
extent at least, have proved inadequate to the great end before them. 
It may be that the methods in themselves arc good enough, but that 
they are imperfectly, followed ; still, wherever the fault may lie, it is 
quite as well that the truth should be fully understood. Without 
here discussing this statement in its general application to London 
south or north of the Thames, one may be permitted to ask whether 
facts do not at present point to a serious breakdown in the paroBhial 
system:^ I do not mean as to the theoretical competence of the 
Church to d.ti its duty by any parish in which it is adequately repre- 
sented, but as to tha degree in wlych the parochial system is now 
followed, and more especially as to its practical decadence before 
methods which arc essentially congregational. The existing facts do 
not seem to be very well understood, perhaps because, whenever the 
question of Disestablishment is discussed in detail, the ^vantages of 
. the parochial system have a foremost place in the statement of 
defence. The recognized relations of the incumbent to the wliole 
population of his parish, and the opportunity thus presented for in- 
♦ The Eecord, January 6, 1888.‘ 
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fliiPTiAin g those who will not seek the parson, but may he open to 
<Mlmonition if sought by him, are the subject of frequent eulogy. 
Ae system is in theory most admirable, and deserves all that can be 
said in its favour. But how far is it carried out to-day ? Hitherto 
it has been customary on all sides to assume that the Church's system 
is still, in practice as well as in theoiy, essentially parochial ; that 
the incumbent endeavours to reach all the dwellers in his parish, 
whether they do or do not come to church; and that it is for 
them alone he-spends himself in work. There have been, curiously 
enough, but few attempts to test this theory by facts, partly perhaps 
because the multiplication of parochial organization has proceeded so- 
rapidly of late that attacks upon the parochial system would appear at ’ 
once ungenerous and unjust. But, as a matter of fact, the whole 
apparatus of classes, meetings, clubs, and countless other machinery is 
not p ec ul iar to the parochial system. It may cluster around a chapel, 
always provided that its ministers and its people care to spend and be 
spent in such works. It is possible to indicate chapels which, in 
oi^anization for the members of their own body, and in care for the 
surrounding poor, are no less busy than adjacent churches, whilst 
the congregations of many are drawn as largely from residents in 
the immediate neighbourhood as those of some churches around 
them. Even Mr. Spurgeon, as the registers of the Tabernacle show, 
draws more than 50 per cent, of his bearers ^rom within a radius of 
one mile. But whilst much of Nonconformity is seeking to work 
upon what may be called parochial lines, there is a disposition on the 
part of some Churchmen no longer to look on the parish as a plot of 
ground to be thoroughly tilled in every part, a plot the limits of 
which should not be overstepped ; but rather to regard the church 
and the organizations which cluster around it as things which anybody 
may use if they please, donveniences to which the attention of the 
parishioner shall not be invited more frequently or m^re prcssingly 
than thht of anybody else within reach. This is not confessed in so 
many words, but it unquestionably expresses the truth as to many 
parishes. And even where the case is not so bad as this, the parochial 
system is often giving way before Congregationalism pure and simple. 
No London congregation is wholly parochial ; few, sawe those com- 
posed entirely of the poor, are Chiefly parochial. The poor have, of 
course, fewer temptations to* go astray; they are less independent in 
their, views as to doctrine or as to the personal characteristics of the 
clergy they sit under; they have in many cases ties to- their parish 
church which do not bind their more prosperous neighbours. Th^ 
have children at the day or Sunday-schools,, the wife may attend a 
mpthers' meeting, the father the club, the sou a Bible-class or Young 
Men's Society, and the daughter a brhnch of the Girls' Friendly 
Society. Yet even amongst the poor, Congregationalism is a vigorous 
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plant. An inspection of the Bible-class and Girls* Friendly rolls in 
a large parish showed that at least two-fifths of the members came from 
other parishes. A Bible-class for adults has been found to supply mu2!ii 
the same evidence. Of the thirty-two lay workers in a large London 
parish, who were bond fide members of the congregation, only eighteen 
lived in the parish. The fact requires little explanation. A parish 
well organized naturally draws recruits from its less vigorous neigh- 
bour, as one member of a class or a club tells his acquaintances 
about it. In this way agencies may even prosper, although the very 
persons for whom they are presumed to exist — i.e., the parishioners — 
know little and care little about them. But it is amongst the middle 
and upper classes of church-goers that Congregationalism is most ram- 
pant. There its developments sometimes produce the strangest results. 
It is not so long ago, for example, since A. (the incumbent of a 
prosperous parish in London) called upon B. (a clerical neighbour), 
to complain that some of his parishioners had been encouraged in 
attendance at B.*s church. A. hinted that, in his judgment, the 
action of B. was unneighbourly and immoral. “ What ?*’ retorted 
B., “ do you protest against one of your parishioners attending my 
free and open church, whilst you quietly pocket money by letting 
seats in your own church to C. and D., and E. and F., who are all 
parishioners of mine ? *’ A. had not seen the matter in that light 
before. Yet this is not the worst that ean be said, for it is a widely 
accepted fact that a London churchwarden has been known to write 
to a member of another congregation, offering to secure for her seats 
in his church at a reduced rental. 

The causes of Congregationalism are, of course, many. A popular 
preacher, for example, unquestionably robs bis neighbours ; he can- 
not help it. One of the best filled churches in the whole of 
London, the incumbent of which is dcserVedly amongst the most 
popular ands useful of workers and preachers', draws its congre- 
gation very largely from distant parishes. W'bilst wealthy rmidents 
around go elsewhere or go nowhere, the church at their doors 
is always well filled; filled at the expense of other men's empty 
benches. liut the harm is not done by the popular preachers alone. 
There are other and more weighty causes than the pre-eminence of a 
few notable men. ']^ere is the matter of pastoral visitation. It is 
very doubtful whether in nine-tenths of the middle-class London 
parishes the systematic visitation by the clergy goes much beyond 
that of the regular attendants at church, and of any sick whose cases 
Aay come to the notice of district visitors. In some instances this is 
absolutely confessed, wi^h an audacity which argues either overwork, 
ignorance, or an unwholesome contempt for duty on the part of 
somebody. In many London churches you may see an announce- 
ment, informing the worshipper in rather curt, and repellent terms 
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that, he will place his name and address in a box, or give them to 
the verger, he will be called upon by the clergy. In other cases the 
pliris^ magazine is the medium for the same announcement ; or a 
board outside the church sometimes does duty for the purpose. In 
all such cases the inference is|,the same — that it is no particular busi- 
ness of the parson to call upon parishioners ; but still, if anybody 
wishes it, the boon will not be withheld. A suburban vicar, writing a 
few months ago to a Church newspaper, ventured even to go further 
than this. lie seemed to regard the demand for systematic visita- 
tion as wholly irrational, and offered the suggestion that, if 
parishioners would send in subscriptions to some parochial fund, 
their clergy would then be aware of their existence. This letter was 
not a sorry jest perpetrated by a designing Liberationist, but a docu- 
ment properly authenticated to the satisfaction, we must presume, of 
the editor who gave it publicity. The condition of neglect to 
which these instances testify occasionally finds expression in words, 
but appears to excite comparatively little interest in Church circles. 
The facts, however, are often sadly humbling. Here are three 
cases which may serve as examples of many more. The first 
is that of a London layman, whef has lived nineteen years in the 
same suburb ; for nine of these his house was contiguous to one church, 
and for the other ten he has lived within two hundred yards 
of another. For many years he attended the adjoining church with 
more or less regularity ; but during the whole time no clergyman 
has ever called at his house. He now attends a Congregational 
chapel, largely supported by the wealthy, the pastor of which does 
not bargain to visit his flock. He is the type of many others, who, 
without any strong attachment to the Church, are easily persuaded 
to accept the inefficiency or the indifference of their own clergy as 
sufficient reason for thinking ill of the Church’s system as a whole. 
The second case is that of a journalist, holding a lay-reader’s 
license, who, willing to work in his own parish, has never once been 
called upon by the clergy. The sole recognition of his existence has 
been a stray jiotice thrust into the letter-box during the progress of 
a parochial mission. The third instance is that of a clergyman, 
unoccupied in pastoral work, who during fifteen months»atteuded his 
parish church with such regularity as occasional duty permitted; 
but was never in that time* disfovered either by the vicar or the 
curates of the church in the next road. In the Churches Office 
for the ordering of deacons, the candidate promises to saarch for the 
sick, poor, and impotent people of the parish.” Does the use of 
notice board, or the fiy-l^af of a magazine — the circulation of which 
may be under three hundred — satisfy this promise ? Again, the priest 
solemnly promises to “ use both public 'and private monitions, and 
exhortations, as well to the sick as the whole, within his cure.” 
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Farther, the Churches injunctions as to Confirmation and the Lord^s 
Supper all presuppose a knowledge of parishioners quite incompatible 
with the notice-board plan of relations. But surely it cannot be 
disputed that the Church expects from the incumbent a pastoral 
superintendence of his people at thc^^ own homes, in which the 
initiative shall come from the clergy. The descent to the notice- 
board and parish magazine method of invitation seems to imply that 
-a parson docs not claim it as his duty or his right to visit all whom 
the Church has placed under his charge. In other words he volun- 
tarily accepts the place of a minister to such persons as shall as^ his 
services, a position much more akin to that of the chapel pastor than 
that of the church parson. 

The causes which contribute to a very wide-spread neglect of 
systematic visitation are many. Sheer laziness need not be dwelt 
on, because it will produce a total failure in all branches of Christian 
W'ork, whilst inadequate visitation is often found side by side with 

* eflScient work of other kinds. Want of courage and tact are per- 

haps responsible for much ; indeed it is quite certain that some men 
arc personally disqualified for this part of their duty. But there 
are other and more easily remedied causes. This very Congregation- 
alism itself is amongst them. The vicar of one of the largest parishes 
in Loudon, deploring sincerely his inability to compass more work, 
said : Yqu sec, some of my people come a long way ; and by 

the time I have gone a couple of miles or so^nd paid one visit, 
the afternoon is over.^^ Exactly so ; and because of this the evil 

^ goes on perpetuating itself. Another and most fruitful cause is the 
extraordinary affection men often have for extra-parochial work. 
Some, even with important parishes that could fill every moment of 
their time, are, week after week, drawn into accepting laborious 
engagements wholly unconnected with the wnrk of their own charges. 
Outsiders declare that lives arc frittered away upon committees, and 
in the discharge of public engagements, whilst parishioners complain 
of the vicar^s absence. The parson may justifiably claim, like other 
toilers, to find recreation in occasional change of work ; |j|ut est modus 
in rebus^ and no rcficx benefits compensate for direct opportunities lost. 
That they themselves are often unconscious of the evil was curiously 
manifested iii the answer of a London incumbent to a suggestion that 
he should undertake a piece of cxtfa-parochial work : I am very 
sorry, but unfortunately I have an engagement in my own parish." 
The mental position implied in this neglect seems wholly unrecognized. 
Yet if a clergyman accepts a benefice he surely undertakes, in return 
for its stipend, to discharge the accompanying; duties, tie is not doing 

* it if, with people unvisited and organizations neglected, he often whiles 
the day away at committcc-rooms or in placid enjoyment of meetings. 
Some ofienders in this way can nevertheless boast of well-organized 
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parisheSj because they possess a positive genius for setting other 
people to work; beeause, too, tbeir freely given help seeures them 
the aid of soeieties which supply assistance to the clergy. Perhaps 
it would not he unwise for such bodies, when overhauling their 
arrangements, to consider in how many instances their grants are 
given to clergy who are not wholly devoted to their own parochial 
duty. It may he said, of course, that these are extreme cases. 
Well, they are sufficiently numerous to account for much of the 
Congregationalism existing amongst church-going people to-day. 
But, upon the other' hand, it would he grossly unfair to ignore 
the hard and systematic work so widely and well done in this 
direction. There are parishes where nearly every house contains 
not one hut two or three or even more families ; and yet systematic 
visitation goes steadily on despite the ceaseless changes of the 
population. There are incumbents who, not content with calls at 
recognized hours, lay themselves out to make friends with their male 
parishioners by visiting in the evening or on Sunday afternoon. 
The wealthy are sought out as well as the poor. Where this is done 
the congregational impulse receives a very severe check. 

But the frequent neglect of systematic visitation is not the 
only cause. Doctrine and ritual do their part. In these matters 
the Church of England is no homogeneous body. The extreme 
High Churchman, with his prayers for the dead and his preference 
for pre-Beformation- uses in celebrating what is strangely like the 
Mass, is more remote in feeling from the ultra-Protestant than a 
Baptist is from a Wesleyan. There are Church newspapers, which 
chronicle with modified approval Nonconformist news and rarely 
say a word for Church defence, that never weary of attacking the 
Ritualist, his faith and his practice. There are many men who 
would preach in a Nonconformist chapel to-morrow (bishops per- 
mitting), hut would rather go to the stake than share the worship of 
St. Alban’s, Holhorn, and conform to the uses of its pulpit. Whilst 
there are these ever-widening divergences of opinion, .it is clear that 
the parochial system must he wholly discarded by many. Take a 
familiar instance. A Prime Minister appoints to a vacant l^nefice 
an extreme Ritualist. The building itself has been the work of 
Low Churchmen, the services hawe been of the Low Cfiurch type, 
the doctrine distinctly Evangblicak The change* comes, and the old 
congregation goes. Another is soon found, it is true, but the original 
members are lost. They instantly become Congregationalists, and 
find, near or far, a resting-place in conformity •with their old tastes. 
The same thing happens when the case is reversed, or when a Broad 
Churchman succeeds an Evangelical. Nay, more than this, so little 
is the parochial system a tie upon the rank-and-file of Churchmen, 
that an objection to the new preacher’s style or method is often 
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enough to set the hearers roving. It is not so long ago since a 
change of incumbency occurred at a popular church in London. The 
departing vicar^ a n)au of rare eloquence, had gathered an attached 
congregation. At his removal it fell to pieces ; and although there 
\vas no change of doctrine or ritual, the ncw-comer had virtually to 
start again. The church is now as full as ever; but where are 
many of the old faces ? I admit that the disintegration is often 
]6ss than might have been expected ; that in many cases a total 
change in doctrine and ritual sends but comparatively few away. 
Yet in such instances experience has shown that it is the backbone of 
the congregation — the parish workers, the Sunday-school teachers, the 
mainstay of the existing organization — that resents the change. The 
constant members remain rather from a stolid indifference to mattcra 
of doctrine, and indisposition to incur inconvenience, than from any 
real attachment to the church as the church of their parish. It 
results from this that whenever a church is served by clergy who 
are very distinct in doctrine and ritual^ who are cither very High or 
very Low or very Broad Churchmen, the prevalence of Congrega- 
tionalism amongst the parishioners will be all the greater. As a 
matter of fact, this is usually the case. A certain percentage of 
such extreme churches are practically empty, and when, by reason of 
clerical efficiency or less satisfactory attractions, the church is full, it 
will often be found that non- parishioners are crowding the seats that 
ought to be filled from the streets around. 

Yet one more cause of Congregationalism is the comparatively poor 
quality of the average Church sermon. But before the elergy are 
wholly condemned, something has to bo said. The development of 
parochial organization has carried with it at least one defect : it has 
lessened the time available for reading and for the adequate prepara- 
tion of the weekly sermon^ Many a parson, remembering the 
homiletical requirements of the week, and glancing at his list of 
classes, meetings, and clubs, together with his school and other 
(parochial) engagements — quite apart from the duty of pastoral 
visitation — must sigh for the freedom of bis Nonconformist brother. 
In view of the amount of work taken up by the average town 
incumbent, qpd the little time left for reading, the only marvel ia 
that their sermons are as good as Ijiey are. However able a man 
may be, however extensive the stcack of knowledge with which he 
began his ministerial life, he cannot go on preaching useful sermons 
unless time is secured for reading and for thought. That such 
opportunities might be won from the surrender of extra- parochial 
work must sometimes be true ; and that much more time would be 
avtailable if many burdens, suited only to lay shoulders, were 
removed from those of the parson, is equally certain. But at 
present we are only; concerned with the fact; and nothing is more 
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obvious than that town clergy leave themselves a wholly insufficient 
time for sermon preparation. Assistant curates for the most part 
cannot help themselves, but their comparative inexperience ai\d 
helplessness certainly ca)Is for more consideration than is usually 
given by the incumbent-Waster. The result of all this is that the 
average sermon not seldom repels instead of attracting the hearer. 
Its composition is at times mtrked by solecisms horrible enough to 
make the blood of a purist run cold. But its chief defect is a too 
evident lack qf independent thought. Statements have evidently 
been accepted and transferred to the prcacher^s pages without any 
attempt at investing them with an originality of the prcachcr^s own. 

The ten minutes^ sermon is, indeed, one way out of the difficulty. 
But a really good ten minutes* sermon would unquestionably imply 
more time in preparation than a discourse twice as long ; and the fact 
that most exceedingly short sermons are also exceedingly weak is, 
doubtless, a proof that the additional time has not been given. More 
is the pity. Great as the attractions of complicated ritual, gorgeous 
ceremonial, and good music appear to be for some minds, the power 
of an able sermon is really greater. There is nothing to which a 
London congregation so readily responds as to a good sermon. Its 
doctrine may not wholly fit into that of the hearer ; its characteristics 
may in some other points be held offensive ; but if it disclose care 
and knowledge, if it bear the impress of sincerity, if it be delivered 
as the speech of a man who believes what he is saying, and wishes to 
speak straight to his hearers* hearts — then it is very certain to find a 
willing audience. The public are really not hypercritical. Very 
modest gifts, belonging to what may be called the tub-thumping 
school of oratory, have been known to fill a large church with eager 
congregations, the members of which in some instances had a personal 
dislike for the preacher. • The orator may use manuscript, or employ 
notes, or discard both and close his Bible with ostentatious com- 
placency as soon as thq text has been given out — it matters little, so 
long as the substance be good, the delivery beyond question sincere, 
and the speaker’s life not contradictory to his admonitions. Every 
incumbent knows quite well that the advent of a better |||each^r than 
himself into the neighbourhood will, to a greater or* less degree, 
affect his congregation^ the degree depending chiefly upon the close- 
ness of his own relations with them. An obvious remedy for this 
strong temptation to Congregationalism would be to raise all round 
the standard of preaching. But there are no signs that this is 
being attempted. Every assistance is, indeed, offered' to overworked 
clergy in the way of homiletic magazines, volumes of sermons, 
of sermon outlines, or of purple panni for the decking of home- 
made discourses. The rapidity with which these arc poured from 
the press, and the singularly weak character of much that finds 

VOL. Liv. * s 
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a very ready sale^ po|Qt to a demand that is^ if not discriminate 
ing, at least steady. But th^ evil is deep-seated. The truth 
is that a University man may be ordained and enter the pulpit 
of^ the church to which he has been licensed without ever having 
previously addressed two words to any gathering of Christian 
people ; without^ ever having written or otherwise prepared a single 
sermon, save that composed in the throes of the examination-room 
for the eye of the bishop, who, a day or two afterwards, gave him 

authority to read the Gospel in the Church of God, and to preach 
the same, if thou be thereto licensed by tlie bishop liimself.^^ So 
far as deeds go, only one bishop on the bench has openly exhibited 
doubt as to the fitness of any graduate to preach when once he has 
been ordained. In the case of candidates who have kept terms at 
some theological college, practice in sermon preparation will have 
been obtained. But the great body of University men do not enter 
a theological college or hall, and too often present themselves to their 
bishop with no more conception of sermon-making than has been 
gathered from their own attendance at church. In this particular 
they are distinctly worse off than candidates for the ministry of 
Nonconformist bodies. But the evil docs not end here. Before a 
deacon is admitted to priest^s orders, he is, for the most part, re- 
quired to send the bishop two sermons composed and preached during 
his diacouate. From a curate who has never written a sermon out, 
a bishop has been known to accept two slips of notes. These ser- 
mons, or sermon-outlines, will receive a few words of criticism, and 
then, upon obtaining priest^s orders, the candidate receives authority 
to preach the Word of God.^' Most curates arc as hard-worked 
during their diaconate as at any time ; in the majority of cases they 
never receive a single hint from their incumbents as to the style or 
matter of their sermons. Perhaps, when they do, such advice is not 
always received with docility. Yet they are turned loose to preach 
without any care having been taken to see that they are qualified for 
the work. The result is that many sermons, good in matter, are hope- 
lessly bad in style. But the speaker is six feet above criticism ; 
he may say ^at he likes and no reply,^^ as an eminent Queen^s 
Counsel obse^vcd). Unless the curate, and in after-years the incum- 
bent, is a resolute and methodical pei;^on, he will find the organization 
of a town parish leaves little or no time for stifily. To such hours of 
reading as he may get at the end of a hard day he can only briqg a 
tired mind and a body that craves sleep. Every one is familiar with 
the results,,not the least of which is that parishioners stray from the 
pews of their own church to those where the sermon displays more 
•intelligence or more card. 

How far is this disposition to Congregationalism affecting the 
attitude of Church people towards disestablishment ? It is hard to 
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say. There is much activity in Church defenc# just now ; but, singu- 
larly enough, some of those who display the most zeal are persons 
who have never exhibited any marked affection for the services or the 
commands of the Church. In too many minds the defence of 
the Establishment has taken up exactly the same .position that the 
programme of the Liberation Society has in the minds of others. It 
has become an article of a political creed, and the Church, because 
identified with the fortunes of a party, is championed with a zeal that 
its true merits although they may deserve it, would never of them- 
selves obtain. This identification is not general — nay, it is warmly 
repudiated by those who love the Church best ; but it nevertheless 
exists. In the face of this activity, in the face, moreover, of the 
remarkable development in parochial organization, and generally in 
what may be called Church life during the last ten or fifteen years, it 
may seem unwarrantable to suggest that any facts are making for 
disestablishment. Yet it is difficult to see how the habit of Congre- 
gationalism can fail to loosen the hold of the Establishment upon the. 
mind of the people. The clergy and the organization of each .parish 
ought to be living embodiments ef the advantages which flow from 
an established and endowed Church. But if so many laymen find 
their own parish church to be, upon one ground or another, intolerable 
to them, it is hardly surprising that they should get lukewarm as to 
the merits of the system which sets over them a parson whom they 
never see, and permits the services of the church to be conducted 
upon lines which virtually prohibit their attendance. Nor, again, is 
it difficult to understand that the Congregationalism which springs 
from differences of doctrine and of ritual is seriously sapping the 
love of many for their church. Some philosophical minds are ready 
to count it all joy that the Church of England should contain within 
her ample bosom persons who differ so widely upon some essential 
doctrines of the Christian faith, as well as upon the interpretation 
of the Book of Commgu Prayer, as apparently to have nothing but 
their name in common. But the cleavage is too real to be satis- 
factory. In the time of danger there is a good deal of loose talk as 
to the closing up of ranks, and the presentation of a united front to 
the common foe. It means little or nothing. The old distrust and 
dislike is not removed. Upon* both wings there are,* indeed, men 
who make no secret of weldomiig disestablishment. The church of 
their parish is not, perhaps, the church of their choice ; the resultant 
tendency to think more of the congregation to which they join them- 
selves than of the Church of England as a body is soon manifest in 
their views. If an extreme High Churchman, vexed with the threats 
of further legislation intended to curb the freedom of his incursions 
into the pre-Beformation usages, he is tempted to bfilieve that the 
Church, loosed from her fellowship with the State, might govern her- 
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self more fairly. If a liovr Churcliman, shocked and angered by the 
•apparent unfaithfulness of ordained men to the Protestant and 
Evangelical character of the llefurmed Church, he is prone* to 
■believe that, when disestablishment comes, these innovations will be 
more readily restrained. If, too, Congregationalism be merely the 
'result of an ill-organized parish and indolent clergy, then it is quite 
certain that the spectacle of inellSciency presented to the parishioner’s 
gaze must weaken his regard for the Church as a body. The evil may, 
so far as it favours disestablishment, be working slo\;ly ; but it is 
none the less working surely. Men are beginning to see that the 
parochial system does not make it certain that the spiritual profit of 
the people shall be the one aim of the clergy assigned to its care. 
.The more hasty judges say bluntly that the parochial system has 
broken down ; the more cautious content themselves with deploring 
the all too patent fact that, however obvious its merits in theory, in 
practice its advantages arc often discarded. When the consciousness 
■of this becomes general, those who arc responsible for the parochial 
activity of the Church, and have failed in their duty, will have dealt a 
blow for disestablishment infinitely more effective than all the assaults 
cf the Liberation Society and its friends. 


Augustus P. Bucki.and. 



THE AWAKENING OF NEW ENGLAND. 


T he development of most nations from small and rude beginnings 
has been a slow process^ having some analogies with the growth 
of human beings from childhood to maturity of power and intellect 
but in the case of the United States of America, for the first time 
in many centuries, large colonies of civilized men were brought 
together, having few ties but those of neighbourhood and tlie necessity 
of common defence. There was not to be the gradual rise of peoples 
from barbarism, but the assimilation and union of powers and 
capacities already developed. Excepting a few scholars from Oxford 
and Cambridge, the bulk were workers. According to Emerson, the 
Lord said — 

** 1 will have never a noble, 

No liqpage coimtcd as great ; 

Fishen and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a State.” 

The State was to be formed in due time, but at the outset it wa» 
bringing together the contents of quarries and demanding the stonea 
to -rise a building. 

It is not intended here to dwell on the slow and painfill experi- 
ments in government, but chiefly to observe the circ&mstances that 
attended the growth of literatui^. • 

The first pressing needs were to provide shelter, food, and clothing, 
to set up churches and schools, to maintain order, and to ward oiF 
attacks from tljp Indians and French. A ])oet — if there had been 
one — might well have been silent in the midst of such trials ; he 
must have been melancholy as an uprooted -tree. Would he describe 
tbe aspects of nature ? Those were not lordly forests to be admired, 
but only stubborn woods to be felled and clearefi. Would he sketch 
the picturesque Indians ? He would have small pleasure in the paint 
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and feathers of savages that lurked about his cabin to brain his 
prattling children and carry away his wife captive. His toils, and 
adventures would serve as themes only for writers of a later time of 
peace and plenty. Occasionally some exiled man of letters was heard 
of across the Atlantic. George Sandys^ an Englishman, translated 
Ovid, at Norfolk, Va. Bishop Berkeley, while he lived at New- 
port, B.I., wrote a poem containing the famous line, Westward the 
course of empire takes its way.” But they were not American 
authors, any more than Tom Moore was an American author because 
he wrote a few songs while on a visit to Virginia. The literature of 
the United States must be limited to works of authors born in its 
domain, or reared under its institutions. 

About a century must be allowed for the colonics to become 
settledy to become attached to the soil, and to work out the problems- 
of government, religion, and education, each in its own way. We 
find that at the beginning of the Kevolution the Southern colonies 
had no public school system and no literature. They had a great 
and increasing number of slaves, and they were experiencing the 
natural results of .absolute mastership upon character. Children 
grew up to be adepts in managing dogs and horses, and were superb 
creatures physically, but were generally ignorant of books. There 
were many things to be admired in the Southern people : their bravery, 
hospitality, and easy manners were charming : but W'C arc looking 
for the beginning of literature. 

The Middle States had fewer slaves, and therefore fewer social 
evils, but the people show^ed small aptitude or taste for letters. 'Die 
Quakers were indifferent to books, except upon their own doctrines. 
The Germans were ignorant, and had debased their native language 
without learning anything but a Hans Breitmann ” English. The 
Irish, who were on the northern frontier of Pennsylvania, were con- 
stantly fighting the Indians. The mental cultivation of the Dutch 
of New Amsterdam may be inferred, not unfairly, from the charming 
burlesque of Washington Irving, “ Knickerbocker's History of New 
York.” There was no prominent work by a writer of the Middle 
States before the Kevolution, excepting the '^Journal of John Wool- 
man,” praised by Charles Lamb in the Essays of. Elia.” Benjamin 
.Franklin, to be sure, Jived in Philadelphia, but he was by birth and 
training a Bostoniam The novels of Charles Brockden Brown, not 
^really very important, were a little later. 

The Pilgrims wlio founded the colony of Plymoii|^ were excellent 
j^ple, tolerant for their age and merciful, but were, not highly 
. ^ucated. The Puritans of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, which 
afterwards absorbed the Plyihouth colony, wereibigoted and gloomy, 
but were strong in such learning as their religious convictions allowed. 
Playwrights and song-writers had no place among them. Of all 
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the English poets of the time only Milton and Marvell would have 
been welcomed. '' The Bay Psalm Book — a version made and 
printed at Cambridge^ Mas8.| aboul IfrW) — is *the most wooden and 
doleful piece of Scripture versification in the world, not excepting the 
one in use in Scottish churches. 

It is well known that schools were set up in New England from 
the beginning, ^his was probably because the first colonists embraced 
so many educated men. It is said there were seventy graduates of 
Cambridge add twenty graduates of Oxford in the small colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. The Latin School and Harvard College were 
established about the same time^ only a few years after the settle- 
ment of Boston. These were the sure foundations of the intellectual 
eminence of the region. Such eduaation as was permitted by the 
» Puritan Church was universal^ or at least accessible to all. And 
there were many writers there; but there is scarcely one of the 
l)eriod whose works are now read by other than antiquaries and 
historical students. It is true there is a formidable list in the 
oyclopmdias, and there is an agreeable account of some of them in , 
Professor Tyler's History of American Literature ; " but it is 
easier to read about them than to read them. One and all their 
books are dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage.” The only 
authors in all the colonies previous to the Kevolution who have 
general readers to-day are Jonathan Edwards^ Franklin^ and Jefferson. 
Mather’s ” Magnalia/^ Ward's ” Simple Cobler of Agawam,’' Anne 
Bradstreet's poems, and the like are merely literary curiosities. 

There was every reason against the production of original litera- 
ture in the colonial and provincial periods. The minds of men were 
long absorbed in questions of theology, then in setting up govern- 
ment, and in struggles with the royal authority. The Indians and 
French left them little peace. The soil of New England was poor, 
and remains so; her commerce and manufactures had not been 
developed. There was no reading public except for religious works, 
no journals and no art; beauty and gaiety were under ban. But, 
most of all, the people were colonists — not Americans, but exiled 
Britons, bound by tender ties to the old home. There was no 
national sentiment, for there was no nation, no Aiherican flag, no 
glorious past, and only a vagu^ aspiration for4;he future. And after 
the war of the Kevolution the people were exhausted. The most 
highly cultivated, who might have contributed to literature, had 
•espoused the Tory cause and left the country. 

At the proper time New World ideas were to form the stapl^ of 
thinking, and New World scenery, flora, and fauna were to be th.e 
dress and decoration of history, romance, and poem. 

It was not until the early part of the present century that there 
were signs of a literary awakening. There were two centres in which 
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light began to appear,.New York and Boston. A number of writers 
appeared in New York, who gave lustre to the new metropolis. 
Washington Irving 'was a brilliant and successful man of letters, 
conspicuous in a coterie of ambitious youths. His was a joyous life, 
with purely literary associations ; he showed no sign of being touched 
by any philosophy of the time, and in his work was but slightly 
influenced by the life and ideas of the New World. Among his 
friends were Paine, the author of " Home, Sweet Home ; Prake, 
who wrote the pretty and fantastie poem, The Gulprit Pay ; " 
Sands, author of verses whieh seemed promising, but whieh, it is to 
be feared, the world has forgotten ; and Pitz-Greene Halleck, who 
came very near being a distinguished poet. 

About the same time Jam^ Penimore Cooper began to bring out 
his long series of novels. His indebtedness to Scott is obvious, but^ 
his pictures of frontier life are vivid and powerful, and his descrip- 
tions of nautical manoeuvres, and of the scenery of the sea, have 
seldom been surpassed. 

Without citing other authors, it may be said the advantage at 
that time was all on the side of New York ; and when the poet 
Bryant removed there, followed years later by the graeeful and viva- 
cious Willis, the city of the Puritans had little to show compared 
with its great rival. Boston had Channing, the great preacher and 
essayist ; Dana and Pierpont, poets ; Ware, the author of Zenobia,” 
and other classical romances ; Webster, the orator, and scholars like 
Everett, Bancroft and Hedge, who gave a charm to society, and were 
beginning to be heard of in the North Anicrican Review. There 
were undeveloped possibilities, but nothing had been produced to 
equal the finished works of Irving, the delightful novels of Cooper, 
or the poems of Halleck, Drake, Bryant, and Willis. Unfortunately 
Irving and Cooper left no successors, Halleck was immured in a 
counting-room, Bryant absorbed in a newspaper, and Willis wasted 
in fashionable life; and in thirty years New York was almost as 
barren of original literature as it had been under the reign of the 
Dutch burgomasters. ^ 


Boston was to have its turn, but in a^^Wfexpected way. Litera- 
ture could not grow like mushroomSf in a cave or a cloister, and for 


generations light and air had been admitted only through ecclesiasticaj. 
windows. The Puritan clergyman ' ^ . 


** To himself bad fitted the doorway’s size. 

And meted the light to the need of his eyes.” 


j^The New England colonies under democratic fonqs were pure 
timocracies. This was especially true of Massachusetts, where uene 
ba£ Church members could be admitted as freemen aud give 


votes. Sectarians were imprisoned or banished, and law and public 
opinion sustained the clerical authority in all points. And it must 
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be admitted that, as long as there was danger from French and 
Indians, and from the visionaries and the evil minded who were bent 
on the disruption of the colony, the stern role dictated by the 
clergy to the mag;istrates was salutary. But the time came when 
that H isc iplinfi must be relaxed, and this was what the clerical party 
had not the wisdom to understand. After the war of the llevolution 
there was a pew class to deal with, and not a tractable one. Uncle 
Toby said, "our army swore terribly in Flanders,” and we may 
believe the Yankee soldiers did not exclusively talk theology in camp. 
In fact the influx of free thinking and free drinking that followed 
the retmened army was disastrous. People began to "stay away 
frtm meetiuV' aud the old penalties could not be enforced. The 
tone of morals was lowered, and the general intemperance caused 
debasement and poverty. The period from 1783 to 1820 Is the 
darkest in the history of the State. Tlie orthodox pastors had no 
influence except over their own flocks, and the irritation of outsiders 
against a long hated domination led them into shameful excesses for 
mere bravado. For a while the morality, industry, and thrift of the 
State were in the ancient Church, while drunkenness, profanity, and 
misery were the badges of the defiant band outside its paid!* This 
animosity also had a political phase: the religions party were 
Federalists to a man, partisans of John Adams, friendly to the 
mother countcy ; the recalcitrants were adherents of Jefierson, admirers 
of Napoleon. Meanwhile Methodists and other Dissenters formed 
congregations of the stragglers and- civilized them. The laws were 
gradually modified, and, as new meeting-houses were built, people 
availed themselves of the right of " signing off from the parish ” — 
that is, withdrew from the support of what had been the Established 
Church. In time all the Churches became voluntary associations, but 
it was not until a comparatively recent date that the separation of 
Church and State was complete. 

Meanwhile, in the ancient Church a change had been going on for 
some time, a change confined principally to the eastern part of the 
State, afld to the vicinity of Boston. It was a change from Calvinism 
to Unitarianism, commg down, as one might say, by easy* stages, 
through Hopkinsianism, Arminianism, and other modi^cations. In 
spme instances whole Chuigshes^changed their . creed, but generally 
there was a division — sometimes one party, and sometimes the other, 
retaining the organization, the meeting-house, and the records. The 
development of literature was fiir from the thought of either party, 
yet the. movement was one of the causes of the literary awakening 
from which such important results have followed. What a man may 
think of the five points of Calvinism may have little to do with his 
producing a literary work ; but if the rulers of his Church consider 
belles-lettres sinful, he will hardly accomplish much. The garden of 
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imagination was effectually warded by ministers and deacons. This 
was not a matter of doctrine so much as of discipline, as was shown, 
after the theological conflict, when the startled orthodox, holding still 
to their faith, but liberalized and broadened, rivalled their opponents 
in the field of letters. 

As it is no longer a sin to write a novel, unless it is a poor one, 
and as the creation of beafity is not a subject for Church discipline, the 
Unitarians have been losing their monopoly, and, relatively, their 
importance among religious sects. The total of liberalism has steadily 
increased, but it is diffused. Hut, at the time referred to, something 
had to be done to break the yoke of priestly domination, to get out 
of the ruts of custom, to show that laughter was as natural '''^as 
solemnity, and give free play to torpid or benumbed faculties; For 
two centuries in a eommunity of able and educated men there had 
been no literature. A gloom like that of the monastic ages had hung 
over the land, extinguishing gaiety, dulling perception, and repressing 
the natural elasticity of mind. In the sharp discussion of doctrine, 
and in the animated struggle for power, and for the control of colleges 
and e^owments, there came a vivid enlightenment, as from the clash 
of flint and steel. Minds that had never encountered even a breath 
of an adverse current of air were now aroused as by a tornado. 
Controversy had stimulated the reasoning powers, and opened new 
vistas to thought. A new glory was reflected upon the visible worlds 
and the sense of poetry awoke. 

The assailants of orthodoxy had small notion of the results that 
were to follow. While they were opening the way for free thought 

“ They bnilded better than they knew. ” 

well-meaning and generally excellent men who had towered and 
thundered in Puritan pulpits found thcinselTcs uncrowned Popes, 
respected as Christian ministers but deprived of temporal power. It 
was a victory for both parties, for the protestants against Puritan 
infaUihility enfranchised their opponents as well. Literature was in 
time to become the exclusive property of neither party, but at the 
outset,, aud for many years afterward, the Unitarians • numbered in 
their ranks an overwhelming proportion of the authors known and 
valued at h We and abroad. Excejttin^ Whittier, the saintly Quaker, 
Penimore Cooper, and Harriet Beecher Stowe, who is now an Epis- 
copalian,* it is probable there was not an American poet, his^rian, 
or novelist of high rank; between 1830 and 1850, who was not in 
substantial accord with the ideas of Channing. 

As scientific medicine has absorbed much that was good in the 

* The Episcopalian fonn of wotship is now m fashionable as the Unitariaii service 
formerly was.^ Doctrine is avoided —by the new-comers among the hearers — and in a 
congr^tioa like that of Trinity Chorcu in Boston there are probably as many shades 
in belief as in oostame. 
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schools that from time to time have threatened to destroy it, and has 
thereby gained in its ways and means, while the new systems one by 
one have sunk into neglect, so Christianity appears to gain by the 
absorption of what is true in every new or heretical form of faith, 
assimilating vital ideas, rejecting errors, correcting misconceptions, 
and becoming more glorious in increasing light. To say nothing of 
written creeds, the progressive portion of -the orthodox, in spirit and 
life, are as liberal and free-minded now as were the Unitarians in 
the days of Clfanning. 

The great prize that fell to the Unitarians was Harvard College, 
and with the control of that institution came literary, social, and 
pditical eminence. Their preachers were the leading scholars and 
writers ^ their followers filled the high places in the Stale. 

The original Unitarians were spiritually minded, and full of the 
glow and energy that attend new movements. Headers of Channing 
do not need to be told of his eloquence and piety, lie and his 
associates held to the dignity and perfectibility of human nature, and 
they laboured without ceasing to raise men, by means of religion and 
philosophy, to their own liigh level of thinking and conduc^ The 
Puritans had preached faith ; they preached works. It was*he old 
contest, old as the time of the apostles. The pulpits on both sides 
resounded with earnest and sometimes angry eloquence. Printed 
discourses and tracts were innumerable. Influences came like rain 
and dew. Light radiated from the ancient classics and from con- 
temporary literatures, then for the first time intelligently studied. 
Oerman poetry, esp^ially, came like a new sense, and new ideas 
began to germinate.^ It may be added that the influence of German 
literature and of German music continues in New England. There 
is a widespread knowledge of German masterpieces, of the classic 
Jieder, and of the great sonatas and symphonies. 

If the mingling of races has produced such results in character — 
as in the British Islands — why should not the mingling of literatures ? 
If the ideal man of the future is to be the epitome of human excel- 
lences, will not the ideal literature be the sum of human thought and 
achievement ? * 

A scholar in- Oxford or Cambridge, with so much behind him, if he 
is animated by great examples, *^may also at times feel crashed by 
them; the richness of libraries bewilders him; the power of the past' 
generations gives him a sense of his insignificance ; but in the New 
World the ardent young disciple lifted himself into the sunshine like 
a pine tree. Nothing was over him but the blue dome, nothing be- 
hind him but the shadow of a vanishing superstition, and all before 
him th^. future was like the dawn of a new day. Life leaped along 
his nerves. Letters, poetry, and art were so new, so enchanting to 
his fresh susceptibilities. The grace and elegance of Greek and Latin 
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classicsi the wealth of English literature, and the depth and splendour 
of Goethe and his compeers, came upon him with overpowering force. 
He seemed to be taking possession of a newly discovered continent 
in the tropics. There are sermons of that time which have illustra- 
tions drawn from Nature akin to the rhapsodies of Buskin. The 
speeches of Daniel Webster at Plymouth in 1820, and at Bunker's 
Hill in 1825, are not merely eloquent, they glow with poetic 
images, and with the patriotic feeling which inspired so many 
American authors. English critics have decried Wdbster's warmth 
and exuberant imagery as if they were merely ill-judged attempts at 
fine writing; but these critics were breathing another atmosphere, 
and virtually living in another age : they bad not seen the rocks melt 
and the mountains upheaved ; no elemental disturbance like that in 
New England has been felt in these islands since the time of 
Cromwell. 

But it should be said that the prose of this period, especially in 
the earlier portion, was in a semi-pedantic, Blair-ish style. In the 
sermons we hear the rustic of the silk gown : in the orations there 
is a profusion of ornament and a flavour of antiquity, for the iu- 
fiuene^of the age of Queen Anne lasted longer in the United States 
than in England. 

Any orderly narration must fail to give an idea of the change from 
the seventeenth and eighteenth to the nineteenth century, but it 
might be placed iu a vivid light if one could form a correct notion 
of the typical man of the colonial era. Consider the educated Puritan. 
In his sombre dress, manners, and speech is seen the stamp of his 
religion and his century. He is hedged in on evc^ side. The qualities 
and forces of the world of matter are unknown to him; but a 
stern and jealous God wields those forces in aid of a moral govern- 
ment of the world. The sciences are mostly unborn ; only *thc 
gigantic conceptions of astronomy loom vaguely in his mind. Comets, 
shooting stars, and the northern lights are messages from the un- 
seen world. Portents and omens cause “ a fearful looking for of 
judgment." The earth is only a dismal cemetery. Ocean, moun- 
tains, forests, rivers, and lakes, the flush of spring, the colours of 
autumn, awake no sense of poetry in bis soul. The gracious influences 
of literature have never touched hiip. Shakespeare — ^if he has heard 
his name — is godless and profane. The fair forms of the old 
mythologies are abhorrent ; he cannot look upon the verse of Virgil 
or upon the statues of Phidias for fear of breaking the command- 
ments, Latin for him means the colloquies of Erasmus, and of 
Greek he knows only the New Testament. Living ever in his 
great Taskmaster's eye," he has no thought or desire for any litera- 
ture or learning that is not a part of His solemn service. So in 
every look, thought, and suggestion of the man, and in every cir- 
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cumstauce of his life, there is a want of all that engages, stimulates, 
supports, and encompasses the man of culture in our time. The 
change has been from centre to circumference— from sad-colourcd 
garments to brooding soul. The doors of the old century have been 
shut, and those of the new have been opened — on golden hinges 
turning — and now it is felt that natural and spiritual laws are in 
harmony, that truth and beauty are reciprocal, that Nature is some- 
thing to be loved as a part of the vestment of the Creator, that pure 
letters, art, and music are as truly religious as psalms and sermons, 
and that the right use of all the faculties, with reverence and brotherly 
love, constitutes man’s best service to his Maker. 

It should, perhaps, have been stated earlier that no literature was 
possible in America until the loose confederation of colonics had 
become a consolidated nation. John Adams, in a well-known passage, 
had prophesied that the Declaration of Independence would be com- 
memorated “ by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty ; " that it 
would be solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows, games, 
sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illuminations from one end of the 
continent to the otlier.'^ The national spirit was of slow growth, 
but year by year it affected powerfully the character and ideas, of the 
people. They came to feel that they^were a nation, with a nation^s 
dignity and ijssponsibilitiea. This was one of the indispensable c|p- 
ditions of national literature, no less important than the freeing of 
nicn^s minds from superstition and from the rule of bigots. 

It is seldom that any great intellectual movement goes on singly, 
or in a right line : there are always lesser movements, sometimes in 
accord, but often divergent. The Unitarians claimed that their 
existence was a protest or reaction against Puritanic formalism, and 
for a time they were full of enthusiasm, like all new sects ; but they 
were becoming formal in their turn. Their sermons were moral 
essays, and their worship l^as losing its pristine fervour. Then there 
was a protest against them. The new protest was not a negation : 
it was positive in spirit, though vague in terms. 

The Unitarians had put forth no formal creed, and no statement 
of philosophy, but they had generally agreed with the Calvinists, and 
with Locke, in rejecting the theory of innate or intuitive ideas. 
The protest came from the Tran^cendentalists, who wefe at first a 
very small number of the Uiiitafian body, but tvhose influence upon 
literature, morals, organized benevolence, and political ideas came to 
be great beyond calculation. Emerson was the conspicuous man, but 
there were others who sympathized with the new philosophy, whose 
great abilities, learning, and generous naturetf, should have more than 
a passing notice, if the limits of an article permitted.* Emerson 

* A. Bronson Alcott, recently deceased, was an^ eloriuent talker, but left little of 
value in print. A clever sketch of him may be seen in Lowell’s “ Fable for Critics 
like many caricatures, it is ^an admirable likeness. George Uipley an eminent critic. 
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wished to call the new philosophy Idealism, but the name is not fully 
descriptive. A Transcendentalist, obviously, is one who believes in 
what transcends human reason or experience. The name came Troni 
Kant^ the doctrinejs as old as Plato. 

“ It was something more than a reaction ngainst formalism and tradition — 
more than a reaction ngainst Puritan orthodoxy. It was due, in a very small 
degree, to the study of the ancient pantheists. Practically it was an asser- 
tion of the immanence of divinity in instinct. Itunning through all was tho 
belief of the presence of the living God in the soul, in immediate inspiration, 
in boundless possibility, and in unimaginable good.” ^ 

Metaphysicians of all schools had confessed the impossibility of 
proving the being of God, or tho immortality of the soul, aside from 
revelation. The new philosophers said — Why attempt to prove 
them ? The ideas of God, of immortality, and of the moral law, are 
intuitive. This was the chief point made by Theodore Parker, who 
placed these ideas, with consciousness, among self-evident truths. 
If the doctrine could be accepted it would save a world of difficulty. 
What a new light would be thrown upon history as a record of God^s 
dealings with men ! What nerve and what boundless hope would be 
giveu to the reformer ! What inspiration to the poet ! 

Transcendentalism became lyaowii in England through the marvel- 
lous eloquence of Coleridge, who had it from Schelling. Wordsworth 
revived it, and tlie Ode on the Intimations of Imtoortality ” is 
declared to be an almost inspired statement of one of its chief tenets. 
The new ideas came to Massachusetts partly through Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, and partly through the works of Cousin, Jacobi, and 
Fichte. There came back also from Germany enthusiastic Harvard 
students who had been fascinated with Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, and 
Bichtcr. Boston and Cambridge became German hives ; everybody 
was studying the language for the sake of the new philosophy, and 

was one of tho most influential of the school. Theodo|| Parker was among earliest 
apostles. For a hriUiant description of him, partly a travesty, the reader can consult 
the same “Fable.” llev. James Walker, President of Harvard Professor 

Oonvers Francis, and Rev. James Freeman Clarke preached powerful 'sermons upon tho 
doctrines. Among Transcendental poets were Whittier, LoweRtamlCranch ; also Charles 
T. Brooks and John S. Hwight, translators of German Bancroft, the historian, 

shows his sympathy with tho philosophy, as did J^ydia ]^aria Child, the ablest writer 
among the women of the United States, excepting MrsA Stowe. J. Eliot Cabot, tho 
biographer of Emerson, was a writer for the Dialf os wi^rc Thoreau and Margaret Fuller. 
George William i^artis, a writer of force and el^afice, and Charles A. Dana, editor of 
the Jfefo York contributed to the Harhirw^f^ a periodical that succeeded the Dial. 
The great l)r. Chauning jvraa in sentiment ^^iVs^cendentalist, though he did not 
acknowledge the theory. His relatives, Willff|n HVand William Ellery Ohanning, wore 
disciples of Emerson. But among tlie men the most distinctive, and, ^ter 

Emerson, perhaps the most brillianV* lepresentativcs of the school, were David A. 
Wasson, John Weiss, Thomas W. Mwinson, Samuel Longfellow, Octavius B. Frothing- 
ham, and Samuel Johnson. Sai^^^gf^Longfellow is the author of some of the most 
beautiful hymns of the centuiy^^^j is the biographer of his brother, the ppet. Higgin- 
son has written many books, at jg a man of great and versatile power. Frothingham 
has written a history of the^i.jmBcendental movement, Wasson was a thinker who 
would have been conspicuous^^ any age but that of Emerson. Weiss was a keen and 
even brillLant writer, who^jg^l too early for his just reward of fame. Johnson has 
Written The Religions of Andia,” and other scholarly works. 

* Frothingham ’s “HistorJ^ ^,1 Xranscendentalisn in New J|jlngland.” 
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of the poetry which was touched by it. Hipley, Dwight, and 
Frothingham translated Gorman classics. Edward Everett expounded 
Oernran art criticism to eager listeners at the Upiversil^. Carlyle, 
having translated Wilhelm Meister/* wrote with the gencroua 
spirit of his best years upon leading German authors in the British 
Beviews, and followed up the line of thought in “ Sartor Rosartus,” - 
a work that appeared first in book form in Boston. At the begin- 
ning of his career he appears to have been in sympathy with the 
doctrine ; and it was not until twenty years later that he renounced 
his faith in human nature, and became scornful and unjust. It is 
not claimed that Goethe and Riqhter and others named were 
Transcendentalists, but the tone of the new philosophy was 
reflected in their works, as it was in the poems of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. All these authors were much read and quoted in Eastern 
Massachusetts. 

One prominent result in literature was to carry out the revolution, 
which had been begun in England, against eighteenth-century ideals 
and models. With faith in human nature and bright hopes of human 
destiny there could be no sympathy with scepticism, mockery, and 
despair. The thoughts and the morals of Pope belonged to the age 
that went' down in the carnage of the' French Revolution. Shake- 
speare, whose star, in the opinion of that artificial school, was nearipg 
the horizon, once more rose to the zenith. The beauty of unadorned 
Nature as a source and inspiration of poetry was acknowledged almost 
for the first time. 

But the Transcendentalists were not the sole movers in the reaction 
against the eighteenth century ; they were joined by. many who did 
not even know what Transcendentalism was. Nor were they the sole 
agents in the introduction of German literature; many influential 
German scholars had no f^mpathy with that philosophy. They were 
not the sole nor the chi^ leaders in the numerous philanthropic 
movements which followed ; no, for the awakened and emancipated 
Calvinists, who were the majority of the people, joined heartily in 
those great enterprises. And of the early authors, whose works, 
appearing at this time, promised so much for our literature, not 
many were Transcendentalists, although nearly all ha^ been con- 
sciously or unconsciously stimulated by the new thought. * It may be 
assumed that the .spirit which breftthed new life into a hitherto prac- 
tical and plodding people came from three sources : first, from the 
sharp discussion which had put the old theology on its defence; 
next, from the slowly increasing momentum of national fueling ; and 
lastly, from the strong and fervid utterances of those who had been 
illnminatei^ and quickened by German literature and by the new 
philosophy of hope. This series of influences was felt equally in 
letters, in society, and in politics. 
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After the Puritan was reclaimed from intolerance and moroseness^ 
enlightened the study of literature, inspired by a new pride of 
country, and busy ki rescuing men from slavery and vice, he was an 
uncompromising Puritan still. Statutes and customs were venerable 
only when based on truth and justice. It was time to clear away 
Vubbish, to look to the foundations, and build on eternal verities. 
The idea of right was like the Word of the Lord, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder the joints and marrow/^ 

True, the Puritan had no claim of discovery in this^ The doctrine 
is as old as the decalogue. Put to repeat the commandments is not 
to keep them ; and it is still more difficult to observe or enforce 
them in legislation, in trade, and in the cloudy foreign policy of 
States. So it is not strange that the New England reformers, 
although coming after the unresisted rule of the most zealous 
religionists tlie world ever saw, found work enough to do. 

Much as has been done, much yet remains. Those who see no glory 
but in the past resist change, saying, " the old is better.^^ Such are 
they who look fondly back upon the life pictured by Carlyle in his 
“ Past and Present as Britain’s golden age ; but the time when 
only nobles were free, and only priests could read, and when the 
people were submissive sheep, tarred with their lord’s cipher, was not 
a golden age. There will never be a golden age until practical 
Christianity, universal education, and constitutional government are 
in accord, and there is equity and reciprocity between governors and 
governed. 

Here it is necessary to specify certain events which followed the 
theological struggle, the advent of poetry and philosophy from abroad, 
and the increase of patriotic feeling at home. It is impossible to 
dissociate these influences or to place tliem in the order of cause and 
effect ; nor can any strict order be followed in mentioning occurrences 
or results. But it will be seen that all happened within a few years, 
and that it was a period fruitful in materials for history. The cluster 
of dates is significant. 

The theological disintegration began in the latter part of the 
last century, and at first was generally a silent negative protest. 
The active discussion began about 1815, and reached its crisis in 
about fifteen years, having produced its most important results before 
1825. The patriotic feeling had ^enVising in the same period, as 
evidenced by Webster’s orations in 1820 and 1825, upon the anniver- 
sary of the ^Landing of the Pilgrims sind upon laying the corner 
stone of the monument on Bunker’s Hill, and by the address of 
welcome to Lafayette by Edward Everett in 1824. 

The temperance reformation, which in time wholly changed the 
habits of the rural populatibn and raised the level of life, morals, and 
conduct throughout the State, was begun in 1830. 
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Garrison began his holy crusade in 1831 ; and the agitation^ both 
by moral means and by political combinations^ never » ceased from 
that *time until the proclamation of freedom to the slave by Lincoln 
in 1863. 

Wendell Phillips, the Mirabeau of the Anti- Slavery Conventions, 
made his first important public speech in Fancuil Hall in 1837. 
After Webster he was the most powerful orator of the New World. 

Horace Mann was appointed secretary of the State Board of 
hMucation in Massachusetts in 1836^ and began then his great work 
of recreating the system of common schools. Nothing more impor- 
tant for the State was ever done by one man. 

The sermons of Channing and of President Walker, which led 
toward the new philosophy, were preached between 1830 and 1810. 

In 1836 Emerson published '^Nature,” the firslf^of his great works, 
and the starting-point of his philosophy. 

Bancroft, who had been one of the German students mentioned, 
published in 1834 the first volume of his " History of the United 
States" — the work to which he has devoted his life, and on which 
at the age of eighty-seven he is still daily engaged. President 
Jared Sparks published the first volume of the Life and Writings 
of Washington in 1837, the first of his long series of historical 
labours. 

In 1837 also appeared the history of Ferdinand and Isabella," 
by Prescott, followed soon after by other brilliant works. 

Richard Jj^ildreth^s novel, Archy Moore," the hero of which was 
a slave, was published in 1838. It was the precursor of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin." Ten years later the same writer published an able 

History of the United States." 

The career of Whittier, poet and reformer, began in 1832. For 
thirty years he toiled uucfeasingly for the cause of the slave, as an 
editor and a contributor for newspapers, and as one of the founders 
of the Free Soil Party. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote his earliest and some of %is finest 
lyrics just after his graduation frofn college in 1829. Longfellow’s 
book of travels, " Outre Mer," -was published in 1835 ; his first 
^collection of poems, Voices of the Night,'^ in 1839. ^Hawthorne’s 
‘'-Twice Told Tales" appeared in 1837 ; Lowell’s ^first poems in 184*0. 
The Dial, the organ of {he ^l^yanscendentalists, with Emerson, 
Margaret Fuller, Theodore Parker, Ripley, Thoreau, and others for 
contributors, began in 1840. Charles Sumner, the anti-slavery 
senator, made his first public appearance in 1845 in an address on 
Peace, entitled “The True Grandeur of Nations.” Francis Parkman, 
the historian of the French settlements in North America, published 
his first volume in 1849. 

The writers named ^rere all residents of Boston or its vicinity, and 

VOL. uv. T 
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are all distingaished in the world of letters. The list could be greatly 
enlarged for American readers. It will be admitted that the almost 
simultaneous appearance of so many first fruits of genius in a popula- 
tion of lass than a million lends some countenance to the theory of 
influences here propounded. Why was there not a similar blossom- 
ing in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Charleston? There 
was no superior intellect in New England, and it must have been due 
to the concurrence of influences described. 

The dates of but two philanthropic societies have been given. But 
it would be impossible even to mention the many projects of reform 
*which were brought forward in this time of ferment, of self-sacrifice, 
and of generous endeavour. There were improvements in drainage 
and in sanitary details of dwellings ; in diet, dress, and cleanliness ; 
in the ventilation of Ibhoolhouses and churches ; in planting cemeteries 
with trees and flowers ; in laying out village commons and city parks ; 
in books and newspapers ; in the general tone of manners and speech ; 
in house decoration and domestic art ; in theatres, churches, and music. 
In fact, so great are the changes within fifty years, it seems to the 
writer that he has been unconsciously sharing in the awakening and 
civilization of some rude tribe. It seems impossible now that society 
half a century ago was what it is now remembered to have been. 

As one of the minor instances of progress may be mentioned ^^The 
Harvard Mdsical Association,” of Boston. This was a society mainly 
of Harvard men, established in 1837 by John S. Dwight, a disciple 
of Emerson, a student of German, and a contributor t» the Dial. 
As one 'of the results there is now a native orchestra ; and the Boston 
people have been educated in classical music, until the works of 
Beethoven are as generally known as those of Shakespeare. The 
orchestra has become one of the finest in the world, and the grand 
Music Hall, which had its origin in the Harvard Society, is crowded 
twice a week from autumn to spring by delighted audiences. The 
Harvard Society gave orchestral concerts for many years, but does so 
no longer, since that is now done on a grander scale by the proprietor 
of the Music Hall ; but the labon^ of the Society made classical 
concerts possible. 

Other grcfTt improvements came during this fruitful period. The 
railway from Boston .to Worcester ^was built shortly after 1880, and 
was soon extended to New York. • The result was a revolution in 
trade and social intercourse. In 1832, Samuel F. B. Morse, a native 
of Massachusetts, conceived the idea of the electric telegraph, and in 
I 8 I 2 he set up the line between Baltimore and Washington, the first 
suebessful line in the world. * About the same time came friction 
matches, a small matter, but, on a morning with the thermometer at 
zero, a momentous thing to* a boy who had to go to a neighbour for 
a live coal when the fire had gone out in the hearth at home; and 
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the spent tinder would not catch the spark from flint and steel. 
Then stoves came to replace open fires^ and to relieve the arctic 
temperature of shivering wooden houses. The vast Dutch ovens were 
superseded, and with new utensils washing-day lost its terror, and the 
housewife her weekly scowl. Perhaps the most important among the 
discoveries was that the inhalation of ether produces insensibility to 
pain, a fact first proved at the Massachusetts General Hospital in 
October 1846. 

But it is necessary to be mpre explicit. There is no desire to 
connect^ railways, telegraphs, stoves, friction matches, and ether 'witl^ 
the Transcendental philosophy ! These inventions, and the multitude 
that came after — sewing machines, planing machines, machines for 
turning gun-stocks and other irregular forms, agricultural machines, 
and so many more — were due to the inventive genius of a quick and 
versatile people, who had been instructed in the simple elements of 
physics, mechanics, and chemistry, and who were seeking to turn all 
the powers of Nature to account in lessening labour and increasing 
comfort. This was one of the practical results of universal education. 
But it was a strange chance — if there is any chance in human affairs 
— that the ideal and the practical met and fraternized. It was like 
the kiss between righteousness and peace. There was a newborn 
literature and a dawning science ; the rule of morals was supported by 
philosophy as well as religion ; the vices of appetite were to be re- 
strained ; justice was to be supreme in the State and in the hearts of 
men ; light was diffused in the darkest quarters ; and then, as if it had 
been planned, the army of workers appeared — workers who did thinking 
as well, and who revolutionized industry. New England soon became 
a congeries of workshops and factories, producing like magic all the 
articles that had been painfully and singly wrought by hand. The 
poorest States in the Union were soon among the richest. And 
by 1860 the population as a whole were as well housed, fed, 
clothed, and educated as any like number of people in the world. 
The ideal and the practical had met. Literature, ethics, benevolence, 
and educated industry were at accord. 

It must be admitted that none of these intellectual or moral 
mervements were free from excesses, and at times froth absurdities. 
In such a breeze some craft carped too much .sail. "New truth," 
as Hawthorne said, " is as heady as new wine." The number of 
schemes of reform was endless. Each might have a semblance of 
truth, and yet be lacking in wisdom. Some fancied the use of 
animal food, especially pork, to be a survival from savagery — some- 
thing like the legacy of original sin. Some were going to make the 
development of character, the improvement of the rac^, and the 
punishment of crime, exact sciences by means of phrenology. Some 
objected to compulsory vaccination, others to compulsory education. 

T 2 
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Many at one time inveighed against capital punishment, and it was 
done away with in some of the States. But it has been restored in 
most of them, if not all — for the millennium has not yet come. There 
were also “non-resistants," who would endure penalties^ but who 
claimed to be outside the pale of society^ and would neither vote, 
pay taxes, serve on juries, or be sworn as witnesses. Tboreau and 
Bronson Alcott were touched by this madness, and were both locked 
up in Concord Gaol for refusing to pay a poll tax of about six shillings. 
A considerable number claimed for women an equality of civil rights, 
including suffrage. This claim is still convincingly argued,, as valid 
*in principle, and there is no doubt it would be conceded if it were 
not shown that the greater proportion of women are indifferent or 
hostile to it. 

Through the struggle of contending ideas some few sound principles 
held men's minds. The feebler, Quixotic schemes died of natural 
causes. During this whirlwind Emerson was hopeful and tranquil ; 
he lived in the upper region of the troubled atmosphere, and had no 
part in anything fantastic. 

The Transcendental school is seldom mentioned, except as a thing 
of the past. The relative positions have changed; the doctrine 
survives, but is held by the conservative Unitarians, and by nearly 
all the liberal “orthodox" in the Eastern States. The time of 
“storm and stress" is now little more than a memory; but the 
brilliant men who were inspired by it, or unconsciously influenced by 
it, have left their writings and their noble work done for humanity 
as evidence of the power of an idea, and of the capability of mind 
and will under the stress of a generous enthusiasm. 

The results of the temperance reformation were almost incalculahle. 
Clergymen of all denominations gradually became total abstainers, 
and have remained so. The change that was wrought, especially in 
rural districts, within the memory of living men — beginning with 
1830 — can hardly be realized. The movement has continued to 
advance, never wholly successful, but always vigorously supported — 
a failure when it relies on force, mighty when it stands on moral 
grounds. 

The anti^lavery cause absorbed or brushed aside many of the 
minor reforms, and pioved on resistless until the national crime was 
ended and terribly expiated. The hardest task fell to the anti-slavery 
agitators, a small and at first an uninfiucntial body, but animated by 
sincere conviction and holy motive. They, in connection with the 
new philosophers, created the “ ethical j)assion " which later 4 nade 
the political movement possible. The world seemed united to isolate 
and outla# them. They were reprobated by both political parties as 
disunionists. They were denounced by the clergy as bringing fire- 
brands into the Church, and by merchants >and manufacturers as 
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ruiilfng trade. As the tumult rose^ public opinion became more 
despotic. The young lawyer, if he listened to bis conscience, lost 
his clients, the physician his patients, the clergyman his parish. 
Literature was under censorship. Neutrality was impossible. 
Popular newspapers catered to the mob, in which wealtli and fashion 
were arm-in-arm with baseness and violence. The time was full of 
outrages. Garrison was hauled through Boston with a rope around 
his neck. Whittier was greeted with a shower of stones at Concord, 
New Hampshirb. Lovejoy was assassinated at Alton, Illinois. The 
hall of the anti-slavery people in Philadelphia was burned, and the 
office of Whittier^s newspaper sacked. All this was before any move 
had been made in politics : the violence was to prevent any discussion 
of the subject. The strife might have continued indefinitely if it 
had been confined to moral discussion. Garrison had demolished and 
pulverized the moral defences of slavery, but that did not matter, for 
he and his associates were not society, and their opinions were 
of small consequence in Church, State, or Nation. But the organiza- 
tion of anti-slavery men as a political party soon forced a recognition. 
In less than twenty years that party was triumphant in the election 
of Lincoln to the Presidency. Still, that political party could not 
have been organized except Garrison had prepared the way. He and 
his associates had educated the conscience of their generation, and 
then it was for the political anti-slavery leaders to gather the forces 
and lead them to victory. The moral sentiment of the North was 
slowly won in spite of public officers, preachers, and the influential 
classes. 

The high ideas of duty — of the elevation of moral over material 
interests, of the righteousness that exalteth a nation — were derived 
largely from the philosop];icrs whose chief was Emerson. The heroic 
efforts of Garrison can scarcely be over-estimated; but the spirit 
which finally roused the North, though it came originally from him, * 
was breathed by her poets and philosophers and voiced by the eloquence 
of enlightened statesmen. 

Boston in 1630 was a gloomy outpost of civilization — 

Kemoto, unfriendly, melancholy, alow ’* — 

but two centuries later it had come into tentative relations witl\ the 
world of letters ; and for the next fifty years, 1830 to 1880, its 
progress and that of the region under its influence was great. Its 
influence was not limited to Massachusetts, nor even to New England ; 
for New England is the mother of the States between Canada and the 
Ohio River. Central and Western New York were peopled from New 
lilngland, and the emigration went on successively into Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska. Some 
Southerners settled in 'the southern parts of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; 
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and the Middle States contributed s large quota. But the preddlni- 
nsting number in these great States were New Englwders or their 
descendants^ who had carried their families in covered ox-carts, with 
their axes and rifles, and who had taken with them the language, 
laws, and religion of these isles, as well as the dearly bought experience 
of their Puritan and revolutionary sires. The movement of this army 
might be traced by the log school-houses and churches in its track. 
They were 

“ . . . . taught by frcodom and by great events 
To pitch new States as Old World men pitcli tents.** 

Providence opened the way by successive enlargements of the national 
domain. The first barrier fell with the downfall of the French power 
in North America, and the shrinking away of their Indian allies. The 
next extension came with the purchase from Napoleon of Louisiana, 
which included a large part of the region west of the Mississippi. The 
last was the conquest of California from Mexico, the fruit of an unjust 
war, but overruled by Providence for the good of mankind. 

There has been in history no march of a nation like that. Starting 
firom the sands of Gape God, the valley of the Connecticut, and the 
slopes of the Green Mountains, it went on resistless over the fertile 
West, until it scaled the Rocky Mountains, and paused only on the 
shore of the Pacific. It was not as when Celtic or Teutonic tribes 
poured into Europe. No terror preceded, no rapine or destruction 
followed its track. Everywhere was peaceful industry : the riug of 
the axe, the lowing of cattle, the hum of spinning wheels, the sports 
of school-children, the voices of praise and song. More fortunate 
than their forefathers, the western emigrants carried institutions ready 
made, and found civilization waiting for them. 

The rudeness of frontier life rapidly passes away. Flouring mills 
are now within sound of the Falls of Minnehaha ; palatial hotels and 
•opera-houses stand on the sites of Indian villages; and within a 
generation the most remote settlement may be in education and Ihe 
arts where Massachusetts is to-day. 

This jubilation may appear digressive, but it is hardly so. This 
stupendous fact of an illimitable extension had an influence upon 
literature no -less than upon the national character a^d s^tesmanship^ 
It was an uplifting for every writerr-a broadening of his horizon, as 
well as an enormous increase of his public. In no vain sense the 
nation was felt to be sufficient for itself, with a right to its ideas. 
Before that time, scarcely an author had the courage or the confidence 
to utter his honest thought. This new declaration of independence 
was set forth with characteristic eloquence and power in a diseourse 
by Emerson, entitled, ''The^ American Scholar,” delivered at Harvard 
College in 1837. The character and tone of American literature 
after that period will amply confirm these observations. 
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In the historical literatore of the United States there is an assured 
ste|^ 'which shows not merely the mastery of materials, but a grasp 
of principles> and a sympathy 'with the movement toward a reign 
of liberty and justice. Bancroft is the representative of enlightened 
democracy, and his learned and powerful expositions have settled, as 
far. as historical works can settle, the line where liberty and law meet, 
as well as the relations of the Central Government with the reserved 
rights of the separate States. From his history we gain the idea 
of stability as* well as beneficence. We feel the grandeur of the 
plan of government, and look upon the silent and resistless force 
exerted in its wide domain with something of the expansiveness of 
view that we give to the planetary system. The history of Bancroft, 
though perhaps not ideally perfect, has given tone to the national 
literature. If it is said tW he has favoured the party of Jefferson, 
the answer is that the views of Jefferson have mainly guided the 
course of the nation. The limitations devised by Adams and Hamilton 
had to give way, and, rightly or wrongly, the llepublic is committed 
to the doctrine that in the people are the sources of all power. 

It is only necessary to refer to the ardent spirit of liberty that 
animates the works of Motley, and to the more tranquil expression 
of the same feeling in Prescott. Parkman, also, is in full sympathy 
with the ideas of the age. 

If we turn to “ Unde Tom’s Cabin ” we see the power of the 
regenerated Puritanism, and the active philanthropy which followed 
the Awakening. Mrs. Stowe was a Puritan to the core, the daughter 
of a Boston preacher. 

The poets give strength to the doctrine of this artide. Without 
assigning them a rank above their deserts it may be said that no 
group of poets in any era was more distinguished for elevation of 
sentiment, for philanthropy, patriotic spirit, or sincere, imformalized 
Christianity. 

The whol% burden of Whittier has been — 

** The loTe of God and neighbour, 

An eqaal-handed labour, 

The richer life where beauty 
Walka hand in hand with duty/' 

The apoafle of peace and goedwilly he is also the rebuker of in- 
tolerance and injustice. Beauty in Nature and the beauty of holiness 
are blended in his simple creed. The Quaker^s “ inner light and 
the Transcendentalisms intuitive ideas have similar tendencies, if 
different sources. 

The early poems of LoWell are full of the same earnest sprit. 
He deplores the trifling of those who only string together pretty 
rhymes. In his view the poet is a prophet of God, with a burden 
of God^s great designs for man. And when^ later, in the " Biglow 
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Papers/^ he displayed a ivit that is scarcely parallelled in English 
verse, it was pure and wholesome comedy without a suggestion of 
coarseness or sensuality. Lowell lived in the centre and source of 
the Awakening, and in his philosophy, thought, and methods he is a 
product of the influences that regenerated his State. 

Holmes exhibits more of the negations than of the affirmative 
qualities of the Awakening. Although the faults of the Puritans 
and some^ features of their theology arc so often the subject of his 
eloquent invective, he is himself a true scion of the bid stock. He 
has in quintessence the sharp and curious traits of the Puritan 
intellect — with additions and ameliorations ; and, while in one way 
cosmopolitan, he is humorously provincial. But no broad lines can 
be used in sketching a character so full of surprises ; only the lightest 
touches can convey any idea of a genius that keeps us in suspense 
between sentiment and laughter. In spite of his inclination for 
eighteenth-century models in verse, and his early repugnance to 
the Abolitionists and to the Emersonian philosophy, he is a child of 
the Awakening. Could one under Puritau rule have written the 
“ One Hoss Shay,^* the “ Tall Young Oysterman,’^ or the exquisitely 
tender and comic ^'Last Leaf”? 

As to Emerson, if little space is given to him, it is because little 
needs be said of the great leader of the movement. lie is not simply 
a writer, but a vivifying force. His works are not merely literature, 
but the inspiration of the makers of literature. Of the New World 
he is its Pharos and the barometer of its conscience. W’^ith him the 
world is not going to the bad. If, like Carlyle, he does 

*'.... rim common -sense with mystical hues,’* 

he does not, like him, 

“ . . . . give C^od and Nature his own tits of the blues.” 

He is the optimist in philosophy as in life — the best antidote to 
Schopenhauer^s luxury of despair. # 

While Longfellow was far from being a philosophical poet, yet in 
himself and in his verse were seen many of the influences of the 
Awakening. His early poems are European rather than American. 
They are not imitations ; they are strictly his own ; yet Herder or 
Uhland might have written in German VThe Psalm of Life,” *'The 
Beleaguered City,” or “ The Footsteps of Angels,” The bee is none 
the less an original worker when you set its hive on the moor in 
order that its honey may have a flavour of heather. In moral pur- 
pose Longfellow was a poet of his era. He felt strongly the impulse 
that came from Channing, Emerson, Garrison, and Sumner. Such 
poema as the “ Quadroon Girl,” the Slave of the Dismal Swamp,” 
and ** The Witnesses,” abundantly show his feeling. The “Arsenal 
at Springfield,” one of the finest of his short poems, was, written 
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after Sumner’s masterly oration on Fusee, “ The True Grandeur of 
Nations.” The •well-known apostrophe to the Union with which his 
poem, " The Building of the Ship,” concludes — 

* * Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state ! ” — 
shows to what a height his patriotism rose. 

Hawthorne^ in regard to methods^ was of no age. He sought the 
dramatic or the romantic element as he would have distilled an 
elixir ; and human hearts have always been the same. But though 
he kept aloof Yrom the philosophy of his illustrious neighbour^ his 
masterly style and fresh, suggestive thought would have been impos- 
sible in the preceding century. In the new order of things there w'as a 
change in the point of view. A man with a genius akin to Haw- 
thorne^s might have been a spectator of the tragic scenes of “ The 
Scarlet Letter without suspecting their poetry or })atlios ; just as 
llawthorne^s grandfather, the judge, saw unmoved the sufferings of 
the wretched beings he doomed to the gallows as witches. A Haw- 
thorne must have descended from Puritan ancestors ; his books have 
the life and soul of New Knglaud ; but the power to represent those 
ancestors and their life could only come after diseuthralmeui, after 
the clearing away of superstition, and by the action of a great and 
free mind under the influence of the masters of dramatic art. 

The New England constellation has well-nigh set. Three con- 
spicuous stars only remain above the horizon. The compelling 
influences before mentioned, if not already spent, have been diffused, 
and operate in a wider region. A new cycle is beginning, concern- 
ing which one may well hesitate to prophesy. If one were to discuss 
the prospects of American literature, there would be ample materials ; 
but this article is limited to the presentation of a single phase and to 
the doings of a single generation of men. 

It appears, however, that in New England there are more dilettante 
essayists and critics than creators. The best history of the Civil War, 
for thinkers, that of Dr. Draper, was written in New York. Cable 
and Miss Murfrec have shown that new sources of fiction exist in the 
South. The contributions to the magazines come from nearly every 
section of the United States. In these days of swift commifuication 
no hamlet js really isolated ; and up to this time thefb is no centre, 
which, like London, absorbs the^iutellect of the provinces. New York 
is a commercial metropolis, and publishes many books, but it is not 
the literary centre of the nation. By-and-by some centre^ may be 
developed. Wherever that centre may be, and whatever new influences 
may control it, there will always be in the history of American letters a 
bright and memorable page for the literature of the New England 
Awakening. 

If the Republic is to go on Increasing in numbers and wealth, and 
the balance is maintained betvieeu centripetal and centrifugal forces. 
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it will in the course of the next century present a grand spectacle to 
the world. Let ns hope that its growth in letters and art may be as 
ample as in material things, and that political ambition and the pursuit 
of gain may not draw oflp too large a proportion of its intellectual 
power. There are influences which will continue to act upon coming 
generations — influences which will place truth and justice, light and 
love, above all earthly good. Then, in the fulness of time, when 
events have lost their prosaic newness, and history has grown venerable, 
some poet may appear whose dominating glance will be thrown back- 
wards. Then Philadelphia and Boston — who knows ? — may be names 
to conjure with, like Athens and Sparta ; Washington and Lincoln 
may be as heroic as any of Plutarch’s men ; the westward march 
of the pioneer settlers may become a bloodless epic ; and the awful 
splendours of the Civil War may loom vast among the tragic ordeals 
of nations. 

P. H. Underwood, 



THE NEW NATIONAL INSURANCE LAWS 
OF GERMANY. 


TT7E expressed Our belief in February last that attempts to heal 

VV social evils are not alone to be made by means of repres- 
sive measures against social democratic excesses^ but by simultaneous 
positive measures for the improvement of the condition of the 
working classes. We consider it Our royal duty to ask the 
Reichstag once more to take this work to heart, and Wc shall 
look back upon all the successes with which God has visibly blessed 
Our Government with still greater satisfaction^ if Wo are able in the 
future to possess the consciousness of having left to the Fatherland 
new and permanent guarantees for its internal peace, and of liaving 
provided for those needing assistance greater certainty of that help 
which they have a right to claim. 

The Emperor William^s Message to his Parliament on the 17th of 
November 1881, of which the above are the opening words, inaugu- 
rates a new era in European legislation. It admitted most completely 
the right to public assistance, it recognized that the modern State is 
bound to take positive steps to secure the life of the great mass of 
the people against the vicissitudes to which it is subject,, and it 
initiated a series of legislative experiments of greats boldness and 
magnitude, which are well ^worthy of the observation and study of 
other nations. Legislation for the protection of labour was, of course, 
no new thing ; it had, however, before that time been of a purely nega- 
tive character, reforming abuses and imposing prohibitions. But the 
new social legislation of Germany introduced measures of a positive 
and active kind, and required the State to undertake responsibilities 
and make provision for wants which had previously been thought to 
be outside its province, and to ^long to*that of the individual. The 
objects indiicated in the Messag^rere to provide help for the whole of 
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the working classes of the country — ^First, in cases of temporary sick- 
ness or shorter illness resulting in death ; secondly, in cases of ill- 
ness or permanent disablement caused by accidents, mainly the 
result of daily work ; and thirdly, in old age and weakness, resulting 
in incapacity to earn a living. This gigantic scheme — oijp never 
attempted before in ancient or modern times — has produced a trio of 
laws, two of which are now in full operation, and the third, at the 
present time in the hands of the Bundesrath (Council of State) for 
decision, is for the insurance of “ old age and ‘‘ invalid ” pensions. 

These laws are called " Insurance because that principle has 
been adopted on a national scale to provide the necessary means \ and 
to secure their success compulsion of the most stringent kind has been 
applied. In proposing them, however, the Government has proceeded 
witli a wise caution, step by step. The Act passed first — that for 
Sick Insurance — was the lightest in burden and easiest to carry out, 
and it utilized existing institutions. The second — for Accident 
Insurance — required the creation of new and extended organizations, 
and time has been allowed for these to get into working order and 
become consolidated before proceeding to the last and far the most 
important law of the three — i.e., that for Insurance for Old Age and 
Invalid Pensions. The two former are insignificant in comparison 
with the last, whether we regard the numbers to be assisted, the 
funds required, the machinery needed for its due execution, or the 
ultimate results on the social and moral life of the people. To pass 
this law has been the real and main object of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the other two being auxiliary measures. On it, apart from 
repressive measures, the Government mainly relies to stem the wave 
of Social-Democratic influence which ^is flooding the country with 
increasing force, by giving to the working classes a direct interest in 
the stability of the State, and a palpable proof t||^t the State is doing 
for them what they have hitherto been unable to do for themselves. 

"Whether this object will he attained, whether the terms offered 
are sufficiently high, time only can show. I do not propose here to 
discuss the mcritls of these laws, whether regarded as constructive ads 
of statesmanship or in the light of the principles of political economy, 
or, finally, froth the point of view of their results on the moral and 
social life of the people. Such a diseussion, opening out issues many 
and varied, would be far more extended than the limits of this article 
would allow, nor till the Acts have been in operation for some years 
can sufficient data be forthcoming on which to base a sound judg- 
ment. But some account of their scope and tendency, and of the 
organizations created to give them effeef, may be of interest to 
English readers, especially at this present time, when the principles 
of the ,, English Poor Law admims|pation are again brought into 
controversy. Living in Germany, and engaged in manufacture in 
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the large town of Chemnitz, I have had some practical experience in 
the working of the two Acts now in operation for sick and accident 
insurance, and this most be my excuse for attempting the somewhat 
difficult task of analyzing them. 

1. Sick Insurance. 

« 

The object of the Sick Insurance Law of June 15^ 1883, is to 
provide help during any illness that results in loss of wages, including 
illness caused by accident. Help worthy to be called such, and equal 
to its task, can, in the opinion of the Government, only be obtained 
by compulsory insurance applied under the authority of the State 
and with the assistance of the employers. Only those who arc in 
regular employment for wages are subject to this compulsion. It 
applies to all workmen and employes of similar social status and 
to day labourers in regular work, and it is permissive in the case of 
agricultural labourers, as well as of persons employed in home indus- 
tries. Workmen and others not under compulsion, but who arc in in- 
dustrial employment, have the right of insurance by voluntary entrance. 

Within the circle of compulsion, the law allows great freedom in 
the forms of its application ; it favours, however, the formation of 
corporate trade unions of the different industries, based on self- 
management. The reasons for this principle are — first, that it is the 
most rational, the relative danger of illness in each branch of industry 
being equal ; secondly, because self-management is most suitable, and 
exercises a good moral influence ; apd lastly, because the close con- 
nection of the members renders easy the control which is necessary 
to prevent deception. 

The law may be divided into three parts — first, that which deals 
with the machinery for carrying out the insurance ; second, that 
which defines the assistance to be given ; third, that whicli prescribes 
the amount of assistance, and the methods of raising the necessary 
funds to provide it. 

In the first place, various existing institutions organized on a legal 
basis are, with certain modifications, utilized. These are : ^a) The 
provincial State sick clubs for miners, founded und^r the mining 
laus; (b) the guild sick clubs for journeymen and apprentices, 
recognized under the Imperial TLaw of July 18, 1881 ; (c) the in- 
dependent sick clubs, founded and managed by workmen themselves, 
and which are of two classes — i.e., (1) those certified according to 
the Imperial Law of April 7, 1876, and (2) the voluntary clubs 
founded under provincial State laws. 

Workpeople not included in any of the above categories, but to whom 
compulsion applies, are grouped into locabunions, as far as possible each 
trade by itself ; or the workmen in each concern, if it be a sulficienlly 
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large one^ form one club. Local sick clubs have thus been formed 
alongside the older existing societies in the individual communes or 
districts for the various branches of industry^ each trade as far as pomble 
by itself, as vrell as separate factory sick clubs for the larger industrial 
concerns, and building sick clubs for the larger building and con- 
tractors' works. Communal sick insurance is obligatory in every 
ipommune and town on all persons not included in one of the above 
classes. The older existing societies have^ of course^ been com- 
pelled to revise their statutes and to register in accordance with 
the new law ; they are under the same supervision and responsible 
to> the same authorities as those created under the Act. 

Remembering that the mining guild and building clubs are for 
special classes^ it will be noticed that the main action of the law lies 
in the creation and organization of the Orts/' or local, and the 
factory sick clubs, the communal club being subsidiary, and estab- 
lished only to fill up the gaps. The law favours the formation of 
these, and tries to give them predominance without superseding the 
freedom to join other voluntary clubs ; and, as it lays the burden of 
cnc-third of the total expense on the employer, such stimulus is not 
without influence. 

This variety of form, suited as it is to various trades, circumstances, 
and local needs, offers advantages not otherwise to be obtained, 
enabling workpeople employed in smaller clubs to assist in their 
management, and thus preventing misuse. The combination of 
smaller local clubs into larger district ones is permitted when 
desirable, and the authorities are empowered to close such as are not 
stable and safe. Smaller factories with less than fifty employes 
having no sick club are obliged to pay their quota, in proportion to 
the hands employed, to the local or communal union of their district. 

These are the institutions created by the law : we noyt turn to the 
provision prescribed by it, premising oply that this is the minimum, 
and that each union can grant more at its own option. Every 
insured person has the right to assistance for thirteen weeks ^ in case 
of illness, consisting of — First, free medical advice and treatm^t, 
including dentistry, free medicine and minor surgical appliances, such 
as spectacles^, « trusses, &c. ; secondlyi from the third day after the 
notification o*f the illness, a money allowance, amounting to 50 per cent, 
of the average wages upon which the insured person's subscription is 
assessed, or, in place of this, free board and treatment in a hospital, 
with, in certain exceptional cases, a modicum of sick money ; thirdly, 
in case of death, an amount equal to twenty times . the local daily 
wages of an ordinary day labourer payable to the survivors j lastly, 
females, married or unmarried, receive for three weeks after their 
confinement the ordinary sick money. 

* After this period the destitute sick come upon the local poor rdief funds.. 
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The full money value of this assistance is estimated as equivalent 
to at' least three-quarters of the assessed average wages. Double 
insuTance is allovredj the workman, being free to insure h ims e lf in 
other clubs; the employer, however, is not compelled to contribute to 
this. A probationary time is not obligatory for compulsory, but may be 
required from ordinary, members. Further assistance within certain 
limits may be allowed, and can 1m extended even to members of the 
family of the insured, but wido#s and orphans are strictly excluded. 

The funds Required to meet this expenditure are raised in the 
following manner : — ^The subscriptions of the members of the mining 
clubs are not regulated by tl^s Act, they being already established 
under provincial laws. For the remaining categories of workmen 
the law limits the subscriptions as follows : — First, for members 
of the communal unions, to 1 per cent., or at the most 1 ^ per cent., 
on the customary local rate of wages of ordinary day labourers: 
this rate is fixed by the local communal or municipal authority; 
second, for members of the factory, guild, building, and local trade 
clubs, to 2 per cent., or at the most 3 per cent, on the average rate of 
wages of the class of workman for which the club exists. For the 
latter categories, earnings up to four marks a day only can be taken 
into account in full ; if higher wages be earned, only one-third of the 
earnings above four marks a day can be insured. The employed may 
be grouped into classes according to their average earnings, and 
on this assessment the subscription and sick money is paid. In 
factory and building clubs the average earnings of each individual 
may be made the bases. 

To these subscriptions of the employed, the employer has to add 
50 per cent., so that he pays one-third of the total amount required. 
Thus the highest total amount comes to 2^ per cent, for the com- 
mimal unions, and 4% per cent, for the ether classes. Voluntary 
members have to pay the employers’ quota themselves. 

If these maximum subscriptions prove insuflicient to meet the 
requirements of the dubs, various consequences follow. In the 
communal unions, the commune must make the deficiency good, 
reserving the right of recouping itself out of later surpluses ; 
in factory and building clubs, the employer; in gui}d clubs, the 
guild must pay the* deficit, without any right to* repayment. 
The local trade clubs must, in the event of msolvency, be wound 
up. The expenses of mlnagement are borne by the commune, the 
employer, and the builder for their respective clubs ; for the guild 
and local trade clubs, by the clubs themselves. I have not yet 
heard of a case where the maximum subscription was insufficient 
to meet the expense. , 

No act has to be done by the workman in order to place himself 
under insurance ; he has literally nothing to do, neither to give notice 
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of membership nor to pay personally any subscription.- This is a 
main point in the Act. He enters the insurance, ipso facto, by talking 
work : it is only when he desires not to enter that he must make a 
declaration and give proof that membership in another club exempts 
him from compulsion. The employer is responsible for the working 
of the Act with regard to his employes ; he has to pay the whole 
subscription, and is empowered to deduct each person's amount from 
his weekly wages. He is also responsible under penalty for the 
due notifications of entrance and exit of members of the club, where 
required. This is the indirect method of compulsion for the working 
classes. All the books and accounts arc required to be kept in certain 
forms, and arc regularly audited and examined by the authorities en- 
trusted with the supervision of these clubs. Considerable powers are 
granted to the authorities for this purpose, and are unsparingly used. 
Reports and statistics must be annually forwarded to the Imperial 
authorities in Berlin, and are laid before the Reichstag. 

According to the Official Report published last year by the 
Imperial Statistical Bureau in Berlin, 4,6G5,918 persons, or 10 per 
cent, of the population, were insured at the end of 1885, and 17,384 
sick clubs and unions were registered as in full activity during that 
year. In the latter there had been dealt with — 

(^ases of illness 1,720,031 

Days 24,300,097 

And the expenses* of illness amounted to .£2,280,228 16.<?. Otf. 

The total income was . . . .£'3,104,749 3 0 

„ „ expendituro was . . . 2,528,170 14 0 

„ „ of reserve funds was . , 1,247,980 1 0 

Of the expenditure jS 247,941 18.?. was for expenses of manage- 
ment, which is equal to 9r''o'u per cent., leaving per cent, for 

the direct purposes of the Act. 

A short description of the sick club belonging to the manufactory 
with which I am connected will give the reader an example of the 
practical working of the clubs created under this Act, All the work- 
people arc members, excepting a few who belong to other clubs. They 
are thus arranged into classes according to their average earnings : — 

Class A, ‘for foremen and workmen assessed at*. S$. Od. per day. 

Class B, for other *inale workmen, assessed at . 2s. 6t/. „ 

Class C, for females over sixteen years of qge, 

assessed at . . . • . .Is. Ad, ,, 

Class D and K, for females and boys under six- 
teen years of age, assessed at . . . Is. Od, „ 

On this assessment, the subscriptions and sick money *are paid. 

The rate of subscription for this year is fixed at 2 per cent, on 

■ 

* For mcMical attendance, sick noioney, buruil charges, coniinements, &c. 
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these amounts. * The firm is responsible for the payment of the 
subscriptions, which it pays weekly into t^e club funds, and deducts 
twcHthirds from the weekly wages, paying the other third itself. 
The cash, the accounts, books, registers, 8cc., are all kept by and 
at the expense of the firm, by a derk appointed by it. The 
reserve’ fund is invested in bonds, which are deposited with the 
authorities. Out of this fund the current expenses are met. 
Medical ' men* are appointed to attend the members, and apotheca* 
Ties to supply •medicines. Their bills are sent direct to the club, 
and pud by it. Each case of illness has to bP notified in the office 
to the sick ’ club clerk, who gives an order for the attendance 
of the medical man. Some clubs allow the members to send for 
their own doctor, and simply pay his bill. The medical man certifies 
the illness, also the incapacity for work, and the time when the patient 
is again fit for U. A committee of management, chosen by the members, 
and presided over by the head of the firm or his representative, 
assists in the management, appoints the medical men, visitors to 
watch the sick, uid auditors of the accounts, which are, however, re- 
audited by the authorities, to whom they are sent, with copies of the 
proceedings of the general meetings, &c. The books are all open to 
the inapectipn of the authorities appointed • by the law to supervise 
the working of the Act,'**’ and %ny change in the statutes of the club 
or tbe rate of subscription has to receive its sanction. In a general 
^ meeting the firm votes, its votes^ounting equal to half the number 
of tbe members present. Thus, if thirty members are present, the 
firm has fifteen votes. The firm is not present and does not vote 
when the members elect their own representatives to the committee 
of management, and on certain other occasions. Everything has to 
be done strictly in accordance with the provisions of the law and^e 
statutes of the club. Any member feeling himself aggrieved can 
lodge a complaint before the public authority. Most of the factory 
sick dubs are. organized in this way. 

II. Accidbxt Insubancb. 

Compensation for injuries received or death caused, iu daily em- 
ployment could be dumed in Germany under the Employers’ Liability 
Act of January 21, 1873. •The*main principle of this law laid it 
down that railway companies were responsible for accidents to their 
employ di, unlres the company or employer could give proof* that the 
aeddent was caused by force majeur, or by the carelessness of the 
Injured ]^tson ; on the other hand, that for accidents in factories, 
nunes, quarries, 8ec;, ^e employer was liable only when carelessness 
on his part could be shown. These claims were enforced in the 

* In towns this is the Stsdfcath. 

U 
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dvil courts/ and they vere based on a civil right as against the 
employer's liability. Experience proved that this tras insufficient to 
protect the emplc^ed, vrbo often conld only obtain just compensiftion 
after prcdonged and expensive lawsuits. It fhrtbmr tended to 
embitter- tiie relations between the employers and the employed. . 
In order to meet this^ it was necessary to give np altogether the 
principle of the civil right as against the employer, and jto base the 
right to compensation on another foundation — viz., that of public 
law, the same upon which poor relief rests, with the distinction that, 
while the latter is accompanied by loss of civil rights, the former is 
not 'Hence the law passed on July 6, 1884, of which the following 
are the leading principles : — 1, To base the right to compensation 
on public law, and not on the private liability of the employer ; 

2, To lay the burden of compensation not on the State, bnt on 
the employed, by means of corporate trade unions, on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity and mutnal insurance and of equality of danger ; 

3, That its application should be compulsory; and, 4, That for 
the first thirteen weeks the burden of illnesses and .disablement from 
accident should fall upon the sick insurance fund; while ac^dent 
insurance should only obtain in more serious cases, resulting in death 
or total or partial disablement, and incapacity to earn for longer periods 
than thirteen weeks. It thus comes in after the thirteen weeks of 
sick insurance. 

The Act for giving efTect to tilese objects, and the mariiinery 
crpated under it, are alike complicated in the extreme. Unlike the* 
Sick Insurance Act, it had to create entirely new organizations, 
which have proved to be costly as weU as complicated. The following 
few pages give the reader, as briefly as possible, an idea of (1) the 
a|||pe and organiza^n of the Act ; (2) the assistance to be given 
i^er it; (8) the manner in which the fuifds are raised for its pur- 
poses and other collateral matters. 

First, as to the scope and organization of the Act. All employers 
under the old Liability Act of 1873, using motors, manufacturers of' 
explosives, and building contractors. See., whose work entails liabiliiy 
to accidents, are compelled to insure their workpeople fkgainst death 
or the consequences of such injuries as are not cured within thirteen 
weeks. Compnlsioq can, by statute of the Trade Corporate.. Union, 
be extended to the higher paid odcials* and proprietors .themselves 
are permitted to insure. Private companies being forbidden,* this 
. insnrande is effected only through the *' Berufsgenossenschaitw/' or 
Trade Corporate Unions, cmated imder the Act, i&di composed of 
- the employers and proprietors in the same Inranch' of ipdfutry, or 
in several allied branches having rimilar Aonomic inti^B^ and 

, ♦ c 

* Mtty private oompanies existed as Imsinesa oonoems whose object WM ibis in- 
sttranos. wey have all had to be woraid up. 
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conditions. These Trade Corporate Unions axe formed, hj the 
voluntary choice of the tiudeat, either for certain trade v^tricts 
or for the whole kingdom, and are based on xedprocity.* Hie 
Minug' Sick Insurance Unions have all been formed into one 
'' Acddhnt Union,'' uiider certain special conditions for the whole of 
Germany. These " Trade Corporate Unions,'’ thus formed, xeqmre, 
in order to secure the protection of minorities and the solvency of 
the 'nuioni^ the sanction of the ** Bundesrath," or State Council, 
which can, however, only be refused on certain grounds. If sick 
unions are not created voluntarily by the various industries, the 
" Bimdesrath " is empowered to order their formation where needed. 
In case of insolvency the union is dissolved, the State paying 
existing liabilities, and the members are transferred to other unions. 
This is the only financial responsibility the State undertakes fh con- 
nection with the Act. Alterations in the constitution of the unions, 
to remedy initial errors in dheir formation, or to meet the wishes of 
the industries interested, can be made on formal application. 

The unions can decentralize their management by organizing ' 
sections, and appointing “ trust representatives," with duties defined in 
their bye-laws. All these duties and rights, as well as details of the 
organizations of the unions and their sections, are strictly defined by 
the Act. Under certain conditions, the unions can join together 
to imdertake a common risk or devolve a part of the risk on the 
sections. In carrying out the ’affairs of the union, full self-manage- 
ment is allowed, the interference of the authorities being pernutted 
only to the extent necessary to protect public interests. 

the unions are plac^ under the supervision of a new Gfevem- 
ment Department at Berlin, called " The Imperial Insurance Board," 
which exerdses supreme authority in regard , to their organujg^ion, 
legal administration, and management. It is composed of a* pre- 
sidentj and" at least two councillprs appointed for life by the Emperor, 
further of four members of the Bundesrath,* as well as two repre- 
sentatives each of the employers and employed, elected by them. It 
is assisted by two judges when judicial cssg|rCome before the Board 
fiir derision. Provinciri State Insurance Boards maj be created for 
the separate States under the authority of the Imperial Board, with 
similar functions for the pnrpoges of the Act j.this, however, has only 
beentlQne in isolated oases, the need for them not havmg been felt. 

Secondly, as to the assistance to be given. The compensation 
granfed by the unions to the persons injured in their districts, and 
ih casd of death td the survivors,- is given irrespective of the question 
whether the accidentia caused even by great negligence on the part of 
thepdtsbn injured dr by another. Only when the injured person 'has 
intentionally caused the accident does 'the right td assistance lapse. 

* The Bundesrath is the lokperiel State Council, oomposed at the representatiTea of 
the various States which form the Empire. 

V2 
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The 'teompensation con^ts of a round sum for burial expenses, 
the payment of the cost of maintenance and medical care during |he 
illness (after the first thirteen veek^ which fall on sick insurance), 
a pension in case of partial or total disablement to the person injured, 
and a pension in case of death to the survivors. The amount of 
the pension is a fixed proportion of the annual wages of the’ injured 
person, calculated on certain averages, the lowest rate being the wage 
of day labourers, and tbe highest, four marks a day. In case of total 
disablement it is two*thirds of the wages, and in case of partial dis- 
ablement, and for survivors in case of death, a certain proportion of 
this amount, as given in the scale below. The amount of the com- 
^nsation is determined by. the -management of the union, based 
upon a preliminaiy examination by the police anthorities, at which 
all parties are present. Appeals against these decisions can be made 
to a court of arbitration, which is formed permanently for each 
union or section, and is composed of equal numbers of members of 
the union and of representatives of the insured, under the presidency 
of a disinterested public official. The court is of the character of a 
special court of justice. In more serious cases appeal can be 
made from this court to the Imperial Insurance Board at Berlin, but 
none ean be made to the civil law courts. 

Except in cases of widows re-marrying, compensation is given in 
the form of a pension payable monthly ; it cannot, with this ^one 
exception, be capitalised and paid in a lump sum : the reason for this 
is obvious — i.e., that the main object of the law may not be frustrated. 
The' following scale shows the amount of the pensions granted under 
the Act : — 


f' 
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Towards this assistance the insured have not to pay one farthing, 
the total burden falling on the employer, as as all the expenses 
of the costly .oi^anizatidn of the union. This table shows that the 
assistance is substantial, and equal, to its object — viz., to place the 
injured- person or his survivors in comparative comfort for the rest 
of their lives. Thus, a man earning 20«. a week receives, if totally 
disabled, 57s. lOd. per month for the rest of his life, and in case of his 
death,, his widow, with two children, receives 43«. 4d. per month till the 
cUldren arc ’ilfteen years old, an amonnt amply sufficient to secure 
trom from needing further public relief. The pensions are paid by 
the Post Office on the written warrants of the unions to the persons . 
insured or survivors. These amounts are repaid annually by the unions 
without interest for the advance. 

The amounts annually required by the unions for these payttrnts, 
for a reserve fund, and for the expenses of management, are divided 
amongst their members — i.ej^ the employers — pro rata each year. Thus 
each year’s wants are covered by annual subscriptions of the members. 
Reserve funds are to be laid aside, and after about eleven years, as 
soon as each has reached double the amount of a year’s expenses, the 
interest is to Im applied to meeting current expenses. Each employer 
must subscribe to his union according to the risks *with which he 
burdens it. He is charged, on the one hand, according to the 
amonnt of wages and salaries absolutely paid by him during the 
previous year t6 persons in his employ tmder compulsory insurance, 
and, on the other, according to the degree of danger which the nature 
and conditions of his concern carry with them. These degrees of 
danger are arranged in classes, and tariffs arc calculated in which 
the subscriptions are graded according to danger by the unions. 
These tariffs require the sanction of the Imperial Insurance Board, 
*and,are based on the statistics of accidents in each branch of industry. 
Later on an example will be given of one of these tariffs — viz., that of • 
the Saxon Textile Corporate Trade Union. This method of raising 
the revenue exercises a double pi essure, first, on the employets, to 
prevent , accidents as much as possible by care and supervision in their 
concerns, and again \)n the unions to secure the same end. The law, 
therefore, gives the latter power to issue regulations fpr the preven- 
tion of accidents, applicable noj^ only to tbe eipiployers, but to work- 
people also, the former being rendered liable to be graded in a 
higher danger class,” involving higher subscriptions, and the latter 
to severe naoney penalties, which augment the union fund. 

The insured workmen and officials are not members of the union 
as before stated, nor do they assist in any way in bearinjf^e financial 
burd^. But as their ""interests are so largely at stake, the law 
provides for their due representation.* Their representatives are 
elected by the managing committees of the sick insurance unions and 
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dobs (composed of irorkmien), and take part in the police examina- 
tions of accidents. Their opinions are taken regarding the regdlatioi}s 
for the preventioni of aeddents ; th^ compose also part of the conrt 
of arbitration, and of the Imperial Insurance Board itself. . In each 
c^ the representatives of the trorkmen equal in number those of the 
unions. Employers are relieved from all dvil legal liability for the 
negligence of their offidals to persons under this lav vho are iqjnred, 
but they are still liable fur such criminal negligence as is punishable 
ly lav to the injured person or his survivors as veil as' to the si^ 
and accident insurance unions. ' 

The lav of May 28, 1885, extends the operation of this lav to 
persons employed in the carrying trades. For the post, tdegraph, 
marin^wd military services, and for the State railvay factories and 
vorks,%e Empire or State is responsible under special sections of 
the Act. . It has also been extended to agricultural labourers and 
persons employed in forestry. » * 

' A single concrete example vill help the reader to see hov the Act 
is vorked. All the textile industries of Saxony united to constitute 
one union under the name of the Saxon Textile Trade Corporate 
Union, having its seat in Dresden. It comprises sixty-eight sections, 
representing different textile industries vith varying degrees of 
danger, all graded into seven classes, according to the folloving 
tariff:— 


Danger Class A is liable to 20 per cent, of the rate of sdbaoription. 
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Class A comprises mostly manual industries, such as hand-loom 
Veaving, tambouring, embroidery, &c. ; Class B, industries such as 
.pover-loom veaving, hosiery, lace, gloves, &o. Each class represents* 
a higher degree of liability to accidents. 

The folloving are the statistics of this Union for the first tvo 
years : — ^ 

. L Amount Mr 

Penaioni indT Eipeniw of 

Concern! Workmen Aoddenti Death! resenre ftand, maiiagieiDentt 

Inaured. innfred. notified. In maike. in mark!. 

1S86 . 2,750 ... 116,000 ... 1,122 ... 25 ... 0*52 ..; 03Q12 . 

1687 • 3,699 ... 130,000 ... 1,250 ... 10 ... 1 13 ... 0*2846 ' 

And tiie total expenses vere — ^ 

In 1886. In 1887. r . 

. ' Bapanaas .I^Owagemmit . . . £1,747 111 ... £ll^ 19 0‘ 

Aaa^antpriinor compensation . . 762 16 41 ... .U66618 10,. 

Bieaarvara^ ..... %'2S8 9 lf| ... 4,917 -if fV-'- 


£4,768 7 9 £9,3SS 17 ‘ 

Theim amounts had to be raised on the vagea paid by membdrs of 
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the unioii, which, for the year 1886, came to £3,105,963. Each 
m^ber has to fill in. the forms aent him by the union, for the cor* 
rectness of which he ib rwponsible. 

Ihia relifited fbr each clasa aa follows 


la fUaf A, 1«. aubaeripfimi was paid on every £81 
'B, Itf. . %% * «t », o3 
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According to the Report presen^e^ to the Reichstag by the 
Imperial Insurance Department for 1886, there were 63 unions in 
activity in Germany, with 369,174 members — i,e., concems-^^and 
3,473,435 insured workpeople, besides 351,878 workpeople -in State 


factor^, &c. The wages of the former were £111,416,943 5«. 7d., 
upon which premiums had to be paid. These unions paid in 1886- - 


Compensations, medical expenses, &c. 
Reserve fond .... 
Expenses of management 
Ei^enses of arbitrations 
Insurance contracts taken over * . 


£85, .581 19 11 J 
270,098 18 I 
110,214 14 4 
13,862 7 7 
29,406 13 3i 


£515,162 13 3 

5,985 workpropil were killed and 93,819 injured. Clompensation 
was paid in 9,733 cases, besides 7,840 injured in the various State 
factories. The bulk of the accidents are dealt with under sick 
insurance. 

These expenses of the unions for the whole Empire give an average 
of not quite half per cent, on the wages of the insured workpeople — the 
exact amount is 9a. on £100. The proportion of expenses to 
compensation, paid is very high, but, being the first year, the expenses 
'of organixation and forming the unions come in, and will not occur 
again, while the compensations granted will necessarily increase 
annutdly with the increasing number of pensions 'granted year by 
year and continuing till death. After eleven or twelve jfjfan the 
reserve fond will not require annual additions, and thp interest on 
it will be available for reveni^e. In any viqw, however, it will at 
once bp seen that the organization is costiy, 

III. Ou> Aon AND Invalid Insubanck. 

The Bill ^ give effect to this is now before the Bundesrath for 
the first tin^ and will be laid before the Reichstag thiswession. 

The. accident insurance law is now in full operation for all the 
vanptte industries of the conntiy, comprising a total of about ten 
* There are exuting asBarances whidi the law comjida the unions to take oven 
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n^lions of workpeople. By its means an organization is ready at 
hand, through which, a. system of insurance against ** old age ” 
invalidism can be carried out. * ' 

It is proposed by this Bill that pensions for " old age ^should he 
' granted, regardless of any proof of disablement, to peta<ma who 
have attained a considerable age — say, the seventieth year — and 
pensions for disablement regardless of age to those who can prove 
their incap^city^to earn a living, so far as they are not already pro*' 
vided iat under the Accident Insurance Act. 

Invalid insurance will obtain when the incapacity to earn is the 
result of illness, weakness, oasneh accidents as have hot occurred in 
actual work. It would be desirable to make at the same time pro- 
vision for widows and orphans, but it is not advisable to undertake 
this part of social-political legislation until, in carrying out this law, 
experience has been gained whereby, amongst other things, a sound 
judgment can be formed as to how far the various industries jwill be 
able to bear an increased burden. Besides, a number of insi^tioh^' 
for widows and orphans already exist, which, if not fully, are partially 
adequate to the need. Through this new organization also, a 
number of institutions, which now divide their means between sick 
workmen and their widows and orphans, will no doubt be enabled to 
increase their provision for the latter, as the workmen will not require 
their support in the same degree as before. Like the sick and accident 
. insurance, old age and invalid insurance will be compulsory ; and, 
agreeably to the Imperial rescript of November 17, 1881, will be 
carried out on the basis of Trade Corporate Unions. The most suit- 
able means for carrying it out seem to be the existing "Berufs- 
genossenschaften ’* (Trade Corporate Unions) for accident insurance. 
Self-management by the parties themselves is also specially necessary 
when it is a question whether or not a member is capable - of work, 
and is to receive a pension at the eost of his employer' and fellow- 
workmen. New machinery, therefore, is not necessary for the 
successful carrying out of the new business, but a special department 
must be created wi Ain each " Berufsgcuossenschaft " for the objects 
of the law. Should any individual trade appear imequal-to Ae task 
of carrying out this insurance, on account of its smallness or firom 
oAer causes, several will be allowed, agreeably to clause 80 pf Ae 
accident insurance lai^, to join togdAer*to administer the law in 
common. Nor can there be any olyection to empower the Bundesratb 
to order the formation of such unions compulsorily. 

Through this organization it is .possible to reach aU members of 
ih^- workinf^ classes employed for wages and Ae hates ojplt^ais in' 
fabt^es, &c., a total of about twelve millions of people. .• Giei^ im- 
portance is. attaclied to Aia fac^ chiefly because serious diflijiulties 
would arisd, o^g to Ae constant changes of the trades and residences 
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of the workmeii, if the neir organisfttibn were confined to single 
classes of workmen^ cv to certua^temtorial districts; for ^'old aige*' 
and**' invalid^' insurance presupposes perma^nt conditions and per- 
manent e^llscriptions till the coinmencement of the disablement or.« 
of the prescribed, age ; and only under such conditions can the amount 
of subscriptions be ascertained with any degree of certainty. If 
compulsory'insnrauce were confined to certain occupation's, the result 
of discharife or transference from such an occupation to a non-com'- 
pulsory one^i^oald be that the claim already earned to a pension would 
be. diminished or could only be retained by the later payment of double 
subscriptions. These difficulties would increase in proportion as the 
circle of the workmen included in the new organisation was narrowed. 
The alj|wnation between compulsory insurance and freedom from it 
would increase the difficulties of management and supervision, and, as 
may be foreseen, the nishing of workmen to such occupatious as 
would ^ure to them, with the assistance of their employers and \he 
Statey.tne benefits of this insurance, might possibly seriously derange 
the labour market. 

It is not altogether possible to avoid the giving up of their member- 
ship by insured meml^rs. Taking into account simultaneously all 
classes of workmen, it will be found that such cases fall into two 
groups — (a) those who give up every employment carrying with it 
compulsory insurance; (6) those to whom compulsory insurance 
does not apply orwing to temporary loss of employment. In these 
cases the result of the deficiency of subscriptions would certainly be 
a diminution of the pension. Permission to pay the deficiency after- 
wards with simple and compound interest, or allowance for such 
subscriptions as have' been paid in former years beyond the normal 
working year of three hundred days, will mitigate this disad- 
vantage. To avoid undue hardship, periods of certified illness, 
accompanied by loss of earnings, will be reckoned as working 
days without any subscription. In cases resulting from military 
service in times of peace or war, the Empire must make up the 
amount, such service being performed in the interest' of the Father- 
land. 'The changes of •employment and of the homes of the .work- 
people involve the further difficulty, that the same individuals are 
not' continuously employed in the same insurance union districts, and 
that cadb workman will thus pay his subscriptions first to one and 
then. to. another union. The question therefore arises on which of 
these unions the burden of the pension is to fall. It ought not to 
fall on in^ which the disablement commenced. - This would only 

be permissible on the hypothesis that the actual state of thin^ would 
result ha an average of the burdens to be borne amongst tlie indi- 
vidual; unions. This hypothesis, however, it false. For undci such an 
arrangement, older persons whote disablement was iin])endiDg could 
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only find work Trith difficulty. Thus, those nnions whiclt offer focilities 
for lighter employment for older pertona, and in vl^ieh, therefore^ l^ey 
irill he more xinmeronsiy^mployed^ would be placed at a disadyantage 
j|m favour of .other branches. of employment, which> ou accji^t.of the 
lieayiM work, rbquire younger men, whose powers, however, tae used 
up more, readily. In order, therefore, to keep the accowte dear 
between the different insurance unions, it is recommend^ that' the 
amonnt of each pension should be ascertained by a spedal Bureau 
of the Imperial Insurance Office, which will then debit amonnt 
jpro rata among the various unions to which it belongs. Ihis amonnt 
will' be determined by the length of employment, and consequently 
according to the amount and insurance value of the subscriptions paid 
during succeeding, ye&rs to the different unions. Subscriptiope paid 
in younger years will have in general more value in the cases of 
invalid insurance than the equally high subscriptions of later years. 
Thd amounts of the pensions falling upon individual ineturance 
unions will thus be ascertained by means of tariffs based on experience 
and computed by actuaries. The computation thus required to be 
made by the Imperial Insurance Bureau for each individual, case, and 
based upon this tariff, cannot offer much difficulty. 

The object of this insurance will be identical with that of accident 
insurance — i.e,, the grant of a pension, since this done guarantees 
that the recipients will receive its benefit permanently. The insur-‘ 
' ance of a capital sum, often suggested, cannot be recommended, as no 
sufficient precautions can be taken that the capital will not be wasted. 
This Would defeat tho object in view, which is to secure for the 
evening of life a sure support independent of the poor rates. 

In looking at the. question whether the pensions should he the 
same for all insured, or whether they should be regulated by the rates 
of local wages or other conditions, the iQovernment came to the con- 
clusion that with some 12,000,000 insured persons, neither the varying 
amounts of individual earnings nor the average earnings of the 
different industries, nor any other sound principle, could be found upon 
which they could be varied, and the conclusion is arrived at that all 
these considerations point to one uniform pension as relatively the 
best, the amount for all to be the bidhe, and graded only in accordance 
with the condition tl^at before obt^ping it a longer or shorter .period 

work must be accomplished, and consequently a larger or- smaller 
total sum of subscriptions must have been paid. It therefore follow! that 
' the. subscription must be paid for all alike, regardless of diffei^ce of 
‘wages, and the diverse occupations ought to vary finm ' eadi other 
only in so far as the different degrees of disablement caused Iv^m 
require, according to insurance principles, higher or lower , rates of 
subscription in order to pVodnee the same pension^ ^ch a gta^- 
tion of the rates of subscription is, however, absolutely necessary, as 
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vithoat it, the leis dangerous occupations, especially the agricultaral, 
voald have to bear the greater danger of other branches, and be thus 
unfairly burdenedi Daring the first years aftw the Act comes into 
operation i^nte of- sabscription snll be, in the main, one based on 
genera] insurance calculations, as the differences of danger between 
the yarioui branches of occupation are at present unknown. 

It is necessary at first not to fix the amount of the pension 
too hi^, imd accordingly an invalid ** pension of 120 marks (j 66 
sterling), annually increasing to 250 marks (jS 12 10«.), according to 
the duration of time the workman has been employed, is considered 
sufficient females receiving two-thirds of these amounts. On the 
(Other hand, the “old age” pension' need not exceed the nominal 
amount 6f 120 marks, as the man who has grown old in his employ- 
ment can declare himself an invalid as soon as he is incapable of 
work, and then obtoia an invalid pension. A time of probation 
(earenz^zeit) of not too short duration is necessary and unobjection- 
able ; and it is recommended to fix its duration at thirty years for 
the “ old age " pensions, and at five years for the “ invalid ” pensions. 

The total cost of carrying out such a system is estimated at an 
annual average of 156,000,000 marks (£7,800,000), of which the State, 
the emplc^ers, and the workmen will, each have to bcpr about one- 
t|^rd. Without State support it cannot be carried through. If the 
cost reaches approximately this amount, it gives an average of 18 
marks annually per head for those insured ; or, reckoning the year at 
300 working days, a little less than 5 pfennigs (five-eighths of a penny) 
daily, exclusive of management expenses. Dividing this amount — or 
say 6 pfennigs (including management expenses) — by 8, the employer 
and workman would have to pa^ 2 pfennigs (exactly a farthing) each 
on an avierage per working day. In this calculation, the more un- 
favourable view has been taken as a precaution. But in fact the 
result of more detailed calculations since begun shows that the total 
cost will come out less ; as, in the estimates already made, the agri- 
cultural and forestry labourers were grouped in'* the same class of 
ritic and age as the. factory and industrial workmen, although the 
conditions of the former are far more favourable. • 

If the total number of those incapable of work, aui proved by 
labour statistics, be taken as a.basis^ and the pensions proposed applied 
to them, the rc^t will be an annual requirement of about 162,000,000 
marks (£8,100,000 sterling). This amount, however, even allowing 
for a possible increase of numbers, will be reduced to about 145,000,000 
marks (£7,250,000) when those cases of disablement provided for by 
accident' insurance, as wdl as those independent of help, are deducted. 
But even wHli the required 162,000,000 njarks, the average subscrip- 
tion of a male worker does not weach one ‘farthing per working day, 
and this petty sum every employer and every workman can surely 
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alTord.^ The subscriptions mil besides rary^ in amount in the dif- 
ferent branches of employment^ accordiDg to the riskj and wilb in the 
agricultural occupations, be less than the average^ thhy being more 
favourable to health. In this way, agriculture^wilb notfrithstandiUg 
its present depressed state, still be able to bear the new buKlen, which 
will besides somewhat lighten that of the poor rates. 

To raise this amount, the principle of insurance is recommended 
for both the employers and workmen, or the use of premiums, the 
rate of which is to he fixed beforehand. 

It is recommended that the State quota be made in the form of 
an annual grant. It is estimated that in the first year about 
800,000 marks (c€40,000), after twenty years an annual average 
of 62,000,000 marks (£2,600,000), and after about seventy years 
double that amount will be needed. The system of stamps is 
recommended for the collection of the subscriptions of employers and 
workpeoj^e. To that end the individual insurance unions will issue 
stamps distinguishable from each other by the names and order num- 
bers of the unions, the subscriber — i.e., the employer — ^purchasing a 
suitable number of stamps and sticking them in each workman's receipt 
book. He will then deduct one-half of the cancelled amounts from* 
the workman’s wages next pay-day. As soon as the receipt book is full, 
it will be added up by the union, and the amount of subscriptions paid 
in the course of each year to the individual unions will then be asceif^ 
tained, and a receipt ibr this carried forward in each new receipt book, 
the old books being then closed and laid aside for reference. The receipt 
books will serve both as j^roof of the amount of subscriptions paid by 
the owner to the different insurance unions, and of the amount of his 
claims, with the sum to be borne by each union. Loss of the receipt 
book will only practically affect the loser for a short time, as the 
total amount of his previous subscriptions, and with it the amount of 
his claims during past years, can be obtained from ibe old receipt 
books laid aside. The post-offices can be used as in the caso of 
aemdent insuTance, for payment of the pensions. The amount of the 
'pensmns wiVV he fixed hy the organs of the insurance unions, the right 
of eempfaint before a eonrt of aThitration and of appeal to the 
Imperial Ittf^irance Office being reserved.t 

Such are these three German measures of national insurance, and 

* The workman pays for siok insamnee 1 to 3 per cent , and the mployer 
^ to 14 per cent, of the wages, or, with average earnings of 600 marks (£80), and 300 
working days jier annum, 2 to 6 pfennigs for the workman, and 1 to 3 pfennig for the 
raployer. According to calculations inade pefore the Act for accideSt insurance- came 
into <^ration, the burden of this, which is|bonie entirely by the employer,, amounts to 
’ 14 'per cent, on the wages .which, on the sama basis, gives 24 pfennigs pi (ray sad' head. 

f Since this article was put intoii^e, the Bill hui passed the Bundssrath with hnt 
little alteration. The rate of 8ubscn]^on has been fixed at 21 pfennigs m week 
([not'pOr day) for men, and 14 pfennig 01^0 women. Fro vision is made for revis- 
ing the rates within ten years, and for varying the rates for different industries. ^ And 
there are flpe<^ arrangements for admitting persons of certain ages at once to the 
pension benefits, w ithout waiting for the probationary period to elapse. 
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from this sketch of thi^ scope and aim their intimate interdepend- 
ence is self-evident, ttoy complete each other, and form one wl^dle. 
The ohjeots pn^osed to he compassed ‘Seem to he rather those of a 
coiomnnistio Ibrotheriiood than of a modern military Sta|e; yet, 
paradoxical as it may seem, they are the indirect outcome of the 
military character of the State, being in some meuure the correlated 
duty rendered by the State to the individual in return for his military 
services. 

The advantages to be gained by them are classed by their pro- 
moters as political and social. 

The former consist in shoving to the democracy that the State cares 
for its velfiure, so that the tide of SOcial Democracy will be stemmed. 
The benefits granted are immediate and palpable, and, if the State be 
upturned, they will be lost. An increasing number of persons will 
annually be rSceiving pensions, vho, with their relatives, will be 
interested in the stability of existing institutions, and thus a strong 
conserving Influence will he leavening these classes. If, in 1885, 
17,563 cases were compensated for accidents alone, in a few years 
100,000 or more vill be. Add |o these the targe number drawing old 
.age and invalid pensions, and there vill soon be half a million whose 
duly bread is dependent on the State. This vill be the nucleus of the 
future Conservative party among the working classes. 

' The social advantages consist in the trustworthy and substantial 
assistance given as a right j and it is believed that in a few years they 
will have gone far, for a moderate expenditure of sonje twelve or fifteen 
millions sterling, to abolish poverty in the Empire. The health and 
physiqnl of the people will also be indirectly benefited, as these laws 
tend to- produce healthy conditions of work, by the pressure brought 
to bear on. employers and employed. Again, the burden of sickness, 
decay, and mortality caus^ by unhealthy occupation will fall where it 
ought— on the consumer — ^for it is clear that the subscriptions of 
aU parties concerned must in the last instance form an' element in 
the cost of production. In the exact degree in which an article is 
produced under more or less healthy aad safe conditions will the 
burden of its unhealthiness - be added to its coat This is asoand 
principle and will go a long way in reconciling the nation to the 
acceptance of the lawa Lastly,, the educational influence on the 
working dssses in earrying them out will not be unimportant. 

Agai^ these advantages objections have been urged. Mrst, that 
^ese laws run counter to the teachings of political economy by inter- 
fering with the action of natural economic laws. Secondly, it is 
(bared idmt they will encourage individual improvidence amongst the 
people Msd sap the independ^ce of the iigpued.' . This transference of 
duties which go to form a great part of individual moral responsi- 
Inlity ficom the shoulders of the individual to those of the State is 
dangerous; it demoralises men, by absolving them in some degree 
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bom the cons^ue&oes of their oirn acts. Thirdly, it is m^fed that 
the boidens WiU cripple the national indHitries and lessen their 
power to compete with foreign nations. Fourthly, that these laws are 
dass l^ip^tion of the worst kind, putting the hurdena of one class 
on the shoulders of another. Fifthly, that they promote.simulation 
- a(»d idleness. Tl^ objection would appear to be not unibunded, as 
' the Acts themidTes attempt to provide means to. meet the eViL 
Sixthly, it has been objected from the Social -Democratic side, 

' tibat, although the assistance provided under the sick and accident laws 
is substantial, and equal to the objed aimed at, that proposed to be 
granted under the old age and invalid Bill is totally inadequate to its 
purpose. A pension of 120 marks (£6), increasing up to '250 marks 
(j£12 10s.) annually, is not sufiScient even in Germany tC provide a . 
person with the bare necessaries of life. Such a provision will not 
compass either the social or political aim desired, it is insufficient 
alike for a provision for old age or premature decay of earning 
powers, and for the production of that favourable feeling of content- 
ment desired by the Emperor in his Message. The comparative 
smallness of this pension leads agalp-— Lastly, to the objection that 
there is no finality about these measures, and tlwt, if the democratic 
classes have the power and will to demand more, it will, be difficult to 
refuse it. It leaves the door of temptation open to them to shift 
their own burdens still more on to other shoulders. 

It is yet too early to balance the advantages which will result 
from the passing of these laws against the possible evils they may 
cause. This bold experiment in the difficult field of social Ijsgislatiou 
idll bear fruit : other countries are already following in^e same 
track : a Bill for Accident Insurance has, I believe, been already intro- 
duced in France : and the Social Democracies of Europe 'will doubtless 
successively bring pressure to bear upon ttieir respective Governments 
to pass measures with similar aims. It will be wise, therefor^ for us to 
study their working and results, for such questions as these laws deal 
'with require to be taken in time, to be calmly considered and 
worked out, if the measures which attempt to regulate them are to 
bav» a heiding influence, and yet to be just to all dassea of the 
community.* 

If this trio of laws prove succefiful without producing any serious 
collateral evils, the late Deutscher Kaiser, through hjs.initiariTe, will 
'Ibave earned another claim to the love and gratitude of bis people. He 
^1 have crowned his brilliant military reign with the noble woric "of 
iim^g left to the Fatherland . new and permanent guaranieee • fooT its 
xstemal peace," exemplifymg Schiller’s words — * 

"Du ist’s JlibM dea Meiuel|en sieret, 
tJnd dazanrard ihm der Ventand, 

Paaa er im innern Herzen zmiret 
Was er erschfifit mit seiner Hand.** 


Hinut M. Fukik. 
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T he great event of the season, so far as Oriental History is concerned, ' 
Jias been the ^aoorery number of 'cuneiform tablets at T^l el- 

Amarna, in Upper Egypt. Tel el-Amama stands on the site of the new 
o^tal built by Amenophis IV., more usually known as Ehu-en-Aten, 
the heretic king ” of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, after his quarrel 
with the priests of Thebes. Its existence continued for but a short tfnie 
after his death. With the return of the Court to the orthodox religion 
of Egypt it 'was deserted by its inhabitants, and its mins show no traces 
of sub^uent occupation. 

It is among them that the felloMn have discovered a large collection 
of clay tablets, inscribed with cuneiform- characters of a cursive Baby- 
loniafr form, and in the^ Babylonian language. They tom out to con- 
sist, the* most' part, of letters and despatches sent by the governors 
and kii^ of Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia to the two 
Egyptieiil monarchs Amenophis III. and IV., and a note in hieratic 
upon' one of them states that a large portion of them, had been traos- 
, ferred frmn Thebes to the new capital of Ehu-en-Aten, along with the 
rest bf'the ri>yal archives. Palestine at the time was held by Egyptian 
garriwns, the vuUsarta or “ body-guard ” of the govempr, as they are 
termid in the despatches;, and, the representatives of the Egyptian 
Govenidtot seem to have been busily employed in. sending news home 
abont'flE ^t was going on. Among the cities of Palestine from which 
letitn^ were despatdied we may mention Byblos, Simyra, Akko or Acre, 
-.Megiddbi' s^d Ashkelon ; and reference is made in one of them to a 
coalitii^ at the bead of which was tihe Eing of Gath, 
live ^ the letters hre j&bm . Bnruarbiuryas, of Babylon, whose date 

was about B.C. 1430, which approximatelyfixes the period to which the 
reign of Khu-en-At^ must be assigned. But the largest number 
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relate to Queen Tii, the mother of Khu-en-Aten, who, we learn, was 
the daughter of Dnaratta, King of Mitanni. Mitanni lay on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates, between Carchemish and the mouth o^ the 
Balikh, and a^ it is identified with the country called. Naharina by the 
Egyptiaiil^ the geographical position of the latter is at last ascertained. 
It was doubtless from Mitanni that Queen Tii brought that worship of 
the Solar Disk which her son endeavoured to force upon his tmwilling 
subjects. In the age of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty the people of 
Nahatina were the dominant power in 83^^ ; it was not until the rise 
of ' the nineteenth dynasty that the Hittit.es took their place. But the 
Hittites were already pressing southvfard, and one of the tablets, in 
which mention is made of the North Syrian city, Tunep or Tennib, con- 
tains an uigent request for assistance from the Egyptian king against 
these formidable invaders. It may be added that upon one occasion 'a 
targumannv, or “ dragoman,” was sent with the letter, the first example 
known of a word which has since played so important a part, in the 
Oriental world. 

This unexpected revelation of active literary intercourse from one end 
of the civilized East to the other in the^ntury before the date assigned 
by Egyptologists to the Exodus, is like* to produce a revolution*in our 
conceptions of ancient Oriental history. It is needless to point oiit 
what an interest it possesses for the student of the Old Testament, or 
what im|X)rtant bearings it is likely to have upon the criticism of the 
Pentateuch. The most unexpected part of the discovery is the fact 
that the medium of literary correspondence was the Babylonian lan- 
guage and script. It is true that here and there we come acrc>ss 
evidences that the writers were not of Babylonian ori^n, as when the 
king is called a “ Sun-god,” in accordance with Egyptian ideas, or 
when the first personal pronoun is expressed by the Phoenician mvJd 
instead of the Assyro-Babylonian anakn. But the language of Baby- 
lonia is generally correctly written, and the scribes show that they had 
acquired a very thorough knowledge of the complicated cuneiform 
syllabary. It is evident not only that good schools existed throjaghont 
Western Asia, but an acquaintance with Babylonian literature as T^ell. 
We can now explain the presence of the names of Babylonian deities, 
like Nbbo or llimmon, in Canaan, as well as the curious resemblances 
that exist between the cosmologies of Phoenicia and Babylonia. 

Perhaps the most important resnltfof the discovery is the evidence 
it' affords us that some part, at any rate, of the books preserved in the 
libraries of Canaan were written in cuneiform characters, not' upon 
papyrus, but upon imperishable clay. Ihere is therefore some hope 
that when the excavator is able to exhume the buried relics of ofti^ 
like Tyre or Kiijath-Sepher, “ t^ town of booksj” he ^ong 

them Ubr^es similar to thoje of Asqrria or Bal^lonia. Not only do 
we mnv know that the people of Canaan could read and write before 
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the Israelitish conquest, we also know that they wrote upon clay. The 
“ scribes ” mentioned in the Song of Deborah (Judges v. 6) have become 
to ms living realities. 

The discontinuance of the old literary intercourse, and of the inter- 
national language and script which ^ accompanied it, must have been 
due to the advance of the Hittites and their long wars with the 
Egyptians, followed by the Israelitish invasion of Palestine. Western 
Asia was for a time a scene of bloodshed and disorder ; Egypt had 
fallen into decay, and the cifltured populations of Canaan were struggling 
for life and homo. On the north were the Hittite tribes, on the south 
the children of Israel. When order began to reign again, the influence 
of Babylonia had passed away, and its cumbrous syllabary had been 
superseded by the simple Phcenician alphabet. Tlie date at which this 
was introduced into Phoenicia has now to be fixed by the progress of 
archseological research. 

In Egypt, Mr. Naville, continuing his excavations at Bubastis on behalf 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund,has made a very curious discovery. 
Among the relics of ancient monuments heaped together on the site of 
the old temple of Pasht ho has found a mutilated statue which bears 
upon it the name of King Ea-ian. Not only is the name new, and not 
very easily explicable from Egyptian sources, but it also goes to confirm 
the views of those who, like Mr. Cope Whitehouse, have maintained that 
Arab tradition should not be altogether despised and rejected. The 
Pharaoh Eayan has long played a prominent part in Arab legend ; he 
was the reputed creator of the Payum, and it was from him that the 
Wady Eayan — ^now so famous in connection with the scheme of con- 
structing a great storage-lake for the Nile — ^is said to have derived its 
name. Joseph was his Minister, and he belonged to those Amalokites 
of Midian, who, in the Arab writers, represent the Hyksos of IVIanetho. 
Egyptologists have hitherto refused to see any grains of truth in these 
Arab stories ; but the discovery of the name of Ea-ian on the monument 
of Bubastis will oblige them to reconsider their decision, more especially 
if Mr. Griffith is right in identifying the praonomen of King Ea-ian with 
the mutilated cartouche on a lion of black granite, now in the British 
Museum, which belongs to the age of the Hyksos. 

Mr. Flinders Petrie has been working in the Fayum this winter at Biy- 
ahmu and Howdra. At Biyahmu hehas settled the question as to the posi- 
tion of the statues described by Hgrodotos as stalling on the top of two 
pyramids in the middle of Lake Mcoris. He has found remains of them, 
one of the fragments being inscribed with the name of Amen-em-hat III., 
the creator of the Fayflm, and he has also found that the sides of tbe 
two pedestals on which they stood were on one side sloped at an angle, 
so that at a distance they would haveli^emed of pyramidal shape. As 
the ground on which the pedestals stand is actually two feet lower than it 
was at the time of their erection, while thefe are indications that a road 
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passed between them from the very first, it is evident that the Lake 
Moeris of Herodotos can never have had any existence, but must have 
represented an inundation of the Fayflm. Herodotos must have vicited 
the spot when the dyke was broken which prevented the waters of the- 
high Nile from inundating the cultivated land. 

Mr. Petrie agrees with Lepsius in placing the site of the famous 
Labyrinth at Howara, and he believes ho lias discovered the traces of 
it in ^the deep beds of limestone chippings which cover a large area 
of ground there. Indeed at one spot he donsiders that he has come 
across a portion of the pavement. The question will be decided next 
winter, when he returns to the scene of his labours. We are told by 
Strabo that the tomb of the Pharaoh who created the Fayflm (Amen- ■ 
em-hat III.) was in a pyramid adjoining the Laliyrinth. Mr. Petrie 
has accordingly been patiently tunnelling into the heart of the brick 
pyramid of Howd-ra, and just before suspending his work for the season 
was rewarded by discovering a tomb roofed over with massive stones, 
which had never yielded up its secrets since the day when the pyramid 
was piled over it. If the body of Amen-em-hat III. is found within, 
all doubt as to the site of the Lab^inth will be removed ; in any case 
Mr. Petrie has before him a prospect such as has never before fallen to- 
the lot of an Egyptologist — ^that of opening for the first time the 
sepulchre of a Pharaoh of the twelfth dynasty. 

The University Press of Cambridge must be congratulated on a work 
it h^ just published in -two volumes. This is Mr. Doughty’s account 
of his “ Travels in Arabia Deserta,” a country which may be said to be 
more unknown than Central Africa. The book roads like the work of a 
traveller of the sixteenth century. The quaint style, the novelty of the 
country traversed by the author, the humble fashion "in which he 
travelled, living on the charity of the natives, and sharing with the 
Bedouins their wretched fare, not to speak of his old-fashioned abhor- 
rence of Mohammedanism and all its works, transport us to an age 
which we had fancied was long since past. It was unfortunate for Mr. 
Doughty that he travelled in districts never beforo trodden by a. 
European, at a time when the war between Turkey and Russia had 
excited the fanaticism of the Mohammedans of Arabia to the highest 
pitch, •and he was not unfrequently in danger of his life. Apart from 
the contributibns he has made to our geographical and geological know- 
ledge, it is to him that we owe the copies g^nd squeezes of the Nabathean 
inscriptions at Medain Salihh, which have been published by the French 
(rovemment, and already described in this Review. It was Mr. 
Doughty also who first made known the existence of the Nabathean 
monuments at Teyma, subsequently visited by Professor Euting and 
M. Huber, the oldest and most ftoiportant of which is now in* Paris. 

It is mth mixed feelings of envy and admiration that I mention the 
Mdmon^ of the French Archmological Hchool at Cairo/sumptuously 
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published by the French Government, of which the fourth volume has 
now appeared. It contains Coptic MSS. of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
edited and translated by M. AmcSlineau, which are of the highest value 
for the history of Coptic Christianity, and therewith of Egypt itself. 
The elaborate introduction of M. Amdlineau indicates the light which 
they shed on a dark but important period, and paints in graphic colours 
the character of Coptic Christianity. In all essential characteristics it 
was the old faith of the peo]ple under another name. The earlier volumes 
of the Mdmoires ” are mostly devoted to the study of the hieroglyphic 
monuments, or the later Arabic age of Egyyt, and one of them contains 
the whole of the lengthy texts inscribed on the walls of the tomb of 
Seti I. Franco can always find means for the endowment of science, 
whatever be her Government or the pressure of taxation ; it raises a 
blush to remember that wealthy England not only cannot provide funds 
for such a purpose, but has even reduced the pittance formerly granted 
to its National Museum. 


A. H. Sayce. 
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A ROYAL Commission lias recently been appointed (the Marquis of 
Hartington, Chairman) “ to inquire into the civil and pro- 
fessional administration of the Naval and Military Dc'partmonts, the 
relation of those Departments to each other and to the Treasury, and 
to report what changes in the existing system would tend to the 
eflSciency and economy of the public service ” 

The subject, it need hferdly be said, is one of national concern ; and, 
having had considerable experience in the War OfRco, I am in hopes 
that my views on the matter may be of some imblic interest, and may 
throw light on a veiy difficult and complex question. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of recent changes, and of the 
present condition of the War Department, it will be useful to enter into 
a short historical retrospect, explaining the •arrangements in bygone 
days. Previous to the Crimean war, the administration of the Army 
was conducted by various departments of the State, in a great measure 
independently of each other. The command, discipline, and move- 
ments of the Infantry and Cavalry were under the Commander-in-Ohief 
at the Horse Guards, the finance of these two branches being regulated 
by a Secretary at War, who was in Parliament, and was sometimes a 
military man. ‘ The Secretaiy of State for the Colonies was also, as 
regards policy, Minister for War, but took no part in Army adminis- 
tration. The Commissariat was under the Treasury ; the clothing was 
provided regimentally by colonels. The .Militia were under Lord- 
Lieutenants of counties, supervised by the Home office.'*^ The persouTiel 
of the Artillery and Engineers, the armaments and munitions of the 

• For details see Report of Sir J. Stephen’s Commission on Warlike Stores, 1887, 
pp. vii. and viii. ; and Sir Matthew/ Ridley’s Commission on Civil Establishments, 1887, 
paragrai>h 16. 
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Navy and Army, military equipments and stores, tlie fortifications, 
barracks, and the finances of all these various departments, were 
regulated by the Master-General of the Ordnance. Ho was always a 
distinguished officer, usually in Parliament, and often in the Cabinet ; 
and was assisted by a Board, consisting of the Surveyor-General, the 
Principal Storekeeper, and the Clerk of the Ordnance. The members of 
the Boar4 were also, as a rule, military officers, and some of them in Par- 
liament.* The annual expenditure in those days, that is, between 
Waterloo and the Crimean War, was small as compared to the present. 

There are two salient joints to be observed in the above arrange- 
ments : one, that the general administration of the Army was regulated 
by a variety of independent authorities ; but, on the other hand, the 
various branches were fully represented in Parliament, and many of 
them by men of great military knowledge. 

The difficulties of the Crimean War, and the abnortnal sufferings of 
our troops in that campaign, led to a sudden and complete change in 
our military administreation. A Secrctaiy of State for War was 
established, a civilian and in Parliament, and the various departments, 
hitherto scattered, .were placed under his authority. The Master- 
General of the Qrdnance and his Board Tvere, however, abolished.! 

It will, I think, be generally admitted that the appointment of a 
Minister of War was right in principle ; and that the concentration 
of the various branches under one head was likely to be advantageous 
to the public service. But the abolition of mo Master-General and 
Board, in depriving the supply departments of the guidance and 
control of men of military experience, weakened the administration. 
The great Duke of Wellington, who, it must be borne in mind, had 
held the offices of Prime Minister, Master-General, and (^ommander- 
in-t3hief, was strongly of opinion that the duties of the Ordnance were 
conducted with csire, economy, and efficiency. The late Viscount 
Hardingc, who also had been successively Clerk of the Ordnance, 
Master-General, and Commander-in-Chief, held the same views.J 
Had the Master-General and Board been retained, and placed under 
the Secretary of State as his advisers, many of the subsequent diffi- 
culties, especially as regards armaments and supplies, would, think, 
have been avoided. Tlie absence of professional repiyei^enlatives of 
the Army in Parliament has also been detrimental to efficient and 
economical administration. §* * 

In the suddon creation of a War Department under the circum- 
stances above noted, it was only to bo expected that many difficulties 

* For details of their duties, see Report of Select Committee on Army and Ordnance 
Expemdituro, 1849, pp. 729 to 746, and 661. 
t See Report of Select Committee on Military Organization, 1860, p. 5. 

J Select Committee on Public Expenditure, 1828, pp. 4-8 Jmd 84 ; also Committee 
on Civil Administration of tho Army, 1837, p. 37. • 

§ See views of Mr. Sidney Ilerbert, Committee on Military Organization, 1860, 
p. 465-8. 
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and some confusion of authority would arise ; and during the ensuing 
years various Committees and Commissions inquired into its working, 
with more or less success.* 

In 1870, however, a considerable simplification ensued, as a result 
of the re|)orts of Lord Northbrook’s Committee — that is to say, the 
various analogous departments were focussed, and the War Office was 
Organized under three principal heads : — 

1. Personnd. 2. Maierid. '‘3. FiTUince.^ 

The command, discipline, recruiting, movements, and education of 
all branches of the service, including the Militia and Volunteers, were 
placed under the Commander-in-Chief and an adequate staff. This 
arrangement was a beneficial one in every way. It diminished corre- 
spondence, removed friction, and the armed forces of the Crown have 
benefited by this concentration of authority. ^ 

In like manner the Supply Departments were placed under a Surveyor- 
General of Ordnance — that is, the provision of armaments, munitions, 
and reserves for the Navy and Army, the fortifications, barracks, clothing, 
food, and military equipments of all kinds, and contracts were vested in 
him. And, just as the Commander-in-Chief was assisted by a com- 
petent staff for so, in like manner, the Surveyor-General had 

experienced officers under him to regulate and administer the various 
difficult and costly services just recapitulated. It may in fact bo said 
that, by the arrangemeu^s of 1870, the Survoyor-Oenerara department 
included the civil duties formerly appertaining to the Msister-Gcnf»ral. 
There was no Board, but still there was a distinct , concentration of 
authority over materkl and supply ; and the Secretary of State had 
two cliief advisers, both of whom were inv ested with great powt^rs 
and responsibility over the main departments of the Army.J 

As the expenditure of the supply branches now amounts to nfore 
than eight millions sterling per annum, it will be desirable to consider 
the status of the Surveyor-General a little more in detail. Lord 
Northbrook’s Eeport of 1870,§ in proposing the arrangements above 
detailed, pointed out, that, looking to the magnitude of tJie expenditure 
and the importance of the business connected with the supplies of an 
army,^it would be an advantage to the service, and an assistance to the 
Secretary of State, were the department represented in Parliament. 
It went on, however, to remark that the duties involved special 
qualifications, and consequently it would be unfortunate were the 
appointment considered one to be conferred on a member of Parlia- 

* Commission of 1800 on Military Organization, and Commission on Transport and 
Supply Departments, 1867. 

t See Order.s in Council, June 4 1870, defining tlie duties ctf Commander-in- 
Chief, Surveyor-General, and Financial Secretary. 

J In the Ninete&tfk Century for June 1888 them is an article by Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, entitled “A Workable Admiralty,” in which this vei*y system is strongly^ecom- 
mended as suitable for Naval administration. 

§ Third Report of Lord Northbrook’s Committee, February 1870, p. xi. 
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ment as a matter of course. In fact it wa^, I think, evident, that the 
position was one requiring military knowledge and experience. 

The Order in Council of June 1870 was, however, silent on both 
points ; and gave power to the Secretary of State to appoint a Surveyor- 
General without any qualifying terms either as to Parliament or 
military knowledge.' 'During the last few years, Lord Northbrook’s 
words of caution have been disregarded, and the appointment has 
been held exclusively by civilian members of Parliament ; and between 
1883 and 1887, owing to the frequent changes of Government, no 
less than four Surveyors-General held the office in succession; the 
Secretary of State having also changed five times in the same 
period. The administration of this important branch of army 
supply must necessarily have been greatly weakened by these 
causes.* 

There is another point of great moment as regards the duties of 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance. For many years past, and until 
the last few months, it has been held that the armaments, munitions, 
and reserves for both the fighting services — that is, for the Navy as 
well as the Army — should be provided by one department. The subject 
has been considered and reported on over and over again by a succes- 
sion of Committees and Commissions t during the last#fifty years, 
and, although opinions wore not unanimous, on the whole the prepon- 
derence of authority was strongly in favour of unity of administration 
in this respect. 

Summarized shortly, the arguments in favour of unity were that, as 
a groat naval, military, and colonial Power, it was highly advantageous 
to the State that the armaments, munitions, and stores for the two 
fighting services should be identical in system and pattern, so as to 
be interchangeable and available for both. Not only that, but there 
was economy in the reserves being held^y one set of store officers at 
foreign stations ; and the same argument applies to the great national 
reserves at Portsmouth, Plymouth, Weedon, Woolwich, Marchwood, 
Dublin, Cork, and elsewhere. There was a fiirtlier advantage in 
unity, namely, that the varied experience of officers both by land and 
sea were utilized in the consideration of changes and improvements 
from time to time. In fact, the two services hitherto Jiave gone hand 
in hand, and worked together for the common gai^d. 

Those who may wish to study this important question more in 
detail will find that, in addition to the late Duke of Wellington and 
fjord Hardinge, there were many experienced officers who held strong 
views in the above sense. The names of Sir James Kempt and of 
Sir Hussey Vivian, who were both Masters-General, as well as those 

Report of Sir J. Stephen’s (commission on Warlike Stores, 1887, pp. ix., x., xi. ; 
also pp. xxxix. and civ. • 

f Sec Reports of Committees and Commissions of 1828, 1834, 1837, 1843, 1800. 
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of Sir Alexander Dickson,, Sir John May, and Sir Thomas Hastings, 
E.N., may be quoted.* * * § 

It may perhaps be said that these are matters and opinions of 
ancient history ; but the problem — that is, what is the best organization 
for armaments and reserves — remains the same now as then, and, indeed, 
owing to the wide expansion of the Empire, and to the vast increase 
in our commerce of late years, its solution has become more vital than 
ever. I have already quoted the results of Lord Northbrook’s Com- 
mission of 1870 , which, after some years of comparative confusion 
in the War Office, virtually re-established a Supply Department, on 
the old lines of the Board of Ordnance. But we have other and very 
recent opinions tending exactly in the same direction. The Com- 
mission on Warlike Stores, presided over by Sir James Stephen, last 
year recommended that: “The office of Master-General should bo revived 
so far as tlio management of the Stores and Manufacturing Depart- 
ments is concerned. The Master-General should be a soldier of tho 
highest eminence. He should hold office for a term of, say, seven 
years certain.” f They further advised that he should bo assisted by 
a Council. 

The Eoyal Commission on Civil Establishments, also of last ygar, 
presided ovfc by Sir Matthew llidley, came to much the same conclu- 
sion, and said : j “Wo aro of opinion that the Surveyor-General of tho 
Ordnance should in future bo, what he was intended to be — viz., a mili- 
tary officer of high standing and experience, and that ho should not be 
a member of the House of Commons. The appointment should be, wo 
think, for five or seven years, and should be renewable for a lixed 
period.” 

From the above remarks, it will be seen that there is consider- 
able unanimity of opinion, past and present, on the great principle 
in question — namely, that tliere should be one distinct department 
for the due management of fortifications, barracks, armaments, and 
all general equipments of the Army, and of manufacture ; and that, 
with a view to secure unity of purpose, the Navy, as well as the 
Army, should bo supplied from the same source. As a great and 
expanding naval, military, and colonial Power, with fleets, fortresses, 
and depots a\l ^ovor the world, it seems apparent that, both in regard 
to efficiency and ecfnomy, unity of system, pattern, and authority is 
eBsential.§ Successive Masters-General of Ordnance, men of the 
highest eminence in tho great wars at tho beginning of the century, 
concuzTcd in tliis view, and agreed that tho Ordnance was an efficient 

4 

* See Royal Commission of 1834, pp. 6 and 21 ; also Commission of 1837, pp. 10, 
13, and 34 ; and Committee on Ordnance Expenditure, 1849, pp. 207, 208. 

+ Royal Commission on Warlike Stores, 1887, pp. civ., cv. 

I Royal Commission on Civil Establishments, 1887, j). ix. 

§ See evidence of General Maitland and Captain Noble, Lord Morlcy’s Commission, 
1887 ; Replies to Questions 1160 and 8886. 
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and a necessary department of the State ; and all recent inquiries have 
moved in the same direction. But there is more to be said. Ii^the 
appendix of the . fifth Report of House of Commons Committee on 
Army and Navy Estimates, 1887, voluminous extracts are given of 
recent correspondence between the Treasury, War Oflice, and Admiralty, 
regarding the proposed separation of the naval and military armaments ; 
and it appears clear that the proposal will lead to increased cost, 
double reserves, duplication of staff, and will ^inevitably end in diver- 
sity of pattern, and confusion and loss of efficiency in war.* 

In view of the above-quoted opinions and reports, it will naturally 
be supposed that, in any scheme of reorganization, the necessity of 
strcmgthening the weakened authority over mateM would hav(^ been 
the first consideration. It is, therefore, somewhat surjjrising to find 
that a course the very opposite has been followed, and is now being 
carried out. The provision of naval armaments has been handed over 
to the Admiralty ; the department of the Surveyor-General broken 
up, its various branches scattered about like wrecks on a sea-shore, 
and the duties divided almost at random between the military and 
financial elements of the War Office. 

The grounds of so sudden and complete a departure from all pre- 
vious experience require close scrutiny, but there is little jtx) go upon. 
The only documents yet published which throw any light on the sub- 
ject are the new Orders in Council, dated December 29, 1887, and a 
memorandum by the . Secretary of State, of February 27, 1888, which 
has been laid before Parliament. From a study of these papers it 
appears that the War Office is now divided into two parts, Civil and 
Military, instead of three, as heretofore. The Order in Council, in 
defining the new duties of the Commander-in-Chief, lays domi that 
in addition to those connect(?d with the pcrsomiel, he is now charged 
with the responsibility for supplies of food, clothing, armaments, muni- 
tions, and all other stores, as well as the construction and maintenance 
of fortifications and barracks. The financial control over all these 
services, however, is gone in the other direction — that is, to the Civil 
department, presided over by the Financial Secretary, so that respon- 
sibility is on one side, but the power on th(^ other. Mr. Brodrick, 
the present Financial Secretary, in a speech not long ago to Ms con- 
stituents, explained, that his labours liad been enormously increased 
by the control of eight millions ^f money, for 'which the Surveyor- 
General was formerly accountable.” f 

• * I mast point out that in tho correspondence above noted my name has been fre- 

quently quoted by the War Office, without my knowledge or authority, as being in 
favour of separation of naval and military armaments ; whereas my views, foruiod 
after long study, are, and have been for years past, exactly the reverse. It was quite 
by accident that I recently discovered this misrepresentation of my opinions, ami at 
oncM^cd the attention of tho Minister for War to the matter, who has since rectified 
the flRr in official letters to the Departments coQC(!med. 
t Tirm, February 2, IbSb. 
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The Secretary of State, in his Parliamentary memorandum, explains 
thaj^ the object of these vital changes is to give the military authorities 
complete responsibility over all departments of the Army, so that they 
may be able to advise him with complete knowledge of the require- 
ments of the country, l^hat the Surveyor-General’s department 
required strength in a military sense is abundantly clear ; but, to 
transfer his chief responsibilities to the military staff, who were 
already more than fully occupied with their own special functions, is 
hardly likely to achieve the desired result. In the proceedings of 
the Committee of the House of Commons on Army and Navy estimates 
in 1887, evidence is recorded that, before these changes were made, 
the Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-General were already over- 
burdened. The Adjutant-General, it was alleged, had to get up every 
morning at six o’clock to commence work ; and the other officer was 
apparently in much the same condition.* For the future it is difficult 
to see how they can go to bed at all ! Under these circumstances, as 
a mere matter of administration, it is not appai-ent how the public 
service can be benefited by handing over to their charge and care, 
under the Commander-in-Chief, a whole series of departments of a 
totally different character, in addition to what they had before. Even 
in time of peace this concentration of work will, I should suppose, be 
found very embarrassing ; and in time of war such an arrangement 
must inevitably break down. But this is by no means the end of 
the question. Whilst the responsibilities of the military staff have thus 
been vastly increased, and their duties multiplied, the real power has 
passed into other hands. Hitherto the Surveyor-General of Ordnance 
not only administered all questions of matdrid, but he was vested with 
financial power — that is, assisted by the heads of the various branches, 
he was the adviser of the Secretary of State, both as to the due 
maintenance of supplies and reserves, and also of the necessary expen- 
diture involved. He had real responsibility combined with power. 
By the new arrangements these two elements are dangerously divided, 
responsibility resting on the overloaded shoulders of the military staff, 
whilst the financial power has been transferred to the civil element. 
Under such circumstances it is to be feared that the two departments 
must Ihevitabl^ drift into conflict. These opinions may no doubt be 
disputed ; they are the essence of the case ; but a careful and dis- 
passionate consideratibn of the records and opinions I have quoted 
seems to lead to the one conclusion. 

It is further necessary to point out that, in the recent dislocation of 
the War Office, there were certain departments for which it was 
apparently difficult to find a home. Hitherto, the Director of* Artillery, 
acting under the Surveyor-General, was not only responsible for the 

* Second Report of Goznmittee«of Hoofieof Commons on Army and Navy IT^jliilea, 
1S87, p. 9, and third Report, pp. 1 and 2. 
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due provision of munitions and reserves, but also had authority over 
the manufacturing establishments. His duties, however, have now 
been bisected. He still retains the supervision and inspection of 
Ttiaidrielj but the control of the mazitufactories, including clothing and 
the contract branch, has been transferred to the Financial Secretary.* 
The latter officer, however, is a civilian and in Parliament, who changes 
with the Government ; ho is here to-day and gone to-morrow, and is 
not necessarily in the least acquainted with the requirements of the Army 
or with the administration of manufactories ; aiid yet he is now invested 
with considerable powers over both one and the other. Surely this is a 
dubious experiment. All these are grave considerations, and cannot be 
ignored by tho Royal Commission which is now inquiring into the Naval 
and Military Departments and their relation to each other. 

It is quite apparent that tho whole subject is one of a very difficult 
and complex nature. In the first place, tho conditions and circum- 
stances of our Empire are different from, and far more varied than, 
those of tho great European Powers. We have interests, territorial and 
commercial, all over the world, the due protection of which requires 
continuity of policy, and also that the two fighting services should be 
able to act cordially together for the common good. In the next 
place, wo are living in an age of incessant change and improvement 
in everything that relates to warlike materiel. Rifled ordnance, 
small-arms, machine guns, torpedoes, explosives, and, indeed, all 
matters connected with military and maritime warfare, are receiving 
tho constant impulse of scientific inquiry and progress. All these 
questions require time and expenditure of money before a solution can 
be arrived at, and before action can bo taken, and even then scientific 
opinions often differ as to the results likely to be attained. 

Economy, combined with efficiency, is a maxim constantly put 
forward as one to be followed by those in responsible positions at the 
War Office and Admiralty. It is, no doubt, an admirable principle in 
itself ; but, amidst the often conflicting opinions of scientific men on 
new inventions and discoveries, and the incessant clamour of the 
ignorant and unscientific, it is extremely difficult, and requires tho 
greatest vigilance on the part of military experts to advise as to the 
proper and adequate expenditure of public money, amounting is many 
millions sterling per annum. 

In addition to these difficultie|, wo must not, forget that our mode 
of government adds to the complications. Not only are the Ministers 
at the head of tho two combatant services liable to constant removal, 
but the estimates of expenditure are dependent on annual votes of 
Parliament. The separate items are canvassed and criticized from 
different points of view — personal, political, or patriotic — and not 

Order in Council, December 29, 1887, denning the duties of the Financial 
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necessarily Tvith military knowledge. Again, althongli there is a 
general and natural wish for economy in the abstract, still there art< 
many local and personal interests represented both in Parliament .and 
the press of an opposite tendency. There is, in short, a great deal of 
free criticism, not always founded on experience, and the motives of 
which it is difficult to fathom. 

All these circumstances considerably affect naval and military pre- 
parations; alid the public become somewhat mystified, and are alter- 
nately swayed first in one dirc'ction and then in another. I do not 
pretend to offer an entire solution of those conflicting elements, but 
hope that the historical summary given in tho foregoing pages may be 
of sqme public service, and of assistance to those who have to detennine 
the main principles of naval and militaiy administration. 

j* 

Jonx Adyf, General. 



THE PRESENT PROBLEM IN INDIA. 


M r. JOWE'rr, in the felicitous speech in which, on behalf of his 
Balliol brethren, he bade the new Viceroy God-speed, laid his 
finger on the root difficulty of Anglo-Indian rule. India, he said, is 
an Asiatic country which cannot be altogether governed by Asiatic 
methods. The Master s fine touch was felt in the word altogether. 
English statesmen have long recognized the main difficulty, and it has 
never been more trenchantly set forth than in the June number of this 
Review. Every careful observer perceives that India cannot be held 
down by British Viceroys as it was held down by the Mughal emperors. 
It is equally apparent that any sudden change to English forms of 
government would be attended with the gravest dangers. We our- 
selves have set forces in motion in India ^hich render it impossible 
for us to stand still. The old native props of empire are undermined 
or have fallen away. How far is it practicable to utilize the new 
forces in tlieir place ? This is the perennial problem which, in vary- 
ing forms, each ruler of British India from Clive downwards has had 
to solve at his peril. At one period it presented itself as a military 
necessity ; at another period as a diplomatic necessity ; at a third 
period as an administrative necessity ; but at all timcjp as a necessity 
so imperative, that any attempt to shrink from it has been a sure 
sign of weakness pn the port dt a Governor-General. It is a diffi- 
culty that underlies our whole position in India, a difficulty to bo 
encountered hot by heroic remedies but by timely precautions; a 
problefti not of reconstruction or of substitution, but of transition 
and development. 

Twice during the present century this problem has received a 
mei^orable solution. It is now presenting itself a third time with an 
insistance which will admit of no long delay. On each occasion the 
VOL. LIV. ^ Y 
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Gavenior>Genepl of tiie time was forced into action by a train of cir- 
cumstances BO irresistible that he seemed to be almost a passive 
instrum^t in the hand of Fate. At the beginning of the century the 
MarqU^s of Wellesley found that the basis on which Clive and Hastings 
had built up the British dominion in India would no longer support 
the fabric. That dominion had been won by English generals who 
took sides, to England's advantage, with the native Powers in their 
scramble for the fragments of the Mughal Empire ; and by English 
administrators who wrung treaties and grants impartially from the. 
local combatants, and from the shadowy cantral throne. The great 
southern wars of Warren Hastings and Lord Cornwallis made it clear 
that this holding of the balance was only profitable — ^in fact, only pos- 
sible — as long as no preponderating native sword was flung into the 
scale. Daring nineteen perilous years it seemed as if the ascendancy 
of the British Libra would give place to the Scorpio of Mysore, with 
the Maratha Sagittarius to follow. The old mechanism of alliances 
with the Indian princes was worn out, indeed, was turned against us 
by those princes themselves. * 

Lord Wellesley perceived that the English must either become 
supreme in India, or run the pei'petual risk of being driven out of it. 
From the previous system of alliances with the country Powers he 
developed a British Protectorate. He and his brother, afterwards the 
Duke of Wellington, compelled the native States to enter into sub- 
ordinate relations to our Government. The diplomatic disarmament of 
India which the two groat brethren thus inaugurated furnished a new 
basis for British rule. On the one hand, it gradually reduced the 
military forces of the native States to impotence ; on the other, it 
guaranteed them agaiqst aggression from their neighbours, and, in the 
end, from the revolt of their own subjects. On this system, perfected 
by Lord Wellesley’s successors, the English* supremacy rested during 
fifty years. But it soon disclosed an ugly and unforeseen feature. 
Two generations of potentates grew up without any necessity to guard 
themselves against external attack or to set limits to internal oppression. 
The sacred discipline of self-preservation, the last hold which Provi- 
dence has on piinces, became in the natiye courts a tradition of the 
past. *A new Providence from beyond the sea had taken charge of 
India, a Providence which freed the protected chiefs from the natural 
motives for exertion* and from thS normal checks upon misrule. 
One Governor-General after another remonstrated in vain. The 
princes of India sank deeper into sloth and self-indulgeauSb, the worst 
of them wallowing in debauchery broken by furious ootbonts of 
oppression, the best of them dreaming away their ye4rB.in dim dis- 
content. Before the middle of the present century the evils of the 
^tem l^ manifestly outgrpwn its ben^ts. A high-minded English 
statesmS^ coming to the task of ruling India with the vigour and 
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,unsiillied aspiiiitions of youihitd maturity^ determined tliat the ol^ 
order should give place to a new. 

The India upon which Lord Da^ousie looked out in 1848, amply 
justified his conclusion that British administration was bettet for 
the people than native government. While sternly keeping faith 
with the princes, to the letter of their treaties, he availed himself 
of every opportunity (as it seemed to him every legitimate oppor- 
tunity) which arose for bringing the native States directly under 
Englii^ rule. This policy culminated in the annexation of Oudh. 
In the previous generation, Lord William Bentinck had solemnly 
warned the king of that great and miserable province. Lord 
Hardinge, the immediate predecessor of Dalhousie, had imperatively 
reiterated the warning. The Court of Directors reluctantly resolved 
that they could be no further responsible for maintaining a misrule 
which was an outrage on humanity. Lord Dalhousie carried out 
their perilous decision, declaring formally, as the ground of annexa- 
tion, that “ the British Government would be guilty, in the sight |||^ 
God and man, if it were any longer to aid in sustaining by its 
countenance an administration fraught with suffering to millions.”* 

The permanent aspects of the policy which received in this act its 
greatest historical expression, were for a time obscured by the Mutiny 
of 1857. When the sky cleared after the tornado, the native 
dynasties found themselves firmly secured in their rights, but subject 
to a supervision which now makes^supersesslon the normal consequence 
of misrule. “The Crown of England,” Lord Canning declared in 
1862, “stands forward the unquestioned and paramount ruler oi 
India, and is for the first time brought face to face with its feudatories. 
There is a reality in the suzerainty of the Sovereign of England 
which never existed before.” A later Viceroy summed up the new 
situation of tibe native prihees in two memorable correlatives : “ the 
permanence of their rule,” and “ the certain punishment of crime.” 
The British protectorate of the princes, planned by Lord Wellesley, 
had developed, undef the Queen, into a British protectorate of their 
peoples. 

Within our own territories an equally profound change had taker 
place. The old simple method of the Company was to Jiqld In& b 3 
means of" a garrison and a close corporate body of English administra* 
tors, known as the Covenoifted Civil Service. 'This idea graduallj 
lost credit in Parliame^ after the Charter of 1813 threw open the 
Indian trade tp the Brii^h nation. It, lost ground still more slowlj 
in the Court of Directors. But down to the Mutiny of 1857 il 
remained theldominant idea among the Company’s servants in India 
and it still retains some hold on the Anglo-Inian mind. Mr. Mereditt 
Tormsend, whose valuable experience was gained in Bengal from 1848 
to 1860, or practically during the period which produced the Mutiny. 

y2 
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.^postulates thtt idea in his brilliant article, Will !S2ngland Betain 
India?" m the June number of the Contemfokaby Review. And 
starting firom this postulate of goyemment by a garrison and a * close 
English corporation, he comes, I think legitimately, to the conclusion 
that England will not. He correctly cites the Mutiny as a proof of 
the instability of a rule which had nothing behind it but a handful of 
civil servants and troops. Long before the storm broke, indeed from 
the time of William IV. downwards, the danger had been foreseen, 
and attempts, both legislative and executive, had been made to avert 
it by incorporating the natives into the administration. These 
measures had borne small fruit, owing partly to the apathy of the 
nation at large to Indian affairs, partly to the active opposition of the 
English community in India, partly to the passive resistance of the 
Company’s servants, but also in a great measure to the circumstance 
that no considerable body of natives had then been educated to the 
standards which would have qualified them for high office. Mr. 
^wnsend’s statement regarding Anglo-Indian rule by a close official 
corporation and a garrison, if put into the past tense, accurately 
describes the India of the Mutiny. “That corporation and that 
garrison,” he says, “ constitute the * Indian Empire.’ There is 
nothing else. Banish those fifteen hundred men in black, defeat that 

slender garrison in red, and the Empire has ended They are the 

Empire and there is no other.” 

It did not need the Mutiny to rpveal the risks of such an experi- 
ment in exotic government. What the ^Mutiny did, was to compel 
the national recognition of those risks, and to convince England, by 
arguments of agony and blood, that so perilous a method must be 
abandoned. During Lord Dalhousie’s rule practical steps had been 
taken towards a change. Parliament provided for a Legislative 
Council on a liberal basis in India. The CTompany’s close Civil Service 
was by statute thrown open to competition in England. The great 
Education Despatch of 1854 laid the foundation of an adequate system 
of public instruction for the native races. Th$ Acts for establishing 
the three universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay followed, under 
Lord Canning, in 1857. But before these measures could begin to 
produce Hi^r effects, the Mutiny rudely awakened England to the 
perils of panic among an uneducated population, and to the dangers of 
disaffection among hereditary ruling claBses destitute of any personal 
interest in the permanence of our Government. The British nation 
resolved to reconstitute its great Eastern dependency on a broader and 
more solid basis. Anglo-Indian goverment by means of a garrison 
. and a close corporation of civilians had manifestly brokhix down. The 
Company disappeared amid a conflagration of revolt, and out of its 
ashes rose, pheenix-like, •the India of the Queen. The ^BritisL pro- 
tectorate of Lord Wellesley had in half a century' passed into direct 
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British rule. “ We hold ourselves/’ were her Majesty’s solemn words 
in assuming the government of the country, bound to the natives of 
our Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us 
to all our other sulgects ; and those obligations, by the blessing' of 

Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil And 

it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever 
race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to offices in our 
service, the duties of which they may be qualified by their education, 
ability, and integrity, duly to discharge.” 

In 1858, the dead letter of William the Fourth’s Act thus became 
the living principle of Indian government under the Queen. The 
princes of India started afresh with their dynastic rights firmly 
guaranteed, but also with their dynastic responsibilities stringently 
insisted on. The people were assured that they had only to qualify 
themselves by education, ability, and integrity, in order to be imparti- 
ally admitted, so far as may be, to public offices. We should 
never forget the qualifying words so far as may be.” To do m 
would be to beg the question, and at the same time to withdraw it 
from the scope of practical politics. But one Viceroy after another 
has given to the Indian people his own interpretation of her Majesty’s 
words. These interpretations now leave no* doubt as to the nature 
and extent of the pledge which the Sovereign, speaking on behalf of 
*the British nation, gave to the Indian people, and of the spirit in 
which it is to be construed. Let me quote the words of the last four 
Viceroys— K)f rulers differing so widely on some other questions as 
Lord Northbrook, Lord Lytton, Lord Kipon, and Lord Dufieriu. 

Lord Northbrook declared : — 

“ There is one simple test which we may apply to all Indian questions. 
Let us never forget that it is our duty to govern India, not for our own pife- 
iit and advantage, but for the* benefit of the natives of India.” 

Lord Lytton, at the solemn' ceremonial of proclaiming the Queen 
Empress of India in 1877, said : — 

“ But you, the natives of India, whatever your race, and whatever your creed, 
have a recognized claim to share largely with your English fellow-subjects, 
according to your capacity for the ta3c, in the ^ministration of the country 
you inhabit. This claim is founded in the highest justice. It hasrbeen 
repeatedly ai&med by British and Indmn statesmen, and by theT Legislation 
of the Imperial Parliament. It is recognized by the Government of India 
as binding on its honour, and consistent with all the aims of its policy.” 

Lord Sipon stated more explicitly his view as to the character of 
the promise conveyed by her Majesty’s Proclamation of 1858 : — 

“ The^ document is not a treaty, it is not a diplomatic instrument, it is a 
declaration of piinciples of Government which, if it is obligatory at all, is 
obligatory in respect to all to which it is addi*es6ed.” 

He formally repudiated a doctrine which *would take away from or 
timit its effect. Such a doctrine he declared in Council, 
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seems to me to be inconsistent with the character of my Sovereign and 
with the honour of my country, and if it were once to be received and acted 
upon by the Government of England, it would do more than anythirig else 
could possibly do to strike at the root of our power and to destroy our just 
influence. Because that power and that influence rests upon the conviction 
of our good faith more than upon any other foundation, aye, more than upon 
the valour of our soldiers and the reputation of our arms.” 

Lord Dufferin, in 1887, summed up the immediate situation in 
cautious but weighty words : — 

“ Glad and happy should I be if, during my sojourn among them [the 
people of India], circumshinccs permitted mo to extend, and to place upon a 
wider and more logical footing, the politicjil status which was so wisely given 
a generation ago by that great statesman. Lord Halifax, to sucli Indian 
gentlemen as by their infiunce, their acquirements, and the confldence they 
inspired in their fellow-countrymen, wore marked out as useful adjuncts to 
our Legislative Councils.” 

Such are a few recent commentaries of the Queen’s representp.tiveB 
on the words of their Sovereign. Taken as a whole, they amount to 
a counsel of self-preparation to the people of India — to an assurance 
that when the natives of that country have qualified themselves for 
a free and an impartial admission to public offices, her Majesty’s 
promise will be honestly fulfilled. Declarations, differing as to their 
subject-matter, have been made to the feudatory chiefs. Instead of 
quoting sentences of successive Viceroys, I shall reproduce at length 
a speech of tho one who did perhaps more than any other to con- 
ciliate the princes of India to the Queen’s rule. 

Lord Mayo thus addressed the chiefs of Ilajputana : — 

“ I, as the representative of tho Queen, have come hero to tell you, as you 
h^e often been told before, that the desire of her Majesty’s Government is 
to secure to you and to your successors the fuil enjoyment of your ancient 
rights and the exercise of all lawful custoips, and to assist you in upholding 
the dignity and maintaining the authority which you and your fathers have 
for centuries exercised in this land. ^ 

But in order to enable us fully to cany into effect this fixed resolve, we 
must receive from you hearty and cordial assistance. If we respect your rights 
and privileges, you should ^so respect the rights and regard the privileges 
of those who are placed beneath your care. If we support you in your 
power, we expect in return good government. We demand that everywhere, 
throughout the length and breadth of Bajputana, justice and order shall 
prevail ; that every man’s property shall bef secure ; that the traveller shall 
TOme and go in safety ; that the cultivator shall enjoy the frmts of his 
labour, and tho trader the produce of bis commerce ; that you soall make 
rdads, and undertake the construction of those works of irrigation which 
will improve the condition of the people and swell the revenues of your 
States ; that you shall encourage education, and provide for tbe relief of the 
sick. 

Be assured that we ask you to do all this for no other but your own 
'benefit. If we wished you* to remain weak', we should, say : & poor, and 
ignorant, and disorderly. It is beoause we wish you to be strong that we 
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desire to see you rich, instructed, and well-governed, >'It is for such objects 
that the servants of the Queen rule in India ; and Providence will ever sus- 
tain**the rulers who govern for the people's good. 

** 1 am here only for a time.. The able and earnest officers who surround 
me will, at no distant period, return to their English homes. But the Power 
which we represent will endure for ages. Hourly is this great Empire 
brought nearer and nearer to the throne of our Queen. The steam-vessel 
and the railroad enable England, year by year, to enfold India in a closer 
embrace. But the coils which she seeks to entwine around her are no iron 
fetters, but the golden chains of affection <and peace. 

“ Chiefs and Princes, advance in the right way, and secure to your chil- 
dren’s children, and to future generations of your subjects, the favouring 
protection of a Power who only seeks your good.” 

Alike to the princes and the people of India, it has been a counsel 
of selfrpreparation. Pit yourselves for the fulfilment of the Sovereign's 
promise, says one Viceroy after another to the people of British India, 
and that promise shall be fulfilled. Be strong, they say to the princes, 
strong with the strength of a righteous rule, and of wealth, and of 
knowledge. The princes and people now answer in effect that they 
have done their i)art. The princes are become strong. A new 
generation of feudatories has grown up in the Indian Etons which 
Lord Mayo and other Viceroys established for chiefs, or under the 
tuition of tho picked English officers appointed to train them to noble 
standards of public responsibility and of personal duty. They now 
ask to be allowed to use their strength for the defence of the empire. 
The people of the British provinces point to the three (lualifications 
of “ education, ability and integrity,” prescribed by the Queen’s pro- 
clamation. As regards integrity, they affirm that in the branches 
of * administration to which they have been freely admitted, in the 
dispensation of justice, in the conduct of public instruction, in the 
department of finance, their integrity is now publicly established and 
authoritatively acknowledged. As regards ability, they claim that in 
the administration of justice they have proved themselves superior, 
and in the general conduct of public instruction equal to European 
officials of the same class ; while they have given , promise of high 
efficiency, so far as scope has been allowed them, in tho department 
of finance. In these branches of tho uncovenanted service to which 
they have been admitted,, they desire that the evidence of their 
integrity and ability may be laid before a body appointed*by the Queen 
or by Parliament. With "Reference to the Covenanted Civil Service, 
to which they have not yet been practically (although nominally) 
admitted, they ask that their fitness may be determined by precisely 
the same tests, conducted in their own county, as the examinations 
by which candidates for that .service are selected in England. As 
regards the third qualification mentioned in the Queen’s Proclamation — 
namely, education — ^they point to the three-iand-a^third millions of pupils 
in schools directed or recognized by the State ; to the thirty thousand 
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young men who, doling the last ten years, have passed the entrance 
examination of the Universities ; to the six thousand who have obtained 
degrees in the three older ones alone, besides the vast numbers who 
have stopped short at lower diplomas or certificates. They maintain 
that, as far «s education goes, the classes from whom the upper grades 
of public servants under oar English rule are drawn, have complied 
with the test prescribed by the Queen’s Proclamation with a cordiality 
and success unexampled in history. The princes and people alike 
claim that, in their dUferent ways, they have done their parts. They 
now ask, in their different ways, that the ruling power shall do its 
part,. This is the great problem which lies before the new Viceroy 
of India. 

But it is not the whole problem. For we have not only given 
pledges which wo are asked to fulfil, we have also nurtured aspira- 
tions which we are expected to satisfy. We have chosen as our 
school-books for India the splendid narratives of English freedom ; wo 
have compelled the university youth to study the great masters of 
English national eloquence. The list of works oflScially prescribed for 
the colleges of India is in itself an education in political rights. 
And we could not have done otherwise. For the English language, if 
expurgated of the language of liberty, would be no vehicle for the 
educatioii of a people. During a full generation, according to the 
Asiatic span of life, we have forced upon the educated classes of 
India the political ideas of England. Is it any wonder they should 
now demand some of the political institutions of Englishmen ? It is 
no sufficient answer that those political institutions were in England of 
slow growth. So also were the political ideas of England of slow growth ; 
so also was the science of England of slow growth ; licr economic 
doctrines, her free trade, her popular education, her system of sanita- 
tion, her railways, her telegraphs, her penny post, were all of slow 
growth. But we, in our- ripe age, have taken all these slow growths 
of England, and have forced them in their maturity upon India. We 
have pressed the political ideas of England on India, we have com- 
pelled India to leaigu England’s science, to accept our economic 
doctrines, our free trade, our popular education, our sanitary theories, 
our railways, p^r telegraphs, our cheap post. We congratulate our- 
selves, and rightly congratulate ourselves, at the rapidity with which 
these slow growths ot England have spfung up into vigorous life 
upon their new Asiatic soil. We call the result progress, and proudly 
point to that progress as England’s work in India. 

But when the tree of knowledge which wo ourselves have planted 
begins to bear its fruit, when the instincts of nationality which we 
ourselves have awakened begin to throb i;^ the Indian heart, when the 
progress of which we are so«proud in all other directions begins to 
take a political turn, then some of us fancy it a sufScient answer to 
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point out that the political institutions of England are of slow growth. 
That; assuredly, will not bo the answer of the English nation. I am 
not one of those who think that we can safely accept the logicat con- 
sequences of our position, and grant political institutions to India at 
as rapid a pace as we have forced pddtical ideas upon her. I prefer 
the simpler and more honest course of admitting that the speed in the 
propagation of ideas and in their political realization must be diflerent. 
And I am glad to find, from the moderate resolutions of the Indian 
National Congress, that the responsible leaders of educated India 
take the same view. We must candidly acknowledge that we have 
not allowed the Indian races to work out for themselves their new 
civilization. We have forced upon them our Western ideas saltum. 
Our aim should be, by a steady and well-considered advance, to pre- 
vent our Western institutions coming also in on them at a rush This 
impossibility of accepting with safety the logical consequences of our 
own action and teaching — ^tliis inherent, but, I tnist and believe, tem- 
porary, falseness in our position, is the first great complication in the 
present i)roblem in India. 

The second complication proceeds from a different cause. In^ our 
haste to educate British India on Western methods, we have modern- 
ized the intellectual classes, without allowing our system time to leaven 
the Asiatic mass. We have, therefore, two populations in India to 
govern — a population, comparatively small in numbers, but powerful 
in energy, wealth, and intelligence, who have accepted the political 
views and are now asking for some of the political institutions of the 
Wd3t; and another population, far more numerous, but silent and 
inert with the silence and inertia of the East. To Englishmen of our 
day, accustomed to universal popular education and to almost universal 
suffrage, such a state of things seems unnatural and anomalous. But 
wo are apt to forget that* popular education and an extensive suffrage 
are, even in England, essentially products of our own time. The 
England which won for herself a foremost place in Europe in the last 
century was a country iti which a great gulf separated the intellectual 
and ruling classes from the unen&anchised and uneducated mass of 
the people. While our system in India has during thirty years been 
increasing the distance between these sections of the j)opulatiSn, our 
whole efforts in England during the same thirty years hava been to 
diminish it. To our grandfathers, with their |prm belief in a govern- 
ing class and a governed mass, and their quasi-religious sanctions for 
contentment in the position of life to which men are called, the 
spectacle of a small, but intelligent and politically active body, stand- 
ing forth as the leaders of a politically inactive population, would have 
seemed by no means unnatural. Until our own days distinctions of 
this sort formed, alike in the East and the West, the accepted basis 
of social order. In England, the present programme is to ef&ce the 
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political effects of such distinctions. In India, the result of British 
rule tended to substitute distinctions of intelligence, wealth, and 
politi&l activity for the old distinctions of race and of caste. 

There will ^ways be leaders .of a people. I believe that it is 
infinitely safer for England that the basis of leadership in India 
should be an intelligent political activity, which we can understand 
and reckon with, rather than caste prejudices, which refuse to listen 
to reason. Popular leaders of any sort may, to the bureaucratic 
mind, seem a nuisance. But, ns there must be popular leaders of 
some sort, even such thinkers will admit it is better that they should 
be of a class inconvenient rather than dangerous. In .this, as in 
many other matters of Indian government, the policy adopted since 
the Mutiny has substituted a system of daily friction for a system of 
disastrous surprises. In a truly conservative country like India, 
with a powerful aristocracy and with masses of small proprietors and 
tenure-holders firmly rooted in the land, the natural development of 
that policy will raise up, and is at this moment raising up, safeguards 
against excessive demands of any particular class. Meanwhile the 
■wide difference between the educated section of the Indian races and 
the great body of the people, undoubtedly intensifies the difficulty of 
the situation. I do not think it an adequate answer, to bid the 
intelligent and politically active class wait till the masses come "to 
something like their own level. Such an answer wo'u.ld in all 
countries and in all times, whether in ancient Greece and Home, or 
in modem Europe, or in England down to within the last twenty 
years, have been no answer at all. Tho safe and honest cours€f^ is 
to acknowledge how seriously political progress is complicated in 
India by the wide difference between tho politically active section 
and the masses, but to resolutely accept the problem, with all its 
difSculties, rather than to leave its solution tft less cautious workers. 

I have called this problem the present problem in India, for I 
believe that several influences are now gathering strength which will 
compel its consideration. The Indian political leaders have atten- 
tively studied the methods by which the great colonies of Britain 
e^orce attention to their wants. They have established, on a repre- 
sentative basis,^an annual Congress, which powerfully expresses their 
views. It is easy to point out defects in the electoral constitution of 
that body, and it is pejgpactly true thali a sdbtion of the Mohammedans 
have held back from it. But an assemblage of six hundred deputies, 
coming together at a great personal outlay and at much personal self- 
swrifice from all the provinces, to state their political wants, and each 
one of them claiming to bo the duly authorized mouthpiece of a townf 
or district or local electoral body, is a phenomenon never before 
witne^ed in India, and of, grave import to all serious men. This 
assemblage .contains representatives of all classes of the Indian 
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community, from the Mohammedan princely houses and Hindu 
Bajahs, down to the, petty tradesman, the artisan, and the peasant. 
It is attended by of all the Indian races and religions, Hindu, 
Mohammedan, Farsee, Native Christians, Eurasidh, and permanent 
European settlers in India. Each year its electoral organization 
becomes better developed, its sense of responsibility and its con- 
sciousness of power increase, the Mohammedans take a more important 
share in its proceedings, and it justifies more fully its claims to be 
considered a National Indian Congress. 

Having thus created an authoritative organ of political expression in 
India, the Indian leaders are now establishing an Indian Political Agency 
in England. In taking this step they have been influenced by the 
r example of the various Colonial Agencies in London. Whether such an 
Indian Agency will have useful results or any permanent existence can- 
not yot be foreseen. For while the yearly National Congress in India has 
become an accomplished fact, the Indian Political Agency in England 
is in the first experimental stage. The Agency will have to encounter 
two dangers from which the Indian Congress is exempt. The success 
of the Congress has been largely due to the strong conservative 
element in its organization and control. But that conservative element 
has still a distaste for the voyage to Europe, and, however able the 
direction under which the Indian Political Agency has now started, 
a difficulty may arise in keeping it under the personal guidance of the 
cautious and responsible leaders in India. The success of the Indian 
Congress id also due to the fact that it has confined itself to stating 
its own case and to minding its own business. The second danger 
of the Indian Political Agency in England is that, in its desire 
to make friends, it may be led into alliances with extreme par- 
liamentary parties. I sincerely trust that its managers will take a 
higher view alike of their own duty and of the English nation : that 
they will realize that this joint question of justice to India and of the 
stability of our rule in India, is not a question for any knot of 
.politicians, but, please God, for the whole British people. Apart 
from speculations as to the future, we i^ow actually see tho two strange 
phenomena of a spontaneous Native Parliament in India, and an Indian 
Political Agency in London. 

There are also two other influences vigorously^ at work which 
tend to compel action : *the flnglish and Indian Press. Until 
recent years, the Press in England exercised scarcely any influence on 
Indian affairs. At certain great crises, or on the renewals of the 
East India Company’s Charter at intervals of twenty years, there was 
I. a faction fight of pamphleteers. But in the Press, as in Parliament, 
Indian questions were regarded as the most dreary department of 
party polemics. There was no authoritative body of facts before the 
public ; Indi a n affairs were an art and xhystery for experts who never 
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agreed; Indian debates were wont to lose themselves in> a welter of 
contradiction and nncertainty. Soon after the management of India 
passed from a close corporation to Parliament and the nation, the 
Queen’s Governmexffe determined that the data should be supplied to 
enable the control to be intelligently exercised. The measures taken 
under six successive Viceroys have now placed the facts regarding every 
province, district, and town of India before Parliament and the 
English public, with a completeness and in an accessible form, such as 
has not been yet accomplished for any country of Europe. Indian 
questions have ceased to be almost necessarily questions of d priori 
polemics : they can be dealt with by the deductive methods of honest 
discussion, and criticized on the basis of verified facts. This change 
will not disclose its full results until the next great I'arliamentary 
inquest on Indian affairs. 

Meanwhile the Press in England brings to every salient event of 
Indian administration, whether a threatened scarcity, or a tribal 
disturbance, or a town riot, or a frontier raid, or a native State crisis, 
or a preventable outbreak of disease, a well-informed criticism before 
unknown. The increased interest of Englishmen in Indian affairs is 
shown, not only by a How of articles in the montlily, weekly, and daily 
Press ; but also by the efforts of the purveyors of news. Scarcely a 
morning passes without a newspaper telegram from India. The 
special Monday telegrams in the Timm form one of the most striking 
feature of English journalism in our ago. I take the Time-n of the day 
on which I write these pages, and find that its Indian* telegrams 
aggregate 2414 words, which, if paid for at the ordinary rate, and not 
under its own arrangements, would represent £482. This vast and^ 
costly body of information endeavours to present a picture of Indian 
affairs from week to week. The picture may be strongly coloured 
by the Anglo-Indian surroundings and sympatliies of the correspon- 
dents. That is, perhaps, inevitable. But it is a picture such as was 
never before presented of the daily events of an empire six thousand 
miles distant. The English public are growing accustomed to regard 
Indian affairs as one of the many subjects of interest brought before 
them each morning. And any morning the wire may flash news of 
some m^ure, or some disaster, or some event, which will rivet the 
attention of the nation, and, for the. tiino being, make India the great 
public question of the day. 

While the Press in England is thus becoming a more active factor 
in Indian affairs, the Native Press in India has sprung up into vigorous, 
some indeed think dangerously vigorous, life. The Native Press in 
India suffers under two disadvantages. In the first place it has grown 
suddenly into a power, without passing through that early period of 
discipli^e to which our own. English Press was subjected. Such 
discipline may be too harsh or too long continued. But experience 
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has shown that it is salutary to healthy, youthful growth. It would 
be impracticable, however, to so far put back the dial-plate in any 
British dominion as to subject the Press to effective political restraints. 
In India^ at any rate, the attempt has been made, and has been 
deliberately abandoned. The result is that, while the higher class of 
the «iative newspapers are generally moderate and loyal, and while the 
Native Press as a whole is a distinct aid to good government in India, 
there are native journalists whose tone and utterances give deep grief 
to all true friends of India. Such utterances are vigilantly watched 
for by the Anglo-Indian Press, and are brought prominently before the 
public in England by newspaper correspondents and by telegrams. 
While, Wherefore, many of the lower native journals are foolish and 
violent, their folly and violence are made to appear even greater and 
more widely spread than they really are. It is as if a hostile German 
correspondent had telegraphed to Berlin the most foolish and violent 
things that were said in the least responsible English jouiTials against 
Mr. Disraeli, or against Mr. Gladstone, as fair samples of the tone and 
character of the English Press. The whole of the Native Press suffers 
in the eyes of English critics from the misdeeds of its most unworthy 
members. 

The responsible political leaders in^ India feel this as acutely as their 
well-wishers do in England. A native member of the last Congress 
went, however, beyond the sense of that assemblage, when he declared 
that the articles in some of the vernacular papers would qualify, 
and should qualify, the writers for prison diet.” The* President of 
the Congress more wisely counselled moderation of tone and fairness 
in criticism. The truth is that, while we justly complain of a section 
of the Native Press, the Native Press complains with equal justice of 
certain of the Anglo-Indian journals. There is a constant process of 
mutual exacerbation tfnd recrimination going on, of which we in 
England only hear the Anglo-Indian version. 

Sir Bichairi Garth, formerly a Conservative member of Parliament, 
and subsequently Chief Justice of Bengal, has impartially described 
the most recent phase of this journalistic stone-throwing. After 
stating that the proceedings of the National Indian Congress were 
conducted in a spirit of loyalty to Her Mflesty and cif respett to the 
Ii^an Government, which should commend them Jx) our sympathy,” 
he^adds:— • • * 

“ I am aware that amongst many of our countrymen, and by a certain 
section of the Press, both here and in India, these Congresses have been 
regarded with disfavour. Their motives have been impugned ; their pro- 
ceedings ridiculed ; and attempts have been made to depreciate their im- 
portance, by disparaging the rank and position of the delegates who composed 
them. All this seems to me very much to be regretted. It is unjust, un- 
generous, apd impolitic. Such attacks are directly calculated to foment that 
unhappy spirit of disloyalty, which has manifejsted itself of late in the Native 
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Press at Calcuttai and which led in Itord Lytton’s time to the passing of 
that unhappy measure^ the Vernacular Press Act. Whatever may bo sa^d to 
the contrary, it is undoubtedly the fact, that the gentlemen who attended 
these CoDgcesses are for the most part in high social position, and the recog- 
nized leaders of native thought and opinion ; and if, in their honest endea- 
vours to correct abuses, and to bring about what they believe to be whole- 
some reforms, they are treated unfairly by the English Press, what wcpider 
is it that the crowd of disaffected scribblers, who write in the native papers, 
should vent their spleen and indignation in the only way ihat is open to them, 
by abusing the British Government.” 

It is of the utmost importance that the truth should be known in 
England about the Native Press. For it is rapidly growing into 
a political power in India. An attempt has for some time been 
made to impartially collect the opinions of the native journals into a 
monthly summary of about fifty pages. This serial gives, under the 
title of The Voice of India^ a fair and complete presentment of 
native opinion on all the principal questions dealt with by the Press 
during the preceding four weeks. I have carefully perused eacli 
number since its first issue, and I know of no other means by which 
an Englishman can gain so clear or so interesting an insight into 
that strange new world which we call British India. He will be 
chiefly struck, I think, by the fairness and justice of the criticisms 
in general, and by the wide diversity of view among the native 
journalists themselves on the larger questions. It is a magazine which 
should lie on every English club table, and be filed in every English 
public library. All Englishmen interested in Indian affairs — alike 
the missionary, the merchant, and the statesman — would do well each 
month to glance through its pages.* 

The present problem in India is, therefore, to gradually but honestly 
fulfil the pledges given by the Sovereign to the people, and safely to 
satisfy the aspirations deliberately encouraged by her representatives. 
The problem is complicated by the rapidity and efiiciency with which 
we have forced our political ideas and our Western modes of thought 
on India, and by the widened gulf thus placed between the active and 
powerful classes who have come under our influence and the more 
inert mass of the people. The solution of the problem is rendered 
pressing by the politicaHorganization which has, during the past 
three years, sprung into a power in India, and by the growing influence 
of the Native The exact tenfis of « the problem have of llkte 

been placed before the English Government and the English nation 
with perfect precision. For it must be remembered that we are^ 
dealing with no Laputa sages meditating in vacuo^ but with a vigorous, 
practical, and strongly organized movement, which understondd clearly 

* It can, 1 belieye, l)c ordered through any bookseller; but its regular ageht In. 
England is Mr. Martin Wood, 14 Godkspur Street, London, and its* rate of subscription, 
including postage, is only i;l per annum. 
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what it alms at, and which shows great skill in its methods for enforc* 
ing its requests* 

Gtliese > requests, as embodied in the resolutions of the National 
Indian Congress, have been so fully explained in the Timea^ in this 
Review for Juljj in the Westminster Review for August, and in many* 
other journals, that I need only summarize them here. The Congress 
ask for the complete separation of the executive and judicial func- 
tions, so that in no case should a man be prosecuted and tried by the 
same officer. Much has been already done by the Indian Government 
to remedy this state of things, and the time is surely come, in all 
settled provinces of British India, to put an end to it altogether, 

“ Imagine,” writes §ir Ricliard Garth, the late Chief J ustico of Bengal, “ an 
active young magistrate, having hesu'd of some daring robbery, which luis 
alarmed the neighbourhood, taking counsel in the first place with the heads 
of the police with a view to discovering llie offender. After two or three 
vain attempts he succeeds at last, as he firmly believes, in finding the right 
man 3 and ho then, still in concert with the police, suggests inquiries, receives 
information, hunts up evidence, through their agency, for the purpose of 
bringing home the charge to the suspected person. Having thus done bis 
duty very zetilously in the first stage of the case, he next proceeds to inquire, 
as a magistrate, whether tlie evidence, which he himself has collected, is 
suillcient to justify a committal. And, Imviiig come to the conclusion, not 
unnaturally, that it is, he afterwards, upon the self*sfime evidence, tries the 
prisoner in his judicial capacity, without the assistance of a jury, and con- 
victs him. However monstrous this ' may appear to an English public, tho 
picture which 1 have presented is by no means overdrawn.” 

Thus wrote the last Chief Justice of Bengal in his “ Plain Truths 
about India,” published in July of the present, year.* My more 
limited observation would not lead me to state the case so strongly. 
I have elsewhere described the system in detail. But can we wonder 
at a Conservative English country gentleman and Chief Justice of 
Bengal strenuously supporting the Indian Congress in their demand 
for fair tribunals, and in their cognate resolutions vrith a view to 
extending the jury system and to securing for Indian prisoners a 
trial before an unbiassed judge ? 

‘‘ It is not,” concludes Sir Richard Garth, “ that the Indian public have 
any want of confidence in European officers as such. But to be tried by a 
man who is at once the judge and the prosecutor is too glaripg: an injustice 3 
and it is only wonderful that a system so indefensible shomd have been 
allowed ft prevail thus long under ati English Government.” 

In their proposals with regard to the financial, as with regard to 
the judicial, administration., the Indian Congress have the highest 
English authorities on their side. A public expenditure of nominally 
seventy millions sterling a year goes on without being subjected to 
any authoritative and public examination or criticism. If the Indian 

.* “ A Few.Plain Truths about India.” By the Right Hon. Sir Richard Garth. Q.C., 
late Chief Justice of Bengal. London : Thacker & Co. 1888. 
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Govemment requires a new tax it asks the Legislative Council to pass 
the necessary Act ; but practically the Council is powerless to refuse 
it, for the money must be promptly found to carry on lihe Govemment. 
Except when a new tax is needed, the Budget does not come before 
•the Indian Legislature at all. It is hurried through the English 
House of Commons during the last few hours of the Session, and these 
few hours are sometimes devoted to the airing of Anglo-Indian fads 
and fancies rather than to any serious financial debate. No one can 
reasonably expect the British Parliament to effectively control Indian 
expenditure. But the strictly English Chambers of Commerce of 
Calcutta and Madras ask, not less firmly than the Indian Congress, 
that the Indian Budget shall be annually laid before the Indian 
Legislature. 

“ Under the present system,” writes the late Chief Justice of Bengal, 
“ the Indian peoide have no voice whatever in their own financial arrange- 
ments. The Government are all-powerful ; they spend what they please, 

tax as they please, borrow as they please I believe I am correct in 

aaying that only upon three occasions since the year 1872 has the Budget 
been submitted to the Indian Legislature It is the constant recur- 

rence, year after year, of tliese and other matters of complaint, without 
any means being afforded to the public of fairly testing their propriety, 
which has given rise in gre<at measure to the present feeling of dissatis- 
faction.” 

This state of things has only to attract the attention of practical 
English financiors in order that it shall be reformed. On the one 
hand, it is producing a discontent with the Indian accounts among 
English experts ; on the other hand, the freedom from all authori- 
tative scrutiny has developed a sensitiveness to criticism among 
the Anglo-Indian. oflScials, which would be amusing if it were not 
fraught with real peril. The leading financial organ in England 
has already spoken plainly on the subject, and apparently with 
stronger effect than all the remonstrances of the Indian Congress or 
of the Anglo-Indian Chambers of Commerce. A single article in the 
EcoKKmist at once drew forth a long resolution of the Govemment of 
India. The Ecommist^ in pointing out the inadequacy of the reply, 

thus summed up the situation : — 

• » 

“Another evil that calls for redress is the absence of any effective outside 
control over the financial administratij>n of India. The people, of India, 
as we have frequently pointed out, have practically no voice in the matter. 
The Budget is di'awn up by the linance Minister, and published in the 
official Gazette, and there, so far as the people of India are concerned, the 
matter ends, except that they have to pay whatever sum is demanded from 
them. The British Parliament is supposed to exercise supervision and 
control ; but although this is the theoiy, every one knows that, in practice, 
Parliament never devotes more than a few hours at the fag end of a Session 
to the consideration of the Indian Budget, and then scrambles through the 
discussibn in the most perftibetory and superficial fashion. In this loose 
way £70,000,000 of money aie drawn each year from the pockets of the 
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poor taxpayers of India, and spent according to the virtually uncontrolled 
discretion of a handful of Government officials, there being not even an 
ind^endent nm-official audit of the accounts. That these officials are a 
body of honest ISd honourable men, filled with a sense of their responsibility 
and striving earnestly to promote the best interests of the people of India-, 
evefy one acknowledges. Still, they ai*e only human, and prone to err ; 
and it is in the very natui'e of things that absence of control loads to laxness, 
and to tho growing up of practices that are apt to develop into abuses. Tliat 
it has proved injurious to the financial administration of India there is 
abundant ovid^lioe, and it is high time that Parliament should take the 
matter in hand, and either itself exercise in reality the supervision it is 
ill theoiy supposed to exercise, or devolve that duty upon some other com- 
petent authority.” 

I have given prominence to tho demands of tlie Congress in regitrd 
to tho judicial and financial administration, because they aro susceptible 
of cleai* and concise statement. Its political programme would requii-o 
a more elaborate examination than is possible at tho end of this 
paper, and I would refer tho reader either to the Times' articles of 
last May, or to tho admirable exposition in the August issue of the 
Westminster Itcciciv. The Indian Congress desires to see the elective 
principle, which has worked well in tlie Indian municipalities, very 
cautiously extended to the Legislative Councils. It desires that the 
right of asking questions — a right granted to all our great colonies, 

• and without which English Parliamentary Government would now como 
to a stand in a week— should be accorded in the Indian Legislature, 
subject to stringent safeguards, and formally exempting matters con- 
nected with military policy from interpellation. It thinks that the 
time has como to repeal or modify the existing Arms Act, By this 
measure a population of small farmers, who in 1885 lost 22,907 
persons and 59,029 cattle by snakes and wild beasts, arc to a largo 
extent deprived of the means of self-defence. The time has ob- 
viously come to treat disarmament in the settled provinces of India, no 
longer as a question of policy, but of police. The municipalities and 
loeal boards responsible for local order might safely be left to decide as 
to the persons who may be allowed to use arms, and as to the re- 
strictions to be imposed on carrying them. Tho Congress also desires 
that military colleges should bo established, with a view to training 
selected youths for the army ; and that a%ystem of native volunteer- 
ing should be sanctioned. It is understood that H.ft.Il. the Duke 
of Connaught is particularly* inteAsted in the former project. But 
both these proposals must be determined by military considerations, 
with regard to which the opinion of a civilian like myself would cariy 
little weight. 

As to the demand for a fairer system of selection for the Covenanted 
Civil Service, the higher Engineering Service, and other well-paid 
branches of public employment, two things are clear. First, that by 
confining the Examinations to England, we aro keeping the Sovereign’s 

VOL. Liv. . z 
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promise to the ear, but making it of no effect. As the Earl of Derby 
said : “ Suppose, for instance, that instead of holding these examina- 
tions here in London, they were to be held in Calcutta.^ How many 
Englishmen would go out there, or how many would send out their 
sons, perhaps to spend two or three years in the country on the chaiice 
of obtaining an appointment ? ” Secondly, that it is possible, by safe 
and cautious changes, to meet the fair requests of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. The age of admission to the Covenanted Civil Service ought 
to be raised to nearer its -former limits. The success of the natives 
as judicial oflScors, and their desire that the executive and judicial 
functions should be completely separated, open the way for holding 
exafhinations for the Civil Service in India as well as England. The 
judicial branch of that service might be recruited practically from the 
natives and Anglo-Indians, by examinations held in India; while it 
might be reasonably and definitely declared that the executive branch 
demands physical and other qualities which can bo best secured by ex- 
aminations, open to natives as to all British subjects, in England. The 
natives, by their fulfilment of the conditions laid down in the Queen s 
Proclamation, are rendering it really practicable to carry out its pro- 
mises. Thus, at one time it was supposed that while they would cor- 
dially qualify themselves for educational or judicial work, they would 
shrink from the training of the engineer. But a recent return shows 
that the number of students in Indian engineering colleges has in- 
creased by nearly one- half during five years, and now amounts to close 
on five hundred. That the time has come to reconsider the method 
of appointing to this and other superior seiwices in India, the recent 
inquiry conducted by the Indian l^ublic Service Commission clearly 
shows. 

The Indian Congress does not desire that action sliould be taken in 
regard to this or any other matter on its own statement of the case. 
Wliat it asks is, that the evidence bearing on certain questions of 
Indian administration should be laid before a Royal Commission. 
This is the substance of its first resolution in 188G, and all its later 
work has been to formulate the questions to be brought before such a 
body. It must be remembered that India w'as long accustomed to a 
seai'chibg Parliamentary incjkiiry every twenty years. The action of 
Parliament in 1813, in 1883, and in 1853 produced on each occasion 
salutary and timely reforms in the c&nduct of Indian affairs. $ince 
India passed to the Queen, thirty years have elapsed without any 
Parliamentary inquiiy of this sort. Although, as we shall see, the 
analogy between the two systems is not perfect, yet if such an inquiry 
had been granted, even four years ago, it is probable that the Indian 
National Congress would not now be in existence. Six. hundred 
representatives, of whom abojut one-half travelled on an average nearly 
- a thousand miles apiece, while many journeyed over two thousand, do not 
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come togetlier without the conviction that they have very serious requests 
to urge. By delaying inquiry we are practically forcing the people to 
take the matter into their own hands. We are foolishly teaching them the 
use of political agitation. A further delay, not necessarily to concede, 
but to fairly consider their requests, will still more disastrously teach, 
them the value of political pressure. Lord Lansdowne has now to face 
a danger which no previous Viceroy of India had to encounter. He 
has to deal with an organized political agitation such as never before 
existed in India. During his tenure of oflSce lhat agitation will either 
be rendered innocuous or it will become perilous. For the one thing 
that England cannot risk in India is an imperium in impey'io. The 
cheers which answered the Master of Balliol’s sketch of his old pupil’s 
character had tlierefore a depth of meaning which seldom attaches to 
after-dinner applause. ‘‘ He is one of those few men,” said Mr. Jowott 
in wishing Lord Lansdowne farewell, ‘‘ who can understand popular 
feeling and sympathize w-ith it, without being carried away by it.” 

I believe that as the East India Company, in the last century, passed 
from a trading body into a territorial ruler ; as its balance of power, 
based on native alliances, passed in the beginning of this century into a 
British Protectorate; as that British Protectorate passed after the Mutiny 
into the India of the Queen ; so tho India of the Queen must now 
pass, in a larger measure, into an India for the people. In each 
case the change has been the result of forces which we ourselves 
have set in motion, but which when set in motion gather a momen- 
tum that we cannot with safety resist. In each case the change has 
been a natural development, inevitable in itself, and necessary for 
the continued success of our rule. 

In India, requests are being made calmly and loyally, but firmly 
and persistently, to which we cannot further delay an answer. In 
England we have a strong coalition of political parties able to 
answer those requests in the unmistakable voice of the nation. 
Conservative Governments have, for several reasons, proved well fitted 
to deal with Indian afibirs. They have not shrunk from carefully 
considered advance, and their decisions are rather less , unpalatable 
to our own countiymen in India than the same measures, if tho 
work of a Liberal Government, would be. * For we must .remember 
that the strong class-traditions of ^the Anglo-Indian community un- 
fortunately render it opposed \o native political progress. From the 
time when one of its orators proposed to lynch Lord Macaulay to 
the time when some of its members burned Mr. Ilbert in eflBgy, it 
has always regarded Indian reform as a menace to its own caste, or 
to its interests or prestige. Every humane man who knows how 
hard is the Idt of many of our countrymen in India, would wish to 
wound their class susceptibilities as little as • possible, and every wise 
man must desire that all changes in India should be introduced with 
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the smallest raQe-friction. It is because the Gonserrative party, 
while refusing to allow these class-susceptibilities to stand in the 
way of justice to the Indian people, has always dealt considerately 
. with themj that it is peculiarly suited for the treatment of Indian 
affairs. 

What is to be gained by delay ? In India the question is still in 
the safe stage of a reasonable but persistent demand for inquiry. In 
England, we have a Government strong onongh to deal with the 
question on its real merits. Put off', and the subject will pass beyond 
the calm stage in India ; while in England, Indian reform may be 
rntdied upon the nation with the first flood-tido of democracy. Mean-* 
while misrepresentation is at work and angry feelings are being 
stirred up on both sides. From the days of Warren Hastings and 
Philip Francis downwards, Anglo-Indian discussions have been carried 
on with a vehemence' of personal abuse which has done much to 
render Indian questions distastofnl to sensible, fair-minded people in 
England. Foolish and irritating misstatements regarding tho com- 
position and objects of tho Indian E^ational Congress frequently appear 
in the English and Anglo-Indian newspapers. Ono day we are 
informed that tho movement is “led by a renegade Englishman, 
who is now travelling about the country engaged in spreading his 
g[ospel of sedition.” As a matter of fact, tho Englishman who has 
most conspicuously identified himself with the movement is a retired 
civilian, who received the C.B. for his gallantry in tho Mutiny, and 
who, after holding high posts under the Supreme Government and in 
his own province, has been induced 1^ his scientific pursuits to remain 
in India. He is the only Covenanted Civil Servant of anything like 
tho some distinction who is now a permanent settler in India, and it 
is a significant fact that he should range himself with the Native Con- 
gress in its requests for administrative reform. Yet, because in so 
doing he has to oppose the local feeling among his countrymen, tliia 
distinguished and venerable officer, decorated by his Sovereign, is “ a 
renegade Englishman.” Another day, wo are seriously assured that 
the movement is thewicked machination of a dismissed native official. As 
a matter of fact, each year the Congress has been presided over by native 
gentlemen of Jiigh positioii, who had enjoyed, or have since received, 
marks of the confidence and goodw^l of the British Government^ To 
all such silly misrepresentations tho Con^ss has made one dyiifiAd 
reply. It has simply sent to every member of the House of Lords and 
of the House of Commons a copy of its verbatim proceedings, with a 
list of its delegates, showing the race, caste, and employment or social 
position of each one of the six hundred and seven. 

I sincerely trust that the Congress will not allow afliy misstate- 
ments or perversions, however irritating, to tempt it out of its quiet 
attd nsefnl work. It must remember that Government has itever 
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expressed one word of disapprobation with its proceedings. So long 
as tjiose proceodings are strictly legal and cordially loyal, it is mere 
folly of newspaper correspondents to attempt to attach discredit to 
British subjects who are temperately and respectfully asking for what 
they — and good Conservatives like the late Chief Justice of Bengal — 
believe to be their rights. The Congress has only to go on respect- 
fully reiterating its requests, in ordey that those requests shall be 
fairly considered. It must not only bo impassive under calumny, but 
it must ex])ect a great deal of perfectly honest opposition, alike from 
the Europeans in India and from certain classes of the natives. For in a 
rigidly bureaucratic country like India, the whole official body, whether 
native or European, naturally tends to support the existing system, 
and legitimately desires to stand well with the powers that bo. The 
same remark applies to the attitude of the native gentry towaids a 
Government which is to them the i^lo fountain of favours and honours. 
We must not bo suiq^rised, therefore, if cartaiu of the native officials 
and of tho nati\'e gentry, from honest conviction or from self-interest, 
oppose tho Congress. Nor should English opinion bo misled by 
occasional meetings in India of native officials or individuals who 
think their interest lies in opposing the Congress. Tho wonder is 
rather, in a country where official j)romotiou and distinctions are so 
highly prized, and whore official favour still exercises so great an 
influence, that such a number of native officials and of native gentle- 
men of position should have boldly come forward ttjllead and direct 
the movement. 

Nor must the Congress insist on getting what it asks, exactly in its 
own way. It desires a Royal Commission or a parliamentary inquiry, 
and it points out that under the Company such an inquiry took place 
every twenty years. But the analogy is not perfect. For the period- 
ical inquests of Parliament into the delegated administration of the 
Company may perhaps bo held to be superseded by the direct daily 
control of Parliament under the Queen. I do not think that a Par- 
liamentary inquiry or a Royal Commission would involve a temporary 
dislocation of tho Indian executive or weaken its authority. But 
if tho Congress can only convince Her Majesty’s Government of tho 
expediency of granting its requests, those requests will, be granted 
either with or without such an inquiry. Tho five chief administrative 
reforms which it urges, in regard to the judicial procedure, the pro- 
duction of . the Budget in the Legislative Council,, the modification or 
repeal of the Act prohibiting the possession of arms, a fairer system 
of selection for the superior services, and the raising of the limit of 
age for candidates for the highest of them — the Covenanted Civil 
Service — are questions which can be dealt with quietly and un- 
obtrusively on the reports of the various* Indian Commissions, and 
on the memorials from the Indian Chambers of Commerce and of tihe 
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Indian Congress, which are now before the Goremment The more 
strictly political programme of the Congress may require longer con- 
sideration. But meanwhile a substantitJ instalment of reform might 
be conceded, and the mmn administrative defects of the present ^stem 
might be remedied, by the ordinary mechanism of legislation. 

To men like myself, who keenly realize the epls of continued local 
friction and race animosities in India, but who are convinced that 
development on certain lines has now become necessary idike in justice 
to the natives and for the stability of our rule, there seems to be a 
reid danger in delay. What wo desire is that the question should be 
fairly considered on its merits by a Government strong enough to 
speak with the voice of the nation. What we fear is that the 
question may be forced upon Parliament on a side issue, by some 
misman^ment or misfortune in India, or by tho mere recurrence 
of those scandals which form the ^natural fungus growth of worn-out 
systems. It is because we believe that England can now do safely 
and deliberately what she may hereafter be tempted to do with less 
calmness and in greater haste, that a cautions Conservative like Sir 
Eichard Garth and men brought up in a quiet Liberal school like 
myself, urge tho wisdom of present action. Meanwhile we are pur- 
suing a short-sighted and perilous course. With one hand we are 
pushing on education and pressing our political ideas and Western 
methods of fought upon the people. With the other hand, we are 
repressing thdifespirations wliich we have created, and waiving aside 
the loyal and moderate representations which we have taught the people 
to make. 

Among the marvels that Pilgrim saw in tho house of the Inter- 
preter was a fire, upon which one kept casting oil while another 
constantly poured water. Yet did the fire maintain its work and con- 
tinually bum higher and hotter. 


W. W. Hu^^ER. 



REMINISCENCES OF JOHN LEECH. 


I FIRST had the opportunity of meeting John Leech in the year 
1853, at Ivy Cottage, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, the home of 
Augustus Egg ; other interesting men were of the company, but these 
being already known to me, I gave special attention to Leech, lie 
was about six feet in height, well proportioned, and firmly set up. 
I remember, as I first surveyed him, being much impressed Ijy his 
modest ' bearing (a bearing, even in those days, of a ^fashion but little 
seen save in beaux of waning years). There shewed in him no hurried 
anxiety for attention, but he gained it without demand, exhibiting 
meanwhile a patient deference to others. A yielding and pliant 

carriage enhanced the gentle impression. A likeness in him to 

Charles 11. (such as one often sees between faces with widely 
divergent claims to admiration) struck me when first I saw him, and 
would ever recur afterwards ; this, I think, depended upon the slight 
projection -of the lower lip beyond the upper one, which characteristic 
he shared with his royal autotype. 

His tone towards me had more of the frankness of a fellow-worker 
of equal age than of the cautious reserve to be expected of one a decade 
older than myself. Leech had for years been an artist^ o{ well-deserved 
and increasing reputation. I^^with my comrades, after a hard fight, 
had barely succeeded in Vinning the first breathing-space from that 
storm of condemnation and fierce misrepresentation which was our 
earliest professional portion. It was interesting to me to watch his 
well-restrained fe&tures as he followed the talk of the dinner-table, 
while he took up any good story to see how it^ looked from varied 
points of view, debating, not always mutely, how it would lend itself 
to illustration ; for he insisted that nothing depending upon words 
idone was suitable for pictorial illustration, that the characters must 
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be in themselves amusing, and broadly intelligible in their relation 
to one another without the letterpress, which should give only a 
superadded touch of individuality to the subject. 

Ours was a delightful party ; we were on bachelor terms, smoking at 
will after dinner and tialking freely without fear of being misunderstood. 
Our gentle-hearted host was evidently loved by Leech, as he was by 
all of us. The two had been much diverted by an observation they 
had lately made at Cireenwich Fair, of a man veiy like a battered- 
down prizefighter,, with a booth W the execution of black profile 
portraits, w'lio had inscribed under his name over its entrance : 
“ iSIonibcr of the Royal Academy of Arts.” The veteran Mr. Mul- 
ready, wlio sat next to mo at table, had himself been a famous amateur 
proficient in I he noble art of pugilism, which coincidence provoked 
some sly but dcjlicately pointed joke about the connection between the 
two professions, with the sturdier of which his benign and finely 
chiselled fcai.ui'es seemed little in harmony : the sage, who could bo 
very irate, took Ihe railleiy in the best part, with pleasant mirth. 
There was anol lier story of personal observation which Ijoech enjoyed, 
but it was a surprise to find that in his determination not to wound 
the feelings of any readers ho I'ojected it because it could not be given 
without dwelling upon the phrase, “ the patienco of Job ” (thiity years 
since there was a fastidiousness on such points, worth noting here, 
whicji would scarcely bo understood now). 

The name of Kenny Meadows being mentioned by mo as of one 
who had made himself, both wittingly and unwittingly, very amusing 
on an occasion when I had lately met him, Leech recounted his ex- 
perience with the same artistic Rohemian (whose mannerism alone, it 
is but honest to say, prevented him from taking a lasting place among 
the men of genius of that day). ^ 

The anecdote related was of an intemew beg^n with the most pro- 
fuse and overwhelming compliments on the paft of Meadows towards 
his younger rival. It was their first meetingy Leech was taken by 
surprise at fbo fervid compliments of this^then ruler among the 
illustrators of Pmeh. He was gravely sober ^t the beginning of the 
evening, and sadly sober he seemed in hfl declaration of serious 
humility when proclaiming admiration for Lefch’s w'ork. He himself, 
lie plaintively declared, was not really worthy of the name of artist ; 
inde/cd, w hen first lie saw the illustrations ^y the young man whom he 
was addressing, his impulse had been to gi ve up art altogether. Why 
should lie — when left so far behind — g > on giving proof of his 
incapacity ? But he had homo claims to consider, “ and so he wont 
bungling on,” only hoping there would be \ some left in the crowd to 
look with kindness upon the intention jjfitli which he worked, which, 
“ 'pon word,” was not so unworthy as the execution would make 
a casual observer think. 
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Leech continned, “ I am not really exaggerating his words or 
mapner. I was glad of a pause in which to assure him of my keen 
admiration of his work, and I instanced manyiOf his drawings in Pun^h, 
and his designs brimming over with poetic conceits in the ‘ Shake- 
speare ’ volume, to prove that I had given earnest attemtiou to his 
inventions, and to repudiate any sort of idea that I could accept the 
verdict he had passed upon his own works.” The self-humiliated 
Meadows’ rejoinder was, that it was ‘‘ deuced liberal ” of Leech to* say 
what ho did, and with that he filled himself a glass of gin-and-water, 
saying that, after all, it was wise to make the b(‘st of t hings, and to 
have a merry hour whon it offered. Leech, rejoicing at tlie oppor- 
tunity of escaping more on this head, followed Meadows into other 
regions of conversation, but, later in the evening, by an easy slip, (ho 
latter got back to the old grouftd, and by way of apology instanced 
some of his own works as not, after all, having falh'n so miserably 
short of the spirit ho aimed at, and, growing in self-assurance, ho 
pointed out where it had distanced other mini’s eifbrts ! Leech readily 
acquiesced, but this was not enough for the erowhile humble !^^eadow#, 
who, encouraged by the late hours and tlieir fruits, turned upon Lijoch 
and said, with rapt dogmatism, that nothing was worthy in art without 
PoetTify that most illustrating of the time, o.vco])t his own, w'as bald 
and worthless by reason of its barrenness of the said Poetry. “ Give 
me imagination or nothing, my dear boy,” ho exclaimed ; “ I don’t 
want your common-place facts done with a little trick of caricature as 
it is called. Why can’t you aim at something better, something 
higher ? I would rather do nothing than the things you do, whicli 
not only in design but in execution are unworthy of a true aiiiist.” 

Leech’s shrug of the shoulders, expressive of bearing infinite dis- 
grace, was the gesture of a comedian, but a hearty and good natured 
laugh gave the real expression of the feeling left in his kind soul ; 
there was not a jot of malice there against the severe judgment on 
himself. The Scandinavian hero returning from victory so sedate 
that ho might have been supposed to have suffered a di'feat, and from 
disaster in the field so composed that he might have been thought 
victorious, could not have outrivall6d Leech in his manner of accept- 
ing both the worship and the repudiation 'of his elder rival. 

And so the evening went, ^very word of Leech’s, and, indeed, 
even his occasional withholcling of talk, proved his interest in all that 
was loving and innocent, his attention to all unaffected exhibitions of 
human character, and his patient politeness towards what ho cared 
not for, displayed a natural sweetness, and showed him ever watchful 
and cautious not to lose the passing lesson ; this all convinced mo 
that his work had not caught the happy kindliness, the refinement and 
humorous point which all the world enjoys, by any blind chance, but 
as a well-earned prize due to a nature of precise and trained instinct. 
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As wo separated I realized greatly, although not to the full degree, 
which time alone could make clear, the value of this first meeting 
with John Leech. 

It was not a small part of the price to be paid for my life in the 
East, that for a long time I lost opportunity of improving my friend- 
ship, for it quickly became such, with Leech. When in 1856 1 returned 
to England he was established in Brunswick Square, and soon after I 
was invited by Mrs. Leech to dinner ; the lady's brother and some 
other friends were present. The wife was beginning to pass from the 
princess-Iiko stage, with its tacit assurance of unasked-for worship, to 
the more domineering habits of a queen ; she had still the good looks of 
youth, although the slender lithesomeness of maidenhood was steadily 
maturing into the fuller form, more compatible with the matronly 
character she aspired to. The change had probably come insensibly 
to both, but wdth the truest love and chivalry on the part of the husband 
it was not unnoticeable that lie playfully rebelled against the increased 
imperious rule. The conversation for a time was about the East and 
^he Crimea, but soon it led on to other questions, in which all in turn 
might take the lead. We had talked of Oriental types of female 
beauty, which reminded my hosts of loveliness nearer home. Dwelling 
upon the unequalled charms of ladies known to both of them, Leech 
descanted upon their perfections, and affected a greater enthusiasm as 
Mrs. Leech revealed a more uncontrollable disposition to limit the 
range of their worshipfulness. Once, he said, he had tried all he 
could, and ever unsuccessfully, to portray the exquisite grace of a 
young lady, the daughter of a friend ; she was “ too beautiful,” he 
declared, and he must get her to sit to him. But good Mrs. Leech 
here openly protested and asserted roundly that she would have none 
of it ; she could not understand how some ladies,, married to artists, 
allowed their husbands to have models. But this was not a model. 
Leech pretended to plead. “ Ah ! it is all the same in principle; it is not 
necessary. You can draw better out of your own head, and I will not 
have it,” she concluded with good-humoured firmness. “ Did you 
ever see a man so trodden upon,” said Leech, standing up by the side 
of his not very tall wife and looking much oppressed. “ Well, I know 
Hunt will lend me his studio,” and the mock contention w'hich the 
guests affected to treat quite seriously was renewed, one arguing for 
the lady’s position, and the other remonstrating on the husband’s 
behalf. 

If, in such an hour of abandonment to the spirit of mirth, there 
had been any thought that Leech held laxly his lova for his home 
idols, he should have been seen when I met him soon after, on the 
platform of the Crystal Palace Railway, with his wife and their two 
ohildrip. I accompanied ihem by train, and we talked all the way, 
but nothing prevented the husband and father from being the inces- 
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sant guardian, with gentleness and forethought, of the comfort of his 
cl^arges during the little journey. 

There was some public movement on foot about this period in 
recognition of the services of a Government official who had died in 
office. No sympathy was stinted on the part of our friend as he 
referred to this, but ho ended his remarks by saying, what had fuller 
meaning when his life had prematurely closed — “ All this is unques- 
tionably right, but the universal outburst of appreciation of this 
governmental servant, because he died at his post, makes it impossible 
not to reflect how little the national intelligence appreciates the 
services of men working, not, it is true, for the rights and protection 
of the honest and industrious public against injustice from the base 
and idle, and for the nation against external enemies, but for the 
defence of humanity from its lower instincts and for the awakening of 
its finer nature. Art, in all its forms, aims at enabling men to see the 
world frqp another standpoint than the selfish one, which in uncul- 
tured state they claim as their birthright. Yon must reach a man's 
heart to temper this savage humour, which is not always the less 
when not declared — which is indeed often concealed by an outside of 
bonhomie j and which can rarely bo reached by open assault. Points 
and artists of audacious penetration may sometimes pursue human 
nature far beyond the fii-st outworks of selfishness, into inner and 
mysterious deceptions and retreats, and shame with unexpected light 
the inner recluse of hard-hcartedness ; but every depictor of life, 
however unpretending, who interests men in the fortunes and feelings 
of their fellows in the world's cjireer, opens, in the hearts of 
even the lightest thinkers, a well of sympathy which may in the end 
burst out as living water ; and I will not scruple to say that this 
may be so when the situations illustrated are not tragic ; they may 
even be humorous, as in most of ray work, and yet not fail to awaken 
the kindlier feelings of men not otherwise to be reached ; and it seems 
to me blindness to estimate the purpose of an artist's, an author’s, or 
any imaginative worker's life, so triflingly as, in bur country, the 
practical orderers of afiairs do. You will not think that I am eager 
for^ patent honours such as are given abroad so liberally — the ^ving 
of prizes, and ribbons to wear in the coat, is in my eyes not desirable, 
because the decision must always be influenced by personal considera- 
tions and fashion, and tliese are too powerful already, and I think it 
is wisely enough decided to be un-British.” 

Entering into the question outside the pale of his own experience, 
the talk became of the nature of a mutual growl ; and it would have 
left nothing calling here for record, had not Leech, when I ceased to 
encourage him to travel further afield in the inquiry, said : It is in- 
deed a difficult pursuit, under existing conditions, aft the best, for a 
man to get his living by. Many have certain difficulties greater than 
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mine, but I compare my life to that of Captain Barclay when he 
walked a thousand miles in a thousand hours — ^the end of the race 
never coming for me. When I am just settling down from my 
last feat, Time comes and wakes mo up to begin afresh. Monday has 
its quota of work waiting, and Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday each has its full task. Wherever I go I am follow’ed 
by the same inexorable time-master. What a blessing a break would 
bo to me, that I might begin only at my own choice, and not while 
still fagged ! I enjoy the work immeasurably when I am at it, but 
to bo always driven in the mill, there is no hiding it, is very wearing. 
The favourite course in England for encouraging Art is to hold out 
inducements for fin unlimited number of men to become artists ; this 
is wrong, but the few who prove their ability, ought to be able to 
work at their ease without anxiety for the future.” 

When we neared a large circle of acquaintances in the Palace 
grounds. Leech withdrew his heart far within, out of ^pight and 
reach of all present, who looked upon him in no other light than that 
of the happy bringer.of checrfulnoss to the largo world that loves 
English humour, f ' 

There was .andther gathering at Egg’s al)out this time ; it was a 
bachelor garden party on a summer evening at “The Elms,” Campden 
Hill, where he then lived. We had games. Think of old “ Aunt 
Sally ” in the sunny air having her cxalt(?d beauty heightened on her 
very throne by the king of artistic humorists! What millionaire 
could have commanded such extravagant indulgence ? But thore^ 
Leech was, as I entered, with easily procured brushes and colours, 
head aside, standing back, critically judging his work ; yet wofully 
doomed to disappointment was the ambitious artist, for, after further 
effort., he was forced to confess that his attempt was like gilding 
refined gold, painting the lily, and adding an odour to tlit'. violet, and 
the*wooden old lady was left with her original imperturbable smile, 
to invite the attacks of her assailants. 

The evening refection was long delayed by our interest in bowls 
and croquet and the “ frog- table,” at all of which we played the 
longer by tho light of candles, some of them burning quietly on^the 
grass in the summer twilight. 

When we had settled indoors, LecQh and I wore only listeners to 
the circling talk ; but to me there is an appropriate echo in its strain 
now that five-and-twenty years have drawn aw^ay so many of that 
company of friends. Tho kindly host, our hero, John Phillip, Heniy 
O’Neil, Charles Collins, Eobert Martineau, and A. Solomon (now 
among the silent ones), were of the party ; there were others, now of 
world-wide reputation, men of pen and pencil who still work amongst 
us. “ Solomon*, Solomon, ”*spoke a shrill voice above the chattering 
hubbub, “tell of your experience with the little child you became 
mirse to on your Jast journey to Paris.” It was said with the con- 
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sciousness of one who derived some credit from the introduction of an 
amusing story to the company. 

I^olomon’s deprecation of the idea that the history of his experience 
could justify general attention did not discourage the all-round appeal, 

“ Do let us have it, Solomon ; ” so the light-complexioned, but unmis- 
takable, son of Judah, with modest frankness, consented to sacrifice 
his dignity. “ Well,” he said, “ I was travelling second-class. When 
at two stations beyond Boulogne (the train having already stopped 
nearly its full time), a countrywoman suddenly appeared at the door, 
with a little girl in her arms of about three or four years old, asking 
in a confiding but loud voice whether any passenger would take 
charge of this child, and deliver it up to a grandfather wlio would 
inquire for it at Creil. No one ventured. Some were not going so far, 
some had other reasons. The train was just moving, the womau was 
in desperation. I said, were I not a foreigner I would offer, 
woman thereupon said, " That matters not ; ' and immediately dis- 
burdened herself of her charge. Almost before I know it, I was 
thus guardian of the little girl, who was crying de.sporately as the 
train moved away, and the mother disappeared.” Here arose “ the 
crackling of thorns ” veiy briskly from those wlio, at the outset, had 
made comments bn Solomon’s amiability as simi>ly folly, and out of 
the chorus came, “ Tell them how she kicked you with her sabots.” 
‘‘ Yes, she did at first, and I had to look in the bundles given with 
her to find something to soothe tho screaming creature, and at later 
stations I had to get out to buy novelties to amuse her, but for long 
all was in vain. Fresh passengers who came in abused me for being 
such a nuisance. At further stations I took the child out to wasli 
her face, and to divert her at the buffets. I had scaiwly a moment 
to think of ray position till after a good half of tho long journey, 
when she began to be reconciled to me. I then remembered stories 
of women getting rid of children by such means, but I never dou|^ted 
the good faith of the mother, and I learnt from fellow-passengers 
that to send a child thus was not unusual in France: Night came, * 
the little girl sobbed herself to sleep, but woke up to new despair, 
which it took long to calm. No ! I did not wish for the delivery' up 
of the charge so much for my own sake as for hers.^ ^Sho TfaS not 
a little vixen. ; it was only natural that the tiny creature should be 
passionate. At Creil, surt enough, an aged farmer put his head in 
at our carriage in its turn, and said : ‘ Eh ! te voila mon enfant ! ’ 
The child seemed scarcely tfustful of him ; he was strange to her ; but 
he was full of ho7ifu>mie^ with the recognized family likeness, and 
was most hearty in his greeting to me, although not saying a word to 
intimate that he thought it singular that I should have had the charge 
of his grandchild ; and so the adventure qnded,” said Solomon, with a 
kind of tacit apology for the undignified figure he had ifiit.- 
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When the impulse to laughter had subsided, and there was a hiatus 
which seeigied to demand comment on the story, there spoke, in 
memorable words, an author still living: “ Solomon, whatever maylbc 
the last judgment— ^whether it be according to the faith of Jew or 
Christian, or neither — depend upon it, that story of your troubles with 
the little French girl will not be lost as a record in your favour 
before the account is quite made up/’ The man addressed was little 
prepared for such approval, and still loss expecting it were the 
majority of the merry guests, but the lcx)k that passed round said 
that the speaker was the master bowman who had cloven the mark, 
shattering vain judgment at the stroke. 

There is compensation for “ the calamity of so long life ” in the 
power it gives to see the issue of events of a past generation, as also 
in the opportunity of recording these without danger of w’ounding any 
of the actors, llecognizing this, I do not refrain to record an incident 
which proves how rigid Jjeech could be when he saw reason for inflex- 
ibility. 

There was then in London society a musician of undeniable 
executive power, who had failed so far to get due recognition and the 
ready prospect of exhibiting his further powers. I had been affected 
with a sense of the hardness of his lot, and I devoted myself to doing 
my very best to get him a fair trial, but I w^as hampered by the fact 
that ho was altogether unbounded in his estimate of his own powers ; for, 
in season and out of season, while he flattered and coaxed his friendly 
hearers, he gave tongue to this exalted view of his own genius, while 
also he took a low one as extreme of the merits of rivals and non- 
appreciatoi*s, against whom he ^vas so bitter tliat when contemptu- 
ous criticisms of their works had been exhaijsted, ho did not scniplo 
to have recourse to traducing their private cM-racters with silly tales, 
some of which were at least of the order which, *as Tennyson writes, are 
over the blackest of lies. I had endeavoured frankly to convince the 
man himself that his course made generous natures recoil at the 
invitation to befriend him when patronage might otherwise have been 
extended in his favour. 

It was pleaded to the captious world that he was not without 
redeeming qualities, and, for the rest, that unjust neglect soured men 
whom better fortune might have made generous, or at least not prone 
to be malignant ; that a life spent by a worker in fmitless endeavours to 
get a fair trial in his own country is enough to destroy all human 
patience ; but no excuses were accepted by the majority as sufficient 
for the particular case. Leech, I learnt, had been horrified at scan- 
dalous woids against some of his friends which the desperate asjpirant 
for fortune had uttered ; so I should have avoided in eveiy way, while 
it was a. matter of choice, bringing them together. 

In* this st^e of things I was once with Leech going into a club 
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where my unpopular friend had to be passed. I was walking behind 
when he stopped me, asking, quite loud enough to be heard ahead, 
that* I should introduce him. Leech was sitting down. I had to 
make the best of the request, and at the presentation Leech turned 
and bowed frigidly, returning at once to the conversation on the other 
side, without vouchsafing a word to the user of “ evil arts.*' He 
seemed to dread the calumnious as did Bacon, who writes, comparing 
them to basilisks, thus, “ which if they are first espied lose their life — 
that is, their power of doing hurt; but if they attack you first they 
endanger.” By Leech’s determined avoidance of the maker of mischief, 
he had provoked the patient malice of the other. Long afterwards I 
heard the story told of Leech’s “ boorishness,” with much caricatured 
mimicry of manner and tone of speech, and his genius was assailed in 
every form of contempt, pity, and affected ridicule of the thought that 
“ such miserable little work as his” — the size being shown at the time 
with the two hands — “could deserve even passing attention;” but it was 
an extraordinary testimony to the unimpeachability of Leech’s reputa- 
tion for honour, or of the limits of my toleration as a listener, that 
never in my hearing was one word of slander uttered by the musician 
against Leech’s private life. 

Leech’s pleasure in getting into his Dutch house at Kensington, 
with a special studio built for himself, was great.- I dined with him 
soon after he settled there ; he gloried in the quaintness and spacious- 
ness of the house, and said that in his largo bedroom he felt like the 
Prince of Orange going to rest. Ho had decked it with appropriate 
furniture, an old Hollander’s picture of birds, chosen by Millais, with 
other things to fit it for an artist’s homo, were in their proper places.. 
At this time he was unbounded in his admiration of tho beauty 
and character of a young widow lady whom Mrs. Leech loved no less ; 
he was quite gravely concerned that some sensible unmarried man did 
not fall in love with her and win her. It is a characteristic of genius 
such as his to think aloud ; his large and kindly nature would fain 
have seen all the world happy. 

The new house had one terrible defect, soon to be discovered. It 
stood where it was encircled by streets and mews infested by organ- 
grinders. The nuisance was insufferable and yet incural^le, and i^<5tso 
for Leech from his being at the top of the house where the sound 
from five or six instruments was\eard, all playing different tunes at 
the same time. When a timid messenger was sent dflif some truculent 
offenders were unfindable — ^hidden deep in stable-yards, and others 
were so far away, for all but noise, that it seemed unreasonable to 
require their removal. One lady, in a house opposite, told tho 
servant that she had no patience with Mr. Leech’s nervousness, and 
that he must learn to get over it, for she sjiould have any musicians 
who liked to come into her front garden, where they could not be 
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interfered with. I took the opportunity of knowic|i^ the lady to plead 
with her for her neighbour, but she boasted of the message she had 
sent, and declared that she should persevere in her course. The 
horrible torment began an hour or two after sunrise, and was waiting 
upon him from the moment ho entered his studio till late at night. 
The back room only made the grinders far and near in the south more 
audible when the hated persecutors in the north had driven him from 
his atdier. Sundays wore tho only days free from the horror. It 
was high time that a Bill such as Mr. Bass brought in should become 
law. This did then in a degree give protection, although the benelit 
has been reduced to sensitive workers in exposed houses by the 
introduction of machines of pony and two-men power, which will 
strike down their victims, under favourable conditions, at, a good 
quarter-of-a-milo distance. Even tlie protection given was not 
gained without much sacriiice of precious time in co-operation of men 
doing the imaginative work of the country, and it camo very late 
for poor Leech, as will be seen in the sequel. 

On the occasion of a visit which I paid w'ith Millais to his studio, 
while Leech was consulting about the painting of his enlarged 
designs in oil colour, a conversation took place between the two 
which is not without its interest in illustrating tho fanciful element 
in Leech’s chai*acter. The i)aletto being produced, it had upon it 
some dry patches of pigment systematically arranged, and now dry 
from the last days’ painting, “ Why, what’s the good of preserving 
morsels of old paint like these ? All of them together when new 
would not cost fourpenco!” said tho impulsive painter. Leech 
pleaded : “ I know, my dear fellow, but, ’pon my honour, it’s not out 
of stinginess, it is only because I haven’t tlio heart to scrape up into 
a mess the beautiful little buds and blossoms of sweet colour ; often, 
it is true, they got dry, as now, and they hftvo to be thrown away, 
but then they have lost their preciousnoss independently of my choice, 
and I have no self-reproach. I could not help feeling real pain if I 
wasted them while yet they were alive, as they seem to be when 
fresh. It seems foolish, I know,” he added, ‘‘ but I can’t help' the 
childishness. I really can’t.” 

Ill the interests of a relative who was anxious to complete her edu- 
cation, with a view to becoming herself a schoolmistress, I chose my 
friend Leech as the best adviser for the course to bo pursued. He 
assured me that his sisters, who had experience of the needful, kind, 
would be pleased to help me and the lady referred to. So modestly 
dignified and perseveringly attentive were tliese gentlewomen in the 
aid they gave, that they greatly confinned a conviction instinctively 
entertained, that the qualities of true nobility found stamped upon 
the naiture of men finally distinguished in the world . of genius have 
been acquired in the home training of early days, and that this good 
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inflaeuce reaches other worthy members of the family, although for 
the benefit only of smaller circles than thatlafibcted by the worker for 
the larger world. ' 

Of the interest profeijped for adventure by flood and field it is 
seemly to speak in connection with Leech’s tastes, for then' was an 
impression from his drawings in Punch and elsewhere that he was a 
reckless Nimrod, and, as a piscator, a wader in deep torrents. Of the 
last I know nothing ; but once meeting me in the road as I w^as 
riding a screw hack hired to provide me exercise, and the best air that 
could be reached when waning daylight had dismissed mo from th(' 
studio, he stopped me. He laughed covertly tat the reputation he had 
acquired, and confessed that often he disappointed the expectations of 
kind hosts with studs, who brought out fiery and vicious animals as 
just suited for him. That he enjoyed a good gallop across conntrj was 
confessed in his enthusiastic reference to the incidents of the fiidd, but 
he avowed that his main object was to see the fun, and breathe in the 
spirit of the sport as indulged in by others, rather than to challenge it 
wildly himself. Yet he had enough of the prejudice of a man enjoying 
the meet to denounce the habit of an author of the day in writing of 
a “ pack of dogs,” and in otherwise abandoning t he time-honoured 
vernacular of the hunting field. 

An instance of Leech’s quickness and facility of a remarkable kind 
is furnished in the following recollection of him. 

One Friday night I had sat down to much correspondence, intending 
before concluding to write of two or three amusing facts picked up, 
which might suit him for illustration. It had become very late, and I 
was clearing away my papers, when, with vexation, I remembered that 
his letter had not been written. I seized the pen and on a page I 
drew two horizontal lines, quite dividing the space. In the to[) I put 
Scene : Kitchen Garden, Country Cottage. l>rainalis Personm : 
Factotum, Master — ^Mdbtor entering,” and then a line or two of dia- 
logue. The second subject I treated similarly, and the third also, 
which was not so promising. I then enclosed this, without a word, to 
Leech, and posted it with my other letters about 2 a.m. 

The following Wednesday evening the two subjects, admirably 
treated, were in Pv/mh. When next I saw him he was eager with 
excuses for not having written, ^e added, “ The letter when it was 
opened at breakfast was most opportune, for I had to leave tow'n b)' 
five, and I was bound to furnish two designs before going, and I had 
come down without gaining the wildest notion what to do. ITie 
subjects in your note were ready made, and I was able to sketch them 
without a moment’s waste of time.” 

It may in the future, perhaps, be not unprofitable to cite onr hem 
as one who, in%that day of its unreformedness, did not regard the* 
constitution of the Royal Academy as absolutely perfect. There was 
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muck talk ou the subject, because of a Boyal Commission being 
appointed to take eyidenq| on tke condition of the institution, with a 
professed view to effecting improvements in its influence upon £ho 
profession of art ; and, should this be pos|^ble, on the taste of the 
country generally. How far Leech's views coincided with my own, 
or differed from them in other particulars, I need not here recall ; but 
, I may record his amusement— it was nothing more — ^at the notion 
that an artist, however groat liis inventive faculty and power of 
expression, should not be qualified for the dignity of membership in 
the State body — which was founded to tabulate the art genius of the 
day — unless ho were either a painter in oils, a miniature-painter, a 
eculfitor, an architect, or an engraver of other men's designs; that, 
however great his artistic ability in rendering his own thoughts, the 
veiy fact of his giving his time to express many Ihoughts of his own 
mind, rather than to hatching and stippling from paintings already 
completed, was fatal to his claim of equality with the great pro- 
fiassors of the kind enumerated. “From my' point of view, it is 
natural,” he said, ‘^that such a regulation should seem irrational.” 
Perhaps now that twenty-five years have enabled the most pre- 
judiced to sec the relative sizes of the artists of the generation, 
although the Academy has not made the change suggested one of 
its reformations, it is probable that even its* members would not 
iDonsider it a misfortune if they could show the name of the genial 
and inexhaustible humorist among their number. Time has worked 
many reformations, for did not the Royal Commission recommend 
euch as a condition of Government support ? and of course these have 
been effected. And have not many artists, who before vowed that 
nothing should ever induce them to join a body so injurious in its then 
conditioi^ to the true interests of art, since been elected, and have 
they not, after their enrolment, declared that all the abuses of the 
institution have disappeared, and that henceforth all is well and as it 
should bcj except in the continuance of expressions of discontent 
outside at the enormous power of the institution to enforce its view of 
art as the only legitimate one for the country ?* 

Anotlier subject of more perennial import bn which ho expressed 
himself seriously, was the change then taking place in the character of 
. book illustration, for which I and my compeers were responsible to a 
great degree, from the nature of the designft wo had done for the illus- 
trated edition of Tennyson’s general poems. He approved thoroughly 
of the more exact drawing of figures and other forms, but he complainod 
that draughtsmen had latterly been cultivating this excellence so ex- 
clusively that the vitality of the actors in the scenes depicted was 
disregarded, so that the groups were of ])oses plastigues rather than 
the transient arrangements, of human figures in the course of move- 

* Written in 1885. 
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luents from one motion to another. It was easy to see that this was 
owing to the habit of drawing from models placed in position, witliout 
having a previous conception firmly embodied in a sketch, and copying 
tliese attitudinizers servileljt lino for line, when all animation, if this 
had ever been in their posturings, had departed. 

Leech argued, as Hogarth did, that, for all art invention, the trained 
memory must bo at command; in other words, a man must draw 
action from previous observation and study of Nature in its motions and 
expressions, without any individual posing to him. Lot him, by all 
means, perfect his rough design by the use of life. Fear of mannerism 
and recognition of the infinite variations of the fonns of Nature ought 
to spur an artist to make continual use of the life, but ho should take 
care that in the process he do not lose the vital principle emanating 
from the inventive mind, which alone makes art permanently precious 
to humanity. Hogarth, Oruikshank, Gilbert, and, to leave strict book 
illustrators, the whole body of groat designers of all schools and ages, 
wore vigilant that not a line should pass out of their portals which 
bore damaging traces of the use of the unintelligent or wearied sitter. 

It was not,” he said, from incapacity, but from inventive indolence, • 
that the habit was taking root in recent times, and this, if not dis- 
couraged, he was sure boded ill for art,” Beyond this point, the in- 
vestigation was continued, but it became a dialogue with considerations 
extending to all branches of the subject, and there would be no excuse 
for giving tho reflections as simply Leech’s.* 

*1l[ now SCO reason to givo the reflections arising from the inquiry in fuller 
form, because it is only where the issue of a new movement can be compared with the 
forecast, that the practical value of tho latter can be appreciated. 

In book illustration, then, it seems that the evil in a great degree has had its 
short day, and that much of the good of more careful drawing remains ; the evil has 
been fairly and even fully surmounted. Nothing has ever appeared from the book 
illustrator with more life and instantaneous power of seizure than the best English 
designs of the last ten or twenty years, and with this merit, certainly, the accuracy and 
delicacy of form arc incorporated most admirably, liut in larger art, the increased habit 
of copying from Nature— silbcit this is done in different manners— has certainly largely 
resulted in disregard of the preciousness of urhat may be called tho clement of tran- 
sientness, the essence of interest of well-nigh every scene made up of human life, and 
•also of what is called inanimate Nature, which slavish copying of tho still facts 
destroys in the artist’s production. , 

The practice is flnding advocates and followers not under the cloak alone of recent 
example ; for it is said, with the intention of justification, that all the bcautifulnmd 
most impressive works of art deal with the impassive alone, and it ii tAie that many 

j greatest works dream in the dignity of repose ; but the calmness of the Fhidiaii 
gods, of the guardians of tho Mcdician toiAb, of the San Sisto Madonna and tho child- 
Jesus in her arms, is a different thing from the deadness and dulnoss of the groupings 
like those called tableaux vivante, to which, when composed for permanent contempla- 
tion, the discriminating judgment of Leech took exception. Further, to lay down 
such a law from precedent of the course taken by the great masters of old, is n6t only 
to ignore the subtle difference between living and dead work, but to shut out the very 
obvious fact that in the Parthenon marbles, where appropriate (as in the metopes 
and in the hor^men of the friezes), there, is movement of the most conspicuous kind, 
whicli is most happily given. At later date the licence of reason for this preference is 
revelled in by the artists of all countries down to our day. Giotto in many a design 
thus breaks the trammels of the j^raye from which art jvas emerging in his time, and 
every quattrocentiOT followed with processions and diuicing figures. Michelangc, 
in the pathetic **Pieta” at the Duomo of ]^orenoe, in the Awakening Slave, and 

A A 2 
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It is appropriate here to call up a queer but very able member of 
the artistic world, who, twenty-five years since, with many other merits, 
was a cause of wit in Leech. 

Mike Halliday’s name will — ^though the circle of his friends is 
diminished — even yet make the retiring company look back, and see 
with satisfaction the claim made for his rescue from forgetfulness. 

Early in life he had reason to think that full provision would be 
made for all his possible wants and tastes (which, as Nature had left 
him a good foot short of the stature marked out as his right by his 
broad round shoulders, it was perverse of her to make determinedly 
athletic). Dumb bells and Indian clubs of enormous size, with boxing 
gloves, foils, and single-sticks, still held distinguished posts in his bath- 
room, and even overflowed into his studio. Photographs of himself in 
every past phase of his life were there, beginning with student days in 
Heidelberg, drinking with boon companions, amongst whom it defied 
a hasty scrutiny to detect the Englishman. Again he figured dressed 
as a Highland laird in kilt, dancing the sword-dance ; and the next 
picture gave him in the skittle yard, another as he rode mounted on 
the back of an enormous Irish hunter, and finally his effigy presented 
him as he appeared years ago ready to start in a steeplechase. But 
this last character was one about which he indulged shyness even to 
his most trusted friends, until warmed to extreme confidence, perhaps, 
over a pipe. He had unbosomed himself to mo one moonlight night 
when leaning over the gunwale of the good ship the Smflsure, which 
had taken us off a French Messagerie boat on its voyage through tjhe 
Sea of Marmora from Constantinople, where it had been stranded 
on a rock by the Greek pilot. 

The mystery was about the turning point in his life, when all the 
sweet illusion that it was to be a kaleidoscopic comedy faded away, 
and in a moment he found himself, amid the” relics of a sad dissolving 
view, in gentleman-jockey garb, with a hard and stern world to face, 
or rather, it should bo said, to hide from for a time. ^ A good friend 
of his own blood opportunely came to his aid, and^nabled him to take 

throughoat his work at the Sistine Chapel, fairly ca^ed the practice into the cinque- 
cento..^ I 

Katf&le, as ^.bqm prince, carried this and every othcj^j^ace which his predecessors, 
tho discoverers ana conquerors of new regions, had madb by diligent bravery through- 
out their connected lives their oym prize. • I 

The cartoons ore examples for every Englist^oito to see; and not less proved, 
should it be to us, with the “Bacchus and Ariadne” under our eyes, that Titian 
was walking by the same spirit. Tintoretto followed in almost every picture he 
painted. Of another clime, Rubens seemed peculiarly spurred to emulate the last in 
the quality of movement ; and RembranAt, although with Batavian feet, marched to 
the same inspiration. 

English painters, Hogarth, Wilkie, and Turner, to shorten a long list, have brought 
alive to us, despite many st^noht sloughs, the eternal fire ; and at the bidding of no 
fashion, pimeeding from v^liat it may, will it, I trust, ever be stayed from burning in 
either docile or more rampant flames, as the spirit of one or the other may be called 

for in the design undertaken. * ' ^ 

A word here for the '{Picture by Wilkie of '* Blind Man’s Buff ” seems needed to 
declare that, had it bqcn painted by a foreigner of any time or country, the work 
would long since hav^'been a proverb of admirable composition and inventioiv. 
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his place among the people who venture out by day, but not without 
iiuEseen chains which lasted nearly to the end of his life. Happily the 
disillusioning came while he was still young, and family influence — 
powerful to secure patronage — ^provided for his current needs by a 
clerkship in the House of Lords. He faithfully, henceforth, observed 
his promise to eschew the turf, and perilous extravagance of all kinds. 
Tie thereupon took to poetry, to love that never found its earthly close, 
and to our art — ;for ho found time for all. So well did he succeed in 
picture making that in one case, under the direction of the very best 
master whom good luck could have given him from the whole world, 
he completed an oil painting of two lovers sitting under a ruined abbey 
window, habited in contemporary costume, the gentleman intent on 
taking the size of the lady’s marriage finger. The picture was 
bought by a famous dealer ; it was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1850, was engraved, and reappeared as a popular engraving, which is 
now pirated' by the Germans in a cheap form, as I see in sliabby shop 
windows throughout Europe. To meet him dressed in lounging grey 
suit, hirsute as a woolly caterpillar from top to toe, with lemon-i 
coloured hair, vapoury moustache joining a soft beard, long but sparse 
whiskers ; to confront his ever self-possessed halt, to watch the sober 
wandering grey eyes, to trace out fresh elf-like quaintness, or to notice 
him at home as ho looked up with ‘‘Eh! I think I’m a little deaf to-day!” 
was enough to make one turn from the moodiest fit of absorption into 
a meriy temper. 

Leech became intimate with him, and so under many names and 
ingenious disguises did Leech’s public make his acquaintance — Lord 
Tomnoddy, and a variety of names he figured under. When this had 
been the case for some time. Leech one night was talking about him 
with real geniality and regard. He told of an expedition which found 
a small party, with Halliday, one evening in the country, where there 
was to be a meet with the hounds the next morning. As they dined 
and chatted the attractions became greater every minute to the cavalier 
instincts of Halliday’s youth. Leech and the others had horses 
coming, and, on inquiry, it turned out that it would be possible for 
Mike to find a mount at hand, and so it was pointed out lie fiXipld 
sleep there and have a good day on the morrow'. • “’No ! ” said 
Halliday, “ I must find a train to bring m% back from town in time 
to be at the cover.” “Why, in the name of the mysterious — ^why 
go to town ? ” said they all. But all was useless, the little man would 
go, aiA would come back by a train starting very early from tow'ii ; 
and BO, to the bewilderment of all, he did. The next morning they 
were present to see the train come in. As it stopped, down jumped 
the little Nimrod, decked out in carefully preserved pink, well stained 
cords, with top-boots, and, falling over the rim, a tassel of ribbons in 
•emulation of sixteen-stringed Jack, as dandy hunting men hjid dressed 
twenty or more years earlier. He was capped with hun-ljitig helmet and 
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carried a magnificent riding whip in hand. Seeing him thus walkinig 
and skipping with that outward turn of the feet which is denominated in 
horsey parlance dishing,” Leech said that, with all the desire in the 
world on his own«part to treat the matter with supreme seriousness 
(as the main actor did), it was almost impossible for him to curb his 
provoked risibility. Leech, with more of his- reminiscences of Halliday, 
added : “ He is a mine of resource to me. Whenever I am in diffi- 
culties ,I can remember something of him which it is possible to turn 
into a ‘ subject,* ” and, ho went on earnestly, “ but I do hope h© 
never recognizes the resemblance, for I often, at the last, put some 
point to prevent recognition.” The surprise at this innocence made the 
whole table burst into laughter, but, in undeceiving Leech, we were 
able to assure him that Halliday was by no means pained by the darts 
tliat struck him, that he wore them proudly as decorations, and so 
disarmed any ill-nature disposed to take advantage of the chance. 
Often he achieved this by calling the attention of his visitors to the 
last addition to his gallery of Punch portraits, exhibited on the walls 
of his studio. Let it bo recognized that Michael Halliday, Esq., had 
many sides ; he was a brilliant with many facets, and On every anglje 
a character. Leech found the attraction to draw him frequently arise. 
Many another man as much met by Leech escaped his pencil from 
dulness which had no side at all. Mike shall wear the immortality 
which Leech conferred as an honourable i)art of his heritage to 
humanity. 

The end of my reminiscences has come. I was away from London 
for a time, and the news I got of Leech’s state of health was not 
welcome, but the reports, it seemed, might be an exaggeration of the 
truth. When I returned, tho first I saw of him was in broad daylight 
as he sauntered in the open thoroughfare at the top of Victoria Hoad,. 
Kensington, and there wo stopped and talked. He had a stick, and 
he leaned upon it like an invalid ; his spine no longer seemed to he 
bowed with urbanity alone. There was the man of spirit and inflexi- 
bility, but he stood as if the foundations of his being had been, 
loosened. “ Yes,” ho said, with grievous candour, “ I am a doomed 
man, nothing will save me except as an invalid ; and I will tell you, 
in all sober and solemn seriousness, what has killed me. It would 
be laughed at as absui*d^by many, Jbut it is the naked truth, which 
you will understand — although the men in Parliament who talk so 
glibly about their delight at seeing the poor in back streets amused 
would not do so — it has been the incessant vexation of organ-grinding, 
and the need of doing my work, while the wretched instruments of tor- 
ture were from diflerent points turning their discordant screws into mj 
brain/' The passers-by had to be carefully eluded as he spoke his dirge. 

This declaration from his lips in its precise sense had perhaps been 
inspired by some recent annoyance of a special kind, but in its larger 
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bearings it could not be doubted. Heavily- burdened and sore, like 
% galled jade, he had been driven to death. 

It was an example of the wasteful manner in which England treats 
her best children. I knew that what^he said was^ttered in no forced 
spirit, but I still hoped that there might be means for him to get 
rest and restoration to health, and I turned the conversation to this. 
How many things I desired to say to him, but the opportunity was an 
unsuitable one, and I hoped as I parted with him to see him again 
soon. Alas ! the summons was a more abrupt one than either had 
thought. I was inexperienced enough in loss of fellow-labourers then 
to think it unnatural that our age could go on without Leech as^ono 
of the hearty gentle men who cheered their fellows on their way of 
life ; but in a few more days the news came that the great Father had 
taken him behind the veil, and left his work for the new ages to 
measure, and to give account of in fulness of time. 

John Leech needs no special pleading for the honour which the 
world now recognizes to be his due. His was a reputation which 
grew without clamour from himself ; he scarcely seemed to think of 
being engaged in the work of gaining a lasting name at all. His 
nature seemed too unselfish, and too quiet foi such an object; his 
ambition was singly to show all the children of his world in turn, from 
a point of view which was an unthought-of one, and which made, or 
ought to make, our kinship more kindly. He had too much study 
and sympathy in general facts of social life not to experience, when 
interpreting them into intelligibility for the eye of the public each 
week, some grudging feeling that they should od|r appear in a form 
wliich threatened tq bo ephemeral ; ho would have preferred the oppor- 
tunity of giving them in manner promising to be permanently before 
his fellows ; but this desire came from faith in the power of his art to 
soften the nature of men into kindliness, sympathy, geniality, benevo- 
lence, and (I still say soften, for it is cowardice that makes men hard) 
— into courage to do the right in all simplicity and truth. What with 
his scrap-book, in which contributions to Punch werq republished, and 
the reproduction, by extended india-rubber blocks, of his designs on a 
magnified scale, giving impressions which he then tinted in oil-colours 
for use in houses, his ambition for greater influence was eventually 
fulfilled beyond early prospectil. He ma^e no pretensions to great- 
ness. What he was in otKer respects will, I doubt not, be revealed with 
ample means and finished judgment. I must bo satisfied with contributing 
the above reminiscences of my old friend, written perhaps, from my 
admiration of bis genius and nature, with too prejudiced a thought of 
their importance. The incidents are small ones, but they show him 
affected by different moods, and stirred by varying interests. Ho 
was like most men of genius I have known in life, in one particular ; 
he was ever laying bare well-nigh all his natural impulses. He thought 
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aloud. The prudent world, by its cautious reserve, makes the out- 
spokenness of the artless open to misinterpretation, as vanity or folly. 
But surely it is a lesson in itself to contemplate a man walking through 
the world without ^ort to hide even his uncompleted thoughts ; to see 
him put aside the habit of self-guarding as one thinking and fearing 
no evil, when not specially cautioned to ^do so ; acting thus frankly 
because possessed of the freshness of childish nature, which accom- 
panies ^the genius with which he rellectsthe world for other eyes; and 
to find him ready to sacrifice every personal feeling that interferes with 
enthusiasm for his work. Certainly it should bo instructive to see 
the exponent of human kindness to others take a generous view of 
his own duty, and of the love due to his belongings and friends, and, 
whilst striving for his just rights, eschewing as defilement all kinds of 
cunning duplicity to appear grander than he is, or to strive to over- 
reach others in any way. 

I remember reading an article of some pretension upon his work, 
while he was still alive, in which liis merits were spoken of very 
slightingly, although some praise was generously meted out to him as 
a light farcical sketclier of the day. One of his great faults was that 
he was not Hogarth.* He did not castigate his generation for their 
rices ; and then he held up to ridicule, most of all, shot>girls, servant- 
drabs, or lawyers* clerks, not finding anything to satirize in guardsmen, 
noblemen, or ladies of position. It is uudoublcdly true that Leech 
did not make any attempt to rival Hogarth ; but then it had been said 
of Hogarth that ho did not paint like Vandyke and llaffaello, and 
that because he did|pot do so, ho was scarcely an artist in the serious 
sense of the word. Probably, too, the earlier men named were not 
enough like their predecessors to please the profound critics. We 
know that Michelange suffered so much from unfavourable com- 
parisons that he thought it worth while to maike an antique Bacchus, 
bury it, and have it dug up and worshipped as beyond all modem 
efibrt, that he might produce the hand which had previously been 
broken off, and prove it his own. By showing his ability to equal the 
best that they found in the antique he earned the right to be original. 

The history of art has been hampered from the beginning by the 
archiilu requiijenjents of mere antiquarians. Leech was purely a man 
of the centniy, and he set himself to ^e business of seeing and illus- 
trating society as it was displayed openly before him. ffis channels 
of communication with the public would scarcely have suited other 
intentions, and he adapted himself to the opportunity he had, and, in 
fact, had no nature originally for the oflSce of chastiser of vice. What 
is true of the particular charge is that he ridiculed the poorer members 
of society only when they dressed and comported themselves so as to 
appear like people of wealthier grades. I can also remember un- 
favourable reflections made upon him at the time in comparison with 
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Gavami, the Parisian draughtsman, who was brought to England and 
landed by the press for all his work according to the tradition, here 
ever more, that art must come with a foreign caclict. 

That Leech had the disadvantage of native blood and birth it cannot be 
denied, and this fault was a heavy one, but the years have removed it; 
for Time, which tries all things justly, will scarcely now bring forward the 
Frenchman — whoso wit was nothing if not immoral — as the rival to 
John Leech, who found out so many cheery, kindly, and healthy facts 
in the world, and uncurtain^ its actors mostly as they appeared under 
the innocent perplexities of life, but never as gracing vicious act with 
attractive colour. That his capacity as an artist w'as consummate is 
proved triumphantly by the enlargements of his drawings done about the 
size of the palm of the hand, with no idea that they w^ould ever be 
seen on any other scale until the invention came which lie made use « to 
extend them to a surface of some feet in measurement. It might well 
have turned out that, thus treated, imperfections of form and quantity 
would reveal themselves, and that the poise and lines of figures would 
exhibit 400 little subtlety; that the expression of faces originally not 
so large as a child’s finger-nail would be meaningless, that hands would 
be a mere blot. But far otherwise was the result : not a line was wrong 
or rude, not a face without intelligible emotion, not a hand without its 
exact turn and details in due proportion to larger parts ; and every curve 
of bill and landscape, each bit of tone and shading, had, it could be 
seen, been directed by the artist’s mind, using his pencil to express the 
subject as it existed in Nature, not to give matter enough merely for 
a small space in a page. He worked with the illimitable in his eye. 
He scarcely saw the translations of his own drawings ; these became 
perfect by self-unconsciousness. Leech was like Abou ben Adhem in 
Leigh Hunt’s poem. He claimed only to be humble, both in his con- 
ceptions and in his mode of work. “ Write me as one who loves his 
fellow-men.” He would not dare claim his place among the high. It 
was enough for him to be loving and honest in the service which he 
found waiting for his hand. These twenty years of sifting and 
winnowing have been like “ the next night ” in the poem, in which the 
Master of all had looked upon the book of gold, and had ordered that 
the name of him too meek to claim kinship with the •highest ^ould 
lead all the rest.” 

W. Holman Hunt. 


Mr. Whitdiorne, Q.C., of Lincoln's Inn, is the treasurer of the fund now being 
raised for the help of the sisters of John Leech. 



A WINTER IN SYRIA. 


I. 

O N tho 27th of September 1887 we were staying with fijends in 
Devonshire, much puzzled where to pass the winter, when a 
letter reached us from Mr. Laurence Oliphant, in which he kindly 
offered the loan of his house at Haifa, under Mount Carmel. We 
knew most of the usual health resorts, but this was a new idea. It 
took our fancy ; we telegraphed our acceptance of the proposal, and 
presently returned home to make tke necessary preparations. 

These did not take very long, and by the 6th of November nearly 
all our tolerably large party had reached Syria. I had myself, 
however, persons to see and things to do in several parts of Europe, 
before I could conveniently re-embark for Asia, so that it was not till 
the evening of November 10th that I found myself slowly steaming 
out of the Golden Horn. 

A voyage of something under six days, through scenes partly 
familiar and partly new to me, but always interesting, passed rapidly 
away ; and on the morning of the 16th I saw, when I came on deck, 
the pale blue range of the Lebanon, lifting itself over a. bright blue 
sea. The lofty Sannin was already capped with snow. 

Two or three hours after that 1 had Iwded at Beyrout. 
i Beyrout is an extremely pretty place, the most really prosperous 
provincial town, I should think, which still remains under the direct 
government of the Porte ; but I had been there only a few months 
before, on my way back from India, had seen most of the objects of 
interest which the place has to show, and had visited the principal 
officials— the Governor of the town, the Governor of the Lebanon, and 
the Vali of Syria. I had accordingly nothing to do, on this occasion, 
save to pay my respects to our own consular authorities and to mske 
the nsu^ arrangements for a land journey in the East. 
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Eaply on the morning of the 17th, just as the dawn was beginning 
to flush the clouds over the Lebanon, I mounted and rode away to 
the southward. It was long before the suburbs, the gardens and tho 
pine wood of Beyrout, were left behind ; but at length our party 
emerged on the open countiy and wound along a path with sand- 
dunes on the right, and on the left the picturesque slopes of The 
Mountain,” dotted with many villages, mainly Druse and Christian. 
At last we were on the shores of the sea ; there had been a fresh 
no^-west breeze behind us as we steamed from llhodes to Cyprus ; ^ 
but by this time it had fallen, and the ripples did nothing more than 
just kiss the laud. 

Ere long we came to the ford at the mouth of the Damour, in 
which, luckily for us, there was veiy little water ; for this river, the 
ancient Tamyras, although it has a course of only twenty-fivo miles, 
drains a great extent of highly precipitous country, and a very little rain 
turns it into a furious torrent. Once on its further siclo we struggled 
over a horrible road, across one of the many promontories of this much 
indented coast, the scene of a battle between Antiochus the Great and 
Ptolemy IV., one of the hundred which have been fought for tho 
possession of Syria by the temporary owners of the countries on the 
north and on the south of the Levant, from the days of tho nine- 
teenth Egyptian dynasty to the days of Ibrahim Pacha. It was tho 
comparative immunity of this narrow coast land from Eastern invasion 
flit a remote period of history which gave Phoenicia its start in tho 
world. The Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon defended it from the tribes 
of the desert beyond Damascus, while the promontoiy, or rather pro- 
montories, between Tyre and Acre wero also somewhat serious 
obstacles to horsemen. This and the tiny creeks, hardly to bo called 
harbours, which were dotted at rare intervals along it, together with 
the enterprising spirit* of its people, were really its only advantage, 
for its food-producing power was trifling. 

The scene of tho battle above alluded to once left behind, we soon 
reached the midday halt of Neby Yunus. At this place one of several 
conflicting Mahommedan traditions has located the landing of Jonah, 
after his adventures on the way to Tarshish, and doubtless its claims* 
are quite as good as those of any other locality. Ujiluokily IT I& just 
the least important part of thq very remarkable book which bears t4l 
name of this prophet which has attracted most notice. 

The historical Jonah lived before the captivity of the northern 
kingdom during the reign of Jeroboam II., the greatest of Israel’s 
kings. The Apologue of Jonah, which is really one of tho most 
interesting portions of the Old Testament, was written after tho 
captivity not only of Israel, but of Judah, and represents the feelings of 
the best portion of the exiles who returned to Jerusalem in their 
opposition to the narrow policy of Ezra. His desire was to isolate 
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his co-religionists and to rivet on thoir limbs the shackles of priestly 
power. . Their object was to draw their neighbours as far as possible 
into the community of Israel and to the worship of the One Gk)d. 
The energetic fanaticism of Ezra won the day, and the protest of 
those who disagreed with him lias been misunderstood up to quite 
recent times. It has been taken, by the vast majority of its readers, 
not for an Apologue but for a grave history. The attention of ages 
has been fixed upon its mere accidental mechanism, and especially upon 
the whale ! 

The real points of the. book are : — 

First. The humanity of the heathen sailors, who wore most un- 
willing to thiow Jonah into the sea. 

Secondly and chiefly. The lesson of toleration with reference to the 
heathen, supposed to be given by the Almighty himself to Jonah. 

The third and fourth chapters are quite up to the level attained by 
the best minds amongst the Jews at the commencement of our era. 
Tliey might have been written by a disciple of Uillel. ’ 

A little grove of tamarisks affords at Neby Yunus a grateful shade, 
which may remind the traveller, if ho pleases, of the prophet’s gourd, 
and dispose his mind to such musings ; but ere long ho must be 
again in the saddle, and toiling over roads w'orso rather than better 
than those whose acquaintance he had made in the morning hours. 
On either side of these roads the wastes which they traverse are 
covered by a low and viciously thorny bush,* a ncnir relation of our 
unarmed meadowy-loving and harmh'ss Ihirnct, but very unlike it 
in disposition. This bush is the lord of this whole region, which, if 
all had their rights, would never have been supposed to be called 
Phoenicia from its far from numerous date-palms, but have been 
really called l^oteria from tliis masterful •undei^shriib. I say “ sup- 
posed to bo called,” for it is now believed that the palm took its 
name from the country, not tlie country from the palm, and that the 
word Phoenicia means simply the land of the red-brown men. 

Hardly a flower was to be seen. Here and there in the environs 
of Beyrout there was a belated straggler from the autumn vegetation; 
but the only flower which did anything to beautify the road was a 
little 'Meremhnv^ which forces its way through the hardest ground 
Were, just as I have seen it do in Algeria. It is one of the 
tluicece^ a relation of the Colchicum^ the “pale crocus” of Matthew 
Arnold — ^not that it is a crocus ; but it may well take rank as such, 
seeing that he who was beyond all comparison the most accurate of 
English poets in his reference to plants has spoken of it |)y that 
name. 

All things come to an end, even the stony ways of the Jedra, 
which is the name of the cape beyond Neby Y^unus, and at last we 

* Fotcrium spinosum. 
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found ourselves once more on the flat hard sand of the sea. Presently 
the dragoman rode up to me, and pointing to a village among the 
mountains, said : “ That is Djoun, where Lady Hester Stanhope 
lived ; ” and the lines came back to my mind : 

“His solo Egeria (oh sapremo caprice I ) 

A cracked uncanny war-witch of a niece ; 

Who at his death found Syrian sands alone 
Keplaco the lost grand desert she had known. 

For rule in wastes by previous Empire fit, 

Had she not ruled a lonelier world in Pitt 7 ” 

Few, I suppose, are now interested in this eccentric lady; but those 
who are should read the account of her funereal in 1839, given by Dr. 
Thomson, the American missionary who performed the ceremony, in 
his work entitled “ The Land and the Book.” 

A pleasanter recollection than any directly connected with her, is 
that her fame and old family associations brought Kinglake to these 
regions and within sight of the spot which I was then passing. Of 
all books on the nearer East, “ Eothen ” is far the best. Shall we 
ever have such another about India ? Hardly, I fear. India, with 
all its merits, has never been long enough in the main stream of 
history for that. 

Soon we approached a little thread of water. This was the 
modest embouchure of the Owoly, the ancient Bostrenus, a stream 
which, peaceable as it looks^ here, has a wild youth in the Lebanon, 
one branch of it falling over more than two hundred feet perpendi- 
cularly ; while near the end of its course it does excellent work in 
the way of irrigation. 

Near this point we were joined by a gentleman, who turned out to 
be Mr. Ayoub Abela, the American Vice-Consul, who came from 
Sidon to meet us, in the absence of his nephew, to whom wo had 
been recommended. My new acquaintance had seen much of Renan 
when he was here a quarter of a century ago, and had mado the 
antiquities of the neighbourhood a special study. Accompanied by 
him I walked over the whole of Sidon, and saw at a glance how it 
was that it became so important. Certain reefs lying in front of it 
and on its south-western side gave it, very little aided by art, no less 
than three harbours, and those of a kind quite suflScient fiw- such 
vessels as were used in the days of Phcnnicia’s very relative greatness, a- 

The modem town occupies* merely the seaward portion of the 
ancient city, which ran back towards the hills, enclosed in which, 
under the two mountains known as the Paps of Sidon, is a summer 
retreat, which Mr. Abela described as charming, surrounded by fruit- 
trees and watered by 360 fountains. The streets of the modern town 
are to a great extent roofed in with pointed arches, and are kept 
scrupulously clean, every scrap of manure being treasured for the 
benefit of the great gardens which lie on the level][behind the town, 
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and are its pride. In the spring, Mr. Abcla told me, the perfume of 
the orange-flowers can be easily perceived from the deck of a passing 
steamer. Its scrupulous cleanliness is a curiously un-Oriental trait, 
but in a good sense Sidon is one of the most Oriental towns I have 
ever seen. 

I looked with interest at the little fort which covers the whole of 
the island, and which rests on Phoonician foundations. It is of no 
strength ; but, like all such places in this country, it is diflicult of 
access, thanks to the babyish suspicion of tho Turkish military 
authorities. 

Quite at the other end of the town there are fine remains of the 
Castle reared by St. Louis, but I doubt whether thert^ is anything in 
the neighbourhood more interesting than the vault from which the 
Sarcophagus of Ashmanezer was carried off to Paris. There are 
many versions of tho wonderfully striking inscription on it : I quote 
from one of them : — 

“ In the month of Bui, tho fourteenth year of my reign, I, King Ash- 
manezer, King of the Sidonians, son of King Tabnith, King of tlio Sidonians, 
spake King Ashmanezer, King of the Sidonians, saying : ‘ I have been 
stolen away before my time — a son of the flood of days. The whilom 
Great is dumb; the son of Gods is dead. And I rest in this grave, even in 
this tomb, in the place which I have built. My adjuration to all the Ruling 
Powers and all men : Let no one open this resting-place, nor search for 
treasure, for there is no treasure with Us ; Und let him not bear away the 
couch of My rest, and not trouble Us in this resting-place by disturbing 

the couch of My Blumbei-s For all men who should open tho tomb 

of My rest, or any man who should carry away tho couch of My rest, or 
any one wlio trouble Me on this couch ; Unto them there shall be no rest 
with the departed ; they sliall not bo buried in a gi’ave, and tlicre shall be 

to them neither son nor seed There shall be to thorn neither root 

below nor fruit above, nor honour among the living under the sun ’ 

I am glad that these magnificent maledictions w^re not first dis- 
regarded in the interest of science. Dr. Thomson, who was at Sidon 
at the time that the Sarcophagus was discovered, mentions that it had 
been opened by some previous rifler of tombs, prol3al)ly in the search 
for hid treasure. The whole affair is only one illustration more of 
the too true words, Tant les prfiviaons humaines sont vaines jusqu’au 

tombeb,a-et an del^.” 

• % 

A great many other sarcophagi, important, though not nearly so 
important, have been discovered lately near Sidon, and have been 
taken to Constantinoplei where I saw them characteristically enveloped 
in packing-boxes, to become in the fulness of time the property of 
that Power to which destiny shall next give the golden apple of 
empire. After all, it is better that the Turks should keep antiquities 
in packing-boxes rather than allow them to be broken and built 
into walls. 

The conversation at dinner turned upon the Druses and the 
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Ansariyeh. One of the guests observed that he had examined as 
maiy as fourteen Druse books written in Arabic, with which he was 
well acquainted, without being able to get any sort of notion what 
they were all about. “ I have no doubt,” he added, “ that the 
explanation of their hopeless obscurity is simply that in order to 
understand them it is necessary to have some key which the Druses 
possess, but which none of them have revealed.” The following extracts 
from a Druse catechism, published in the Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund for January 1886,” seem to confirm 
this view : — 


Q. And if we talk about religion, how shall our answer be ? 

Our Lord has commanded that we should cloak ourselves with the 
prevailing religion, whether it be Christianity or Islamisin, for our Lord the 
Governor has said : ‘ Whatever religion prevails, follow it openly, but koop 
me in your hearts.’ 

Q. How is it to us to agree with tho Christians or Moslems in their 
religion, while we have signed a bond against ourselves, that wo worship 
none other but our Lord % 

A. We do this outwardly and not inwjirdly, as our liord has said, * Keep 
me in your hearts ; ’ and he 119.8 given us an example of a man who puts 
on a garment, whether it be white or black, or red or green ; the colour of 
the garment lias no eficct upon his body ; whether tho body bo sound or 
diseased, it remains tho same, and likowiso the several religions resemblo tho 
garment. Your religion resembles tho body, therefore put on whatever 
garment you please, and embrace openly and outwardly any religion you 
plelbse, provided you be at ease. 

“ Q. But if we be required to perform tho prayers of that religion (we 
ombrace outwardly) are we to comply with that 1 

A. Agree with them, for there is no objection to any outward religious 
performances. 

** Q. But how can we agree with the Mahommedans by confessing that 
Mahommed is a prophet, and that he is the noblest of all prophets, and of 
all creatures Y And is he a«prophet 9 

“ A. No, he is not a prophet ; but our prophet is the Governor, who has 
neither a son nor is begotten, but is destitute of everything that is attributed 
to man ; but this Mahommed is descended from the Arab tribe of Korisheh, 
and his father’s name is Abdallali, and ho had a daughter whase name was 
Fatima, which was given in marriage to Ali, the son of Abi Talib. Out- 
wardly we confess that he is our prophet, merely to be at peace with his 
people only ; but inwardly we believe him to be a monkey, and a devil imd 
one not born in wedlock, and that he has allowed what is pot lawfulf" and 
has committed all kinds of shameful deeds. He has done all tho evil he 
could, and has considered aU ygpmen^to be lawful to him ; and therefore our 
Lord has cursed him in every age and time. But a Druse believer can 
confess that he is a prophet without committing a sin, os has been mentioned 
above. 

‘‘ Q. Since he' is a monkey and a devil, and not bom in wedlock, why do we 
therefore chant his name f 

By the name of Mahommed, which we chant, we mean our Lord, 
Mahommed Baha-ud-Deen (Brightness of Beligion), sumamed our Lord the 
faithful. 
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Q. Where does our Lord reside now, and when will he manifest himself 
to us? 

A, He now resides in Ohina. He appeared or manifested himself ^^e 
times. The first time he appeared in Persia, and was known by the name 
of Selman el Farisi, and he was a geometrician ; the second time he appeared 
in Egypt, and was called El Hakim Beamrihi (the sole Qov^mor), and his 
occupation was the Civil Government. The third time he ap^ared in 
Algeria, and was known by the name of Baha-iid-Deen (Brightness of 
Bidigion), ajid his occupation was a silversmith. The fourth time he appeared 
in Andalusia, and was known by the name of El-hikmet (wisdom), and was 
a physician. The fifth time he appeared in El Hijaz or Hedjaz (on the 
eastern shore of the Bed Sea), and was known by tho name of Mewla el 
Akil (Lord of Beason or Understanding), and his occupation was camel- 
driver, and lie had under his command 1000 camels, and thence he dis- 
appeared. He foretold his disappearance for a time, and hath commanded 
us to abide by his obedience till he comes.” 

Of the Ansariyeh I shall find a moro convenient opportAinity of 
speaking further on. 

Early on the morning of the 18th we left Sidon; Mr. Ayoub 
Abela escorting me until wo were opposite a village divided between 
the General Government of Syria and that of Lebanon. The General 
Government of Syria was last autumn in the hands of Nachid Pacha, 
who resided chiefly at Damascus, but he died a few months ago, and 
Beyrout, with its dependencies, including the country of which I am 
speaking, became a Vilayet by itself. I may explain that each Vilayet, 
or small Government — ^for in Syria, be it remembered, everything 
except history is small — ^is divided into several circles, over each of 
which is a Mutessarif, while each Mutessarif has charge of several 
smaller areas, each under its own Kaimakam, and each Kaimakam 
has under him several Mudirs. 

Most persons will remember that after the horrible massacres of 
1860 had led to European intervention, the small but highly trouble- 
some Government of the Lebanon was separated from that of the 
neighbouring country and placed under a Christian ruler — ^Daoud 
Pacha. He has had several successors, all of whom have managed 
to keep Druses and Maronites on fairly good terms — thanks largely 
to the wise arrangements sanctioned by Lord Duflerin, who began in 
these T*egions his brilliant career. It need hardly be said that the 
Maronites are lineal representatives of the old Christians of 
Antioch, who, having been a good deal Qppressed by their brother 
Christians of Byzantium, long ago accepted the Homan obedience. 
Hence a connection of old standing has existed between them and 
France — a connection which is kept up to the present day,, for tho 
French Government, although bitterly hostile to Christianity at home, 
is by no means indisposed to use priests as catspaws in foreign parts. 

^e road from Sidon to the ^uthward was much easier than that 
which we traversed the day before, and the distance to be got over 
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'fna shorter. On the other hand, there was nothing of interest along 
onr route sare the site of Sarepta and the riveir. Lit&ny, or, os it 
shofild be called at the point where we crossed ijb- by a picturesque 
bridge-^the Kasimieh. This is one of the only ^ur retd rivers of 
Syria. The second is the great Orontes, which flows by Antioch, 
and will, thnnlra to Juvenal, always be remembered with the Tiber | 
the 'Rarnda, once the Abana,' the river of Damascus, is the third ; and 
the Jordan, the most famous and least useful, is tlie fourth.* 

We had hardly left the bridge above mentioned an hour behind, 
when we c^e upon the isthmus which hail grown out of Alexander's 
causeway and unites T^ to the mainland. Aftet we had done 
another half-hour brought us to the monastery w'here we were to pass 
the night. Ere we had arrived there we passed the ruins of the great 
catbedral which was reared probably on the site of the church in 
which Origen was buried, and at the consecration of which Eusebius 
of Caesarea preached. . A large number of workmen were engaged in 
destroying the little that was left of this venerable edifice, in some 
part of which the Frederick Darborossa of history was laid in a now 
unknown grave. The Frederick Borbarossa of legend sits, as we know, 
enchanted in fbe KyfiThaaser, or beneath the Untersberg, and bides 
his time — ^not to arrive, as was once hoped, in our century. 

Tyre is unfortunate in not possessing any gardens in its neighbour- 
hood, and the cleanliness of its streets is accordingly far less cared for 
than is the case at Sidon, nor is it by any means so picturesque a 
place. Historically, however, it is so important that the reader will 
perhaps not object to linger a little with me within its walls. 

It used to be a custom earlier in this century, with a certain class 
of tourists, to expatiate on the forlorn condition of Tyre, and to con- 
mder it to be a-proof of the “ fulfilment of prophecy.” Those, however, 
who adopted that dangerous style of argument forgot that the passionate 
denunciations, which they took for supematural previsions of the. 
future, had led to scant results. Nay, that had, after they were 
uttered, a long and absolutely, if not relatively, for more (^kn^id 
career than she had before. A catena of testimonies to its prosperity, 
from the time that Ezekiel in his natural anger said “ Thou shalt never 
be any more,” down to the end of the thirteenth century ^a.d., oenrbe 
found ly any one who will look for it in the volumes of the “ Survey 
of Western Palestine.” • * 

' One of the most carious of these testimonies comes from St. Jerome, 
who, seeing the flourishing condition of the place in his day, and falling 
into the mistake, which was then universal in the Christian world, of 
snpponng that the function of Ezekiel was not to warn and to teach, 

* There are ten perennial streams in Weetem Felestine over and aboTe the Jordu» 
of which the Kishon Is the most considerable; but they have not the true nvir 
character. 
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oami&g eTents, was obliged to save the 
patti]^ w mmatnral intetpretati<m npon his 
wo^.' ,r^ <diaracter aad importaooe, vast in its own way, 

confusion of Weston intelligence, hare 
aa prophets,” and not 1^ their old Hebre'w name, is 
: we can read the denundations of a hostile, or 

people, by the Hebrew Nabi '^th all dne 
find several of them, but more especially the twenty- 
l fdiapto of Ezekiel, to be very precious documents, as throwing a 
.lL;ne^ed light on the totent and character of Tyrian commerce, 
really happened was this. For long ages Tyre and Israel 
iitra^ 'in qnte of the Canaanifish origin of the former, very close 
^.firiends, and that for a good reason. Each wanted what the other 
' bould give. Ty™ want^ the produce of the rich cornfields in the 
Hafiran ("the wheat of >Minnith” of Ezekiel), while Israel wanted 
the skill of the Tyrian artificers and the luxuries in which the Tyrian 
' merchants txaded. As time went on tlie connection became, in the eyes 
Cf the best men alike in Israel proper and in Judah, dangerously close, 
fOT.they saw that it was giving a great impulse to the spread of poly- 
. ideas. Their fears led to a violent reaction, which, fierce even as 

back as the fall of the house of Omri in the north, went at last in the 
yriipnthem kingdom, in the days of Josiah, to very great lengths indeed. 
/A Tyrian must have looked at the proceedings of that monarch just as 
jr’A^Vpiit Spanish Catholic looked at those of Elizabeth, or as a devout 
i '|h:oteistant in England looked at the Dragonnades of Louis XlV". 

Tyrians retaliated on their, aS they thought, sacrilegious 
j^^jnetgh^nrs, and turned an honest penny by selling them .as slaves 
<' Vhep they got a chance. Hence the mutual dislike of the old 
' iklies grew more and more bitter, and when Nebuchadnezzar took 
''J^Etttem.the feeling at Tyre was one *01 profound so,tisfaction. 
I^^J^M Cnatondiy excited Htter resentment in the breasts of Ezekiel 
' : whom he represented, the outcome of whidi was the passage 

given rise to much misplaced moralizing in prose, but also, 
be reihembered, to the fine lines in the “ Lyra Apostolica ” : — 

Ttto mock’d when Salem fell': where now is Tyre 7 
Heaven was against her. Nations thick as waves 
Burst S’er her walls, to 'Ocean doomed and fixe : 

And now' the tideless water idlj^ la^ 

Her.towMy^wd lone sands. heap her clowned merchants^ gzaveB.** 




emee wns. at its lowest ebb in the middle of ^e' 

wHettH^elqnisti the Swedish naturalist, passed that way 
only ten itdiaMtsintoa ^ Soon after its site was. occupied 
t known as. ^ Metawilehr are nearly 

IPe^na^ im. 
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little town. That it Aoold evet again me into m|ph ixapottanoe Mea^ 
ivt from probable. ^ ^ ' 

The Tailqr of the litAny, on the xoap, looks highly inviting, and 
the engineer in £mm)T lands might dream of ninning a railway np it 
into the interior. Before, however, attempting to translate his dreain 
into realify, he had better visit Syria, or read the acconnt which Dr. 
Thomson 9'^es of that wild- river and the gorges throi^h which it 
forces its passage from Baalbek to the sea. 

The harbonr of Tyro was excellent for the tiny vessels in which its 
bold mariners committed themselves to the waves ; bat, even if it could 
be restored to what it was in its happie^ hour, it would be perfectly 
useless for the purposes of the modem trader. The plain behind it is 
unhealthy. There are not, so far as I know, any places in the neigh- 
bouring hills so well adapted fcf summer rcsidonce as that which I 
have mentioned near Sidon, and although no doubt i^stematio exoa- 
vations would bring to light a good deal, it seems improbable that 
anything of first-rate importance would bo found. 

Phmnician Tyre, if anything of it is left, lies far dpwn below half 
a dozen other Tyros which flourished and decayed on this veneiablo 
site. 

I find it difficult, then, to imagine how, oven under a good govern- 
ment, any great' amount of prosperity could n-tum to it. 

It is pleasant, meantime, to observe that some of its oldest asso- 
ciations are still preserved in a harmless form. Herodotus came 
hither to see the Temple of Melkarth, the Syrian Hercules, aud still, 
upon the festival of St. Mekhlar, they fish in his honour for the shells 
of the Murex, which was so important a source of lyrian wealth, 
while Adonis gardens hre still arranged on the feast of St. Barbara. 

The Superior of the l^onastery where I slept was a native of Beth- 
lehem, bat spoke Italian well. Ho was a Franciscan, and I talked to 
him about the curious way in which, during the last decade or two, 
men of the most varions ways of thinking have united to praise the 
founder of his order; Amongst others, Hase in Germany, Castriar 
in Spain, and Benan in France. “ Yes,” he replied, St. Franm 
wa9 * unique ’ ; we think him the greatest politician of his- age'!’* 
I asked if the “ Imitation ” had been translated iifto ‘Arabic. He 
answered in the affirmative. Then I put the same question about 
the ** Fipretti di S. Francesco.” He said, “ Vo ; ” but he had read 
them in Italian; and, I think he added, also in Spanish. 

My friend was a cheerful creature. I told him the well-known 
story of tile Pope, who having offered his snuff-box to a Cardinal was 
met by the reply, ** No, your Holiness, I have not that vice.” To which 
the Pqw tqjoined, “ If it had been a vice you wodld have had it I” 
He Glided tiiis by repeating the not less well-known but always 
worth recalling story of the DbQ which was launched agiunst peraoui 

99 % 
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who smoked in the churches of Serille, and elicited the quotation from 
Job : Contra foliu^ quod vento agitur tnam iram ostendes et stipnl^ 
siccam persoqneris ? ” 

As I stood on the roof of the monastery, on the evening of the 
18th, I observed a long bank of clouds in the south-west, but having 
been assured that the fine weather would continue for at least three 
days, I paid no attention to it. In the middle of the nig!^ however, 

I was awoke by heavy rain, and had to face the difficulties which 
Elijah suggested to Ahab, with reference to my next day’s journey. 
The storm, however, rolled away into the interior, and by five in the 
morning rain had ceased to*fall. 

We left Tyre at early dawn and crossed the plain to the great 
reservoirs which may possibly mark the site of the rather mysterious 
PaUetyrus. Thence it was but a short ride to the foot of the White 
Pfomontoiy, which according to some was,, properly speaking, the 
Ladder of the Tyrians, although others give that name to the more 
conspicuous, though to the traveller not so formidable, promontory 
called Has en Nakurah. I think it more than probable that the name 
designated all the rough bit of coast between 'J^re and the plain of 
Acre. The mountains on the left belonged to Galilee, and at on earlier 
period were assigned to the tribe of Asher. Out of them was carved 
the bit of bad country which Solomon gave to Hiram, and which that 
amiablo monarch accepted with a jest ; but the district which we 
traversed had always been Gentile, until about on hour beyond Bas 
en Nakurah we passed near El Zib, the northern boundary of Galilee 
upon the coast. A ride of two hours from that point, over a fiat 
Country, fertile where it was irrigated by sti'eams, bat in many 
places bearing little at this season but toe not very interesting 
Passervm h^rsiUa, which was covered with its inconspicuous flowers, 
took ns to toe gates of Acre. Long lines of aqueduct here still in 
use recalled the Campagna. Close to them we transferred ourselves 
to a carriage sent to meet us from HaSfa, and proceeded thither. 

The ancient fortress of Acre looks straight across the only deep 
indentation on toe harbourless Syrian coast to Mount Carmel, which 
bounds that indentation on its southern side. Carmel is a long 
ri^e'" sloping gradually down from about 1700 to something like 
500 feet, where it falls in a fine promontory into the sea. Near 
the end of this promontory, looking down upon toe waves, lies 
toe house which has given its name to the famous Order. It is 
from Acre that Carmel is seen to the best advantage, and I have 
sometimes thought it a very fine object as viewed from ■ thence. 
To look its best, however, it requires the adjuncts of storm-dond and 
threatening weather. On Noveinber 10th these adjuncts were not 
present, but nothing conl4 have been more delightful than tl|^ drive, 
of some ten miles, round the bay, not. over a road, but over toe, hard 
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sea sand. The gale of the previous night had agitated the waters, and 
the innermost of five lines of surf broke gently around our horses' feet 
« we proceeded. 

I did not enter the town of Acre on this occasion, though I shiJl 
have something to say of it presently, and the first object of interest 
which arrested my attention was the little river Belus, from the sand 
of which, €bcoTding to an ancient but doubtful legend, glass was first 
made. A stretch of teven or eight miles separates this stream from tlie 
far more important Kishon, which drains the great level of Esdraeloii. 

Between the shore and the interior intervenes a thick belt of sand- 
hills, sparingly but picturesquely dotted with date-palms, and bearing, 
in the spring, vast quantities of the beautiful white broom Itetanni 
roetam^ mistranslated juniper in our Bibles. These sand-hills used 
to be famous as the resort of robbers, and the unarmed, unattended 
traveller had better not- bo too confident in their security oven now. 
In Syria, however (I am not speaking of the Lebanon), there are 
few places where the unarmed, unattended traveller is safej and few 
where the armed, attended traveller is in any sort of danger, at least 
on the west of the Jordan. 

The Kishon and the Belus are both quite easily crossed, save in 
exceptionally heavy floods, provided always you keep well out to sea, on 
the bank, only slightly covered by the waves, which they have raised at 
their mouths. Soon after the further bank of the Kishon is gained, you 
find on the left a singularly pretty palm-grove, said to be the prettiest in 
Syria, and certainly very much the prettiest which I saw. A further 
drive of two miles brings you to the gate of Haifa, a dirty but 
picturesque little town, inhabi|;ed largely by Christians belonging to 
various Oriental communions (of whom much may be read in Mr. 
Oliphant's Haifa,” of which I shall speak in mynext paper) — ^partly 
also by Mahommedans and Jews, Night had fallen before we reached 
it and passed through its narrow streets to our destination, which was 
the suburb built to the west of it by the German colonists, known 
as the Temple Christians. 

This little sect took its origin in a pietistic reaction from the 
teaching of the famous author of the ** Leben Jesu,” D. F. S^rtyiss. 
After passing through various phases, the community 'betook itself 
to the Holy Land, where it flourishes in three places — in the vicinity 
eff Jaffa, of Haifa^ and of^ Jerusalem. Some of its members differ 
much upon matters of doctrine, but they are, I apprehend, ail agreed 
in thinking that in Syria men have a Better chance of leading religious 
lives than amidst the complicated social arrangements of Europe* 
Their ideas in this respect seem to me very much like a translation 
into the Swabian peasant dialect, of the views which took Lord 
Beacofsfield’s hero, “ Tancred ” to the Holy Land. 

I saw nothing of the colonies near Jaffa or Jerusalem, and took little 
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interest in the speculatiye tenets of the colonists at Haifa ; but I 
never lived amongst a more good-natured, harmless, well-mannered 
set of people. Whether they lead better lives than they would have 
been leading in Wiirtemberg, whence they chiefly came, I am sure I 
do not know ; but I should think they were leading quite as good 
lives, while they certainly escape the horrors of winter as well as those 
of the blood-tax, and set an excellent example to the Fellalysn around 
them. They could hardly have a worse material to work on than these 
lineal descendants of the old Caiiaanites. Amidst that degraded 
population — for some account of which seo Conder’s “Tent Work in 
Palestine ” — tlioirs is about the only good influence at work, and it 
works, in consequence of the intense jealousy of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, under every sort of discouragement. 

I have niy doubt.s about much good coming from Jewish coloniza- 
tion in Palestine., Will it not take as many ages to make the Jewish 
money-dealer «an agriculturist as it did to make the Jewish agriculturist 
of the days of Josephus a money-dealer ? But if any ono wants to see 
what Gennan stout-hcartedness, rectitude, and hard work could do for 
Syria, he had better go and live for a while in the German colony at 
Haifa. 

It was at a houso in this colony, built like an ordinaiy little English 
villa, that w© alighted. Between it and the small inn hard by we 
found accommodation for all our own party, including the English 
servants whom we had brought with us ; and German servants were 
easily found to helj) in the house, gardeji, and stables. 

Mr. Oliphant^s house, so kindly lent to us, lies quite close to the sea, 
on the narrow plain which slopes almost imperceptibly up from it to the, 
first sharp rise of Carmel ; but Camel rises only about COO feet above 
the German colony, ^nd when wo have surmounted those GOO feet by 
a steep path through the vineyards, and a* brief scramble amidst 
brushwood, a very noble view is commanded. 

First, let us turn to the north. Immediately beneath oiir feet i» 
the principal street of tho little German settlement, and a good many 
other buildings constructed of the easily cut white limestone of 
Carmel lie to tho right of the same. Beyond that, to the east, is 
the of Hstifa, very white and attractive-looking, like so many 

towns in the East, until you enter i^. Beyond tho colony spreads 
the bay, usually dazzlingly blue, but often in winter swept by 
wild gusts, and taking in such hours of storm very strange and 
gloomy colours. We must suppose, liowever, that we see this 
view for the first time on a fine day, and tho chances, Oven in winter^ 
that we shall do so are perhaps twenty to one. On. such a 
day not ‘Only will Acre be seen perfectly clearly, but tho whole great 
level behind it stretching up, to the line of the Galilean hills Which 
comes io an end in Kas en Nakurah, already mentioned. 
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Behind this range stands up the rounded summit of Jebel Jermak, 
tha highest mountain in Galilee, some 4000 feet above the sea ; and 
further away still comes Hermon, clad through most of the year in 
snow. That mountain is commonly spoken of as a cone, but from this 
point it shows as two separate eminences, and by no means suggests 
a cone or cones. Still fiirther away and to the north-west, the 
southern end of the Lebanon range can usually be descried. 

If we turn to the east we shall see the point where the Kishon 
finds its way through a very narrow pass out of the plain of Esdraelon 
into the plain of Acre, between Carmel and the low hiUs of Zebulon, 
but we cannot see the plain of Esdraelon itself without going for a 
good way to the south-east along the heights. This we need not do 
oh our first visit to the top of Carmel, but content ourselves by 
crossing the ridge, here very narrow, until we can look down on the 
great Mediterranean and the narrow strip of level land cut oflT between 
it and the southern prolongation of Carmel. In this brief walk we 
shall see just the roof of the Carmelite Monastery away to, the west 
of us, while wo shall be able to grasp the fact that Carmel is cut 
up by numerous very tortuous ravines, and that if only the charcoal- 
burners and the goats would cease their devastations it would soon 
become a fine forest. 

The commoner arborescent species on the part of the ridge of which 
I am speaking are Pistada Icntimis ; Laiirvs nobilis, the true laurel ; 
the Aleppo pine, ArhuUis andrachnc ; and Qncrvm pm^do-coccifera^ 
the prickly oak. To most travellers in Syria it will be matter of 
surprise to learn that this unhappy shrub would, if let alone, grow 
kito a gigantic tree. One specimen, I believe, is known which 
measures thirty-seven feet in circumference. 

Blit now some reader, of a practical turn of mind, will ask : 
Well, after having reached your destination and gone half-way back 
to India, what advantages had Haifa to offer to recompense you for a 
very long and very costly journey ? Was there any society ? 

Absolutely none. We made it our head-quarters from November 
to the end of April, and our wildest dissixiation consisted of having, on 
one .occasion, th^ee passing travellers at dinner. ^ . 

Were your communications with the outer world as easy and regular 
as when you were in India ? • ♦ 

Very much the reverse.* They were kept up by a Turkish post 
from Beyrout and a little Austrian mail steamer from Port Said. The 
Turkish post was about as irregular as most Turkish institutions, and 
the Austrian mail steamer very sensibly preferred not encountering 
heavy weather to delivering our letters with exemplary punctuality. 

But at least all letters and parcels came at last ? 

No, indeed they did not ! Hardly anything came which some of 
the worthy people, through whose hands they had to pass, considered 
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to be worth' taking. They were considered as tax, tribute, and custom 
by goodness knows whom, but certainly by some one. Luckily, how- 
ever, newspapers, books, and ordinary letters did not strike these 
worthy people as likely to be of much value to them, and so they came 
usually, though by no means always, to hand. 

But the Turkish officials were naturally anxious to assist English 
people who tried Haifa as a health resort, in the hope that other 
English people might be tempted to do the same, and create at last a 
Nice or Cannes beneath Mount Carmel ? 

The very last thing which the Turkish officials desire to do is to 
help any English people to come to Palestine, except as mere tourists 
for a rapid run of a week or two. They abhor all Europeans, and at 
this moment they abhor Englishmen a good deal more than an^ 
other Europeans. More thw any other Englishman, I think, they 
abhor Mr. Oliphant, and they had persuaded themselves that I was 
with him in some villanous design for the annexation of the 
country.^ What more natural, when he w^ent off to England to bring 
out the remarkable book which he has lately published, than that 
they should suppose he had gone to render an account of his steward- 
ship to his wicked employers in London, and that I had come to carry 
on his evil work ! Everything I did, accordingly, was watched and 
reported most carefully by telegraph to the Vali of Syria. Uncom- 
monly dull reading that poor man must have had ! People say he 
died of poison,; I prefer to consider that he died of those telegrams, 
fieaders of Henry Heine will remember the quatrain : 

*' Er liest Ihm Gcdiclite von Matzerath 
Ein Dolch ist jede Zeile I 

Der arme Tyrann friih odor sp&t * 

Stirbt er Yor Langeweile ! 

What, then, was your reward ? In the fijst place, the winter and 
.spring climate of Haifa is beyond all comparison the finest I know, 
and I know, amongst others, those of Hydres, Algiers, Nice, Borne, 
Naples, Sicily, Egypt, and Ootacamund. In the second place, Haifa 
forms on excellent basis for a series of journeys in Syria and Palestine. 
In the third place, the interest of the history of these countries is so 
gr^tjthat it is a real delight to be forced back to the study of it by 
finding onedelf in the scenes amidst which it was enacted. In 
the fourth place, I knew something of the flora of the French 
Biviera, as well as that of Algiers ; and I^iad a great curiosity about 
the flora of the eastern lip of the great Mediterranean basin. Out 
reward was received in health and gratified curiosity. 

It took but little trouble to arrange the scaffolding of, life. Horses 
were easily bought, sufficient for all purposes : one admirable, a finer 
Arab tli&n any one could have bought in India for more than twice 
the moUey I gave for him. The necessaries and usual comforts of 
civilized existence, with the single exception of batter, about which 
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there was some little trouble at first, were readily obtainable, and, as 
1 had not the faintest desire to buy land, to intrigue politically, to 
found schools, to convert anybody, or to do anything of any sort or 
kind that codd improve the country, my relations with the Turkish 
officials were few. 

I was kept well informed of the way in which they watched all my 
proceedings, but these proceedings being directed solely to the objects 
I have mentioned above — ^the finding of a good winter climate, the 
examination of the flora, historical study, and a long series of excur- 
sions — ^they were eh/imaeroA lomhvnatUes in mem. If it amused them 
to try to read a political meaning into the harmless and humdrum 
telegrams which I occasionally received or sent, just as it amused 
l^m to suppose that a friend of Mr. Oliphant’s was building fortifica- 
tions near the south-east end of Carmel, when he was making 
vineyard terraces, why should they not have had that gratification ? 
After the usual exchange of civilities with the Kaimakom of Haifa 
and the Mutessarif of Acre, I left them to dream dreams as to my 
designs to their hearts' content, and betook myself to my own 
pursuits after the fashion which I propose to relate in a future 
paper. 


MoDirrsTUAKT E. Gbant Duff. 



LITERARY IMMORTALITY. 


I T is a commonplace of literature that the truly successful vmter 
is he whoso works live. “Popularity by itself,” so it runs, 
“is no test of merit; the true test is lasting populjirity. Works 
which are remembered when the authors have passed away, these 
are the works of sterling merit, and the groat literary works are 
those which are not for an age, but for all time.” 

Now I can readily understand that works which are not really good 
will soon pass into oblivion. We know that fashion may give a 
momentary popularity to an affected style or a morbid vein of senti- 
ment, but it is equally obvious that fashion has commonly but||k short 
term. What is not so obvious is why sterling merit, or even great 
merit, should have the jJower of making a literary work immortal. 
For may not the most striking truths become trite after a certain 
time by repetition ? 

Some people seem to think that truth and simplicity, or, as they 
say, nature, is by itself sufficient to immortalize a writer. “ The 
primal feelings of human nature are always the same ; what comes 
from the heart will make its way unerringly to the heart.” But why 
should •men be at the pains to read what they have read perhaps a 
hundred times before, simply becaTgse it is naturally expressed? 
Some time ago an old acquaintance of mine, who had fallen into dis- 
tressed circumstances, asked me to aid him in procuring admission for 
bis poetiy into some magazine. Ho sent me some specimens, and 
called my attention to one in particular, which he said he was sure I 
Aould admit to be true poetiy. I was in despair. Yes, in a certain 
smse, it was true poetry; that is, it expressed genuine feeling in 
naturri language, describing how the writer’s mind was elevated 
and .soothed when he looked up at the starry heavens. But'frhat 
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then ? I felt sure that no editor would admiti^into his columns the 
truest poetry on a subject so utterly exhausted. Now by this time 
many subjects liavo been exhausted. Omnia jam vidgata / Goethe 
himself said ho knew not what he should have done if he had been 
bom in England, if he had grown up always aware of Shakespeare 
behind him, always aware that everything worthy to be said had 
been said already. 

But will not this reflection, if we give way to it, carry us very far ? 

If no writer can expect to live unless he have something which 
is and will always remain peculiar to himself, not to be found 
elsewhere, who can be safe ? Can there bo such a thing as literary 
immortality ? And indeed, when I find Southey or Macaulay speaking 
0^ their own works as likely to be read a thousand years hence, I 
confess I feel astonished at such a sanguine anticipation. 

It strikes me that this easy way of speaking about literary immor- 
tality could never have grown up among us but for the influence of 
a certiun obvious historic fact — namely, that a considerable number of 
writers actually have lived in memory two thousand years, and that 
these writers, though in general pure in style, aro not in all cases 
of quite transcendent merit. I mean of course the Greek and Latin 
classics. 

Livy has lived two thousand years ; why should not Macaulay also 
expect to do so ? Southey might fancy himself not inferior to Statius 
or Valerius Placcus. Now these ancient classics aro kept by our 
system of education always before our minds. The importance that 
is still assigned to them, the prodigious amount* of industry that is 
still bestowed upon them after two thousand years, cannot escape us, 
and cannot fail to give rise to a theory, more or less unconscious and 
vague, of the fates that attend books, and of the immortality that 
awaits some books. We* see a whole series of writers in tlio great 
times of Athens and Rome acquiring the rank of classics, rising above 
the fluctuations of fashion into a region of stability, translated to a 
sort of sky of posthumous fame. We see that no change of tim^ 
affects them any longer. Why should not this happen again ? Indeed^ 
in modem Europe we see a phenomenon not wholly difierent. Modem 
Italy, France, England and Germany, have their classics, their nefiea 
of consecrated writers, who are ^compared to the classics of Greefce. 
and Rome. ' This is why dt seems not extravagant for a writer of 
the present day to look forward to a similar immortality, and to flatter 
himself with the hope that he too will be read two thousand years 
hence. 

Now, if we jfMect a moment we shall recognize that the analogy ^ 
of Greece and Some does not really hold. The posthumous fortune Gi| : 
the classics has been very special ; it cannot be expected to befidl thQ . 
modems. If they hate maintained their ground, it has not, been 
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purely by merit, bat yf a series of very peculiar accidents, wbidi are 
not likely to recor. I need not dwell upon these accide(i]|(8, they iure 
known to all of us : the confusion of languages in the later Empire, the 
inroad of barbarism, the decay of intelligence, which made men look 
back upon the age of the classics as a height from which the world 
had fallen. 

See with what reverence Dante speaks of Statius. And my col* 
league, Profes&Oi* Skeat, tells mo that he continually detects the 
influence of Statins both in Boccaccio and Chaucer. Now, what 
great merit has Statins, that his influence should continue so potent 
twelve hundred years after his death ? Well, those generations knew 
no Greek, and those who could not read of the Theban War in the 
Attic tragedians might naturally prize the Thebais. His immortality, 
in short, is an accident. 

T'hus by the decay and confusion of Europe the Latin classics were 
carried over the first thousand years. So much being gained, they 
acquired a new title to attention, for thereafter they appeared as 
monuments of an extinct civilization. If in the present day they are 
so interesting to students, this is partly because of the vast amount of 
history of all kinds which they hold in solution ; 'it is not purely the 
result of their literary excellence. 

Now no similar prospect lies before the writers of the modem 
world. ' It is not likely either that a long period of decay wiU set in, 
daring which literary production will almost cease, or that a thousand 
years hence scholars will have to reconstruct with immense labour the 
lost history of our age from a few predous writings preserved in the 
ruins of the British Museum. 

We may expect that literature will have a long continuous life, 
during which it will never sink below a certain level, will not be bar- 
barized, or disabled by the wont of a serviceable language, and in which 
tbe writings of each period vnll be preserved securely, since libraries 
will not be burned by Norsemen or Arabs. Now these are wholly 
different conditions from those which have conferred immortality 
upon the ancients. When Horace and Ovid predicted so confidently 
their own immortality, they perhaps saw that there was a barbaric 
world* in Gaul, $pain, and Britun, where they could not but 
occupy the position of teachers, of “wells of Latin undefiled." 
What similar prospects has a modem tvriter? Each generation 
has now its own writers, and what a multitude of writers! We 
are abundantly supplied, so that we can occupy every vacant half- 
hour with some book which we never saw before, and which is expressly 
adapted to our circumstances. There is reading of every kind — steading 
fat the invalid’s room, reading for convalescence, reading for journeys, 
long or short, reading for youth, for boyhood, for infamy, reading on 
great subjeots and on small, reading in which great sahjects ore treated 
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as if Jihey were small, reading in whidi small snbjects are treated as if 
the^ were great ; and under all these heads an enormous over-supply. 
Against such an overwhelming oompetiiion of now hooks it is difficult 
to imagine how old books can bear up. At least, in np former 
age have candidates for -a literary immortality been situated so dia> 
advantageously. ^ 

It is to be remembered that of the innumerable new books a con* 
siderable number positively must be read, while we are under no 
compulsion to read an old favourite again for the tenth time. It ia 
also to bo considered that the average of books tends to improve, so ‘ 
that a man would by no means condemn his intellect to starvation who 
should resolve to retd new books only, who iffionld mako a vow never 
to read any book twice. Moreover, in an age when knowledge in- 
creases rapidly, many new ideas are propounded, and the point of view 
changes ffist, only a very original and pecqliar vein of thought is likely 
to hold public attention long. That is, while new books gain, old 
books lose, in comparative worth. 

But, it may be urged, after all, the Greek and Latin classics are 
not the only established classics. It can by no means be asserted 
in general that a decay of culture or a confusion of languages must 
take place before a series of authors can receive the sort of apotheosis 
we have described. The modem languages, too, have classics whose 
position is not less assured, and would be just as eminent if only they 
were admitted to the same place in education. In modem Eprope 
languages have not fallen into decay, libraries have not often been 
destroyed, since the times of Dante or Shakespeoi^, and yet Dante and 
Shakespeare are reverenced in the same way as .dBlscbylus or Virgil, 
and seem as little likely to be superseded by later rivals, or crowded 
out in the growing multitnde of authors. And what Dante mid 
Shakespeare achieved wb may imagine that Goethe or Hugo will be 
seen to have achieved also when a few more centuries have passed. 

I do not here call in question the possibility that, once or twice in 
a century some author may appear so profoundly original that later 
times may cherish his wcrks as inestimable and irreplaceable. 1 do> 
not. refer to supreme authors, whether andent or modem. literary 
immortality of thatfwrt must be considered by itsejf. > It is when 'less 
exceptional puthors are proclain^, or proclaim themselves, immortat 
that I have my misgivingsf when the ordinary man of letters, eminent 
jjorhaps in his generation, is described in obituary notices as having 
produced *^perhaps two or three works that are likely to live,” or 
when such a man, in reviewing his own career, says that “ he is, 
indeed, consdous of many fiulures, but yet feels a modest confidence 
that posterity will place him in the rank which he feels he deserves.” 
This is a view which is .rendered tenable by the example of such 
^ andents-~not as Hommr or Virgil— but as Tibullns or Statins. It is 
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because writers of no pre-eminent genius have lived two thousand 
years that at the present time the successful writer of a season flatters 
himself with the prospect of wilting for posterity. 

Well, but cannot examples of this, too, be produced from modem 
timos ? In modem times, too, do not writers seem to live on from 
centuiy to century, and to hold the rank of classics, who have little 
resemblance to Shakespeare or Dante, and a good deal of resemblance 
to the ordinary successful writer of a season. Every great European 
nation keeps quite a long list of its classical authors, which form on 
unbroken series, like the series of kings or presidents. To win a 
place by the aid of good luck in such a series may seem scarcely more a 
wild ambition in the ordinaiy man of letters thah*^ become President 
is out of the reach of the ordinaiy American citizen. We call Addison 
and Johnson and Pope English classics. Tlieir works are said to live ; 
yet can we consider these works as so absolutely inimitable, unap- 
proachable ? May not a modest man of letters cherish the hope that, 
a hundred years hence, his essays or poems may have a position in 
English literature as established as the 'Spectator or the llamiler or the 
“ Essay on Man ” ? 

Hardly, as it seems to me. The conditions of literature are too 
much altered. 

There is an age for each nation when its language has not yet been 
adapted to the purposes of literature. The different styles have not 
been distinguidied. The vrords proper to prose and ixiotry, to business or 
conversation, or grave argument and philosophy, lie in a confused heap. 
This age must' last till masterpieces appear which may serve as models 
in the different styles. In each language, therefore, the earliest 
masterpieces are of exceptional importance, and naturally hold a 
pectfliar rank. The classics of the modena languages, under the 
Dantes and Shakespeares, are, for the most part, classics in this sense. 
They are peculiar, therefore, to the immaturity of the language. A 
time arrives when their function is exhausted. Addison taught us how 
to write easy prose, Johnson how to write weighty and digi^ed prose. 
Pope ^ve us the model of a .certain kind of poetry. These writers, 
therefore, wore for a long time justly called classics, becaura in their 
respective styles they led the way and famished 9ie models. -Now, in 
the present period of the Huiopean hftigua^s, not much room is left for 
distinction of this particular kind. The work is done once for all^ 
vavra SiSaarai, c^ovet Si mlpara modem snter mi^t 

-surpass Addison in ease, or Johnson in gravify, . or rape in t|^e ^ 
bnlliancy of his Cbuplets, without wimiing a rank m lit^ture at all 
fiinilar to that of Addison, Johnson, or Pope. 

> But fuller, classics of this kind, after having discharged a useful 
fun&tian'for perhaps a century, are allowed to retain a conventional 
rank aver aftei:]frards. They keep fkeir title after th^ have retired 
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fr^m active work. There is such a tihing. as a Classic Emeritus. ThQ 
presetit generatloa does not really nse Addison as a model for prose, 
nor Pope for poeliy. Their reign is jffr&e long since, like the reign of 
the Stnart dynasty. Yet they ^ st^ called classics, ^ut the title is 
honoriuy or conventional. And from the habit of using the term in 
thia secondary sense we gradually 'lose all clear perception of its mean* 
ing. On our long list of national classics wo allow to appear, by the 
side of the two or three names, whicdi are truly immortal, not only a 
number of such retired classics, but also a good many who never had 
any real right to the title. Literary historians think it necessary to 
assign to «ach period its classic or classics, and to inako out their list 
they ai#often driven to insert names of which nothing more con be 
said than that they were famous in them time. And then these names 
acquire an artificial bnportance through the industry of the literary 
historian, who classifies them, traces their succession, distinguishes 
their tendencies — ^in shwt, discusses them with laborious care. Where, 
as in Germany, the literary historian is very busy and does his work 
with conscientious thoroughness,’ he calls into existence in this manner 
a whole "Valhalla of the illustrious obscure. What volumes have 
commemorated the German classics from the Reformation to Lessing ! 
For two centuries author succeeds author. Now it is Eischart, now 
Opitz, or Gryphius, or Hofimannawaldau, or Gunther, or Brockes. The 
most ample justice is done to each, and the reader is loft to discover 
by accident that of all these writers scarcely one is ever looked at by 
. the Germans of the present day ! 

Surely, the breeze of modem competition will shake all these dead 
leaves from the wood of literature. As the demands of contemporary 
literature grow more importunate, and less time can be allowed to the 
so-called classics, we shall begin to call in question these honorary and 
complimentaiy titles. Literary immortality will begin to be defined 
more strictly. Qply those authors will in the long run stand the 
fiery trial whom the world cannot do without. An author will only 
be smd to live when influence really goes forth from him — ^this only 
will in the end pass for immortality ; and the term will cease ’to be 
applied to the author who has merely been embalmed ly literary 
historians'. , 

What do I conclude ? Is it ^at for the future there will be no 
more literary immortality ?* We might indeed almost fear that in the 
growing, abuzidance of new books we may be driven to a sort of literary 
Statute of ‘Limitations, by which only a fixed period of twenty or 
Airty years might be granted, to the best authors. But I do not go 
'this length. .1 believe that other palms will yet be won, that writers 
will still arise who will be read for a hundred years ; as to a thousand 
I had rather not q>eak. The conclusicm I would draw is rather this ; 

, every one who ’writes attn as high as poitoible ; let hi™ write to his 
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ideal, and I 7 all meaxus let him treat with contempt the paseing c^ini^ 
of the day. But I would not hare him write for posterily, or flatter 
himself that some future age wi|l do him justice if his contemporaries 
neglect him. tilt may indeed prove so, but posteiily is likely to be 
very busy ; I doubt whether it will find the time for redressing any 
injustices that the present age may commit. Bather, I imagine, it will 
be so overburdened with good literature that it will be farced to lighten 
the ship, that it will have to consign deliberately to oblivion much 
that it might have desired to remember. 

If we put aside the misleading analogy of the ancient classics we 
may form some conclusions, from what we already know o£ the post- 
humous fortune of modem authors, as to the course which polterity is 
likely to take. What writers have already held their ground for a 
hundred or two hundred years ? That is, observe well, with the 
geneihl public. The question is not, what writers are discussed 
by literary historians, or may chance to be still consulted for 
their curiosity, for language interesting to philologers, or for the 
historical information they may furnish, or for their quainteess. 
The question is, what books older than a hundred years still 
appeal to us and affect ns as if they had been written yesterday? 
What books still give us not merely pleasure, but such keen pleasure, 
that we would, honestly, rather read them than we would ijpad the 
books of the season ? 1 find, for my own part, that a good many old 

books give me real pleasure — mean, considered purely as literature 
— ^but that not many give me so much pleasure that I should prefer 
them to what is newer. I read many as historical documents, and 
many more partly as documents and portly as literature, but very few 
as literature solely. And so I am led to thiuk that real literary im- 
mortality is exceedingly rare. I will illustrate what I mean by saying 
that from the Elizabethan age to the end of the seventeenth century 
almost the only English works which seem to me to ^joy immortality are 
Shakespeare, Milton’s poems. Bacon’s “ Essays,” and the *' Pilgrim’s 
Progress ; ” for these are the only works (except a few lyrics, such as 
some of Herrick’s) which are still interesting purely as literature. 

You will ask, perhaps, how about Diyden ? Well, I do occasionally 
take down Diyden, but when I ask myself what interests me in 
“Absalom and Achitophel,” 1 find that the interest is in a great d^free 
historical, consisting in the glimpse the poem gives of a past phase 
of thought and politics. When I deduct this, there remrins, no doubt, 
a certain modicum of interest which is purely literary ; I admire the 
sprightliness of the style and versification. But I do not admire this 
t/ncrngh. As pure literature, Dryden’s works do not, to my mind, hold 
their own m the competition with the writers of the day. 

What, in short, is literary immortality ? A permanent claim upon 
the time of human beings. Now, the whole amount of time we can 
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give to books is limited, and the number o^ authors who compete for 
a share of it is constantly increasing, while by far the largest half 
must always be reserved for contempprary literature. Surely, then, it 
is the height of presumption when any writer short of a Shakespeare 
urges such a permanent claim. But another inference may be drawn 
— namely, that since it is a question of dividing a limited total into 
parts^ the claim which is most likely to be allowed is that which asks 
for the smallest paii). Experience confirms this. Some writers hold 
a secure literary immortality, because their writings are so small that 
they are never felt to be in the way. Such are Gray and Goldsmith. 
And many lyrists keep their names in perpetual memory by a few happy 
stanzas. Indeed, in lyric poetry there really is literary immortality. 
But room can rarely be found in Fame’s conveyance for large works. 
Thus many persons who open Eichardson arc greatly struck by his 
genius ; nevertheless, few of them read his works. The Simple truth 
is that life is not long enough. However much I m%y admire George 
Eliot, I cannot imagine that a hundred years hence people will find 
time to read Middlemarch ; ” at the utmost 1 can conceive that g Silaa 
Mamer ” may survive. On the other hand, 1 find no difficulty in 
believing that much of Tennyson will be still as familiarly known then 
as it is now. 

ScMcely any long book really lives except “ Don Quixote.” 

Ana among the many happy gifts of Shakespeare the most fortunatd' 
for his fame has been that prodigious condensation in which lie excels 
all writers, and which enables him to put into, the five acts of a play 
as much matter as servos other writers for the* three volumes of a. 
novel. 

J. R. Seelkv. 
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F W words aro at present more wantonly abused than tbo words 
Sodtdism and JState-Socialism. They are tossed about at random i 
as if their meaning, as was said of the spelling of former generations, 
was a mere affair of private judgment. There is, in truth, a great 
deal of Socialism in the employment of the word ; little respect is paid 
* to the previous appropriation of it ; and especially since it ha^>ecomo, 
as has been said, hoffiihiff, men press forward from the most unlikely 
quarters, claim kindred with the Socialists, and strive for the honour 
of being called by .their name. Many excellent persons, for example, 
have no better pretext to advance for their claim than that they also 
feel a warm sentiment of interest in the cause of the poor. Church- 
men* whose duties bring them among the poor aro very naturally 
touched with a sense of the miseries they observe, and certain of 
them, who may perhaps without offence be said to love the cause 
well more than wisely, come to public platforms and declare them- 
selves Socialists — Socialists, they will sometimes explain, of an older 
and purer confession than the Social Democratic Federation, but still 
good and genuine Socialists — merely because the religion they 
preach is a gospel of moral equality before God, and of fraternal 
•responsibility among men, whose very test in the end is the test of 
human kindness — “ Inasmuch as ye did ^t not to one of the least 
of these My brethren, ye did it not to Me.” But Sodalism is not 
a feeling for the poor, nor yet for the responsibilities of society in 
connection with their poverty ; it is neither what is called humani- 
taiianism, nor what is called altruism ; it is not an ftflaii* of fAnling 
at all, but of organization, and the feeling it breathes may not 
be altruistic. The revolutionary Socialists of the Continent, for 
instance, are animated by* as vigorous a spirit of self-interest and an 
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6V611 nLoro bitter cl&ss antagonism than a trade union or a land* 
league. They fight for a particular claim of right— the utterly 
unjustifiable claim to the whole product of labour— and they propose 
to turn the world upside down by a vast scheme of social rec6nstrac- 
• tion in order to get thciir unjust, delusive, and mischievous idea 
realized. The gauge of tKir Socialism therefore must, after all, be 
looked for in their claim and their remedy, and not in the vague 
sympathies of a benevolent spectator who, without scrutinizing either 
the one or the other, thinks he will call himself a Socialist because he 
feels that there is much in the lot of the poor man that might be 
mended, and that the rich might be very properly and reasonably 
asked to make some sacrifices for their brethren’s sake out of their 
abundance. The philanthropic spectator suffers from no scarcity of 
words to express his particular attitude if he desires to so ; why 
tl^en should he not leave Socialists the enjoyment of their vocable ? 

There is often at the bottom of this sentimental patronage of 
Socialism the not unchivalrous but mistaken idea that the or^nary 
self-interest of the world has been glorified by economists iAto^ a 
sacred and all-sufficing principle which it would be interfering with 
the designs of J^rovidence to restrict, and that therefore it is only 
right to side with Socialism as a protest against the position taken by 
the apologists of the present system of things, without being under- 
stood to commit oneself thereby to the particular system which 
Socialism may propose to put in its place. But while the economists 
think very rightly that self-interest must always bo regarded as the 
ordinary guide of life, and that the world cannot be reasonably expected 
to become either better, or better off, if everybody were to look after 
other people’s interest (which he knows nothing about) instead of 
looking after his own (of which he at least knows something), they 
are far from showing any indifference to the danger of self-interest 
running into selfishness. On the contrary, they have constantly 
insisted — ^as the evidence we have already produced abundantly pro^s 
—that where the self-interest of the strongly placed failed to subject 
itself sponfiineously to the restraints of social justice and the respon- 
sibilities of our common humanity, it was for society to step m and* 
impose the restraints that were just and requisite, and to do so either 
by public opinion or by public authority in the way most likely to be 
practicable and effectual. ^Another thing our sentimental friends 
forget is that the Socialists of the present day have no thought of 
substituting any other general economic motive in the room of self- 
interest. If they had their schemes realized to-morrow, men would 
still be paid according tOt the amount of their individual work, 
and each would work so far for his own hand. His daily motive 
would be his individual interest, though his scope of achievement 
would be severely limited* by law with the view of securing a 
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better general level of happiness in the community. The question 
between economists and Socialists is not whether Jihe claims of social 
justice are entitled to be respected, but whether the claims which 
one or other of them make really are claims of social justice 
or no. Still, so firm is the hold taken by the notion that the 
Socialists are the special champions of social justice, that one 
of our most respected prelates has actually defined Socialism in that 
sense. The Bishop of Bochester, in his Pastoral Letter to his Clergy 
last new year, takes occasion, while warning the younger brethren 
against the too headlong philanthropy which “ scouts what is known 
as the science of political economy,” to describe Socialism as “ the 
science of maintaining the right proportion of equity and kindness 
while adjudicating the various claims which individuals and society 
mutually make upon each other.” In reality, Socialism would be 
better defined as a system that outsteps the right proportioi\ of 
equity and kindness, and sets up for the masses claims that are devoid 
of proportion and measure of any kind, and whoso injustice and peril 
often arise from that very circumstance. 

If bishops carry the term off to one quarter, philosophers carry it 
to another. Some identify Socialism with the associative principle 
generally, and see it manifested fci the growth of one form of organ- 
ization as much as in the growth of another, or at most they may 
limit it to the int(»rvention of the associative principle in things 
industrial, and in that event they would consider a joint-stock com- 
pany, or a co-operative store, or perhaps a building like Queen Anne's 
Mansions, or the common-stair system of Scotland, to be as genuine^ 
exhibitions of Socialism as the Collectivism or Anarchism of the 
Continental factions or the . State monopolies of Prince Bismarck. 
But a joint-stock company is no departure from — it is rather an 
extension of — the present regime of private property, free competition, 
and self-interest ; and why should it be described by the same name 
lb a system whose chief pretension is to supersede that riginic by a 
better ? Another very common definition of Socialism — ^perhaps the 
most common of all, and the last to which we shall refer here— is 
that Socialism is the general principle of giving society the greatest 
possible conttol over the life of the individual, in contradistinction 
to the opposite principle of individualism, which is taken to be the 
principle of giving the individual the greatest possible immunity from 
the control of society. Any extension of the authority of the State, any 
fresh regulation of the transactions of individual citizens, is often 
pronounced to be Socialistic without asking what the object or nature 
of the regulations may be. Socialism isadentified with any enlarge- 
•ment, and individualism with any contraction, of the functions of 
government. But the .world has not been made on this Socialist 
principle alone, nor on this individualist principle alone, and it can 
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neither be explained nor amended by means of the one without the 
other. Abstractions of that order afford us little practical guidance. 
The Socialists of real life are not men who are bent on increasing 
Government control for the mere sake of increasing Government control. 
There are broad tracts of the individual’s life they would leave free from 
social control ; they would givte him, for example, full property in his 
house and furniture during his lifetime, and the right to spend his 
income, once he had earned it, in his own way. Their scheme, if 
carried out, might be found to compel them to restrict this latter 
right, but their own desire and belief undoubtedly is that the in- 
dividual would have more freedom of the kind then than ho has now. 
They seek to extend Government control only because, and only so far 
as, they b^eve Government control to be necessaiy and fitted to 
realize certain theories of right and well-being which they think it 
incumbent on organized society to realize; and consequently the 
thing that properly characterizes their position, is not so much the 
degree of their confidence in the powers of the State as the nature of 
the theories of right for which they invoke its intervention. And 
just as Socialists do not enlarge the bounds of authority from the mere 
love of authority, so their opponents do not resist the enlargement from 
the mere hatred of authority. They raise no controversy about the ab- 
stract legitimacy of Government encroachments on the sphere of private 
capital or of legal enlargements of the |ights or privileges of labour. 
There is no Socialism in that ; the Socialism only comes in when the 
encroachments are made on a field where Government administration 
is unlikely to answer and where the rights conferred are rights to 
which labour can present no just and reasonable claim. 

It will be objected that this is to reduce Socialism to a’mere matter 
of more or less. The English economists, it will bo said, practised a 
little Socialism, because Ihey allowed the use of State means to 
elevate the condition of the working-classes or to provide for the 
wants of the general coraniunity ; and the Continental Social Democrats 
only practise a little more Socialism when they cry for a working-class 
State or for the progressive nationalization of all industries. But in 
practical life the measure is everything. So many grains of opium will 
cure, so many more will kill. The important thing for acjjusting claims 
must always be to get the right meja-sure, and the objection to Socialistic 
schemes is precisely this, that they take up a theory of distributive 
justice which is an absolutely wrong measure, or else some vague theory 
of disinheritance which contains no measure at all. They would nation- 
alize industries without paying any respect to their suitability for Govern- 
ment management, simply because they want to see all industries nation- 
alized ;• and they would grant all manner of compensating advantages 
to the working-class as instalments of some vague claim, either of 
economic right from which they are alleged 'to have been ousted 
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the system of capitalism, or of aboriginal natural right from which they 
are said to have been disinherited by the general arrangements of society 
itself. What distinguishes their position and makes it Socialism is there- 
forQ precisely this absence of measure or of the right measure, and 
one great advantage of the English doctrine of social politics which 
I expounded in a previous article, is that it is able to supply this 
indispensable criterion. That doctrine would limit the industrial 
undertakings of the State to such as it possessed natural advantages 
for conducting successfully, and the State’s part in social reform to 
securing for the people tlio essential conditions of all humanb living, 
of all normal and progressive manhood. It would interfere, indeed, 
as little as possible with liberty of speculation ; because it recognizes 
that the best way of promoting social progress and prospjprity is to 
multiply the opportunities, and with the opportunities the incentives, 
of talent and capital ; but, while giving the strong their head, in the 
belief that they will cany on the world so far .after them, it would 
insist on the public authority taking sharp heed that no large section 
of the common people bo suffered to fall permanently behind in the 
race, to lose the very conditions of further progress, and to lapse into 
ways of living which the opinion of. the time thinks unw'orthy of our 
common humanity. Now, State-Socialism disregards these limits, 
straying generally far beyond them, and it may not improperly^ be 
defined as the system w'hicli requires the State to do work it is unfit 
to do in order to invest the working-classes with privileges they have 
no right to get. " 

The term State-Socialism originated in Germany a few years ago to 
express the antithesis not of free, voluntary, or Christian Socialism, as 
seems frequently to bo imagined here, but of revolutionary Socifilism, 
which is always considered to bo Socialism proper because it is the only 
form of the system that is of any serious moment at the present day. 
State-Socialism has the same general aims as Socialism proper, only it 
would cany out its plans^ gradually by means of the existing State, 
instead of firat overturning the existing State by revolution and 
establishing in its place a new political organization for the purpose, 
the Social Democratic Republic- There are Socialists who fancy they 
have but at any^moment to choose a government and issue a decree, as 
Napoleon once did — “ Let misery bo abolished this day fort.night ” — and 
miseiy would be abolished that day fortnight. But the State-Socialists 
are unable to share this simple faith. • They are State-Socialists not 
because they have more confidence in the State than other Socialists, but 
because they have less. They consider it utterly futile to expect a 
democratic community ever to be able to create a political executive 
that should be powerful enough to carry through the entire Socialistic 
programme. Like the Social Conservatives of all countries, like our 
own Young England party 'for example, or the Tory Democrats of the 
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present generation, they combine a warm zeal for popular amelioration 
wit^ a profound distrust of popular government ; but when compared 
Yirith other Socialists they take a very sober view of the capacity of 
government of any kindj and although they believe implicitly in the 
“ Social Monarchy of the Hohenzollems,” they doubt whether the 
strongest monarchy the world has ever seen would be strong enough to 
effect a Socialistic reconstruction of the industrial system without 
retaining the existence for many centuries to come of the undent 
institutions of private property and inheritance. 

All that is at least very frankly acknowledged by Rodbertus, the 
remarkable but overrated thinker whom the State-Socialists of Germany 
have chosen for their father. Rodbertus was always regarded as a 
great oraclei. by Lassalle, the originator of the present Socialist agita- 
tion, and his authority is constantly quoted by tlu^ most eminent 
luminary among the State-Socialists of those latter days, Prince 
Bismarck’s economic adviser, Professor Adolph Wagner, who says it 
was Rodbertus that first shed on him ‘‘ the Damascus light that tore 
from his eyes the scales of economic individualism.” Rodbertus 
had lived for a quarter of a century in a political sulk against 
the Hohenzollems. Though he had served as a Minister of State, he 
threw up his political career rather than accept a Constitution as a 
mere royal favour; lie refused to work under it or recognize it by so 
much as a vote sit the polls. But when the power of the Hohcnzol- 
lems became established by the victories of Kdniggratz and Sedan, and 
when they embarked qn their new policy of State-Socialism, Rodbertus 
developed into ono of their most ardent worshipper!*. Their new social 
policy, it is true, was avowedly adopted as a corrective of Socialism, 
as a kind of inoculation with a milder type of the disease in onler to 
procure immunity from a more malignant ; but J3ismarck contended at 
the same time that it was nothing but the old traditional policy of the 
House of .Prussia, who had long before placed the right of existence 
and the right of labour in the Statute-book of the country, and whoso 
most illustrious member, Frederick the Groat, used to be fond of calling 
himself “ the beggars’ king.” Under these circumstances Rodbertus 
came to place the whole hope of the future in the “ Social Monarchy 
of the Hohenzollems,” and ventured to prophesy that a Socialist 
emperor wopld yet be bom to that House who would mle possibly 
with a rod of iron, but would always rule for the greatest good of the 
labouring class. Still, even under a dynasty of Socialist emperors 
Rodbertus gave five hundred years for the completion of the economic 
revolution he contemplated, because he acknowledged it would take all 
that time for society to acquire the moral principle and habitual firmness 
of will which would alone enable it to dispense with the institutions 
of private property and inheritance without suffering serious injuiy. 

In theory Rodbertus was a believer in the modem Social-Democratic 
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doctrine of the labourer’s right to the full product of his labour — ^the 
doctme which gives itself out as Scientific Socialism ” because it) is 
got by combining a misunderstanding of Kicardo’s theory of wages 
with a misunderstanding of the same economist’s theory of value-*— and 
which would abolish rent, interest, profit, and all forms of “ labourless 
income,” and give the entire gross product to the labourer, because by 
that , union of scientific blunders it is made to appear that the labourer 
has produced the whole product himself. Bodbertus in fact claimed 
to be the author of that doctrine, and fought for the prioriiy with 
Marx, though in reality the English Socialists had drawn the same 
conclusions from the same blunders long before either of them ; but 
author or no author of it, his sole reason for touching the work of 
social reform at all was to get that particular claim of right recognized. 
Yet for five hundred years Rodbertus will not wrong the labourers by 
granting them their full rights. He admits that without tho assistance 
of the private capitalist during that interval labourers would not 
produce so much work, and therefore could not earn so much wages as 
they do now ; and consequently, in spite of his theories, he declines to 
suppress rent and interest in the meantime, and practically tells the 
labourers they must wait for the full product of labour till tho time 
comes when they can produce the full product themselves. That is 
virtually to confess that while the claim may be just then, it is unjust 
now ; and although Rodbertus never makes that acknowledgment, he is 
content to leave the claim in abeyance and to put forward in its place, 
as a provisional ideal of just distribution more conforaiable to the pre- 
sent situation of things, the claim of tho labourer to a progressive 
share, step for stop with the capitalist, in tho results of the increasing 
productivity given to labour by inventions and machinery. He thought 
that at present, so far from getting the whole product of labour, the 
labourer was getting a less and less share of its products every day, 
and though this can be easily shown to be a delusive fear, Rodbertus’s 
State-Socialism was devised to counteract it. 

' For this purpose the first requisite was the systematic management 
of all industries by the State. The final goal was to be State property 
as well as State management, but for the greater part of five centuries 
the system wou|d be private property and State management. Sir 
Rowland Hill and the English railway nationalizers proposed that the 
State should own the lines, but that the companies should continue to 
work them ; Rodbertus’s idea, on the contraiy, is that the State shbuld 
work, but not own. But then the State should manage everything 
and everywhere. Co-operation and joint-stock management were as 
objectionable to him as individual management. He thought it a 
mere delusion to suppose, as some Socialists did, that the growth of 
joint-stock companies and co-operative societies is a step in historical 
evolution towards a Sociali&ft rigime. It was just the opposite ; it was 
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individual property in a worse form, and he always told his friend 
Las^alle that it was a hopeless dream to expect to bring in the reign 
of justice and brotherhood by his plan of founding productive 
assodi^ons on State credit, because productive societies really led 
the other way, and created batches of joint-stock property, which he 
said would make itself a thousand times more bitterly hated than the 
individual property of to-day. One association would compete with 
another, and the group on a rich mine would use their advantage 
over the group on a poor one as mercilessly as private capitalists do 
now. iffothing would answer in the end but State property, and 
nothing would conduce to State property but State management, 

The object of all this intervention, as we have said, is to realize a 
certain ideal or standard of fair wages — the standard according to which 
a fair wage is one that grows step by step with the productive capacity 
of the country ; and the plan Kodbertus proposes to realize it by is 
practically a scheme of compulsory profit sharing. He would convert 
all land and capital into an irredeemable national stock, of which the 
present owners would be constituted the firat or original holders, which 
they might sell or transfer at pleasure but not call up, and on which 
they should receive, not a fixed rent or rate of interest, but an annual 
dividend varying with the produce or profits of the year. The produce 
of the year was to be divided into three parts : one for the landowners, 
to be shared according to the amount of stock they respectively held ; 
a second for - the capitalists, to be shared in the same way ; and the 
third for the labourers, to be shared by them according to the quantity 
of work they did, measured by- Jthe time occupi^^d and the relative 
strain of their several trades. This division was necessarily very 
arbitrary in its nature ; there was no principle whatever to decide how 
much should go to the landowners, and how much to capitcilists, and 
how much to labourers ; and although there was a rule for settling the 
price of labour in one trade as compared with the price of labour in 
another, it is a rule that would afford very little practical guidance if 
one came to apply it in actual life. At all events, llodbertus himself 
toiled for years at a working plan for his scheme of wages, but 
though he always gave out that he had succeeded in preparing one, 
he steadily refused to disclose it even to trusted admire/s like Lassalle 
and Rudolph Meyer, on the singular pretext that the world knew too 
little political economy as yet to receive it, and at his death nothing 
of the sort seems to have been discovered among his papers. Is it 
doing him any injustice to infer that he had never been able to arrive 
at a plan that satisfied his own mind as to its being neither arbitrary 
nor impracticable ? 

Now this is a good specimen of State-Socialism, because it is so 
complete and brings out so decisively the broad characteristics of the 
svstem. In the first place, it desires a progressive and indiscriminate 
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nationalization of all industries, not because it thinks they will be more 
efficiently or more economically managed in consequence of the 
change, but merely as a preliminary step towards a particular scheme 
of social reform; in the next place, that scheme of social :fj|form 
is an ideal of equitable distribution which is demonstrably false, %nd 
is admittedly incapable of immediate realization ; in the third 
place, a provisional policy is adopted in the meanwhile by pitching 
arbitrarily on a certain raeasiire of privileges and advantages that are 
to be guaranteed to the labouring classes by law as partial instal- 
ments of rights deferred or compensations for rights allegdft *to be 
taken ^way. 

It may be that not many State-Socialists are so thoroughgoing as 
Rodbertns. Few of them possibly accept his theory of the labourer’s 
right — which is virtually that the labourer has a right to everything, 
all existing wealth being considered merely an accumulation of unpaid 
labour — and few of them may throw so heavy a burden on the State as 
the whole production and the whole^distribution of the country. Bub 
they all start from some theoiy of right that is just as false, and 
they all impose work on the State which the State cannot creditably 
perform. They all think of the mass of mankind as being disinherited 
-vay-or another by the present social system, perhaps through 
the permission of private property at all, perhaps through permission of 
its inequalities. M. do Laveleyo indeed goes a step further back still. 
In an article he has contributed on this subject to the Coxtemporary 
Eeview, he uses as his motto the saying of M. Honan that Nature is 
injustice itself, and he would have speiety to • correct not merely the 
inequalities which society may have itself had a share in establishing, 
but also the inequalities of talent or opportunity which are Nature’s own 
work. Accordingly, M.de Laveleye describes himself as a State-Socialist, 
because ho thinks the State ought to make use of its legitimate 
powers for the establishment of the equality of conditions among men 
in proportion to their personal merit.” Equality of conditions and 
personal merit are inconsistent standards,, but if they wore harmonious, 
it would be beyond the power of tho State to realize them for want' 
of an effective calculus of either. 

Few State-Socialists, however, profess the purpose of correcting 
the difierences of native endowment ;t for the most part, when they 
found their policy on any theoretic idea at^all, they found it on some 
idea of historical reparation. In this country, Socialist notions always 
crop up out of the land. Qerman Socialists direct their attack 
mainly on capital, but English Socialism fastens very naturally on 
property in land, which in England is concentrated into unnaturally 
few hands*; and a claim is very commonly advanced for more or less 
indefinite compensation to the labouring class on abcount of their alleged 
disinheritance, through the institution of private property, from their 
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aboriginal or natural rights to the use of t^io earth, the common 
poqpession of the race. That is the ground, for example, which Mr. 
Spencer takes for advocating land nationalization, and Mr. Chamber- 
Iain .£0 his various claims for ransom.” The last comer is held to 
hav^l^ good a right to the free use of the earth as the first occupant ; 
and if society deprives him of that right for purposes of its own, ho is 
maintained to bo entitled to receive some equivalent, as if society 
does not already give the new-comer vastly more than it took away. 
His chances of obtaining a decent living in the world, instead of being 
reduced, have been immensely multiplied through the social system 
that has resulted from the private appropriation of land. The *primi- 
tive economic rights whose loss Socialists make the subject of so much 
lamentation are generally considered to be these four : (1) the right 
to hunt 5 (2) the right to fish ; (3) the right to -gather nuts and 
berries ; and (4) the right to feed a cow or sheep on the waste land. 
Fourier added a fifth — which was certainly a right much utilized in 
early times — the right of theft from people over. the border of the 
territory of one’s owm tribe. Lot that right be thrown in with the 
rest ; then the claim with which every English child is alleged to be 
bom, and for which compensation is asked, is the claim to a thirty- 
millionth. part of the value of these five alx)riginal uses of the soil of 
England; and what is that w'orth? Why, if the “prairie value” 
of the soil is estimated at the high figure of a shilling the acre per 
annum, it would only give every inhabitant something qjidor half-a- 
crown, and when compensation is demanded for the loss of this ridi- 
culous pittance, one calls to mind what immensely* greater compensa- 
tions the modem child is bom to. Civilization is itself a social 
property, a common fund, a people’s heritage, accumulating from one 
generation to another, and opening to the nevr-comer economic oppor- 
tunities and careers incomparably better and more numerous than the 
ancient liberties of fishing in the stream or nutting in the forest. 
The things actually demanded for the poor in liquidation of this 
alleged claim may often be admissible on other grounds altogether, 
but to ask them in the name of compensation or ransom for the loss 
of those primitive economic rights — even. though it was done by 
Spencer and Oobden — is certainly State-Socialism. « 

The favourite theory on which the German State-Socialists proceed 
seems to be that men are entitled to an equalization of opportunities, 
to an immunity, as far as human power can secure it, from the inter- 
position of chance and change. That at least is the view of Professor 
Adolph Wagner, whose position on the subject is of considerable con- 
sequence, because he is the economist-in-ordinary to the German 
Government, and has been Prince Bismarck’s principal lidvise<r in 
cozmection with all his recent social legislation. Professor Wagner 
may be taken as the most eminent and most authoritative exponent 
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of the theory of State-Spcialism, and he has very recently developed 
his views on the subject afresh in some articles in the Tubingen 
Zeitschrift fur die Oesarn/nvtm StoMswissemchaften for 1887, on 
“ Finanz-politik und Staatsozialismus.” According to Wagne;|^he 
chief aim of the State at present — in taxation and in eveiy other^lttn 
of its activity — ought to be to alter the national distribution of wealth 
to the advantage of the working-class. All politics must become 
social politics ; the State must turn workman's friend. For we have 
arrived at a new historical period ; and just as the feudal period gave 
way to the absolutist period, and the absolutist period to the consti- 
tutional, so now the constitutional period is merging in what ought to. 
be called the social period, because social ideas are very properly 
coming more and more to influence and control everything, alike in 
the region of production, in the region of distribution, and in the 
region of consumption. Now, according to Wagner, the business of 
the State-Socialist is simply to facilitate the development of this 
change — to work out the transition from the constitutional to the 
social epoch in the best, wisest, and most wholesome way for all 
parties concerned. He rejects the so-called “ Scientific Socialism ” of 
Marx and Eodbcrtus and Lassalle, and the practical policy of the 
Social-Democratic agitation ; and he will not believe either that a 
false theory like theirs can obtain a lasting influence, or that a party 
that builds itself on such a theory can over become a real power. 
But, at the syme time, ho cannot set down the Socialistic theory as a 
more philosophical speculation, or the Socialistic movement as merely 
an artificial product df agitation. The evils of both lie in the actual 
situation of things ; they arc products — ni'cessary products, he says — 
of our modem social development 5 and they will never be effectually 
quieted till that development is put on more salutary lines. They 
have a soul of truth in them, and that soul of" truth in the doctrines 
and demands of Radical Socialism is what State-Socialism seeks to 
disengage, to formulate, to realize. It is quite true, for example, that 
the present distribution of wealth, with its startling inequalities of 
accumulation and want, is historically the effect, first, of class legis- 
lation and class administration of law; and second, of mere blind 
chance operating on a legal rigime of private property and industrial 
freedom, and a state of the arts which gave the large scale of pro- 
duction decided technical advantages. In cme of his former writings 
Professor Wagner contended that German peasants lived to this day 
in mean thatched huts, simply because their ancestors had been 
impoverished by feudal exactions and ruined by wars which they had 
no voice in declaring ; and he seems to bo now as profoundly impressed 
with the b^ief that the present liberty allowed to unscrupulous specu- 
lators to utilize th^ chances and opportunities of trade at the cost of 
others is producing byils in no way less serious, which ought to be 
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checked effectiyely while there is yet time. So long as such tendencies 
are left at work, he says it is idle trying to treat Socialism with any 
cunning admixture of cakes and blows, or charging State-Socialists 
with,^ heating the oven of Social Democracy. State-Socialists, he 
codtinues^ comprehend the disease which Radical Socialists only feel 
wildly and call down fire to cure, and they are as much opposed to 
the purely working-class State of the latter as they are to the purely 
constitutional State of our modem l/iberdlisMus vulgaris, as Wagner 
calls it. 

The true Social State lies, in his opinion, between the two. What 
the new social era demands — ^the era which is already, he thinks, well 
in course of development, but which it is the business of State-Socialism 
to. help Providence to develop aright — ^is the efiective participation of 
poor and rich alike in the civilization which the increased productive 
resources of society afford the means of enjoying ; and this is to be 
brought about in two ways : first, by a systematic education of tl^e 
whole people according to a well-planned ideal of culture, and second, 
by a better distribution of the income of society among the masses. 
Now, to carry out these requirements, the idea of liberty proper to the 
constitutional era must naturally be finally discarded, and a very large 
hand must be allowed to the public authority in every department of 
human activity, whether relating to the production, distribution, or 
consumption of wealth. In the first place, in order to destroy the 
effect of chance and the utilization of chances in creating the present 
accumulations in private hands, it is necessary to divert into the public 
treasury as far as possible the whole of that -part of the national 
income which goes now, in the form of rent, interest, Br profit, into the 
pockets of the owners of land and capital, and the conductors of busi- 
ness enterprises. Wagner would accordingly nationalize (or munici- 
palize) gradually so mfich of the land, capital, and industrial under- 
takings of the country as could be efficiently managed as public pro- 
perty or public enterprises, and that would include all undertakings 
which tend to become monopolies even in private hands, or which, 
being conducted best on the large scale, are already managed under a 
form of organization which, in his opinion, has most of the faults and 
most of the merits of State management — ^viz,, the fprm of joint-stock 
companies. He would in this* way throw on the Government all the 
4great means of communication an4 transport, railways and canals, 
telegraphs and po^t, and all banking and insurance; and on the 
municipalities all such things as the gas, light, and water supply. 
Although he recpgnizes the suitability of Government management as a 
.consideration to be weighed in TiatipTiaJiring an industry, he states 
explicitly that the reason for the change he proposes is not in the least 
the fiscal or economic one that the industry can be more advan- 
tageously conducted by the Government, but is a theory of social 
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politics which requires that the whole economic work of the people 
ought to be more and more converted from the form of private into 
the form of public organization, so that every working man might be 
a public servant and enjoy the same assured existence that other 
public servants at present possess. ^ 

In the next place, since many industries must remain in private 
hands, the State is bound to see the existence of the labourers engaged 
in private works guaranteed as securely as those engaged in public 
works. It must take steps to provide them with both an absolute and 
a relative increase of wages by instituting a compulsory system of 
paying wages as a percentage of the gross produce ; it must guarantee 
them a certain continuity of employment ; must limit the hours of 
their labour to the length prescribed by the present state of the arts 
in the several traces ; and supply a system of public insurance against 
accidents, sickness, infirmity, and age, together with a provision for 
widows and orphans. 

In the third place, all public works are to be managed on the 
Socialistic principle of supplying manual labourers with commodities 
at a cheaper rate than their social superiors. They are to havt', 
advantages in the matttu's of gas and water supply, railway fares, 
school fees, and eveiything else that is provided by the public 
aiithorit^. 

In the fourth place, taxation is to be employed directly to mitigate 
the inequalities of wealth resulting from the present commercial system, 
and to save and even increase the labourer’s income at the expense 
of the income of other classes. This is to be done by the progressive 
income-tax, axlft by the application of the product of indirect taxation 
on certain articles of working-class consumption to special working- 
class ends. For example, he thinks Prince Bismarck’s proposed 
tdbacco monopoly might Tbe made “ the patrinlony of the disinherited.” 

In the fifth place, the State ought to take measures to wean the 
people not only from noxious forms of expenditure, like the expendi- 
ture on strong drink, but from useless and wasteful expenditure, and 
to guide them into a more economic, far-going, and beneficial employ- 
ment of the earnings they make. 

Now for all ^this work, involving as it does so large an amount of 
interference with the natural liberty of tlungs, Wagner not un- 
naturally thinks that a strong Gpvemmenttis absolutely indispensable 
— a Government that knows its ^wn mind, and has the power and the 
will to carry it out ; a Governmtot whose authority is established in 
the history and opinion of the nation, and stands high above all the 
contending political factions of thaliour. And in Germany^ such an 
executive can only be found in the present Empire, which is merely fol- 
lowing “ Frederician and Josephine traditions ” in coming forward, as it 
did in the Imperial messt^ of Nov^inber 1881, as a genuine social 
moharchy.” 
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In this doctrine of Professor Wagner we find the same general 
features wo have already seen in the doctrine of Kodbertus. It is true 
he "would not nationalize all industries whatsoever; he would only 
nationalize such industries as the State is really fit to manage success- 
fully. . He admits that uneconomic management can never contribute 
to the public good, and so far he accepts a very sound principle of 
limitation. But then he applies the principle with too great laxity. 
He has an excessive idea of the State’s capacities. He thinks that 
every business now conducted by a joint-stock company could bo just 
as well conducted by the Government, and ought therefore to bo 
nationalized ; but experience shows — railway experience, for example 
— that joint-stock management, when it is good, is better than Goveni- 
ment management at its best. Then Professor Wagner tliinks eveiy 
industry wliich has a natural tendency to become in any case a pmctitiai 
monopoly would bo better in the hands of the Government ; but Govern- 
ment might interfere enough to restrain the miscliiefs of monopoly — 
as it does in the case of railways in this country, for example — without 
incurring the liabilities of complete management. Professor Wagner 
would in these ways throw a groat deal of work on Government which 
Government* i^s not very fit to accomplish successfully, and he would 
like to throw everything on it, if ho could overcome his scruples about its 
capabilities, because he thinks industrial nationalization could facilitate 
the realization of his particular views of the e^quitable distribution of 
wealth. It is true, again, that Wagner’s theory of equitable distri- 
bution is not the theory of llodbertus — he rejects the right of lalx)ur 
to the whole product ; but his theory, if loss dofmite, is not less un- 
justifiable. It is virtually the theory of equality of conditions wliich 
considers all inequalities of fortune wrong, because they are Iiold to 
come either from chance, or — what is worse — from an unjust utiliza- 
tion of chance, and which, on that account, takes comparative poverty 
to constitute of itself a righteous claim for com])ensation as against 
comparative wealth. Now, a state of enforced equality of conditions 
would probably be found neither possible nor desirable, but it is in its 
very conception unjust. It may be ^ell, as far as it can be done, to 
check refined methods of deceit, or cra€(l utilizations of on advantageous 
position, but it can never be right \to deprive energy, talent, and 
character of the natural reward ^nd incentive of their exertions. The 
world would soon be poor i£ it ^scouraged the skill of the skilful, as 
it would soon cease to be virtuous if it ostracized those who were pre^ 
eminently honest or just. The idea of equality has been a great 
factor in human progress, but it re^^uires no such outcome as this. 
Equality is but the respect we owe 'to human dignity, and that very 
respect for human dignity demands^ security for the fruits of industry 
to the successful, and Jitecurity against the loss of the spirit of per- 
sonal independence in the mass of the people. But while that is so, 
there is OM broad requirement of that same fundamental respect for 
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human dignity wh|ch must be admitted to be wholly just and reason- 
able — the requirement which we have seen to have been recognized 
by the English economists — that the citizens be, as far as possible, 
secured, if necessary by public compulsion and public money, in the 
elementary conditions of all humane living. The State might not be 
right if it gave the aged a comfortable superannuation allowance, or 
the unemployed agreeable work at good wages ; but it is only doing its 
duty when, with the English law, it gives them enough to keep them 
without taking away from the one the motives for making a voluntary 
provision against age, or from the other the spur to look out for work 
for themselves. 

It will bo said that this is a standard that is subject to a certain 
variability ; that a house may be considered unfit for habitation now 
that our fathers .would have been fain to occupy ; that shoes seem an 
indispensable clement of humane living now, though, as Adam Smith 
informs us, they were still only an optional decency in some parts of 
Scotland in his time. But any differences of this nature lead to no 
practical difficulty, and the standard is fixity of measure itself when 
compared with the indefinite claims that may be made in the name of 
historical compensation, or wild theories of distributive justice, and it 
makes a wholesome appeal to recognized obligations of humanity instead 
of feeding a violent sense of unbounded hereditary wrong. No 
reasonable person will find fault with the actual proposals of social 
reform put forward by Mr. Chamberlain, for he is far from Socialist 
in the substance of his proposals. He has disclaimed all sympathy 
with the idea of •equality of conditions; he hesitates about apply- 
ing the graduated taxation - principle to anything but legacies ; 
and he explicitly says he will do nothing to discourage the cumu- 
lative principle in the rich, or the habit of industry in the poor ; 
•fie asks mainly for free schools, free libraries, free parks, and other 
things of a like character that come entirely within the scope of the 
English economic tradition ; but when he asks for them as a penalty 
for wrongdoing (so he has defined ransom ”) instead of an obligation 
of ability, he chooses ground that is both weak and dangerous ; weak, 
because the rights out of which society is alleged to have ousted the 
unfortunate Jiave been copipensated jae Eundredfold already ; and 
dangerous, because it must nu^.%8pirit of disaffection and a habit 
of making vague and unmeasu red demands. 

Had space permitted*, we si lould now have followed the theory of 
State-Socialism out into the p ractice, and illustrated from the expe- 
rience of various countries, theWorking and effects of State-Socialism 
in the nationalization of industmes, in the adjustments of rights and 
claims, and in the manipulation taxation ; but must forbear for the 
present. 


John Bae. 
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A bout the middle of the seventeenth century^ Hobbes and 
Descartes^ clear<headed and unprejudiced thinkers^ caused a 
kind of panic in the devotional world : they resolved that they would 
not take anything for granted. Starting from a Socratic ignorance^ 
they determined to verify, to try (and it was time) if they could not 
find a little firm ground among the vast and bewildering mass of rash > 
dognfts and unsupported assertions that lumbered the scene of thought. < 
Such an attempt cut very hard at Revelation. The religious fabric was * 
so perilously elaborate — the removal of a brick T^as likely to set so 
much tumbling — its defenders felt themselves bound to believe that 
the part was as important, if not more so, than the whole ,* and they 
had pledged themselves so widely and rashly that they made no 
attempt at organized rational resistance, but attempted to overwhelm 
the rough intruders with torrents of solemn imprecations. 

But there were in many places earnest-minded, faithful thinkers, 
profoundly attached to the revealed truths, who saw another way open. 
Authorities and ancient names were being called into court ; philoso- 
phers who had written from a Christian point of view were supposed 
to speak professionally; a daring thought struck tKem.«> What if they 
could trace a connection between the earlier sources of ^Revelation and 
the noblest name that philosophy had ever enrolled ? What if they 
could show that Plato himself owed his highest ideas to the transient 
influence of that teaching — the Law of Moses — which they themselves 
possessed in the entirety of a broad development ? Pythagoras was 
said to have sojourned on Carmel and interviewed the priests of 
Jehovah; the Cabbala — the Law embroidered by metaphysical and 
mystical minds — was in their hands; and even their adversaries would 
allow to Plato the spiritual insight that they denied to St. Paul," 
VOL. Li^, D r 
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At Cambridge tUs idea took shape in four remarkable minds : Dr. 
Cudworth^ Master w Clare and afterwards of Christ's, Dr. Whichcot, 
Provost of King's, John Smith, Fellow of Queen's, and Dr. Hdnry 
More, Fellow of Christ's, applied themselves to the solution of the 
problem. 

The interest of the situation lies in the fact that these men were 
pure devoted beyond measure in life as well as in thought. 
Smith did more by direct influence and personal weight than even by 
his Select Discourses." Dr. Patrick at his death preached on the 
cry of Elisha, “ My father, ray father, the chariot of Israel and the 
horses thereof : " he said that a light had been extinguished in Israel. 
Cud worth had perhaps the most logical mind. He wrote ‘an Intel- 
lectual System ” that was supposed to give Hobbes a death-blow. 
Whichcot wrote ^discourses delivered at St. Lawrence, Jewry, and 
originated an immense mass of aphorisms, afterwards published. 

But, of the four. More was the- man of genius : he was divinely 
gifted in body and mind ; with passionate earnestness he combined 
humour and delicacy of thought, a trick of suggestive style, and a 
personality at once genial and commanding. 

The movement had unhappily no coherence. We class them 
together as Cambridge Platonists because they were possessed by the 
same idea and worked it out on individual lines ; but they did not 
write or think in concert. They were acquaintances — More and 
Cudworth close friends, and Whichcot died in Cudworth's lioRise — 
but it can never have occurred to them that their names would have 
been connected in kiter times, because they had no scheme of concerted 
action — they originated no movement. 

Their unique interest lies in this — that, in an age when both 
religion and philosophy were making huge strides into materialism, 
they discerned and strove to indicate the truth, that the capacity in 
the human soul of conceiving ideals, and in part transfusing tliem into 
life, is at once its highest boast and the most potent factor of its 
eternal quest. 

Henry More was the son of a gentleman who lived near Grantham 
on a small estate of his own'. The principles of the family were those 
of the straitgst Calvinism, though sufflcicntly cultivated for the 
father to read the Faery Queene " aloud in tlic evenings ; and the i 
boy, after being carefully trained in a priisatc school, kept by a master 
of this persuasion, was sent to Eton, with strict injunctions from his 
father and uncle to hold* to the faith delivered by Calvin to the Saints. 

But the boy's instinct for philosophy was greater than his loyalty 
to family principles. He had, moreover, none of that glodmy and 
business-like habit of mind that demanded an accurate and severe 
dispos^ of the future of the entire human race as the basis for a 
creed. Though melancholy as a boy, he had a serene and even tem- 
perament, that afterwards emerged. He was immaturely an optimist: 
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the beauty and kindliness of the world occupied a^arge share in his 
thoughts; and^ when his elder brother came down to see him at 
Eton, he maintained the brutal inadeq[uacy of Predestinarianism so 
strongly, that his uncle, to whom this scandalous position was reported, 
fell back upon threats of personal chastisement. 

lie gives us a strange picture of himself at Eton, walking slowly 
in the Playing Fields while his comrades were at their games, with 
his head on one side, and kicking the stones with his feet, while he 
murmured to himself the lines of Claudian : — 

' ** Saepe znihi dubiam traxit sententia mentem 
(^urareut Superi terras ? An nullus inesset 
Hector, et incerto fluerent mortalia casu ? ” 

Such a precocious, anxious childhood is generally, alas ! only a 
sign of deficient vitality — a disposition to embrace a religious life 
and die early ; but the event proved a singular contradiction to this, 
lie was, it seems, a lovable lad — very simple-minded and sweet ; 
resolving that, should the horrid phantom of inevitable destruction 
be true, should he be destined to that bitter place, yet would he 
even there behave himself with such submissive patience that God 
should not have the heart to keep him there. In his studies he 
made great progress, troubled more than elated by success, because 
he was too diffident to believe anything in his triumphs but that he 
would break down next time. 

The Provost of Eton at that time was Sir Jlenry Wotton — 
ambassador, courtier, poet, and philosopher. It was an encouraging 
and stimulating time to be at the school, for Sir Henry, with his 
romantic past and his courtly, affectionate manners, must have been 
a fascinating figure for thp boys ; and he was, moreover, fond of 
their society ; had constantly one or two about him ; put up pictures 
of great orators and statesmen in their schoolroom; and used 
frequently to walk in to their lessons, never leaving the room with- 
out dropping some aphorism or epigram worthy of a place in the 
memory of a growing scholar. At this time, too, we paay remember, 
Milton was living in retirement in his fathcr^s house at Horton, within 
an easy walk of Eton, over the water-meadows by Datchet. 

* At the ‘age of seventeen More went up to Christas College, Cam- 
bridge ; and at his earnest desire was entered under a tutor that was 
not a Calvinist. On getting established at Cambridge he found him- 
self in an atmosphere, which then, at least, teemed with inducements 
to study, for the studious. There was little of the social life of a 
modern university — ^hours were longer, earlier, and more regularly 
kept ; there was no prejudice in favour of bodily exercise as a means 
of improving health : for the more absorbed students a turn in the 
cloisters as a remedy for cold feet was deemed sufficient — the fen 
invaded Cambridge on every side ; the wild birds screamed in the 
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pools, and snipe #ere snared M^here Downing now stands. The high 
road to Ely was fenced from the marsh by a few farms, and the 
ruins — still ugly — of a religious house; beyond Ely lay the interminable 
lagoons, with here and there an island farm. 

In going to Cambridge, a scholar who meant to use the place, did 
not go with any idea of enjoying life in ordinary ways, of finding 
society, of amusing himself : no, he went where there were honest, 
silent, like-minded men, too intent on study to do more than 
occasionally discuss the subjects with which they were grappling, or 
give the young student a word of encouragement — alere flammam ; 
and besides this, a plain but adequate living, food and shelter, books 
and lectures — and all not without a certain severe grace and dignity — 
grace thrown over it by the stately courts of grey stone, retired 
gardens full of' grassy butts and old standard trees, grave parlours 
and venerable halls, talks in galleries or cloisters ; and for the young 
hearts that gathered there the unvarying march of the seasons : the 
orchards whitening and blushing over the stately stone walls of college 
gardens ; the plunge of the water in the conduit, the snow on the 
ground throwing up mysterious light on to the ceilings of studious- 
chambers, and choking the familiar street sounds; or there was some 
great preacher to hear ; my lord of Ely travelling post haste through*’ 
the town with his long train of servants and gentlemen, and just 
stopping for compliments and refreshment at a Lodge, or the grave 
figures of the doctors, passing through the street, to be watched with 
bated breath and, whispered names ; some scholar, with worn spiritual 
aspect, stealing from his rooms, some nobleman with his flourishing 
following ; or, best of all, the quiet services in the dark chapel, the 
droning bell ceasing high in the roof, the growing thunder of the 
organ, the flickering lights, and the mastes moving to his stall, accom- 
panied by some scholar or writer of mighty name, and then the liturgy, 
the reviving in prayer and meditation of the old ideals, the thankful 
consciousness that God could so easily be sought and found. 

Into this quiet society he was lovingly received, and it gave him 
deep content. He plunged info his studies with a kind of fury, like 
a man transported, digging for treasure ; and one day it happened 
that his father came upon him unexpectedly as he sat with all bis 
books about him, and, being rapturously delighted with the serious 
intentness of the young man, used a curious . phrase about him, 
suggested no doubt by a certain glory, hardly human, transfiguring 
the boy^s face, That he spent his time in an angelical way,” and 
then ^ this old Puritan, to mark his sense of satisfaction by some 
practical testimony, went home and wrote the lad down a hand- 
some legacy in his will, in token of complete reconciliation : and 
this legacy was never revoked ; but it moved Henry's heart when he 
discovered it, as the surest sign that he had been forgiven, knowing 
his father's concrete mode of thought as he did. 
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He tells us that his tutor^ when he first arrived, received him 
kindly, and asked him, after some talk, observing the boy^s melancholy 
and thoughtful disposition, whether he had a discernment of things 
good and evij, to which he replied in a low voice, " I hope I have." 
He says that as he uttered this he was all the time conscious of 
being the possessor of a singularly sensitive discrimination in these 
matters, and besides of an insatiable and burning curiosity after 
all kinds of knowledge. This, however, his diffidence did not allaw 
him to confess. The tutor seems to have watched him carefully, for 
not long after, seeing his intense and unflagging zeal in study, he 
asked him rather brusquely why he was so intent on his work, hinting 
that mere ambition, if that were the motive, was too low an end. 
On this he confessed that his only aim was knowledge, an aim iu 
itself. The mere consciousness of knowledge was exquisitely pleasur- 
able to him. 

Until he took his B.A. in 1635 he occupied himself chiefly in the 
works of the natural philosophers — Aristotle, Cardan, and Scaliger ; 
but they were a bitter disappointment to him. Their acute and 
solid observations pleased him, but they seemed to make hasty and 
obscure assertions on very trivial grounds ; and he became a complete 
sceptic. This step he recorded, as his habit was, in a double quatrain 
of elegiacs, a metre to ifhich he more than once resorted to summarize 
the turning points of his career. 

Being now able to please himself, he attacked the Platonists — not 
only Plato himself, but Plotinus and his followers — and gradually he 
was led to doubt the serious value of mere knowledge. Down into 
the valley of humiliation he stept ; in the bitterness of the fruit of 
the intellect he could presume to believe, for he had tasted of it and 
strenuously bruised the savour from it — and he came to sec that it is 
not the origin and method of life, but life itself that it behoves the 
true man to know. 

That was the point at which so many of his contemporaries were 
stopping all round him ; they, too, had penetrated the secrets of the 
mind. A few of them, more enthusiastic, continued to pursue it : the 
others, mistaking the sensuous region for the higher way, fell back on 
life, in its grosser forms j they ate and drank, they burned themselves 
* iu local politics and temporary interests. Such things bad no charm 
for More ; he pushed through and out into a purer air. 

The mysterious and fascinating doctrine of the divine illumination 
opened before him — uncleanness of spirit, not distance of place, he 
said, divides men from God : to purge the mind from vice and 
impurity and the subtle temptations of sense, so as to leave the 
spiritual' eye clear and undimmed — ^this holy art of life became his 
dream.' There fell into his hands Tauler^s Theologia Germanica,” 
that precious treatise that, through similitudes, spoke so clearly of 
God ; the work that had been so beloved of Luther. It spoke of the 
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auxrender of the will to God — the loosing it from selfish impulses to 
sail like a ship upon the free sea — the nameless but unerring ins,tinct 
that falls upon the soul if such a course is faithfully pursued. 

He awoke like a man out of sleep, and the confiict began. The 
old man, which, like Proteus, assumes so many and so bewildering 
shapes, stood revealed ; hut the struggle was a matter of time, though 
sharp at first, so clearly was the truth grasped ; and this growing 
parity and simplicity of mind which he discovered, together with a 
superhuman assurance, which began to stir and rise within him, con- 
stitute what may be called his conversion. Another quatrain re- 
cords this : — 

** I come from Heaven, am an immortal ray 
Of God : O joy ! and back to God Bhall go ; 

And here sweet Love on wings me up doth stay, 

X live I'm sure, and joy this life to know. 

Xight and vain dreams begone — Father of Light, 

We live, as Thou, clad with eternal day. 

Faith, wisdom, joy, free love, and winged might — 

This is true life : all else death aud decay." 

He wrote also to record this a long mystical poem, called 
“ Psychozoia” (“ Life of the Soul ”), in 1640, at the age of twenty- 
five. He was flooded with a perpetual content. 

Now in the pursuit of mysticism there are often several painful 
facts to record. In the first place, it is common to find a mystical 
temperament in those whose physical nature is not very strong or 
passionate. It seems as if certain natures, by the very fact of the 
ties which hold them to the earth being more than half-loosened 
already, have a strong affinity to the world of abstractions — as if the 
very weakness of their corporeal organization held open a door 
through which strange shapes are seen moving, and airy voices heard 
to call ; and again the mystical life is, more than any other, subject 
to deep depressions of spirit, dumb insensibilities, and heavy over- 
shadowings from the towers of death. In the history of More’s life 
no trace of either of these failings can be even faintly discovered. In 
the first place, he was of a strong and sound constitution ; he did not 
know what it was to be languid or out of health ; he was j^ed with 
an extraordinary spring and plenty of pure animal spirits — a rich 
ethereal sort <of body, for what was inward," to use his own Pytha- 
gorean phrase ; he says of himself that his body seemed built for a 
hundred years ; that he had a high war&ith and activity of thought 
that never flagged — ^notably too, that, after a long. day of incessant 
thought, when he came to sleep he had a strange sort of narcotic 
power, and^ he was no sooner in a manner laid on his bed, than the 
Mling of a house would scarce wake him ; and that he woke in the 
morning to an inexpressible life and vigour, so that his thoughts and 
notions " rayed " about him. 

■ ^ere would seem to be little of the visionary here ; imd yet he 
confesses to h consdotisness of what he calls Enthusiasm "—-which 
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we can only call madness : he could summon up a materiid object 
with such distinctness — ^visualize it^ as it is now called--%hat it pro- 
duced on« him all the sensations of being seen with the outward eye : 
that isj he could at any moment^ with his eyes opdu^ command a scene 
or a person, so that the vision passed before and effaced the furniture 
of his room or the page of his book : and he says that all his life ho 
could, with an almost inconsiderable effort of the will, fix his mind so 
intently on any subject or line of thought that he could spend, as 
much as three hours in an intent uninterrupted reverie. 

Such a man would be sure to fling himself with rapture into 
ascetic and mortifying practices — and so he did : the result was a 
prolonged exaltation of soul, apparently unaccompanied by any 
symptoms of exhaustion and depression, which is almost miraculous. 
One reverie which he records, lasted for fifteen days, during which 
he slept and rose, ate and drank, went about his ordinary business, 
without, he asserts, any one suspecting it — all the time occupied in a 
serene and rapturous contemplation. In this lazy activity,^' he 
said, ‘'he passed from notion to notion without any perceptible 
images or words in the mind as .he walked in the street he could 

have fallen, he said, and kissed the stones for joy ; when playing the 
theorbo, for he had considerable musical talent, he says that he has 
sometimes become almost mad with pleasure — so overcome that he 
has been forced to desist. 

** I am not out of my wits [as he writes in a touching passage in one of his 
mystical dialogues] in this divine freedom, for God docs not ride me as a 
horse, and guide me 1 know not whither, but converseth with mo as a friend : 
1 sport with the beasts of the earth ; the lion licks my hand like a spaniel ; 
the serpent sleeps upon my lap and stings mo not. 1 play witli tho fowls of 
heaven, and the birds of air sit singing upon my fist. Thou canst cafl down 
tho moon so near thee by thy magic charm that thou n)ayst kiss her, as she 
is said to have kissed Endymion — or control and stop the course of the sun ; 
or, with one stamp of thy foot, stay the motion of the earth. 

“ He that is come hither, God hath taken him to be His own familiar friend ; 
and though He speaks to others aloof off, in outward religions and parables, 
yet He leads this man by the hand, teaching him intelligible documents upon 
all the objects of His providence : speaks to him plainly in His own language, 
sweetly insinuates Himself and possesseth all his faculties, understanding, 
reason, and memory. This is the darling of God, and a prince among men, 
far above the dispensation of either miracle or prophet.” 

There is no figure in literiiture that comes very close to this, except 
the solemn form of Prospero in the enchanted land : 

•* The isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not.*’ 

Henry More’s life was a very simple one. His private means were 
large ; we hear of his possessing the advowson of a living in Lincoln- 
shire, lugoldsby, to which he presented Mr. Ward who wrote his 
life^ and h large fam in the same county ; he had also other sources 
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of income. Thus he had no temptation to seek for wealth, or for pre- 
ferment for the sake of wealth, for his tastes were extraordinaply 
simple. He did, as a matter of fact, give very largely in charity ; his 
dooif> it was said, wifll like the door of an hospital ; indeed, he was so 
liberal with his money that in later life he made over to a nephew, 
Gabriel More, who had fallen into misfortunes through no fault of 
his own, not only his Lincolnshire estates, but a large legacy which 
he received from Lady Conway. 

He was elected a fellow of Christas soon after taking his M.A- 
degree : his solitary and contemplative habits, his ascetic practices — for 
these, though not marked, were sure to be discussed in so small 
and intimate a society as a college — and the slight suspicion of fana- 
ticism that he incurred, led some to doubt whether he would not be a 
melancholy addition to the Combination lloom ; but those who knew 
him better assured the authorities that, though he was studious and 
serious, yet he was a very pleasant companion, and in his way one of 
the merriest Greeks they were acquainted with. 

He was offered several important posts. Great efforts were made 
to get him over to Ireland. On one occasion he was offered the 
Deanery of Christ Church, Dublin, and on another occasion the Pro- 
vostship of Trinity College combined with the Deanery of St. Patrick's ; 
as he never even considered these for a moment, he was offered two 
Irish Bishoprics in succession, the Lord-Lieutenant writing to him to 
press his acceptance of the latter. ^^Pray be not so morose or 
humoursome,^^ he wrote, as to refuse all things you have not known 
so long as Christas Collcge.^^ Once even he was offered an English 
Bishopric, and his friends got him as far as Whitehall to kiss hands ; 
but thoy concealed the real object of their designs, and when he under- 
stood it, he was not on any account to be persuaded. Late in life he 
accepted a canonry at Gloucester, urgently pressed on him by Lord 
Nottingham, the Lord Chancellor, an old pupil, but he resigned it 
almost immediately in favour of one of his friends ; and once, too, the 
fellows offered to elect him to the Mastership of Christas, when it fell 
vacant, but this also he declined. He was tutor of the College for a 
time, and was brought thus into close relations with Sir John Finch, 
afterwards Lordr Nottingham, then an undergraduate. Finch's sister. 
Lady Conway, had been converted to*the tenets of the Quakers, and 
Henry More, whose interest in his pupil eiftended itself to his pupil-s 
sister, laboured to reclaim her for several years ; he was thus brought 
into contact with Penn and the leaders of the Quietist party. 

Lady Conway, the original of Lady Cardiff in John Inglesant," 
was afflicted by mysterious and incurable ^ paius in the head, and not 
only travelled to consult physicians, but was accustomed £o have 
quacks ahd specialists in her house at Bagley. There More spent 
most of /his time, and composed several books at her ladyship's 
special request ; there, too, he met the faith-healer Greatrak^, a 
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moody man^ 'who had lived for some time in seclusion at his own 
ruined castle of Capperqnin in Ireland as well as the famous Van 
Helmont, Baron of Austria, Quaker and physician. This man was all 
that Oreatrakes was not ; he had considerable medical skill, and a 
quiet pious character. To us the union of the preacher and physician 
is somewhat repugnant. We take it to mean that a man supplies 
the gaps in his practical knowledge by the pretensions of spiritual 
insight ; we believe him to be proficient in neither. Van Helmont, 
however, seems to have been a genuine man, and to suffer from an 
undeserved contempt. As a matter of fact the possession of keen 
moral insight and sympathy is one of the most powerful instruments 
that a physician can claim ; the physical and mental constitution 
react so invariably, that without it a man must be at a loss; 
the healing art need not necessarily halt at ^he threshold of 
hypochondria. 

As we have touched on Lady Conway and Van Helmont, we may 
as well follow out the part that Henry More plays in that fascinating 
fiction to which we have already alluded — John Inglesant.^^ 

The life and works, down even to the style and mode of expression, 
of Henry More have interested and influenced Mr. Sliorthouse very 
strongly. I have^ieard the conversation between John Inglcsant 
and Dr. More, which is said to have taken place at Oulton, instanced 
as an admirable tour de force of Mr. Shorthouse^s style. The fact is 
that Henry More speaks there, not in character, but actually ; nearly 
three-quarters of the conversation are sentences and aphorisms 
extracted straight from Morels works. It is very ingeniously done, 
though a little too elaborate ^to be life-like when regarded as con-- 
versation. But the effects of Henry More’s writings arc traceable 
in several other parts of John Iiiglesant.^' In the conversation t6 
which I have alluded More is made to sketch what he considers to 
be Inglesant^s character and physical constitution. He says : — 

** There would seem to be some that by a divine sort of fate are virtuous 
and good to a great and heroical degree, and fall into the drudgery of the 
world rather for the good of others, or by a divine force, than through their 
own fault or any necessity of Nature ; as Plato says, they descend hither to 
declare^ the being and nature of God, and for the greater health, purity, and 

perfection of the lower world.” * 

• 

He goes on to describe the Luciform vehicle in which such a. 
soul as this is apt to display itself ; and the great need of scrupulous 
temperance and purity to keep it undimmed. Now these passages 
are, in the places where they occur in Henry More’s works, un- 
doubtedly and in reality autobiographical ; they are extracted word 
for word from passages where he is obviously referring to himself. 

The fact thus remains tiiat, though Inglesant and More are repre- 
sented as holding converse together, it is in reality More talking to 
himself — ^himself, that is, differently, circumstanced and developed by 
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other fortunes and influences. The figure of More was not quite 
romantic enough for Mr. Shorthouse^ and his religious system lacked 
the vivid sense of the personal presence of Christ that is so marked a 
feature in InglesanVs career ; but there is no reasonable doubt that 
Dr. More affords in the main outlines of his character and tempera- 
ment the basis for that delicately drawn^ laborious book which has 
made such a mark upon our late literature. 

After Lady Conway^s death, More was so far identified with her 
family and friends, as to write a preface, in the character of Van 
Helmont, for her Remains.’’ At one time he thought of abandoning 
his collegiate life for his rectory of Ingoldsby in Lincolnshire ; he 
intended to settle there with some friend as curate, and spend his 
time in quiet parochial work and study — but the scheme came to 
nothing. It may be doubted whether even he wpuld have been proof 
against the trials of a country rectory ; at Cambridge, indeed,, he had 
quiet as much as he wished, but he had stimulus too : at Ingoldsby 
he would have had enforced quiet without the stimulus. 

He was elected into the Royal Society, before it was established by 
charter, in order to add lustre to it ; for, though he never aimed at it, 
he had acquired long before his death a great reputation by his 
writings, which, as Mr. Chishall, the eminent bo(&sellcr of the day, 
said, ruled all the other booksellers in London. 

He was a very laborious writer ; his works fill folio volumes, and 
are full of curious learning, with a strange streak of humour, de- 
scending at times to a coarseness of expression Avhich would not be 
tolerated now. • 

His voice, as was said, was somewhat fin ward, and not suited to the 
pulpit ; and so he determined to give the world his thoughts in writing. 

The chief works are the " Mystery of Godliness " and the " Mystery 
o^ Iniquity ; the*first of these being an exhaustive inquiry in many 
books into the nature and spirit of heathen religions. It may be said 
at once that his method of treating the subject is unjust ; , he is far 
too anxious, in his zeal for the Truth, to attribute to them a licentious 
or contemptible origin and obscene or meaningless ceremonies. The 
** Mysteries of Eleusis,^^ which, according to Socrates, had much sym- 
bolism of a stsangely exalted type, are treated by More as both super- 
stitious and dissolute — even Apollonius of Tyana, who, whether he 
existed actually or not, at least exhibits ar high type of the Stoic ideal, 
is a solemn puppet in his eyesi. When he has, then, to his satisfaction 
demonstrated the worthless and debasing character of these rites — 
which is surely to shut the eyes to the inextinguishable hunger for 
the holy expression of life, in worship, that has never really deserted 
the human race — he proceeds to bring the Christian faith upon the 
stage, and to show how it satisfies the deepest and highest instincts 
of humanity. 

But More cannot be said to have been a Christian in the sense 
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that Thomas a-Kempis or Francis of Assisi were Christians ; he did 
not hunger for the personal relation with Christ which is so pro- 
foundly essential to the true conception of the Christian ideal. He 
was a devout, a passionate Deist; he realized the indwelling of 
God^s* spirit in the hearty and the divine excellence of the Son 
of Man. But it was as a pattern^ and not as a friend^ that he 
gazed upon Him ; the light that he followed was the uncovenanted 
radiance. For it is necessary to bear in mind that More and the 
Cambridge Platonists taught that the Jewish knowledge of the 
mysteries of God had passed through some undiscovered channel into 
the hands of Pythagoras and Plato ; and that the divinity of their 
teaching was directly traceable to their connection with Revelation. 
They looked upon Plato and Pythagoras as predestined vehicles of 
God’s spirit^ appointed to prepare the heathen world for the reception 
of the true mysteries, though not admitted themselves to full par- 
ticipation in the same. 

Besides these books, which are profound and logical, and composed 
in a style which is as admirable in comparison to the ordinary writ- 
ing of the times as Professor Seeley’s is to ordinary writing now, 
he drifted away into some rather grotesque speculations on the subject 
of Apocalyptical interpretation ; of this he says, humorously, himself, 
that while he was writing it his nag was over free, and went even 
faster than he desired, but he thought it was the right way — and 
there is something pathetic indeed in the way in which the passionate 
Seekers after truth of those times beat their heads against the various 
theories of the direct communication of God with man, such as warn- 
ing dreams and visions, and the face of the heavens by night. ' The 
idea is beautifully presented in John Inglesant,'^ where he says to his 
brother, who has produced a false horoscope of himself : 1 would 

have you think no more of this, with which a wicked man has fried 

to make the heavens themselves speak falsely Father St. 

Clare taught it me among other things, and T have seen many 
strange answers that he has known himself — ^but it is shameful^ that 
the science should be made a tool of by designing men/' 

This is said so naturally, with so simple and melancholy a faith, 
that it seems to me to reproduce the feeling of even the more refined 
and cultivated men of the time about such things in an infinitely 
affecting way. s 

Besides these there are published letters of Henry More's, prolix 
for the general reader, but interesting enough if the man's own 
personality appeals to you; some very disappointing hymns and 
didactic poems, stiff and unlovely to a strange degree for so deep 
and graceful a writer; and many other scattered works, such 
as the Enchiridion Ethicum," which it is impossible to allude to 
here. 

' He had a very facile style : he used to say that his friends had been 
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always wanting him to go up upon a stall and speak to the people ; 
but that was not his way : he should not have known what to have 
done in the world if he could not have preached at his fingers^ ends. 
He said that when he sat down to write, though his thoughts were 
perfectly clear^ yet they were too numerous ; and that he had to edt 
his way through them as through a wood. However, he would never 
correct : the thing must go as he first wrote it ; if he saw any faults 
in the first draft, he could correct them, though it was not easy to 
him — that this correction went against the grain and seldom seemed 
to him so savoury as the rest.’’ He was not inclined to over-value 
his work. Like the ostrich," he said, " I lay my eggs in the sand, 
and hope they will prove vital and prolific in time." 

Though he produced very voluminous writings, yet he sometimes 
manifested a strong and healthy repugnance to the task of expressing 
himself : he had none of the gloomy laboriousness that is never 
satisfied with its performance, and yet never takes a lively pleasure 
in it. When he had finished one of his more lengthy works, he said 
pleasantly to a friend, as he threw down his pen : Now for three 
months I will neither think a wise thought, nor speak a wise word, 
nor do a wise thing." Once in the middle of some troublesome work he 
said, with considerable irritation, to a friend wdio was sitting with him, 

When I once get my hands out of the fire, 1 shall not very suddenly 
thrust them in afresh." In a letter to Dr. Worthington, Master of Jesus, 
he says: I am infinitely pleased that I find my obligation of writing 
books not too fierce in me, and myself left free to my own more 
private meditations. I have lived the servant of the public hitherto : it 
is a. great ease to me to be mauumitted thus and left to the polishing 
of myself, and licking myself whole of the wounds 1 have received in 
these hot services ; " adding that as soon as he was free from his present 
busibess, his purpose was to recoil into thaf dispensation he was in 
before he wrote or published anything to the world — in which he says 
he very sparingly so much as read any books, but souglit a more 
near union with a certain life and sense (the sixth sense), which I 
infinitely prefer before the dryness of mere reason or the wantonness 
of the trimmest imagination." 

He had no turn for dry and laborious criticism : he studied things 
more than words : of his own skill in dead languages, though it was 
in reality very considerable, he spoke jestingly, in that depreciating 
ironical way that he always used of himself— that he was like the 
man that passed by a garri>on with a horse-shoe hanging at his belt, 
when a bullet being shot at him struck right upon it, upon which he 
remarked, that a little armour was sufficient, if well placed ; " and 
he often said, in writing his books, that when he came to* criticism 
and quotation, it was like going over ploughed lands." 

I subjoin a few extracts from an ode . by a gentleman, entitled the 
^'Ingenious and Learned Mr. Norris," which is prefixed to Ward’s 
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^^Life of More/^ The composition has great merit; it is in Cowley^s 
miyider^ but is the precursor of the art of Gray. It serves, I think, to • 
.emphasize both the opinion which his contemporaries deliberately held 
of him, as well as the points in his life and work which seem most 
worthy of our attention. 

He writes : — 

Truth’s outer courts were trod before, 

Sacred was her recess : that was reserved for More.” 

# 

“ Thou our great catholic professor art, 

All science is annexed to thy unerring chair.” 

** Some lesser synods of the wise 
The Muses kept in Universities. 

But never yet till in thy soul 
Had they a council oecumenical.” 

And again : — 

Strange restless curiosity ! 

Adam himself came sho^ of thee : 

He tasted of the fruit, thou bear’st away the tree.” 

“ TIow calm thy life, how easy, how secure, 

Thou intellectual epicure.” 

The conclusion is ; — 

” Thy stage of learning ends ere that of life be done ; 

There's now uo work for thy accomplished mind 
But to survey thy conquests, and inform mankind.” 

He was a tall, spare man, well proportioned and graceful; bis 
face was noted for its serene and lively air. He was of ruddy com- 
plexion, which grew pale in later life, though always clear and 
spirited ; and his eyc/^ says a friend who was often with him, 

was hazel/’ and as vivid as an eagle’s. lie had luxurious tastes in 
dress, and the air of a courtier: none of the clownishness of the 
retired scholar was in the least perceptible in his motions, words, or 
general bearing. 

His portrait represents him in his later years as much such a man 
as we should have imagined : he wears his hair, which was light and 
long, over his shoulders, and a faint streak of moustache upon his 
upper lip ; the face is grave, but not displeasing ; it has the broad 
arched forehead, strongly indented, that is characteristic of mascu- 
line intellect ; very high and prominent check-bonQp, big firm lips, 
and a massive chin ; the fac^ is healthy and not attenuated ; the 
eyes clear and steady, tho, right eyelid being somewhat drooped, thus 
conveying a humorous look to the face ; he wears the black gown, 
with girded cassock, and a great silk scarf — the amussis dignitatis — 
over bis shoulders ; the gown is tied at the neck by strings ; and the 
broad white hands give a precise and quiet air to the whole. 

Though temperaite and abstemious in life and diet, he was not 
in the least what we should call an ascetic ; he tried some experiments 
in diet in early life, such as vegetarianism, which he practised for a 
whole year, hut found it did not suit him, and came back to meat ; 
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in fact^ though he ususdly dined in Hall^ yet he absented himself on 
Friday^ when fish was eaten, and dined in his own rooms, eating 
meat because he found it more wholesome; and he was not an 
abstainer — ^his regular drink was small beer, of which he uttered an 
entliusiasjtic panegyric, saying that it was a divine drink. He loved 
the open air ; he said he would always be in it if possible ; that he 
studied best in an arbour without his hat, so that the air might play 
on his temples, lie was very sensitive to weather, and found that 
the autumn brought with it a melancholy which distressed him. 

At the age of sixty-six he wrote his last book, and returned to the 
quiet contemplative life which suited him so well, and he says that he 
never had enjoyed so long a period of serene light and inward happi- 
ness ; but clouds began to gather in his mind — in reality it was the 
failing body, but he attributed it to the mind, and was rather unhappy 
about himself. He was then attacked by a kind of low fever, and 
fainted one evening in the Combination Room after supper : however, 
as a healthy man is apt to do, he paid no attention to this, but he 
found himself growing weaker. Once pathttically, as he sat talking in 
his room, he spread out his hands in the sun ; they were thin and 
delicate with Rowing weakness. My body," he said, is strangely 
""THSirollfc''"'*"IIe then began to suffer from sleeplessness ; for weeks 
together he could get no rest. 1 thou|;ht I should have died 
laughing,” he said to Dr. Ward, ^^but I find myself like a fish out of 
its element, that lies tumbling in the dust of the street." Then, after 
a pause : I am but the remains of an ordinary man." His mind 
began to fail him ; £e could no longer read or think. He said to 
Dr. Davies, an old friend, that some one had said to him that this, if 
known, might prejudice his writings ; " but," he added, " I have read 
of a person, an excellent mathematician, who at last came to dote, 
but none will say that any of his former demonstrations w'ere any 
the worse for that.^' 

At last he got very weary of the weakness and the long strain. 

Never any person," he said, ever thirsted more after his meat and 
drink than 1 do for a release from the body. Yet," he added, I 
deserved greater afilictions from the hand of God than those I have 
met with." He dwelt much on the next world. “ I am glad to 
think when I am gone," he said, tlfat I shall still converse with 
this world in my writings. But it is a grecCfcr satisfaction to me that 
I am going to those with whom I shall be as well acquainted in a 
quarter of an hour as if I had known them many years." 

The day before he died an old friend came to see him. Henry 
More was very silent, but at last brokp out : Doctor, L. have 
marvellous things to tell you.” Sir," said the other, " you are full, 
I suppose, of Diviue joy." Full," he said, with tears in his eyes. 
The other saw he was so extremely weak that he forbore to question 
him further. When his nephew came to see him in the evening, he 
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said that he should soon be gone. I am going to play you no 
tricks/^ he added ; I am not going to trot and loll and hang on.” 

Tflie next morning he understood that ho had only a few hours to 
live. “ O praeclarum ilium diem ! he said, quoting from Cicero. 
They were almost his last words. He die<]f as the day was ^wning, 
so quietly that the nurse who sat by him did not know ^en the 
passage was. He was laid to rest in the College Chapel, having 
just entered upon his seventy-third year. 

The great and singular charm of such a life is its union of mystical 
tendencies with such perfect sanity. For nearly half a century he 
lived in a light which he did not invent, but found. He cannot be 
suspected of fanatici^ or weakness ; from the day that he found 
I^eace in life to the day that he entered into rest, he lived in the 
strength of a magniheent ideal. His great discoycry burst upon 
him like a flash of light — the nearness and accessibility of God, 
whom he had been seeking so far off and at such an inaccessible 
and transcendent height; his realization of the truth that the 
kingdom of God docs not dwell in great sublimities, and, so to speak, 
upon the mountain tops, but that it is within each one of us. But this 
very simplicity he saw was the cause of the unpopularity of the 
greatest ideals. Men prefer their own Abana and Pharpar to the little 
river rushing in desolate places. A doctrine docs not recommend 
itself to the busy thinkers of the world unless it be huge and 
arduous ; and thus he made up his mind to be lonely in the world, 
to face and support the isolation of greatness. At first, indeed/^ 
he said, the truth appeared so very clear, as well as glorious to 
me, that I fancied 1 should have carried all before me ; but a little 
experience served to cure me of this vanity. 1 quickly perceived 
that I was not likely to be over-popular." 

And yet, by facing and* adopting this difficulty, he gained the very 
thing on which he had turned his back. He made a success of life. He 
was not for ever dying to the world; he lived in it. Though diseased 
and shattered moralists may talk of the vanity of human aims and the 
worthlessness of life, it surely has its meaning. We are' not thrust 
into a pit from which our only duty is to escape. Something of the 
greatness and glory of the higher region dwells in the grace and 
beauty of the nether world. Shadows they may be of far-off trans- 
cendent realities, but the veny shadows of divine things are from their 
origin divine. To gain a true standard ; to trace the permanent 
elements ; to fight the darkness at every inch: this is to live life to the 
uttermost — not to slink out of it, not to despise it, not to make light 
of it. These are the resources of the cynic, the disappointed man, 
the involuntary saint ; but to live in the world and not be of it — 
this is the secret of the light that emanates from but is not confined 
to Heaven. 


Arthur Benson. 



THE RIGHTS OF GHILDREN. 


I T may safely be affirmed that there is no portion of our English 
law more anomalous and defective, none more discreditable to 
the conscience of a Christian nation, or more at variance with the 
interests of a civilized community, than that which deals with the 
rights and claims of children. No class is so neglected by the law as 
this most helpless, yet all important, section of the body politic. The 
rights of prisoners, paupers, lunatics, those of the brutes themselves, 
are more strictly guarded and more carefully defined than are the 
rights of children! It will scarcely he credited by those who have 
not given attention to the subject, that, under recent legislation, a 
horse or dog has better legal safeguards against its owner’s neglect or 
cruelty, than can be claimed for the little child who is born into the 
" custody of drunken, dissolute, or "brutal parents. We have it on the 
authority of Chief Justice Cockbnrn, as an established fact, “that, 
except under the Poor Laws, there is no legal obligation on the part 
of a father to maintain his child, unless, indeed, the neglect to do so 
should bring the case within the criminal laws." It is a matter of 
constant occurrence that a family of children are kept from starvation 
by the "Ceaseless, slavish toil of the mother alone, while the father 
consumes in vicious indulgence tUb- whole of his earnings, pot one 
penny of which can be claimed for the ehildren’s support, unless the 
wife herself resorts to the miserable expedient of applying in formd 
pauperis to the Poor Law authorities for relief. And to go still 
deeper into this Slough of Despond, those who are familiar with the 
statute law upon this subject will bear me out in the statement, that, 
short of palpable and serious injury to healtli, a child may be mal- 
treated, underfed, and neglected, by either parent, or by both, with 
almost absolute impunity. The maximum of power with the mini- 
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mum of responsibility^ would seem to have been the object aimed at, 
as it was certainly secured, by the framers of the law, until in. 1876 
the idea' of duty was for the first time recognized as an element in 
the parental relation, and the new Education Act, amended from that 
of 1871, declared it to be the *'duty” of a parent to educate his 
child. A man must provide the pence for bis child’s schooling now, 
or be summoned before a magistrate to show cause for failing so to 
do. But he may keep it just above starvation point, and pour his 
wages down his own throat in drink, and English law, as yet, declines 
to take cognizance of the fact. Thousands of young children never 
know the comfort of a satisfying meal, or know it only through the 
charity that provides. free dinners ” for the poor, while the father 
spends in a single day, on his own vicious indulgence, what would 
support his children for a week. 

For such cases the law as it now stands offers practically no 
redress. Common-sense and humanity alike forbid that these 
wretched infants should be left, starved and hunger-bitten, to grow 
up with constitutions enfeebled and flaccid from privation, unequal 
to the struggle of after-life, fit only to be a constantly recurring 
burden on the public purse. Yet the very charity that is roused to 
their relief does but feed with one hand the vices of the parents, while 
ministering with the other to the children’s needs. A child cannot 
be starved outright without risk of bringing those in whose 
'' custody ” it is within the meshes of the law. But if it is kept, 
as thousands are, just on the safe side of starvation, the “free 
meals ” which humanity imperatively demands for it. are, as a rule, 
simply a sop to the Cerberus of drink. The parent is denuded of 
even the pitiful rag of responsibility with which the law invests 
him, and the cost of the child’s “ keep ” goes to the publican’s 
account. 

Finally — and this is a point of no little importance — a man, 
whatever his means and position may be, is under no legal obligation 
to make provision for the maintenance, after bis decease, of bis 
children, legitimate or otherwise. English law. allows him, if he 
pleases, to make over to other people every farthing that he possesses, 
leaving his own children helpless and destitute, to be supported at the 
cost of the community at large. * Cases might even be cited in which 
a man has willed away, not duly his own estate, but also the unsecured 
property of his wife, leaving her and his children penniless, while 
dissolute strangers enjoyed the wealth which was rightfully, and 
should have been legally, the inheritance of those for whom he was 
bound in duty to provide, ^nd here, in passing, we may note the 
curious legal anomaly that, while a man is free from even the shadow 
o| obligation as regards the after-maintenance of his children, the law 
allows him, by means of the appointment of guardians, to exercise a 
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control over them after his decease^ almost as absolute as during his 
life. Until the passing of the Guardianship of Infants Bill, a^ year 
or two ago^ this posthumous authority of a father could be exerted 
in almost total disregard of the surviving parent. As it is^it presents 
a noteworthy instance of the possession of arbitrary power without 
the existence of any corresponding obligation. 

To sum up briefly. The responsibilities of a parent as regards his 
children are as follows : — He is bound to recognize each child, up to 
the age of sixteen, as a part of his family. He can be proceeded 
against by the Poor Law authorities if he allows it to become charge- 
able to the parish, and under the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868, 
see. 37, the guardians of the poor can also institute proceedings 
against him if, by his wilful neglect, it sufiers “ serious injury to 
health while in his custody. Anything short of this the law is 
powerless to touch. The Education of Act of 1876 further makes it 
his duty to cause it to receive efficient elementary instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic.^^ The responsibility falls upon 
both one and the other of married parents. In other cases it rests 
with the mother alone. A woman, under any circumstances, if she 
has means of her own, is bound to maintain all her children, whether 
born in wedlock or not, A man, on the contrary, is bound only to 
maintain the children of his wife ; his own children, though acknow- 
ledged and even- brought up by him as such, have no legal claims 
upon him, unless or until a contract of marriage has been signed 
between the mother and himself. 

Where such contract has not been signed, the mother has discre- 
tionary power,- within twelve months of the child’s birth, to institute 
proceedings against him on her own behalf in a court of summary 
jurisdiction : and if her evidence is corroborated in some material 
particular" by further testimony, she can recover from him a sum 
varying from sixpence to five shillings a week, during the time that 
she is herself liable in law for the maintenance of the child. It must 
be observed that this payment represents legally an obligation due to 
the mother only, not in any way to the child itself. For if the 
mother dies, or ceases to claim it, no one can demand it on the* 
child^s behalf. The child itself is regarded iii the eyes of the law as 
jilius without claims of an/ kind upon the author of its bein^, 

and is shut out from even the. shadow df a right to a father’s care. 

Such are the legal limits of parental responsibility. We may 
shortly inquire now how far they correspond with the natural rights 
of children, and in what direction the law, as it now stands, needs 
strengthening or amending, in order t^iat these rights may be secured. 

It may be laid down as an axiom that every child bom into the 
nation possesses as its birthright a claim to the minimum of clothing, 
shelter, food, and training needed to fit it for becoming in due time 
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a self-supporting member of the community. If wc decline to admit 
this, are forced to the conclusion that a child holds its life iu 
preservation by favour, not by right ; and that chance alone must deter- 
mine whether it is to have any share in the benefits of civilization 
or not. Granting, then, this right of the child to support and 
training, the question arises. Who is responsible for its claims being 
met? 

It is difficult, except on purest communistic grounds, to avoid the 
answer that the responsibility rests upon the parents jointly, but 
primarily upon the fie^her of the child : 

** If a man takes upon himself the responsibility of adding another unit to 
the sum total of the population, he is bound to secure the community from 
receiving, in the person of his child, the dead weight of an additional burden, 
which may have to be supported for years at the public cost in a poorhouse, 
hospital, or prison. The maintenance and education of his child are a debt 
due from every parent to the community of which both himself and it ai'e a 
component part, due until such time as the child is able to support itself. 
They are a debt due also from the parent to the child, which has been 
launched without its own consent upon the world. And if a parent refuses 
or fails to discharge the obligations which he has himself incurred, Society, or 
its deputy the Law, is bound to stop in and seciiro both the child's interests 
and its own, against the neglect or crkninality of the natural guardian.’* * 

It might be supposed that such neglect, iu its grosser forms at 
least, would be fouud to be as rare as it is unnatural ; but experience 
too clearly proves the contrary. The working of the Education Act, 
the Penny Dinner system, and still more lately the action of the 
Liverpool, London, and other Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, have brought to light an appalling amount of semi- 
starvation, ill-treatment, and neglect, to which children are subjected 
with impunity at the hands of drunken, dissolute, or idle and impro- 
vident parents. It is computed that in Loudon alone there are on 
an average at least 40,000 children in want of a single good meal a 
day. It has been stated officially that in some of tlie London Board 
schools, at least one-third of the children come brcakfastlcss to school, 
while fully one-fourth would frequently have no mid-day meal at all, 
were it not provided for them by charity ; and I may add that the 
statement has been confirmed to me, from their own experience, by 
tepchers in Board schools which I have visited in the slums of some 
of our large towns. Yet shoKjking as such a state of things may 
seem, it is beyond question that in a large proportion, if not in the 
actual majority of such cases, this semi-starvation of children is due, 
not to honest poverty on the parents' part, but to the improvident 
or vicious habits, which have too literally taken the children’s bread 
and cast it to the dogs. Again, recent agencies have revealed an 
amount of wanton cruelty practised towatds young children by brutal 

* Prize Essays issuAl by , the Central Council for promoting Sblf-supporting Plnuy 
Dinners. 
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parents, in tbe lower strata of society especially, which it is sickening 
to contemplate. The grosser cases come, no doubt, within the action of 
the law ; but those which are punished or detected form but a frac- 
tion of those which are or may be perpetrated with impunity. Cases 
of wanton and disgraceful neglect and cruelty are continually being 
brought before the London and Liverpool societies, which it is utterly 
impossible to deal with under any existing statute. The weakness 
of English law in this direction is acknowledged eyen by those who 
have to administer it themselves. “ Had it been a dog,” said a 
magistrate who was appealed to in a case of thie kind, ** I could have 
helped you. But it is only a child, and I am powerless to assist.” 
What is needed is a short ** Sustenance and Protection of ChildrenAct" 
which shall so define, extend, and strengthen legislation, that parents 
oflending thus' against their children’s rights, shall be brought as 
efiectually within reach of the law as they are now if they neglect 
their ** duty/' as laid down in the Education Act of 1876. In America, 
which is far before the mother country in regard to the treatment of 
children, admirable provision to this effect is made by the statute 
law of various States. 

It ought not to bo difficult to secure an Act. Certainly, if the law 
so far interferes with the " liberty of the subject '' as to compel a 
drunken or idle parent to provide for the education of his child, it 
may be called upon to interfere further, in order to secure young 
children, more effectually than at present, against habitual starvation, 
ill-usage, and neglect, on the part of those who have made themselves 
responsible to society for the maintenance and well-being of their 
offspring. 

But there is a yet deeper depth of child misery and neglect 
than that which such an extension of the Education Act would 
reach. I refer to that most wretched, helpless, and neglected 
class of the community, the children of unmarried parents, of the 
lower ranks especially. Not less than 50,000 children annually, are 
born in this country under those deplorable conditions. A large 
proportion of these children have to be kept at the cost of the com- 
munity, in workhouses, orphanages, or district schools, at an average 
cost of about £20 per annum for each child. Others are dragged, up 
as best the mothers can, until they reach the age when they may^ 
legally turned adrift to struggle for themselves. The msgority of the 
remainder perish in infancy or early childhood, by neglect, privation, 
or, too often, by a violent death. 

Whatever else may be denied by law to these hapless little 'beings, 
their right at least to life ought to be more securely guarded our 
Legislature than it is at present. Let the mother, in such cases, be 
w||^t she may, |j^e child itself, every child born ^|to a dviliaed, not 
to' speak of a Christian community, has undoubt^ly claims, which 
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nothing can annul or set aside, not on one parent only, but on botli," 
as the authors of its existence, and therefore jointly responsible for 
the preservation and continuance of that existence. The mortality 
among ’children of this class, especially the number of deaths by 
violence, is firightfully in excess of even the highest rate among the 
ordinary infant population. Can it be said that the just claims of 
these hapless victims either conceded or secured to them, when 
the law holds one parent only, and that one the weakest, responsible 
for their safety and well-being ? 

No plea need here be urged in extenuation of the crime, when a 
child thus unfathered by the law meets with death at the mother’s 
hands. But there can be no question that the crime of child-murder 
under such circumstances would be greatly checked, if both parents 
were held in due degree responsible. Nature herself has provkled 
for the feebleness of children the safeguard of a twofold parentage, 
fitting the' one parent to supply nourishment and tendance, while to 
the stronger of the two she assigns the function of protection and 
support. To weaken or destroy this natural safeguard by the legal 
release of either parent from responsibility for the safety of the child, 
is in effect a return towards the state of savagery, rather than an 
advance to a higher civilization. Here, again, there ought to bo no 
insuperable difficulty in making legal provision — ^I. That whenever 
the mother of a child born out of wedlock is tried for the murder 
of such child, and it is proved or alleged that her condition as an 
unmarried mother had led to the commission of the crime, then the 
father of the murdered child, if his paternity has been or can be 
established, shall be summoned also on a criminal count as contribu- 
tory to the deed. II. That, under similar circumstances, the charge 
of concealment of birth, if iqade against one parent, shall be a criminal 
charge against both alike. 

DifSculties no doubt would arise in the working of such an Act. 
But, on the other hand, they are caused to a still greater ‘extent by 
the absence of it. Justice itself is brought into contempt when 
some wretched mother, scarcely more perhaps than a child herself, 
is condemned to death, or to the blotting out of her life until mid- 
womanhood in prison, for the half-frenzied attempt to es&pe from a 
burden whose crushing, intolerable* weight she was no longer able to 
bear alone. Granting, if we will, that the mother’s punishment in 
such a case is not greater than her guilt, can society be held clear of 
the blood of the little child that is done to death bdeausp unfathered 
by thi law ? Can either parent of any child be held wholly free 
from responsibility, either to the child itself or to the community at 
large, for the helpless life which, once given, it becomes murder to 
take away, and a crime on the mother’s part even to conceal? 
Again, in numberless cases of this description, a jury, rather than 
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coavict one guilty parent, while the other and perhaps more guilty 
of the two goes free, will seize on the merest straw for declimiig to 
convict at all. Cah it be said that the existing law is effective, 
under such circumstances, for cither the punishment or pretention 
of this form of crime ? 

But, indeed, it is to the interest of the body politie itself, not less 
than of the helpless individual unit, that ojir present loose and 
inefficient laws sliould be so strengthened and amended, as to secure 
the rights of children more effectually than at present against the 
cruelty, neglect, or legalized desertion of their natural protectors. 
The mass of chronic poverty, of pauperism, disease, and crime which 
at this moment clogs the wheels of progress, and which forms one of 
the most insoluble problems of modern life, has its origin mainly in 
the ^refusal or* neglect of the natural claims of children. It is 
difficult for those who have not investigated the subject to form any 
adequate conception of the amount of this neglect, or of the misery 
and mischief, both to the child and to the State, which arc its 
necessary consequences. The thing to be steadily borne in mind is 
that this mass of neglected, half-starved, suffering childhood forms a 
portion, and a large proportion too, of the raw material out of which 
the future manhood and womanhood of the nation are being evolved. 
Every year, as we have said, 50,000 children arc born into the nation, 
half-orphaned by the law from birth, subject to all the dangers, 
privations, and disabilities attached to that condition. What an 
accumulated mass of degraded, unfathered childhood will there be 
amongst us, before the survivors of this year’s contingent shall have 
reached the age when they may be supposed capable of picking up a 
living for themselves I Yet this is but a fraction of the wretched 
total of children more unfortunate in some respects than these — 
children born into the ‘‘ custody ” of drunken, dissolute, and brutal 
parents, who starve, maltreat, or neglect them, abusing the power, 
without discharging the obligations, of that most sacred and inalienable 
of all human relationships. 

What becomes of this degraded, neglected mass when the age of 
childhood is past ? There is hardly a question, perhaps, that can be 
asked, which it concerns us more, as a nation anxious for our own 
prosperity, to answer aright than this. ^ We have in our Elementary 
schools throughout the country about three and a half millions of 
children, all told. Of this number somewhat less than half a million 
annually reach the limit of age under the Code, and pass out of 
school. And of this half a million or so, we shall be within th% mark 
if we reckon 5 per cent., or nearly 25,000 children annually, as belong- 
ing to the class under consideration. The Education Act has done 
its best for them. It has swept them up into its Elementary schools, 
where it has given them efficient instruction in reading, writing> 
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and arithmetic/’ It has provided them, for a part of each school day, 
with shelter, warmth, and an amount of comfort unknown in their 
wretched homes, and not unfrequently it has been the means, through 
various agencies, of staying their hunger by at least one meal a day. 
But it has not taught them, nor has it made it the duty of the 
parent to cause them to be taught, how to earn their own subsistence; 
and te find for themselves is the task to which such children arc 
driven the moment they are free from school. Book-learning,” 
which is all the Code has given them, is practically useless here. It 
does little or nothing to help them to the immediate pence which 
they must procure or starve. They have had no chance as yet, and 
they have none now, of learning how to produce anything of value to 
the world they live in. The only course open to them is to crowd 
into the already overcrowded market of unskilled labour. Ain^there 
they stay ; consumers, but not producers ; unable to do anything taut 
the world around them wants ; unwilling drones in the social hive. 
The toughest and strongest, the more quick-witted and energetic, 
push out occasionally into something better. But the bulk of them 
remain, their numbers accumulating with each annual contingent; 
the huge mass assuming, year by year, more unmanageable propor- 
tions ; until now the number and condition of the unemployed 
has become one of the most formidable problems of the day, the 
despair of statesmen and economists on the one hand, and of humanity 
on the other ; a problem which, unless it is solved, holds within it a 
menace to the peace and security of society itself. 

Given the conditions, however, of the problem, we may hope to see 
our way in some measure to a solution. Simply stated, they are 
the^e. In an old and crowded civilization like our own, where the 
land is no longer sufficient to feed its multiplied inhabitants, wc must, 
if we are to exist and prosper, have a continually increasing proportion 
of skilled workers, able to produce what food-producing countries 
want, and at a price which induces them to take it from us. Fifty 
years ago this country practically fed itself from its own resources, 
finding in the tillage of the soil the main outlet for its stock of 
unskilled labour. We are importing now, to meet the wants of our 
increasing population, not less than £115,000,000 of foreign food per 
annum; and unskilled labour, of w4iich such a surplus exists amongst us, 
can do little towards producing the equivalent in value of this amount 
of food. This surplus, fed wholesale year by year from the ceaseless 
tide .of neglected, half-starved, untrained childhood, tends continually 
to increase ; while the demand for what untrained unskilled hands can 


do, remains for the most part stationary. If we are to prdSper as a 
qfktion, and support in comfort an increasing population, we must cut 
off or materially reduce this choking influx of labour, which, because 
unskilled, must remain useless and unemployed. One means, and a 
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most important one, to. this end, is the establishment of technical or 
trade schools; and public attention has not been roused one whit too 
soon to the necessity for effort in this direction. Bnt the mere 
eatablishmeiit of sucb schools, in whatever numbers, will not suffice. 
They wiU improve the quality of skilled labour, but they will avail 
little to check the flow of useless unskilled competitors for employ- 
ment firom the class under consideration. Children of the dais in 
question will profit nothing by such schools, for the simple reason 
that their parents will refuse to send them. They prefer the cheap 
and easy plan of pushing out their offipring to pick up a living 
" anyhow," so soon as the hold of the School Attendance Committee 
is relaxed. 

A more effectual mode of dealing with the difficulty would pro- 
bably ^ found in, an extension of the Day Industrial School System. 
Provision is already made in the Education Act, 1876, for the 
establishing, building, and maintuning of day industrial schools, if, 
“ owing to the circumstances of any class of population, a school in 
which industrial training, elementary education, and one or more 
meals a day, but not lodging, are provided, is necessary or expedient 
for the proper training and control of the children of such a class." 
Towards the expenses of the children Parliament may contribute a 
sum not exceeding one shilling per week for each child ; and the 
parent must also contribute a sum not exceeding two shillings per 
woek, as ordered by the magistrate, and payable to the school 
authorities in aid of their expenses. 

We have in these provisions machinery of precisely the kind 
required, and needing the application of motive force alone, whether 
in the form of compulsory powers or of an enlightened and far-sighted 
benevolence in order to become available for dealing with a large pro- 
portion of the existent evil. In some of the great cities of the States, 
where similar conditions prevail, notably in the city of New York, 
the Day Industrial School system, with its complement in the form 
of night lodging-houses for the same dass of children, has been 
carried on for many years, on an extensive scale, with signal success, 
and with surprising results in the decrease of vagrancy, crime, and 
drunkenness. ' Nearly 4000 children daily, in the city of New York 
alone, are reached by these schoob, at an average cost, for food, 
clothes, and teaching, of £5 a year for each child ; a total of £20,000 
annnally, of which sum about half is paid from State fundi. The 
night lodging-houses also, with kitchens and evening schools attached, 
prevent an untold amount of juvenile misery, vice, and crime. 
Nearly lO^XX) children, about 600 night]|y, were thus lodged last year 
in New York, their own payments being somewhat more than half of 
the expenses incurred. 

The Edneation Act of 1871 was inoperative to a great extent. 
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because it wat pennissire only. It needed that enforcement of the 
law of parental xesponsibilityj which brought every child in the king- 
dom practically within the scope of the Act of 1876. We need tlie 
same thing now. The Mcial conscience must he qnickencdj and 
parental responsibility still further enforced and defined, if the lowest, 
most degraded and wretched stratum of child-life amongst us is to 
be reached, and raised into possession of even the elementary rights 
of civilized humanity. 

Again, I repeat, we cannot too strongly insist upon the fact that 
this underlying mass of wronged defrauded childhood, hidden, and 
for the most part unheeded by us, is working unceasingly upward 
towards tMb level of the adult population, there to disclose itself in 
the various forms of poverty, pauperism, disease, and vice. At a 
great cost society provides itself with an array of liospitals, work- 
houses, reformatories, asylums, and refuges of every kind ; and vritli 
this miserable contingent ever streaming in, the supply still lags 
behind the need. Our utmost efforts, under existing conditions, are 
but like mopping up water under a running tap. The short and only 
sure way is, to aiop the tap. 

No branch of class legislation vfpuld yield a more fruitful or cer- 
tain return than a well-considered measure for enforcing and protect- 
ing the rights of children. Those rights are identical with the 
kiterests of the State. To extend and strengthen legislation so as to 
fix more securely upon idle and improvident, on dissolute or drunken 
parents, the fulfilment of parental responsibility in regard to the 
maintenance and industrial training, as well as the education of their 
children, would do more to lessen the amount of poverty, pauperism, 
and vice, in this country, than, perhaps, any scheme that could be 
otherwise devised, or any amount of effort on existing lines. 

e 

Mary C. Tabor. 


[Readers of this article will have seen that a Bill for* the Ih-otrclion of Children has 
already been read a fiibt time in the House of Cuinmons.— Eu.] ' 
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T he efforts which have been made during the last four years to 
raise geography from Ihe low estate into which it had fallen in 
this country, both as a hold of resc^prch and as a subject of education, 
have been attended with a considerable measure of success. Lecture- 
ships have been established in our two groat universities; the 
subject is beginning to be twiated with some resi)ect in our public 
schools ; it occupies a prominent place in the University Extension 
programmes; its teaching in elementaiy schools has been greatly 
improved ; text-books, atlases, .and wall-maps of a high standard are 
being issued, and ;^ictiUTS, models, n>lief-maps, and other apparatus 
are being int^rodneed; while Chambers of Commerce, advocates of 
technical education, and tho Imperial Institute are convinced that the 
subject may bo turned to practical account. 

^th in its scientific and in it.s practical aspects geography has 
been worked out in Germany by able men for many years, with rich 
and abundant results. Leaving aside mere text-books and com- 
pendiums of facta, the works dealing with the various applications of 
the subject that have been pi-oduced in Germany during the past 
half-centurj' would fill many shelves in a library. Ever since Bitter’s 
time a specially human turn has bees given to the subject by his 
countrymen ; it has been recognized that the ultimate [task of 
geography as a whole is to study the earth as the dwelling-place of 
humanity. This aspect has come more and more into vogue in 
Germany, and has given rise to a special section of the general 
subject under the name of Anthropo-Geography, which niay be said 

• Since this article was in type, General Strachey’s Cambridge Lectures on 
Geography have been published, and I am pleased to notice that he advocates the 
use of the term Applied Geography in somewhat the same sense as I do in this article. 
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to include everything bearing on the interaction between man and 
hjs topographical surroundings. Geography has been Avell defined as 
the physical basis of history it is indeed the physical basis of all 
human activity. For does it not deal with the surface of the earth, 
with its manifold features of mountain, table-land, plain, and desert, 
ocean and lake and river, foi^st and pi*airie, continents and islands, 
air and ice, rain and sunshine, in all their complicated combinations, 
which, forming man’s immediate environment, must largely intliience 
his activities in all directions ? It is the thorough grasp of this aspect 
of the subject which, in the hands of Hitter, Poscliel, and their 
followers, has proved so increasingly fruitful of results in Geimany. 

England, however, is not without her monumental productions in 
geography. Let ns not forget the unrivalled colleciions of Hakluyt 
and Purchas, and their many successors, which, lilliiig scores of 
folios and quartos, form the raw material of g(‘ograp]iy, arcl are 
infinitely more interesting and more pix)fital)le r(?juliijg than ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of tlie slender travelers’ tales with which we 
aro flooded at the present day. The deeds of our daring forefathers, 
as they forged their way into every corner of the globe, quite as often, 
we fear, in the character of buccaneers as of explorers, receive worthy 
record in these great collections. Not only so, but in the past two 
centuries this raw material has been woihed up into systematic 
treatises, filling many more quartos and folios, which present the facts 
in copious and instructive detail so far as they were known at the 
time. But (jven this gcograpliical industry has ceased in England 
for many yc^ars ; when wo want such treatises nowadays wo have to 
import them from .abroad; wo have to ad.apt*an intensely German 
Hellwald, or translate the masterly descriptions of IJeclus. With 
all the w'ealth of material at our command, we have still to find a 
geographer capable of'analysing it and idaborating it from the philo- 
sophical, or scientific, or anthropo-geograpliical st.andpoint. England 
has not yet produced a Hitter or a Peschcl, a H.atzel or a Penok. But 
if our geographers have been blind to the capabilities of their science, 
we have not been without men having knowledges and insight enough 
to perceive the intimate bearings of geographical conditions on collec- 
tive humanity, on man in his strivings after political, social, and 
industrial development. Ou^r own literature can furnish us with 
brilliant examples of the successful application of geography to the 
interpretation of history and the elucidation oi’ the progress of 
civilization. 

Headers of Green must recall his ‘‘ Making of England.” Why 
have wo still an Irish and a Welsh and a Highland question with us ? 
Simply, as Green shows, because the geography of Enghand was as it 
was when the ruthless Teutons landed to harry the Celtic population 
of these islands. Green’s graphic picture of the; dense forests in the 
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south of England, and of the swamps and fens in the east, barring 
the progress of the inyadeis into the interior of our island, can never 
be forgotten by his readers. These and sinular surface obstacles 
tended seriously to influence the progress and the nature of the 
conquest, as well as the ultimate distribution and character of the 
various types which compose the population of the British islands. 
In the west, owing again to the topography of the country, it took 
centuries to reduce Wales and its essentially British or Celtic inhabi- 
tants, who, had the Teutonic hordes been able to reach them in the 
first heat of their conquering career, would have been completely 
crushed, if not destroyed ; a Welsh question would have been rendered 
as impossible as a Kentish or an East-Anglian question. So in the 
north, it was not till the middle of the last century that the essen- 
tially Celtic population of the then inaccessible Highlands was sub- 
dued by the successors of the Teutonic invaders, and even yet the 
geographical conditions favour Celtic survivals, and nourish a 
Crofter question. As for Ireland, her present troubles, which are 
also ours, are all due to St. George’s Channel and her own bogs. Had 
the subsidence which began in so recent a geological period not pro- 
ceeded BO far ; had Ireland and England been still, as of yore, one 
continuous land, her conquest would have been begun long before it 
was, and would have been at least os complete as that of Wales and 
Scotland. Not only would the infusion of Teutonic blood have 
been much greater than it hns been, but Ireland would probably have 
been as ready to succumb to the Reformation as any other jiart of the 
United Kin^om. 

But, indeed, the gtographical position of the British islands as a 
whole, and it has often been pointed out, has had very much 1o do 
with the peculiar' character of their political, social, and industrial 
development. Had that subsidence — so recent and so compara- 
tively shallow— not taken place which severed England from tlie 
Continent, had the Thames continued to be a tributary of the Rhine, 
and England only a northern extension of France, how' very diflbrent 
would hove been the course of European history, and the character of 
those migrations which, under existing conditions, have peopled the 
bulk of two continents with English-speaking peoples ! 

Such are some of the results either brought out or suggested by 
Green's treatment of English history from the geographical standpoint. 
The history of any other part of the world treated after the same 
manner would yield results unattainable where humanity is dealt with 
apart fh>m its geographical setting. I certainly do not claim that this 
is the only aspect in which history ought to be studied ; but if this 
important term in the historical problem is neglected, the final equation 
con never be satisfactmy. This will be evident if we remember that 
geography is essentially the science of topographical distribution on 
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the surface’of the earth ; the dUtribation of the. great features of the 
globe and all that its face sustains, including man himself. And if we 
bear in mind that man is the centre, the converging point of the science, 
that all its investigations must have ultimate reference to humanity, there 
will be no danger of including too much within the field of the subject, of 
encroaching upon what is strictly the sphere of some other department 
of science. Since, then, much of political history really originates in 
man's distribution in bodies or communities over the earth’s surface, 
his movements on that surface, or other changes in his relation to 
topographical environment, surely geographical conditions ought to 
be taken into account by every historian ambitious of being more than a 
mere chronicler. True, we have historical geographies and historical 
atlases, some of them by eminent hands ; but as a rule those concern 
themselves with mere changes of boundaries, without taking the 
trouble to inquire whether geography can shed any light on the ciiusoa 
of such changes, and teach nations a lesson for tlio future. Tlie suc- 
cess which attended Green’s effort to discover how far historical events, 
are influenced by gcograpliical conditions, ought surely to show that* 
liistorical geography may be made something more than a mere ques- 
tion of boundaries. 

How much, to take another example, has the peculiar geography of 
Holland had to do with the moulding of the strange history of that* 
country ? An eminent Dutch geographer once) lamented to me — ho 
w’as sorely troubled with rheumatism and asthma — that his country was* 
only a river delta which had been peopled prematurely. But it is- 
just because the inhabitants of this delta ha\(3 been compelled from 
its very nature to stniggle with their geographical conditions that 
they hjive acquired those habits which have rendered them the- 
most prosperous and comfortable people in Europe. How splendidly, 
moreover, did their network of waterways, dominated by the ocean, 
.help them in their long struggle with Spain ? And is it not due to the 
peculiar hydrographic conditions of the country that the Dutch have been 
for centuries a nation of navigators, traders, and colonizers ? Why is it, 
again, that a poor country like Norway, with almost nothing to export 
but fish, and timber, and whose ^^trade is only one-fifteenth of that of 
the Netherlands, has a mercantile navy surpassed onfy by that of Great 
Britain ? From the ^ery uftiture of their country, broken np into a 
maze of fjords and islafids, more water than land, the Norse are com- 
pelled to be a race of sailors ; and as they have little or nothing of 
their own to carry, they have become carriers for the rest of the 
world. 

When applied to what^we may call the course of universal history, 
the progress of civilization, and the development of the world’s com- 
merce, geography yields some curious and instructive results. Indeed, 
from this standpoint, an able Continental writer, M. Leon 3Ietchnikoff, 
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divides history into four great periods. The earliest civilizations of 
which we have any knowledge wore what we may designate Pluvial. 
The great Assyro-Babylonian States were grouped within the region 
watered by the Euphrates and Tigris — Mesopotamia. Ages ago 

Egypt was called the gift of the Nile.” The basin of the Ganges 
may be regarded as the theatre of all the gi'c^at events of Indian 
history previous to the advent of Europeans ; while the two enoiatnous 
waterways, the Hoangho and the Yangtse-Kiang, must have had much 
to do with the development of the |)eculiar civilization of China. 
These fluvial civilizations, so long as they remained fluvial, were 
essentially isolated ; they could never become cosmopolitan. From 
the character of the deltas of the Nile and of the Mesopotamian rivers, 
the communities on their banks could make no use of tlmm as high- 
ways to the ocean. ^ Tlio malarious delta of the Ganges was equally 
a bar to oceanic intercourse, while the enterprise of China was directed 
to the plateaus and deserts of Central Asia rather than to the 
mysterious Pacific which washed its shores. It was only wlien, partly 
by pressure from without and partly by human efforts to overcome 
disadvantageous geographical conditions, Mesopotamia and Egypt were 
placed in unintcTinipted communication w'ith the ocean, that they 
became Mediterranean States ; for the Persian Gulf is essentially of 
this character. M"hat intercourse these peoples had before this was 
carried on almost solely by land. This isolated condition may be said 
to have ended about 800 B.c. By that time the Phoenicians had begun 
what may bo regarded as the ^Mediterranean period of history — using 
the term in its widest sense, as applying not only to the land-locked 
sea between Europe and Africa, and its offshoots which debouch into 
the Euxine, but also to the Persian Gulf and the lied • Sea on tht^ one 
hand, and the essentially inland North Sea and Baltic on the other. 
This Mediterranean period lasted for over 2000 years, and developed " 
as much cosmopolitanism as was possible within its essentially nariw 
geographical limits. This period came to an abrupt termination 400 
years ago by the discovery of the other half of the globe, and the 
initiation of what may be regarded as the Atlantic or Oceanic j^eriod, 
,iduring which Europe has been spre^ing itself out in all directions ; 
the isolation of nations has been broken down, geographical barriers 
to cosmopolitan intercourse have been or are 'being swept away, and 
sanguine philanthropists are hoping that the federation of the world ” 
ia approaching. 

All who have read Buckle’s “ History of Civilization ” will remem- 
ber the brilliant use which he makes, in the famous second chapter of 
the first volume, of geographical conditions as determining political 
and industrial development. Egypt is one of the examples which he 
there works out in detail, the greatness as well as the despotism of 
which he shows were due entirely to its peculiar geographical conditiaius. 
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And if, like Buckle and Green, we include in history not merely the 
growth of States and of their political institutions, but also their 
industrial, social, and intellectual development, then the paramount 
influence of geography becomes unmistakable. Buckle brings this 
out with his usual brilliance, not only in the case of Egypt, but 
also of India, Central America, and Peru ; and Green, both in his 
Histories and in his “ Short Geography of the British Islands,” 
endeavours, with much success, to show how the growth of our 
industries and the situation of our great cities have been largely 
determined by conditions which are essentially geographical. Comte 
was not likely to overlook the intimate relations which subsist between 
geography and history in its widest sense. “ It would bo impossible,” 
he wrote, “ to conceive of any adequate history of humanity apart 
from the real history of the terrestrial globe, the ine\ntable theatre <if 
progressive human activity, and the various conditions of which must 
certainiy have exercised an important influence on the production 
of the various phases of human history, from the period when the 
physical and chemical conditions of our planet were such as to permit 
the continuous existence of humanity.” 

It will thus bo seen that the important results to be derived from 
the application of geography to history have been in a general way 
recognized even in this country. But the application has hitherto 
been altogether qualitative and not quantitative, and mainly because 
the subject has boon approached from the historical and not the 
geographical standpoint. In Germany, where a voluminous literature 
is growing up as the fruit of the precise and detailed cultivation of 
the geographical field, some of the results attained, in their bearings 
on humanity, have been correspondingly precise, quantitative, and 
tangible. Not only are these results likely to prove of service to the 
historical student, but \iheir bearings on industry, on commerce, on 
colonization, are of the moat intimate character. Commercial geo- 
graphy, in Germany for example, is something that the merchant and 
the merchant’s clerk can take with him into his office and apply to 
his every-day transactions, and not the useless thing which goes under 
that name in our own commercial academies.” Then the vast im- 
portance of the subject with reference to the recent celonial enterprise 
of Germany has been recognized by the publication of a multitude 
of books bn what may. be regarded as the economical geography of the 
various regions which have been brought within the German “ sphere 
of influence.” England’s geographical connections — political, colonial, 
commercial, missionary — are world-wide, and her politicians, her 
merchants and manufacturers,^ and all who are interested in the 
development of her colonies, could not but profit by a complete and 
precise knowledge of those conditions upon which the success of their 
operations so largely depends. 
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Geography, as I have stated, may be defined as^the science of the 
topographical distribution of the great features of the earth’s suzface, 
and of all that it sustains — ^mineral, vegetable, and animal, including 
man himself. If we bear in mind that, as geographers, it is dis- 
tribution and not constitution, groups and not individuals, we have to 
do with, we shall be able to limit our field within reasonable compass. 
This one feature of distribution will be found to be applicable to every 
section of our wide subject; for of course it includes causes- as well, 
as facts, relations as well as positions. Tt will guide us in dealing 
with the purely scientific aspect of our subject, with what is included 
under physical geography. What is political geography but the 
department which deals with the distribution of men into communities 
or states ? While commercial geography — the “ science of distances,” 
as a German writer calls it — hae^ to do with the distribution (in a 
double sense) of the economical products of the earth’s surface. With 
man as the centre of its field, taking upon itself the task of investiga- 
ting the interaction between humanity and its geographical environ- 
ment, surely the subject ought to yield many practical results. 

As the term interaction ” implies, man is in a difibrent position 
with reference to his environment from any other creature on the 
earth’s surface. The lower animals can do so very little to modify 
their environment, that it amounts to practically nil. Man in his 
savage state is in this respect on a par with his humbler fellow 7 
creatures. He must either adapt himself to his geographical conditions, 
or succumb to them. Buckle brings this out st rikingly in his second 
chapter with reference to South America. Contrasting the condition 
of Brazil before the Europejm intrusion with that of IWu and other 
civilized States, he maintains that' the primeval forests of Brazil 
were on such a gigantic scale, their trees so towering, so close-set, so 
matted with creepers, and so imbedded in bush, that the poor savages 
who peopled the country were overwhelmed with hopelessness. Though 
Buckle exaggerated the extent to which Brazil is covered with forests, 
there is no doubt mUch truth in his contention. But it seems to mo 
there were other causes at work here, apart from the gigantic scale of 
Nature, to account for the savage stagnation of most of South America. 
In the geographical conditions .there was a lack of stimulus to united 
action for the development of the dbuntry, or the stimulus was not 
strong enough to act eflcctively on the lo^ state of intelligence of the 
natives. Why was it that those wonderful civilizations were developed 
on the banks of the Nile and the Euphrates, the Ganges and the 
Hoangho, while the exuberant basins of the Amazon and the Congo 
remained stagnant in the hands of savages ? This is doubtless partly 
to be accounted for by the fact that tho people into whose hands the 
one set of rivers fell were of a very different type from those whose 
petty tribes lived in a state of constant war with each other on the 
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banks of the Congni and the Axoazotl* But the results are also to be 
in part aocounted ^or by the fact that on both these rivers food was 
so abundant that one of the most powerful stimuli to united action, 
especially in ah enervating tropical region, was wanting; and no 
country can ever be developed except to •a very limited extent by 
isolated actujp. 

What can be eflFected by the introduction of a different type of 
people into 4n environment that either overwhelmed its primitive 
population, or from which they were able to glean but a scanty suste- 
nance, may be seen in any part of the globe. As civilization advances, 
indeed as one condition of its advance, man has been more and more 
able to overcome the natural effects of his geographical environment, 
though of course there are limits to this, and it ought to be the busi- 
ness of geography to discover what these limits are. Thus, for 
example, distances form one of the elementary factors with which we 
have to deal in studying the surface of the earth, and the enormous 
contraction of distances accomplished by the application of steam to 
locomotion, and the discovery of the electric telegraph, has been a 
potent aid to man in modifying some of the geographical conditions to 
which he has to adapt himself. The piercing of an obstructive 
isthmus may effect a radical change in the geographical conditions 
which influence commerce. The construction of the Suez Canal has 
restored to the Mediterranean that commercial activity which was 
diverted by the discovery of the Cape route. By disafforesting here 
and planting there, we have been able appreciably to modify rainfall, 
auid thereby climate. Insanitary regions, fatal to the European consti- 
tution, have been sweetened and rendered wholesome by transplanting 
the Eucalyptus from Australia. Arid deserts have been rendered 
fruitful by judicious irrigation and storage. Bailways and steamers, 
by bringing sanatoria within a few hours’ distance, and home itself 
within reach of a short Holiday, have rendered it possible for Europeans 
f to live and work in the tropics. Such are some of the directions in 
which inventive^umanity has been able to modify its geographical 
conditions, and render them more easily adaptable to his requirements. 

And this suggests the important services which geography may 
render when applied to Colonial enterprise. In their«eagerness to 
divide the world up into colonies, «nd protectorates, and “ spheres of 
influence,” European nations •have lost their heads during the last five 
years. They have been grabbing blindly at whatever lands remain 
unannexed, apparently regardless of their adaptability, and as *if 
anxious only to add as many square miles as possible to the statistics 
of their foreign possessions. Germany, for exalnple, has acquired in 
Africa about a million square miles, half of it a hopeless desert; 
and France has been trying to conjure into instantaneous existence a 
livid to our Indian Empire, in a region where the geographical con- 
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ditions are totally different, and forgetfal of thefi fact that British 
India has been the slow growth of two centuries, « 

But what are some of the geographical problems to be solye'S in 
connection with colonization ? If we bear in mind that colonies are 
of at least two distinct kinds, and that the key-word of geography ia 
Distribution, it will help us to answer the question. Thqre are, first, 
what the French call Colonies of Exploitation — in other words, Plan- 
tations;^, and, secondly, Colonies of Settlement, or those adapted to 
receive a new population from the mother-country and elsewhere. 
The former, as M. Leroy Beaulieu points out, are adapted to a wealthy 
country, with no surplus population, while the latter demand a constant 
excess of population, as well indeed as a certain amount of capital. 
Nearly all the foreign possessions of France and those of Holland are 
of the former lyjje, while those of England embrace colonies of both 
types. The first question to answer, then, with reference to any 
colony is, to which of these two types does it belong ? And this, it 
should be remembered, is not always a question of latitude, ^ though as 
a rule it is ; for in Brazil we find well within the tropics colonies of 
Oermans and Swiss, who work and flourish as if in their native land. 
But then it should be remembered that the altitude of the Brazilian 
table-land counteracts the natural results of latitude. Such colonies 
would be impossible on the low-lying coast. We have been told by 
enthusiasts that even in the plateau-land of tropical Africa there is no 
reason why Europeans should not work and retain their health ; others 
again, of a more scientific turn of mind, tell us that European labour 
in tropical Africa is impossible. At all events, if such adaptable 
table-lands exist, they have not been tested. Even if they were proved 
suitable to the European constitution, the geographer would have.. to 
tell us whether they could bo turned to any account, whether they 
were within the region of abundant or the' region of scanty rainfall ; 
still more, if anything could be produced therein which would he 
wanted hy the outside world, and, if so, whether there are means of < 
taking it to where it was required, without weightixi^ it, beyond pos- 
sibility of profit, with expenses of conveyance. As a rule, tropical 
colonies can only be colonies of exploitation, or plantations ; and the 
question whioh geography should help to solve is, under what conditions 
can they be turned to account, or exploited, by the country to which . 
they are annexed ? Here, again, it is largely a question of distribution. 
What are the great physical features of the colony and their distribu- 
tion, and how do they help or hinder its exploitation ? What is the 
nature of the climate ? What is the distribution of temperature and 
rainfall in space with reference to the various physical features) 
and in time ? What native products are there, and how are they dis- 
tribiited, especially with reference to accessibility and communications, 
and can they be worked and brought to market at a rate that will 
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place them in favourable competition with similar products from other 
parts of the world What is the distribution and character of the soil, 
and for what exotic prcducts is it adapted ? This last is an all- 
important question, for tho^ere coUeotion of the natural vegetable and 
animal products of a tropical region will only develop a colony within 
very narrow }iznits. Then comes the subje<^ of populatic^ and its 
distribution. For a colony of the plantation kind this is a critical 
question, for it involves at once that of labour, without which, in 
abundance, the colony is a barren possession. If the natives cannot 
be induced to give themselves voluntarily to systematic labour, there 
are evidently only two courses open if the colony is to bo carried on 
at all — ^they must either be compelled to work, or labour must be 
imported from the outside. Germany seems inclined to solve this ever- 
recurring difficulty, so far as her East African possessions are concerned, 
after the former fashion ; in Mauritius and others of our colonies we 
have adopted the latter alternative. Either course is attended with 
danger and difficulties, and too often involves what is simply a form of 
slavery. 

But in order that a plantation-colony may be worked effectively, 
white supervision is absolutely necessary ; and here again wc are faced 
with another question of distribution — ^the distribution of men adapted 
to the conditions of Europe, over a region in which the conditions are 
entirely difierent. It is well to repeat that it is not the business of 
geography to deal with individuals, but with groups ; it is the function 
of the physiologist to investigate the action of climate on the individual 
constitution, just as we look to the meteorologist to provide us with 
the data from which we may draw conclusions as to climate. The. 
geographer has to do with results in both cases ; given certain con- 
ditions of topography and certain types of men, what is the ratio of 
adaptability of the one to the other ? 

Such are some of the directions in which geography may yield 
valuable help when applied to colonies of the plantation class ; and 
#the field thus c^ered embraces to some extent colonies of settlement, 
colonies of the type of Australia, the Cape, and- Canada. Here the 
problem of adaptability must be worked out on a much larger scale ; 
it is no mere question of the temporary residence of a^ew directing 
Europeans, but the wholesde transference of a people from one set of 
geographical conditions to another. Evidently the first thing to do 
is to discover in the minutest detail what are these geographical con- 
ditions, how far they can at once be turned to service by a new popula- 
tion, and how far they must be modified in order that the colony may 
be carried to its maximum development. What, for example, is thv* 
distribution of rainfall and of ^surface water (rivers, lakes, dfc.) over 
such a continent as Australia ? Before inducing fanners to migrate 
to any particular district, it would be only fair to let them know how 
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&r that district is adaptable to their conditions. Is the soil snited for 
agricoltnral operations, and, if so, is there a certauD% of the minini.nTn 
supply of idnfall necessaiy to render such (derations successful ? If 
not, is irrigation possible ? If all these coupons are favourable, what 
about communications, ai)d what about sanitary conditions ? All this 
implies a ;|Biy thorough and detailed and long-continued geographical 
study of a colony, and much more minute and ample information than 
is generally furnished by emigration agents. We are told by an 
eminent statistician that in the year 2000 Australia, at the present 
rate of increase, will hare a population of about 190 millions. True, 
Australia is not much smaller than Europe, but does what we know 
of its geographical conditions render such an increase desirable even if 
it is probable ? Europe, with the most favourable conditions of soil 
and climate and ^ighly developed industries, has only a population of 
350 millions, while nearly one-half of Australia is desert. Erom 
neglect or ignorance of known geographical conditions, or from taking 
no steps to counteract them, the most serious disasters to crops and 
flocks are of constant occurrence in Australia. It is therefore the most 
short-sighted policy imaginable in a young colony to neglect the survey 
of its territories ; public money cannot be better spent than in the 
maintenaD.ce of an efficient survey service, and a carefully selected 
network of meteorological statiems. For evidently the first requisite 
to the development of any country is a complete knowledge of its 
resources, and the essential groundwork of such knowledge is mainly 
geographical in its character. One of the best examples of the utility 
of efficient survey and meteorological services is to be found in British 
India, the immense development of the agriculture of which is mainly 
due to the application of the knowledge thus acquired; while the 
conditions that lead to famines ore now so well known that they con 
be to a large extent met and their lament^le consequences avoided. 
An equally thorough and precise knowledge of the geographical con- 
ditions, in their widest sense, of all our colonies would prevent many 
aerious mistakes — ^mistakes as to the type of people fo? whom they are 
adapted, as to the kinds of culture for which they are suited, as to the 
imposition of tariffi, the fostering of particular industries, wd the 
limits within Vhich outside commercial enterprise is possible. It is 
information of this character whidl the Imperial Instituto "trill be 
expected to supply ; not the vague and pbrtial statements to be found 
in official pamphlets for emigrants, but data os precise, detailed, and 
exhaustive about every section of every one of our colonies .as a 
mathematician would expect to be furnished with were he asked to 
work out a mathematical problem. A little more knowledge of 
geography on the part of public men and journalists wduld have 
prevented much of the foolish talk and foolish writing recently, indulged 
in over the annexations of France and Germany ; for then they would 
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have known that Bcaroely adjrthing that has been annexed was worth 
hav^ig, so far as Ve are oonoemed, either from a ooloni^, commer<aal^ 
or strategical point of ^ew. - Indeed, a broad ooumderation of the 
requirements of the British Empire from any of these standpoints 
shows, in my estimation, that except at one .or two points we may well 
be content with what we have, and let the rest of Europe scramble 
for the remainder. 

Commerce has become cosmopolitan; it has ceased to be the 
monopoly of any one nation, and it carries its operatioim into every 
comer of the globe. Every nation and every merchant feels the 
intensity of the competition, and we are' all convinced at last that, 
while swiftness and strength are important, they are of little avail 
without knowledge ; superior knowledge, in the end, must win the race. 
The Germans, we are assured, are running ns hard ,in all the markets 
of the world, and that nuunly because their manufacturers and their 
commercial men are better informed, and know better how to adapt 
themselves to geographical conditions than we do. The young Qer> 
mans who come to England and take the City by storm have all had a 
thorough training in one of the admirable commercial schools on the 
Continent — schools to which we have nothing' corresponding in this 
country. In the curriculum of these institutions commercial geography 
occupies a place of the first importance ; not the barren thing that 
passes under that name in this country, but embracing a field that 
touches the practical busiaess of commerce at every point. 

The history of commerce is inseparable from the history of civiliza- 
tion, and as that history to a large extent deals with the opening up 
of the world ly new trade-routes and the development of the products 
of the earth’s surface, it is mainly geographical ; and no one desirous 
of having a thorough comprehension of the conditions and course of 
commerce' at the present day can afibrd to neglect its historical 
aspects. A knowledge of the causes that have led to the growth and 
decay of commerce in particular regions in the past, of the influences 
tiiat h^ve been at work in the opening up of new trade-routes and the 
abandonment of old ones, of the efiects of facilities and' hindrances of 
all kinds to free distribution, cannot but be of service in endeavour- 
ing to forecast the future. Commerce is essentially the exchange 
of the surplu# economical prtMucts of the various regions of the 
globe. Commercial geography, therefore, implies a knowledge of these 
regons, and of the various local conditions under which the com- 
modities are produced ; as also of the places to which it would be most 
profltable to transfer them, and of their local conditions ; and lastly, 
of all the rircumstances that help and hinder such transference. How 
frequently, of late, have we had complaints from our consuls of the 
serious blunders made by British exporters through their ignorance of 
local conditions, ignorance of the brat trade-routes, ignorance of the 
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wants of particular localities, ignorance of the people whom they desire 
to have for customers ; and that in countries both civilized and barbarous. 
Germans and Americans, for example, both in China and in Africa, 
compel the British trader to give way, simply because they are better 
acquainted with local conditions, and know how to adapt themselves 
thereto. 

The basis of commercial geography, like the basis of every other 
application of the subject, must be a thorough knowledge of physical 
conditions, of the distribution of products of all kinds, and of the 
various types of humanity of which these conditions form the environ- 
ment. The more minute and thorough this knowledge is in the case 
of each country and each region, the bettor able will the student be 
to apply his knowledge to practical uses. For this purpose everything 
that can throw light on local conditions ought to be introduced, as is 
done in the Vienna commercial school, whore, for example, illus- 
trated local journals from all parts of the world are largely made use 
of. All the great lines of communication, past and present, should bo 
studied in all their aspects and practical bearings ; and if a commer- 
cial student is likely in the future to have to deal mainly with some 
particular region or country, the relation of its internal communica- 
tions to its sources of supply and its markets ought to be mastered 
in detail. Postal communications, telegraphs, tariffs, are essentially 
geographical from the standpoint of distribution, as facilitating or hin- 
dering transference^ and must be attended to ; as are also commercial 
and industrial associations and trade leagues. Even the religion, super- 
stitions, and prejudices of people may bo of serious account in trade 
transactions, and therefore deserve attention. True, some of these 
matters may be dealt with from other standpoints, and are so dealt 
with in efficient commercial schools, but jbhey all come more or less 
within the sphere of applied geography, of topographical distribution, 
and that ought to be the starting-point in dealing with them. In fact, 
geography in its most comprehensive sense ought to bo the ba^is of 
mercantile technical education ; it will be a guide in dealing not only 
with Central Africa, with South America, and with New Guinea, but 
also in one or other of its branches wiUi the oldest States of Europe 
and the most* isolated countries of Asia. ^ 

As a sequel to the study of commercial geography from the purely 
geographical standpoint, the geography of each product ought to be 
worked out from its origin to its destination. Our cottons, and woollens, 
and iron manufactures ought to be followed from the factory to their 
possible markets, through all obstacles to thrir diffusion. In like 
manner the various raw materials which we import should bg taken up 
in their native habitat and traced«throughout their career until landed 
at their destinations. This would involve an investigation of the con- 
ditions under which the commodities are produced, of all local circum- 
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stances coni^ted with country and people affecting quality, quantity, 
costj and facility of transmission ; of the means by which they are con- 
veyed to the port of export ; of tariffs, and other expenses to be there 
levied ; ocean and other routes to the importing country ; any hindrances 
in the ivay of tariffs, Ac., to be met with there ; and internal routes to 
the final destination. Some ports, from their geographical poritkm, 
might be much more convenient and less expensive than otliers. Thus, 
Havre as compared with Antwerp has so many disadvantages, owing 
to its geographical position, for French commerce, that steps are 
being tqken for the construction of a new commercial port to take its 
place. a 

Take wheat as a specimen of a commercial product. Wo find 
it produced in exportable quantities in Russia, North America, Aus- 
tralia, .and India — ^four regions differing markedly in g(;ographioal 
charactbr. To start with, what are the conditions of soil and climate 
and cultnie most favourable to the maximum product per acre of 
the^st kmds of wheat, and how for does each of the four regions 
comply with those conditions ? What are the various local hindrances 
and facilities to the production of wheat in the four regions ? At what 
seasons are the crops available for export ? What are the quantities 
obtainable, according to trustworthy averages, and what is the price 
on tho spot ? Then would come the subject of communication to the 
port of shipment and the expenses attendant thereon, the various 
ocean routes and lines of vessels available ; risks from transhipment 
and from other causes connected with transit ; tariff and other dues 
at destination ; and the internal facilities or hindrances for conveyance 
to the market. ' So with tea, with rubber, with copper, with timber, 
and other products. Distribution is, again, the key-word hei-e as 
clsewheace ; and commercial geography might be made conducive not 
only to commerce in its ordinary sense, but to other enterprises and 
transactions dependent to any extent on local conditions and topogra- 
phical distribution. 

Such ore a few of the directions in which geographical know- 
ledge may be applied with practical results. Of course this may be 
done on the most advanced scale ; it may be for the discovery of a 
scientific frontier; for the organization of an oafcensive line of 
defence ; for the exploitation of a colony ; for the industrial develop- 
ment of a continent ; or it may be reduced to the elementary dimen- 
sions required for a middle-class school. But in whatever direction 
geographical knowledge may be applied, the application must be based 
on the Efubject as a department of science dealing with tho physical 
features of the earth’s surface as the Vlmgraphical environment of 
humanity. 


J. Scott Keltik. 
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T he first impression which the stranger derives from Petersl^rg, 
as he is driven from the railway station to his hotel, is that of 
the roughness of the streets. There are many varieties of pavement 
in London, from primitive macadam to the noiseless asphalte ; but 
there is nothing to approach the horror of the Petersburg pavement, 
which is composed entirely of small round boulder stones, more ot 
less irregularly embedded into the surface of the street. Battle, 
rattle,, with the noise of a cofiee-mill— -bump, bump, bump, as if 
driving over corduroy road — ^you remember Coleridge’s imprecation on 
Cologne’s pavement “ fanged with murderous stones,” and marvel, as 
your head aches with the noise and the shaking, how it is the vehicles 
do not batter themselves to Hinders.” Ia Belfast the side-ipalks are 
paved with smaller samples of these petrified kidneys, which, prized 
up with the poker, form a convenient store of missiles for the Orange- 
men when the riot season sets in, and the Catholic procession is sighted 
in the distance. But not even in Bel&st do they doom horses to 
scramble over such a roadway. 

In Petersburg — and in Moscow it is the same, only worse — ^thi* 
boulderUton^ pavement is almost universal. It is the only material 
that stands the fiost and is not ruinously dear. There is wood 
pavement, that is renewed every year, in 'the Nevski Prospect, and 
here and there are patches of the same material, with' a few yar^ of 
asphalte, and in one place, on the Quai, even iron plates, but the 
normal roadway ia a mosaic, of stones, which, owing to the lack 
any solid foundation in subsoil, are con^nally sinking into 
hollows, with the results in contingent jolts more lively agreeablet. 
'When Peter founded the city, there were so few stones to be had 
that no ship was allowed to unload in the port, no cart to enter the 
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city, which did not bring a certain number of stones to bo used in 
paving the streets. There is no need for such a law to^ay. All 
Petersburg is paved with stones : that is the first salient feature that 
is bumped, and jolted, ond.driven into the new arrival. Moral : Never 
drive a closed vehicle in Petersburg unless it has india-rubber tyres, 
avoid hotel 'buses like the plague, and, if yon want to escape jolting, 
use the trams. 

Ton do not feel the bumping so much on the droschkies, which are 
as distinctive a feature of the etreets of Petersburg as the hansom 
cab in London or the gondola in Yenice. All the main streets are 
alive witli droschkies. Their horses are, as a rule, small ; but they go 
fairly well, and they are surprisingly cheap. Yon seldom pay more than 
Sd. or 4d. for a ride under a mile. Fores are always settled by bargain. 
Absolute free trade prevails in this despotic land. There is no tariff. 
Fares are fixed by the higgling of the market, so beloved by the 
political economist, and a lively higgling it is, especially when yon 
do npt know a word of Bussian, and the isvostchik is equally innocent 
of fey language but his own. I never .found any .difliculty. You 
make a signal, and down swoop upon you all the isrostchiks within sight, 
each eager for your custom. Holding up the coin of the realm which you 
are willing to give for the ride, you mention your destination. A chorna 
of protests bursts out, which presumably throw scorn upon your 
ofier, but to you it is as the chattering of crows. You then walk off*, 
followed by one or more isvostchiks, to whom you renew yon^ offer. 
Seeing you are obdurate, one of them will cry “ pojalooytS,” you jump 
in, and the bargain is complete. , The driver sits o.i a perch in front of 
you ; you sit behind, on a seat which will hold two. As there is no 
rest for the back, the lady is supported by the arm of her fellow- 
travelleijpa custom which has a very pretty effect, and is apparently 
very popular. The droscKky is low, the front wheels very small, and the 
traces are fixed to their axles. The splash-board is broad. There is no 
hood or covering of any kind except a leathern apron. The high 
wooden duga which takes the place of the collar is often elabo- 
rately painteiil. To this the shafts are fixed. The rest bf the harness 
is light. The horses are all driven from the cheek with the o^inary 
bit, by reiils which the driver holds in both hands. •Many a hair’s- 
breadth escape from a collision have I seen, as rival isvostchiks swept 
round comers and shot'acress the main stream of traffic, but during 
the six weeks I was in Petersburg I never saw an accident, and only 
once saw a horse down. What strikes an Englishman most is the 
ahnost complete absedee of whips. The isvostchik sometimes has a 
little whip, with a handle only a foot lon^, upon which he sits, and 
which he.produces on occasion*; but the ordinary persuader of sluggish 
horses is a small lash tied on to the end pf the reins, with which the 
driver scourges the rear of his steed. But alike in the carriages 
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of the rich and in the humble droschky, there is a signal absence of , 
the whip, without which no English Jehu would venture into the streets 
of London. In Petersburg, if by chance you saw a pair of horses 
tormented by bearing reins, driven with a savage bit, and goaded vrith 
a carriage whip, you might be sure they belonged to an EngHshman, 
or to some one who aspired to do things English fashion. The 
isvostchik is dressed in a long blue gown, not unlike the colour and 
shape of the familiar bathing gown, save that it is fastened round the 
waist by a girdle, often of curious coloured pattern. His blue gown 
and high black hat are among the most familiar objects in the streets 
of Petersburg, lie lives on his droschky. Nature, which has pro- 
vided feathered fowl with convenient sinews, so that the sounder they 
sleep the tighter their claws grip their perch, seems to have been 
equally bountiful^ to the isvostchik. He sleeps on his scat as securely 
as a hen on her perch, and even if the horse moves he never falls off. - 
How he does it is a mystery, which a com])arative anatomist would 
have to dissect an isvostchik in order to clear up. 

You have not been many minutes in Russia before you discover 
that the ordinary European notion that nearly every one — at least in 
Petersburg — speaks some other language than Russian is a gross 
delusion. In society Russians are .polyglot, no doubt. At a dinner- 
table it revives pleasant reminiscences of the Tower of Babel to hear 
Russian, French, German, and English all going at the same time. 
But,#outside of society, in the streets, Russian is the only language. 
Of all the isvostchiks of Petersburg they say there is one who can 
speak French. Ho is a kind of white blackbird, and when he dies 
there will be a paragraph in the papers. I never” met one who 
understood German. As for English, it is an unknown tongue. The 
all-sufficingness of Russian is rather a dam|)er to the Westei|!i. After 
all that we have been told about Petersburg not being Russian, 
but cosmojDolitan, it is somewhat disappointing to discover that there 
are not more shops, even in the Nevski Prospect, where it is thought 
worth while to employ anything but the Oyrillian characters on the 
signboards than there are shopkeepers in Regent Street who speak 
French or German. In Holland and in Belgium tlie names of the rail- 
way stations fire given in three or four different languages. In Berlin 
and in Paris there is more considerati6n shown for the foreigners than in 
Petersburg. The Russian thinks tliat in* Russia Russian sujBGices as a 
means of communication. Fortunately in his shop-fronts he mercifully 
interprets his Oyrillian characters by that original volapuk of the 
worlds infancy, the picture. The use of signs, once universal in 
England in an age when few save tho^ priests could read or write, is 
now confined with us almost exclusively to the public-lfouse. In 
Russia, the number of literates being still small in proportioji to the 
population, the tradesman has recourae, not to signs, but to the simple 
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and obvious expedient of painting upon the outside walls of his estab- 
lishment more or less vivid pictures of all the articles which he has on 
sale. The butcher’s fiK>nt is covered with frescoes of legs of mutton 
and sirloins of beef. The greengrocer glows resplendent behind a 
wall full of painted cabbages, carrots, and turnips. Tempting pictures 
of the warmest of fur overcoats proclaim the dealer in winter wraps. 
Some of these mural advertisements are wretched daubs, as bad as our 
signboards. But others are very fairly executed, and, considering the 
' difficulty of the subject and the stucco on which the artist has to work, 
the result is not unsatisfactory. The effect of the whole is to give 
much more variety and coloiu to the streets of Petersburg than we 
can boast in Western capitals. Whether this universal patronage of al 
fresco art will tend to develop a native school of Russian painters may be 
doubted ; but in two other directions Russian custom creates a demand 
for pictures to which in England we have nothing analogous. These are 
the painting of icons, the holy pictures of the dead, and the painting of 
portraits of the Emperor, the sovereign and lord of the living. Like 
children, the Russians need their picture symbol at every turn. The 
portrait of the Emperor is displayed in every public office, even in gaols 
and police stations, as the outward and visible sign of the invisible 
but omnipresent autocracy. In all the Ministries, in addition to the 
figure of the Emperor, the Minister sits surrounded by portraits of all 
his predecessors, M. de Giers’ spacious office is a picture gallery 
of the Foreign Ministers of Russia, and in the ante-chamber of M. 
Wischnegradsky are a score of Chancellors of the Exchequer, some 
of whom seem to have been among the ugliest of the human race. 
Iq^ the police stations, besides the portrait of the Emperor, there 
is that of the prefect of police. Imagine Sir Charles Wan-en’s 
portraililin all the police, stations in London ! It is to be feared that 
such a custom with us would tend to throw all the artists into the 
ranks of the Opposition. 

^ It is not only in the gaily painted shop-fronts that Petersburg 
displays more colour in its streets than London. I arrived on Easter 
Eve. Next day the whole city was ablaze with • bunting in all its 
leading thoroughfares, ’The national colours, white, blue, and red, 
were displayed over every shop. Flags were hoisted everywhere. All 
down the Nevski you can see the sockets for the flng poles. ITie 
balconies were draped in scarlet. Ingenious imitations of ermine 
edging to scarlet decorations met you at every turn.. Venetian 
masts swathed in r^d and white carried the line of colour down 
the street. Even the tramcars bore flags. This profuse display 
of decojgtion was npt -^peci^ar to Easter Week. Every fSte day 
was n®ked by the recrudescence, of flags and drapery. The 
Emperor’s name day, the anniversati^Vi a great victory, Ascension 
Day, idmost any nolbable anniversary was sufficient to bring out^ 
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the flags.. I ceitftinly saw more* display of banting in J^tersbarg 
in six weeks than I ^re seen in London in six years — of coarse, 
excepting the year of Jubilee. The decoration of tramcora strac^ me 
as quite a brilliant idea. It. wtu more efifectiTe, however, in Peters- 
bnrg than it woald be here, owing;;to the odd costom which prevails in 
the Nevskt^Prospect of starting three trams, each with itsj»aple of 
horses, as a kind of train, with only a few yards interval between them. 
The effect of the gaily bannered cars gliding down the Jong avennebf 
masts and flags was very pretty. > 

Petersburg is the capit^ of a great military empire, but nowhere 
have I seen less of the pride, pomp, and circumstance that are supposed 
to be inseparable from States that are organized for war. There were 
plenty of soldiers strolling about, but their uniform was nothing like 
so conspicuous as the scarlet of our linesmen, and they had nothing of 
the swagger of the Germans. There were no Pussian counterparts to 
the gorgeous creatures who keep eternal watch over the spot where 
Charles Stuart’s head fell beneath the headsman’s strok& The Pus- 
sian soldier, so far as could be seen in the capital, seemed meant 
for work and not for show. The sentries on guard at the [palaces, 
with their long greatcoats, hardly looked as formidable as our police- 
men. When you drive down the Nevski with a general there is'& 
great deal of saluting, which keeps your general’s hand in a state of 
perpetual motion, but that is the most conspicuous evidence of mili- 
tarism that strikes the eye. The officers, with their flat caps, their 
long grey overcoats, and their eternal spurs — ^imagine tiie nuisance of 
having to wear spuiti from morning to night when going the rounds of 
the prison of which you are governor — ^were plentiful as blackberries, 
but ' whether they are civilian or military generals the nninstmeted 
stranger cannot say. Certainly some civilian officials wea# a much 
more imposing uniform than full-blown lieutenant-generals. There is 
a sobriety and business-like quiet about the Pussian army that is very 
welcome after the sabre-clashing which affronts you at every town in 
Germany. The liveries of Pussian servants are also less gorgeous 
and varied than ours. Ambassadors, it is true, have a somewhat im- 
X> 08 ing turn out, but the eccentricities of liveries, so familiar in the 
London season, are unknown at Petersburg. The only exceptiont 
is the bright scarlet livery of the Imperial household. (M high days 
and holidays the liveried servants of the Imperial family tom out in 
great stylp, with cocked hat and long scarlet dress with yellow facings, 
embroidered with the Pussian Eagle. There was a great display 
during Easter Week, when the Empress sent her carriages to take the 
girls who are educated at the Smolni Institute — perhaps the^ most 
magnificent girls’ school in the world — ^to see the ffite in tirfl COiamps 
de Mars. As the long pip^ftsion of Imperial carriages, with their 
scarlet liveries, drove through the merry holiday-makers, it made a 
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very pretty sight. Some day, possibly, when we have made a little 
fiir^er progress on the road to democrax^, our Queen may send the 
Boyal carriages to take a girls’ school to a Bank holiday picnic. In 
Russia t.liirt visit of the girls to the Ghamp de Mars in the Imperial 
carriages is an annual custom fton]! of old time, and a very worthy 
custom it is, which is not likely to fall into desuetude. . 

. Whatever colour there is in Petersburg has the advmitage of a 
cfear atmosph^. Nothing but wood is burned in the stoves, and the 
ainis as free from smoke as that of Paris ; the houses are clean ; there 
is none of the grime and dirt of London. The streets, also, not- 
withstanding the execrable pavement, are wonderfully well swept. 
Every householder is bound to keep the street clean before his own 
^front, and does it to a marvel. From a sanitary point of view 
Petersburg is anything but an ideal city. But for street sweeping it 
takes the prize. The colours of the houses ^iifer ^eatly. Some ore 
white; others, including many of the palaces, a curious shade of 
yellow ; very few are red ; the majority are of the ordinary stucco grey. 
It is in the roof that the colour comes in. In place of the red pan- 
tiles of Holland and the slate of London, Petersburg covers its 
roofs with iron, which it paints red, green, chocolate, as the case may 
be. The effect is good. In winter all this diversity of colour is lost 
beneath the universal pall of snow. But the last snow-wreaths were 
melting when I arrived in May, and I had the full advantage of the 
parti-coloured expanse of the roofs of the city. Prom the roofs the 
rain is conducted to the pavement by spouts of the most extraordinary 
dimensions. You could easily drop a baby down most of them, so 
immense is their capacity. There is no system of main drainage, and 
the water from the roofs is conducted by these down-comers to the 
footpaths. It never rained all the time I was in town, so I missed 
the experience. But in a heavy downpour of rain the torrents from 
the spouts must make the side-walks impassable. 

One of the most extraordinary things about Petersburg is the 
unevenness of these side-walks. It mtlst surely bo accounted for by 
a reaction against the prevailing flatness of Russia. Even in leading 
thoroughfares, the side-walks, instead of being made, as with us, as 
level as possible, abound in the most treacherous ups and downs. 
How drunken men survive a v«alk through the streets is to me an 
unsolved mystery. In Middlesbro’ it used to be profanely said that 
the Quakers, who laid out the town, purposely elevated the side-walk 
a couple of feet above the roadway in some of the streets in order to 
break the necks of ipbrunkards. Possibly a similar benevolent motive 
prompted^ the construction of .the trottoirs of the Russian capital. 
People g^t. used to anything, and after a week in the city you become 
uo accustomed to the sudden shiftings of gradient as hardly to notice 
their existence. In the same way you become accustomed to the 
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dvomik, who sits dozii^ outside the door of eveiy public hnilding or 
tenemented house. At first nothing seems more monstrous than the 
presence of this sheepskin-clad mortal at the door of your hdiiel, 
motionless and somnolent all through the night ; but alter a while 
you cease to notice him. He is supposed to he a substitute for. police ; 
and, as he^orvives the winter, he may be supposed not to feel 
the frosty lights of a Bussian spring. The weather was extremely 
caprimons during the early part of May. A bright wi^ sun in tlA 
morning might be followed by piercing winds, with sleet and ‘mow 
in the afternoon. It was never safe to stir abroad without an over- 
coat. Natives admonished me solemnly, as if I had been manifestly 
bent on suicide, because I left mine at home whenever the sun shone. 
Every one wore a topcoat in Petersburg till well into June. The ice 
in Lake Ladoga, I was told, was the great refrigerator of Petersbuig. 
It was not till past’Midsqjnmer that summer could be said to have 
set in on the Neva. Never in any city have I seen so many men and 
women with faces swollen as if from toothache, as in Petersburg. 

As compared with London the streets are silent. A few news- 
paper men silently offer their journals at the comers of the prin- 
cipal streets, but they do not cry their wares. Neither are there any 
of the placards which abound with ns. There ore few omnibuses, 
and the conductors of the tromcars, which are numerous and cheap, 
do not appeal for custom English fashion. On the other hand, 
Petersburg has the advantage of us in her pigeons. We have pigeons 
in Palace yard and in one or two places in the City. In Petersburg 
they are everywhere*; but even in Petersburg they are less numerous 
than at Moscow. The dove to the Eussian is something like the 
sacred bull to the Hindoo. It is a sacred bird, the emblem of the 
Holy Ghost. So sacred is it that, they say, the Holy Synod forbade 
the sale of some French pens, the trade mark’ of which was the sacred 
pigeon. Hence the pretty doves fly about everywhere unmolested, 
save bypredatory cats, whose instincts even the censures of the Church 
ftul to repress. They say that 'of late a pigeon shooting club has 
been established in the outskirts of Petersbuig. The repression of 
that barbarity is better worth the care of the Bnssian Government 
than the persecution of inoffensive Evangelicals. 

One of the most impressive sights* in the streets of Petersburg, 
crowded as they are with busy life, is the* funeral procession. ' The 
horses, draped in black palls which sweep the ground, look ghastlier 
even than those of our baleful hearse ; the cofiSn, covered with flowers, 
is preceded by attendants beafing lanterns and;||^priests habited in 
their vestments, and followed mourners pacing Weheaded Iwhind 
the Uer. As the procession passes, all i&cover and make the mgn of 
the cross. I saw the funeral of the Countess of Thiesenhausen, a 
grande dame of the Court, behind who.se bier Grand Lukes walked 
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bareheaded in the sleet down the Hevski Prospect. There was ncme 
of that fass and conunotion that would hare characterized a similar 
funeral in London, if oar^Bc^al Highnesses were to walk bareheaded 
in a funetral procession down Regent Street. My isvostchik crossed 
himself devoutly, but never slackened the speed of his horse as he 
trotted past. 1 never saw so distinguished a cortege attract so little 
attention ; the homage was paid not to the liviug, but to t£s dead. 

*The Nava is the*glory of Petersburg. It is the soul of the city, 
the cause of its being and the secret of its greatness. Every one 
knows that Petersburg stands on t£e Neva. But no one who has not 
lived in the dty can imagine what the Neva is to Petersburg. Even 
the Russians themselves do scant justice to their magnificent river. 
It is the fashion among even the best Russians to pooh-pooh Peters- 
burg, in order to exalt the glories of Moscow. Moscow, no doubt, is a 
very wonderful city : like no other city that .exists ’in all the world-r- 
history, architecture, traditions all unique. No one who has ever 
stood beneath the shade of the Kremlin, or looked out from the 
terrace over tho wide expanse of foliage-wreathed roofs and gilt 
bulbed spires, and reflected upon the tragic drama of which Moscow 
has been the stage throughout the centuries, can ever give Moscow a 
second place among Russian cities. But, although in everything else 
Petersburg yields the palm to the ancient capital, she can boast of 
one transcendent charm with which Moscow has nothing to compare. 
The Moskwa is but a rivulet compared with the vast volume of 
water that flows from Lake Ladoga down to the sea. What the 
Adriatic is to Venice, t^t the Neva is to Petercburg. The city is 
as if built on the river, and seems almost to float on the water. 

One-thir^ of Petersburg id built upon the islands which lie in the 
bed th& Neva, and which are united with the mainland by several 
bridges, opened for an hour or two in the early morning for the 
passage of ships. Ocean-going steamers can therefore steam through 
the heart of Petersburg, and the sight of these great ships, anchored 
opposite the palaces on the Quai de la Conr, is almost like that of the 
funnels of the steamers amid the foliage of the trees that line the 
canals at Rotterdam. '.Chat portion of Petersburg that stands on the 
mainland is intersected by three canals, running in inegnlar parallel 
semi-circles through the city. • These canals— the Moyka, the St. 
Catherine, and the Fontanka — all cross the Nevski Prospect, and 
afford a means of trade communication into all parts of the town. 
Many of the most fashionable houses are built along the canals, and 
the view of the Fontanka from the bridge between the Anitchkoff 
Palace and that of the Grand Duke Serge is one of the most beautiful 
city scenes I have ever befield. The bright blue of the crowded 
curving canal is so different from the polluted water of the Amsterdam 
canals. The picturesque tod stately houses which border its banks, 
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the diversified contrasts in colour and in architecture of the build- 
ings on both sides of the canal, make up a picture upon which every 
eye lingers long and lovingly. The spirited ■ equestrian statues on 
the bridge contribute to the effect of the unique and beautiful scene. 
Along these canals smart little screw steamers ply all day, carrying 
passengers ^m point to point, driving through tunnels, under streets, 
dodging tile great barges filled with firewood, and ^generally making 
their way about the city with celerity and expedition. They are in 
the hands of a Finnish company^ and are much neater in their 
general appearance and.also much smaller than the steamers on either 
the Seine or the Thames. 'In connection with the landing-stages 
of these steamers on iho Neva there are established some of the 
pleasantest floating restaurants I have ever seen. On a hot summer- 
day, when the sun^is blasting down upon the dusty streets, it is simply 
delightful to sit under the light awning that is stretched - over the 
floating refreshment-room, to enjoy cooling drinks at your leisure, 
and listen to the rippling of the water at your feet. 

One distinctive feature of the water-ways of Petersburg is the 
immense barge filled with firewood for the replenishing of the stoves 
of the capital. Wood is universally used as fuel, and it is 
brought down from the forest in these enormous and primitive 
structures, which you see moored by the side of every canal, or cover- 
ing acres of the Neva as they lie side by side waiting orders. They 
are as different from the Dutch canal boat as a shanty is from a villa, 
although, to make the comparison complete, the shanty in this case 
should be three timds»the size of the villa, ^e slaves of the labour- 
ing oar spend much of their life on board their boat in summer- 
time ; in winter, all navigation, of course, is suspended. Petersburg in 
winter is quite a different city from Petersburg in spring ot sunyner. 
All her water-ways become thoroughfares ; her. bridges are removed as 
unnecessary, and the sleigh takes tho place alike of the droschky and 
the steamer. Petersburg under snow is a sight 1 have still to see. 
If it is as beautiful as Petersburg in spring it must be lovely 
indeed. 

Sunset and sunrise on the Neva are in themselves worth going to 
Russia to see. * But the Neva is- always beautiful when the sun shines. 
Whenever 1 was jaded and tired lised to stroll along its granite 
quays, and found unfailing stimulus in the immense vitality of its 
waters — afresh, bracing, and inspiring one with all the force of the sea 
an^ all the charm of a river. My favourite walk was from , the 
Summer Garden to the Winter Palace. Opposite, on the other We 
of .the river, rose tho lofty and slender spire of the Fortress Church, 
upon whose golden gracefulness the sun' glowed and glittered by day, 
and* which at night shone won, but bright, in the moonbeams. Airound 
the base of the famous church, the burial-place of dead Tzars, frowned 
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the bastions of the prison, which, with its sombre memories, supplied a 
dark and tragic background to the scene. The green foliage of the 
trees, surrounding the humble cottage in which Peter lived while 
founding his capital, shone bright and fresh across the wide expanse 
of the sunlit Neva. An unceasing stream of carriages rolled across 
the bridges at one o’clock in the morning of the day I left Eussia ; 
the Troitsky Bridge was as noisy with traffic as it had blen at the 
preceding noon. Further down across the Neva you saw the Exchange, 
flanked by the strange columns ornamented with the prows of ships. 
On this side was the luxurious Palace of the Tzars. 

But dazzling as the Neva was in the splendour of the noonday, I 
think it fascinated me most in the strange weird light of the northern 
midnight. In June there is no real night in Petersburg. You can read 
a newspaper on the Nevski at eleven o’clock. The street lamps are 
never lit, but at twelve and at one you can make out the signs over 
the shops almost as distinctly as at midd.ay. The sun sets in a blaze 
of glory, flooding the waters with the radiance of his beams, but the ' 
glow of his presence never leaves the northern sky. Ho disappears 
over the Little Neva that flows past the Exchange, but all along the 
horizon lingers a dull ruddy glow, beneath a sky of pale greeny 
blue, through which you catch at times the faint twinkle of a star 
Behind this ruddy cloud on the horizon the sun creeps round 
from north-west to north-east, and about two or three the bright 
gleam of his disc, which had disappeared on your left, becomes visible 
on your right, and another day has begun. The fishers are busy 
casting their nets in the waters ; a steam-tug paddles past, with barges 
in its wake. In the east the first Vays of the sun shine red on the 
water, while in the west beneath the bridge the Neva is still a 
gleaD||ng and glancing sheet of silver beneath the beams of the moon. 
In the centre, like a shaft of golden light, the Cathedral spire soars 
above into thp calm serenity of a cloudless sky. • 

Petersburg is a city of palaces, of which the Winter Palace is the- 
first, and it is probably the most magnificent in Europe. It is a huge 
block of warm-coloured stone building, standing, like most Kussian 
palaces, in the street. The Palace Michel and the Palace of th^ Gflrand 
Duchess Helena stand in their own grounds ; but the othets, the Winter 
Palace and the Anitchkoff Paldb^,. occupied by the Emperor, the 
Marble Palace, the Palace of the Grand Duke Michael, the Palace of 
the Grand Duke Serge, all front directly upon the street, without even 
a courtyard between them and the stream of traffic. The famous 
Henifetage, with its magnificent picture galleries, adjoins the Winter 
Palace. I never passed the massive vestibule, which is supported by ten 
colossal figures of polished grey granite, without recalling the petition 
which Victor Hugo placed in the mouth of one of the caryatides, doomed 
to support for ever a building upon her shoulders. These gigantic 
VOL, LIV. " G a 
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*figares, each twenty-two feet high, with their bowed heads and hands 
uplifted to support &eir burden, were an unpleasant qrmbol of the ^umb 
nncomplidning race on whose shoulders rests the imposing fabric of 
the modem State. The Marble Palace, looked at &om the outside, 
is a big grey ugly pile on the Neva, enviable for nothing but its 
situation.^ The gardens in front of the Palace of the Grand Duchess 
Helena give it a pleasanter appearance than that of any of the other 
palaces of Petersburg. The Palace Michel in the Fontanka, with 
its sombre memories of the murder of the Eiuporor Paul, has little 
about it to attract. Grand Duke Serge’s Palace, with its red front, 
looks at first like a warehouse of brick, until yon see the caryatides 
in the front. The Anitchkoff Palace, which the Emperor always 
occupies when in town, stands in the Nevski, a fact which is said'to 
have led to the banishment from that great thoroughfare of the 
unfortunates whose presence is in no capital in Europe so con- 
spicuous as in Regent Street and Piccadilly. A couple of sentries 
at the entrance gates are all tho outward and visible signs that the 
palace is the abode of tho Tzar. * 

Of the civic palaces, as distinguished from the Imperial palaces, 
the great library in the Alexander Square occupies the foremost 
place. It contains over a million printed books, and is very rich 
in MSS. Its reading-room is the best in Europe after that of the 
British Museum. The Town Hall is a' spacious building, without 
a gallery, where the comparatively rare public meetings are held, and 
might be used with advantage much more than is the case at pre- 
sent. Of academics, museums, hospitals, and the like, I say nothing, 
beyond specially signdhang the 'Smolni Institute, a kind of glorified 
high spho pl g^i3e, at which four hundred students are being 
cidacated. The institution is unique in l^urope, and I much^egret 
that I had not time to pay it a visit. 

After the palaces, tho churches. Petersburg has three great 
cathedrals, of which the most magnificent is that of St. Isaac, whose 
gilded dome, standing high above the dim sky line of the city’s roofs, is 
one of the most familiar landmarks of Petersburg. It is massive and 
magnificent; but, except when lighted up with innumerable tapers, as I 
saw it on Easter Eve, it is dark and heavy in the interior. It stands on a 
subterranean forest of piles, driven forty feet down beneath the surface, 
but not even this precaution has secured the immense weight of the 
cathedral from danger from the swampy soil on which the city stands. 
A cathedral that can count 112 granite monoliths sixty feet hig]^ each 
weighing 128 tons, in its peristyles, should be founded on a rook. 
Unfortunately all the rock in Petersburg lies above the <6urface of 
the soil. The sinking and settling of such an enormous mass of 
masbmy necessitate continual repairs. The Kazan Cathedral in the 
Netski Prospect, with its arched colotqxado in imitation of St. Peter’s. 
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is chiefly interesting from its associations of war. It is flanklSd by 
statues of General Kutuzoff-Smolenskoi, who lies buried in the cathe* ^ 
dral, bn the spot where he knelt to pray before starting to oppose 
Napoleon’s invasion in 1812, and of General Barclay de Tolly. Among 
the keys of fortresses captured by Russian armies, in a past which 
now seems almost as far away as the campaigns of the Visigoths, are 
those of H&ciburg, Leipsic, Dresden, Rheims, Breda, and Utrecht. The 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul in the fortress is the Westminster 
Abbey of Russia — so far at least as the tombs of monarchs are con- 
cerned. Russia has not yet begun to bury her heroes and her authors 
within the precincts which enshrine her imperial dead. The catastrophe 
which brought the last Tzar to the resting-place of the Romanoffs 
is being commemorated by the erection of a memorial church opposite 
the Kazan Cathedral on the Catherine Canal, at the place where tho 
assassination took place. The building is still in progress, and will 
not be completed for two years. A somewhat ghastly detail is that 
the paving stones and soil on which Alexander . II. fell bleeding are 
being carefully preserv'ed, to be deposited under a baldachin, which, 
supported by four porphyry columns, will mark the precise spot of 
the assassination. This habit of commemorating crime is peculiar to 
I’etersburg. There is a beautiful shrine at the entrance to the 
Summer Garden, erected in memory of the unsuccessful attempt of 
Karakozoff in 1866 to assassinate the late Emperor. 

One of the first things that strikes the stranger in Petersburg, and 
still more in Moscow, is the constant crossing that goes on in the 
streets. Whenever a devout Russian passes a church, or a shrine, or 
a holy altar, he lifts his hat and crosses himself in the fashion of tho 
Eastern Church. In Moscow the number of shrines is so great, and 
the sanctity of some of them so overpowering, that it must be diffi- 
cult for the devout orthodok to get along the street. In Petersburg 
the number is much less, but it is still sufficient to keep your isvost- 
chik’s arms in tolerably active exercise. One thing puzzled me much* 
In Petersburg the women very seldom crossed themselves. For one 
woman who would make the sign of the cross in passing the shrine at 
the entrance to the Gostinnoi Dvor, it would be made by a dozen njen. 
In Moscow the women were more careful to perform their devotions, 
but in Petersburg the males were xQueh more devout to outward seeming 
than the women. Of the women who did obeisance to the holy places 
in Petersburg all were poor, I did not see one well-dressed lady cross 
herself in the streets all the time I was in Russia. Officers and 
gentlemen were not so particular as the isvostchiks and workmen, 
but it was no uncommon sight to see them niftTring the sign of the 
cross. I travelled with GoneraF Ignatieff from Petersburg to Moscow. 
The moment the train started the General crossed himself twice, 
remarking that, although you shonld always pray, it was especially in- 
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i cutuHent^upon yon to do so when starting on a journey. The number 
of shrines in Bussia where candles are burning before holy pictures is 
very great, and much greater importance is attached to the science of 
genuflexion than is easily credible to the uon-Bitual&tic Englishman. 
Sunday was much more generally obseived as a holiday than I ex- 
pected. The shops on the Grand Morskaya and the Nev^i Prospect 
are almost all shut all Sunday. Petersburg is not Sabbatarian by 
any means ; it is more a day of amusement and of visiting than of 
devotion ; but there seemed to me to bo a much more general cessa- 
tion of labour on Sunday in Russia, than cither in Germany or 
in France. 

The railway stations, and especially the station for Moscow, are 
scenes of intense human interest. You usually go to catch a train in 
Bussia half an hour too soon. Jf you are going any distance all your 
family and friends come to see you off. Every one is admitted to the 
platform, which, as a consequence, presents a crowded and interesting 
spectacle, the like of which I have seen in no other country. The 
restaurants at the stations are admirable. The restaurants in Peters- 
burg are numerous, the hotels comfortable, and, thanks to the depre- 
ciation of the rouble, not too dear. In most of the Russian restaurants 
digestion is supposed to be facilitated by the strains of a gigantic musical 
box or mechanical organ which discourses loud-voiced music all the 
time dinner is going on. In the streets you do not see many police- 
men. The few whom you meet, as they are regulating traffic or on 
patrol, carry a revolver — unloaded — and a short sword. I inspected 
one of the police 'stations, which seemed clean and in good order. The 
chief defect was the lack of separate cells for prisoners, and the utter 
absence of anything for them to do or to read. Tlio state of the 
streets from the point of view of solicitation is very good, but as this 
result is obtained by giving the police absolute power to carry ofi* any 
and every woman whom they choose to suspect to the office of the 
police des moeursj where she is compelled to submit to examination, 
the price is higher than most people would care to pay. There are 
over 2000 vromen on the register, and the system seems to be 
administered with as little brutality as is possible in a system of 
which periodical outrage is the chief corner-stone. There is a 
plentiful lack of benevolent and reformatory agencies for dealing with 
the unfortunates, .and the tone of morals in the community still leaves 
very much to be desired. 

Petersburg as a city is one of the most remarkable emanations 
from tho brain and the will of a single man to bo found in Europe. 
It is Peter’s city. The famous equestrian statue of the great Tzar 
which stands opposite tho Isaac Cathedral points to the capital which 
he summoxied up from the swamp to bo the seat of a gigantic empire. 
The city — as you see^it, with its cathedrals, its palaces, its canals, its 
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hedges} its long lines of streets radiating from the Admiralty— is the 
embodied thought of the masterful sovereign, who, with all his savage 
vices, was assuig^dly the most marvellous personification of the 
Despot-Reformer Europe has ever seen. There was a sublime ruth- 
lessness about him which reminds us at every step of the operation of 
the forces of Nature. What decked he how many of 40,000 serfs, 
whom he impressed every year to build his city, perished in the 
marsh ? As little as the earthquake which engulphs a city, or the 
typhoon which desolates a province. He was an elemental force • 
embodied in human form — and what a force ! No one can properly 
appreciate the colossal energy of the man until he has had some 
acquaintance with the unconquerable inertia of the people whom Peter 
set himself to force into step with nations hundreds of years in advance 
of Muscovy. Even to this day, his countrymen have not quite made 
up their ' minds whether he was a fiend or an archangel, antichrist 
or a new avatar. ' But surely, in all history there are few more 
pathetically tragic spectacles than this tremendous battle with mud 
giants on the part of this modern Thor, a struggle constantly 
renewed by his unconquerable will, but constantly thwarted by that 
stupiditj^ against which the gods themselves contend in vain. 

I suppose Mr. Auberon Herbert would see in the story of Peter’s 
heroic attempt to knout a nation into reform a telling object-lesson as 
to the fatuity of all efforts to force the pace of nature. But Peter him- 
self, with his fiery energy and unconquerable will, was at least as 
fundamental a piece of natmo as the sluggishness and superstition 
with which he waged so sore a war. It is true he failed in much, 
and many things Hive not turned out as he hoped, E^en Petersburg 
is now admitted to occupy by no means the most desirable site on the 
Russian seaboard. The ^mortality among the levies whose labour 
built the city was great, but the number of those who perish^ by the 
unhoalthiness of the site, year after year, even to this day, is still 
more aj)palling. The death-rate of Petersburg is nearly double that 
of London ; and, even if all allowance is mfwle for the .difference of 
sanitary science, the mortality due to the site selected by Peter can 
hardly be less than ten per thousand per annum. As the population 
of the capital is 930,000, this is equivalent to an annual hecatomb of 
9300 victims sacrificed to the manes of the Despot-Reformer. 

Amang the monuments of Petersburg, one of the most notable is 
that close to the British Embassy, which was erected to the memory 
of Suwarrow. As the guard pass every morning the base of the statue, 
they salute the heroic' figure as if the old Field-Marshal were still 
alive and they were the same vq|berans who marched in his train across 
the Continent. They do well to honour the grim old warrior whose 
name survives, but the unknown warriors, not less valiant than he, 
whose bones, long bleached by Alpine snows and Italian suns, con- 
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Btitnte the real pedestal of his glory— they, too, should Hot he 
\fithoat their meed of honour. One of the most pathetic pictures in 
this year’s Sidon was that of a beautiful woman strewing dowers on 
the altar erected to the unknown heroes of anonymous valour and 
unrecorded worth. Peter’s City, great and beautiful as it is, will 
remain while it stands a magnificent memorial of the energy and genius 
and the resolution of the man whose name it bears. But while 
recognizing tliftt to the full, let us never forget the silent suffering, 
dogged endurance, and inexhaustible sacrifices of the myriads of ^ 
forgotten dead, without whose loyal obedience and ceaseless labour 
Peter’s dream could never have been translated into the solid reality 
of Peter’s City. 

' W. T. Stead. 



MR. GEORGE WYNDHAM’S TREATMENT 
OF IRISH STATISTICS. 


S EVERAL months have now elapsed since the publication in the 
Contemporary Review of a paper by Mr. George Wyndham on 
the statistics of some important sections of the Irish Land Question.* 
So reckless is the inaccuracy which characterizes Mr. Wyndham’s 
treatment of his subject, at all- events as regards one of its chief 
branches — ^the amount of the redaction of rents effected under the 
Land Act of 1881 — that it is not easy to understand how his assertions 
have been allowed for so many months to pass without criticism or 
challenge of any kind. 

This immunitgr from criticism is all the more difficult to account 
for inasmuch as !l^. Wyndham’s paper was written as a reply to a 
paper of Mr. Michael Davitt’s, published in the preceding number 
of the Review. To on^ who has so fully established for himself 
the right to speak with authority upon the Irish Land Question, it 
must have been an irritating trial to find even his most carefully 
worded statements dealt with in the overbearing fashion in which 
Mr. Wyndham has thought fit ' to set about his work. It would 
seem indeed as if Mr. Davitt^s otherwise unaccountable submission in, 
silence to the rough handling dealt out'to him by hiscritic must be 
the result of a conviction that the critidsm, from the very wildness of 
its assertions, might safely be left to refute itself. 

In this view of Mr. Davitf s, if, indeed, it be his view, I cannot 
at all concur. To him, no doubt, and to others whom special 
circ uTn s ta n ces have made fomiliw with the facts and figures in 
question, the inaccunK^ of Mr. Wyndham’s statements is obvious 
enough. But as regards the<%reat majority of those who have read 

* “ Ur. DavitfsTreatment of Irish Statistics,” byOeoree Wvndham : Coutbhpobabt 
Bbviuw, May 1888, p. 661. « 
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those statements, whether in this Bevieay or in the newspapers into 
which they have been transcribed from it, there is but too much 
reason to think that very many of his most mischievously misl^ding 
assertions have, in the absence of any special information upon some 
of the points raised in them, been accepted with almost unquestioning 
confidence. 

In this remark, I should perhaps explain, I have in view not 
English readers only, but Irish readers as well, and, amongst Irish 
readers, not only those whose sympathies are with the landlord class, 
but also, though in a somewhat less degree, very many even of those 
who sympathize strongly with the tenants. For, vitally important as 
the statistics of this branch of the Irish Land Question are, in their 
bearing upon the main ^int at issue between the landlord and ^nant 
classes, and decisive as they are, as regards that point, of the justice 
of the tenants* claim, nevertheless, for all purposes of practical utility, 
those statistics are, strange to say, for the most part, unknown even 
to those who are most directly interested in having at least some 
general knowledge of them, the tenants themselves. 

Not merely are the figures in question not accurately known, but 
the most strangely erroneous notions about them seem to be in very 
general acceptance. This again is true both of the tenants them- 
selves, and, to a large extent also, of not a few of those to whom the 
tenants most naturally trust for guidance in such matters. I do not 
wish to overburthen this paper by opening up this aspect of the case 
in detail. But I may mention one instructive illustration, ^t is no 
uncommon thing to find from time to time, even in the columns of 
some ably conducted popular newspaper in Ireland, a paragraph 
setting forth a number of decisions of the Land Commission, under 
some such sensational heading as Startling Decisions of the Land 
Commissioners,” “ Sweeping Reductions of Rents,** or the like ; whilst, 
in reality, substantial as are the reductions thus recorded, they can be 
looked upon as startling ** only by persons very imperfectly acquainted 
with the general results of the working of the Commission. For it 
frequently happens that the reductions to which such prominence is 
Vgiven are in no way exceptional. It is sometimes, indeed, the case 
that they are tinder, rather than ■ over, the average rate of reduction 
that has been effected by the Comnrission throughout lar^ districts, 
and even whole counties, of Ireland. • 

I have touched upon this aspect of the case here, in reference 
only to what seems to me the un'v^isdom of allowing statements such 
as Mr. Wyndham*s, however manifestly inaccurate they may be, to 
pass without protest and correction. But the topic may again claim 
reference in its bearing upon some other imporiant points with which 
I shall have to deal. 

Two other observations also I wiA to make here by way of preface. 
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First : it is right for to ozplain that 1 do not write with any 
view of discnssing Mr. Wyudhanx’s paper generally. That paper was 
written as a reply to an able advocate of Irish land-law reform, who is 
himself most competent to judge whether, as a contribotion to the 
controversial literature of the snbjed^ it is worthy of formal critical 
eicamination. I purpose to deal with it only in reference to some few 
of the more important statements which it sets forth as to the results 
of the decisions of the Irish Land Commission in the fixing of Irish 
rents. To these statements, seriously and cruelly misleading as they 
tmquestionably are, Mr. Wyndham, by the insertion of his paper in 
tbia Beview, has given a world-wide circulation. It seems- to me 
that the exposure of their inaccuracy should be mode with the same 
publicity. 

Again : so far as it may be possible for me to do so, I am anxious 
to detd with those statements without any personal reference to their 
author. The Mr. Wyndliam who has made himself responsible for 
them may or may not be identical with the gentleman whose name, 
in all respects identical with his, is well known to us in Ireland as 
that of the private secretary through whose letters Mr. Balfour’s pleas 
in defence of his Irish policy are from time to time communicated to 
the press of the United Kingdom. From certain strongly marked 
features which characterize the methods, both of statement and reason- 
ing, adopted .by the writer in this Beview, I am somewhat inclined to 
the view that he is no other than the official expositor and apologist of 
Mr. Balfour’s policy. But 'against this view there is an obvious 
difficulty. The misleading character of many of the assertions in Mr. 
Wyndham’s paper can scarcely be accounted for except on the sup- 
position of an almost total absence of information upon more than one 
important aspect of the subject which he undertook to elucidate. This 
supposition it is by no ifteans easy to entertain in the case of a writer 
•having at his command more than ordinary facilities for obtaining the 
fullest and most trustworthy information on tho points in question. I 
wish to deal, then, with Mr. Wyndham’s statements, taking them 
merely as I find them published in this Beview, avoiding, as far as 
possible, all personal reference to their author. 

It is, however, not out of place to note that Mr^ Wyndham is a 
critic of singular severity as regards everything that seems to him to 
give grounds for a charge of want of accuracy in the matter of figures, 
whether in the statement of statistics or in the use made of them. 
His papibr is entitled “ Mr. Davitt’s Treatment of Irish Statistics,” and 
in its opening paragraph we meet with more than one phrase expressive 
of the special sensitiveness of the writer in this respect. Mr. Davitt’s 
method of stating his views Upon the Irish Land Question is described 
as that of “ short but confident assertion.” . Mr. Wyndham, then, does 
not propose to himself to enter upon any discussion of.,^em. The 
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“themes” are “threadbare.” “The advantage of publishing an 
opinion upon them, nnacoompanied by the iingthy arguments required 
£>r its support,” appears fb him “ more than doubtful.” But nothing 
in the nature of “ lengthy argument,” he considers, “ is necessary for 
the completeness of an answer to Mr. Davitt.” Mr. Davitt, unfortu- 
nately for himself, was not content with discoursing philosophically 
upon themes. He ventured into the region of statistics. In this, it 
would seem, he delivered himself into Mr. Wyndham’s hands. If he 
had kept to his “ themes,” and his method of “ short but confident 
assertion,” he might have been allowed to pass without challenge. 
But “ with statistics it is otherwise.” No “ lengthy arguments ” 
♦are necessary here. “ A correct,” says Mr. Wyndham, “ is, in most 
cases, as short as an incorrect statement of figures. It is only the 
eajxmty for making the former which appears to be the rarer gift of 
fortune.” • 

In the course of this paper we shall have more than one opportunity 
of ascertaining how far Mr. Wyndham in his own dealings with figures 
establishes his claim to the possession of this “ rarer gift,” which, 
lightly or wrongly, he so summarily denies to the writef who is the 
object of his criticism. 

Mr. Wyndham’s “ treatment of Irish statistics ” first came under 
my notice about three months ago, in an out-of-the-way town in the 
north of Italy, where I happened to stay for a few days on a homeward 
journey from Borne. On the table of the hotel reading-room there 
chanced to be, amopg other periodicals and newspapers, a copy of 
the Graphic of the 5th of May. Its literary column contained the 
usual notices of the magazines and serial publications of the month. 
Amongst these, in the notice of this Beview, I read with no little 
amazement the following statement of Mr.' Wyndham’s statisticid 
achievements : — 

“ He shows [says the writer of the notice] that in many instances the 
judicial rents — ^that is to say, the rents fixed under the Land Act of 1881 — 
are higher than the former rente. 

In Fermanagh, in eleven instances, there has been an increase of 168'3 
per cent. 

“ In the County of Kildare there has been a rise of 21*1 per cent. ; in the 
Queen’s County of 2 per cent.: «aA.forJihe volute Province of Zeineterof 
6-7 per cent.” 

On reading this (astounding series of assertions, 1 at once, and I 
think not unnaturally, came to the conclusion that the writer of the 
abort notice in the Graphic had somehow missed the meaning of the 
detailed statistical exposition which he undertook to summarize. 
When, however, on my arrival in England, I was able to as^rtain 
how the case really stood, I found that he, at all events, was firee of all 
re^nBibilil 9 ;in the matter. A reference, indeed, to Mr. '^^dham’s 
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paper showed that, serious as was the divergence from fiwst indi- 
cated by the summary statement in the Graphic^ that statement in 
this respect falls altogether short of Mr. Wyndham’s assertions as 
originally made in detail in this Review. 

As regards at least one of the districts mentioned — the County of 
Fermanagh — ^the summarized statement which I have already quoted 
might possibly be regarded as open to the interpretation that the 
notable increases of rent which it represents as having been effected 
there under the operation of the Land Act may have been exceptional 
even as regards that county. ‘‘ In Fermanagh, in eleven instances, 
there has been an increase of 168*3 per cent.” This portion of the 
statement, at all events when isolated from the rest, might fairly bl^ 
understood as quite consistent with the fact that throughout the 
County of Fermanagh the rents had not, generally speaking, been 
increased by the Commission to any such extent, or indeed that, 
taking them all round, they had not been increased at all, but had 
been, on the contrary, very notably reduced. 

But on passing from the summarized statement in the Graphic to 
the article itself in this Review, we find ourselves confronted with a 
much more definite presentment of the case. 

Having quoted from the last Official Report of the Iririi Land 
Commission a passage which he sets forthr as establishing the fact of 
the increase of 168*3 per cent, in the cases adjudicated upon from the 
County of Fermanagh, Mr. Wyndham goes on to say — 

** The Table showing this increase in the rents fixed in County Fermanagh 
is that which exhibits the effect of the decisions by the Irish Land Commission 
from the 2hth of May^ j^883, to the ^£lst of August^ 1887. 

** The same Table shows that the average increase upon thirteen cases decided 
during that time in KUdare has been 9 per cent., and that in Meaiih nineteen 
decisions have been given^with an average increase of 1 per cent. 

But even in the one year upon which Mr. Davitt harps, the year ending 
in August [1887], rents have in some cases been increased. 

TlU decisions of the Land Commission show in County Kildare an increase 
of 21*1 per cent. ; in Queen^s County an increase of 2 per cent. \ and for the 
whole Province of Leinster an increase of 6*7 per cent.” 

Here, then, we have to deal, not with statements of exceptional 
cases, specially selected, for their exceptional character, out of the 
general list of cases decided 4)y the Land Commission in each of the 
districts in question, but with statements which purport to exhibit 
the effect of the decisions of the Land Commission throughout those 
districts generally. The Province of Leinster, and the Counties of 
Fermanagh, Queen’s County, Kildare, and Meath, are no doubt brought 
forward by Mr. Wyndham as showing a somewhat exceptional result — 
exceptional, that is to say, &s compared with the rest of Ireland. But, 
as regards these districts themselves, both the fact of the increase of 
rents, eMk the rates of that increase — 1 per cent., 2 per cent., 6*7 per 
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cent., 9 per cent., 21*1 per cent., and 168*3 per. cent, respectively— 
are set forth by him, not as if they held good only of certain excep- 
tional cases within those districts, but so as to lead the readers of !iis 
paper to believe that the results cited ‘‘ exhibit the effect of the 
decisions, by the Irish Land Commission ” throughout those entire 
districts. 

Let us take, then, in the first place, the most startling of these 
statements— -that which purports to “ exhibit the effect of the decisions 
lyy the Land Commission in the Cotinty of Fermanagh from the 25th 
of May, 1883, to the 21st of August, 1887.” Mr. Wyndham sets 
Jprth that efiect as an increase 168*3 per cent, in the judicial rents, 
w compared with the former rents of the holdings. This truly 
marvellous statement he professes to have extracted from a Table in 
the last Official Ueport of the Irish Land Commission, the Report for 
the year ended August, 1887. 

Now, as Mr. Wyndham’s quotation from the Table itself shows, the 
total number of cases dealt with from the County of Fermanagh for 
the four years in question is but deven. Surely this fact ought to 
have sufficed to warn him that he had missed his way. The results 
in eleven cases to be taken as exhibiting the effect of the decisions 
by the Irish Land Commission” in the County of Fermanagh for a 
period of four years ! Without any special knowledge of the statistics 
of the subject, he might easily have known that 1100 would have been 
very much nearer than eleven to the number of cases decided in any 
county in Ireland within the number of years in question. 

In fact, on another page in the very Report from which Mr. 
Wyndham’s quotation is taken, it is stated in the plainest possible 
way that, during the six years for which the Land Commission has 
been in operation, the number of cases from the County of Fermanagh 
in which judicial rents were fixed by the ordinary procedure of the 
Commission was no less than 2494. And a very few minutes’ examina- 
tion of the Reports is sufficient to enable any reader of ordinary intelli- 
gence to ascertain the fact that, during the four years mentioned in 
Mr. Wyndham’s statement, the number of cases so adjudicated upon 
from that county amounted to 1463. 

In these casesl moreover, the result, as shown by the same Official 
Reports, so far from having been to increase, was, on the contrary, 
very notably to reduce the rents. ' 

Mr. Wyndham’s blunder may easily be traced to its source. If he 
had only read with common care the heading of the Table from 
which his statement was derived, that very simple precaution would 
have saved him from his awkward mistake. He would have seep that 
the Table is very far indeed from being of the extensive character 
that he has ascribed to it. It in no way purports to exhibit ‘‘ the 
efiect of the decisions by the Land Commission ” within district 
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for the period in question. On the contrary, it deals only mth the 
cases of a small arid Tnost exceptioriM doss. For it is, as the heading 
most distinctly sets forth, a Table, not of all the cases in which 
judicial rents have been fixed by the Land Commission, but only of 
•those cases “in which judicial rents have been fixed by the Land 
Commission npon tlie Reports of Valuers appovnled upon the applica- 
tions of Landlords and TenanlsP 

That those cases form, as I have said, a class not only small in 
number, but exceptional as regards results, may bo seen from the 
following tabulated statement compiled from the Ofiicial Reports ; — 


Cases in which Judicial Uents have been 
fixed by the Irish Land Commission 
upon the Reports of Valuers appointed 
upon the application of Landlords and 
Tenants. 



Cases in wliich Judicial Rents have been 
fixed by the ordinary proceduio oi' the 
Irish Land Commission. 

OlHcial 

Year. 

Nambor 
of cases. 

RCBUlt. 1 

Official 

Year. 

Number 
of cases. 

Result. 

1883-4 

228 

i 

Reduction of 9 ‘2 p.c. I 

1883-4 

27,470 

Reduction of 18*7 p.c. 

1884-5 

382 

.. 10-4 „ 1 

1884-5 

7,103 

.. 181 

1886~G 

60 

14-3 „ 

1885-G 

2,033 

3,005 

> .. 241 „ 

188G-7 

58 

25-9 1 

1886-7 

,, 31*3 „ 

1883-7 

728 

Reduction of 11*0 p.c. | 

1 

1 1883-7 

1 41,501 

Reduction of 20*5 p.c. 


The preceding Tables regard all Ireland. The following are the 
corresponding Tables for the County of Fermanagh : — 


• 

Cases from the Co. Fermanagh in which 
Judicial Rents have been fixed by the 
Irish Land Commission upon tlie Re- 
ports of Valuers appointed upon the 
application of Landlords and Tenants. 

Cases from tlie Co. Fermanagh in which 
Judicial Rents have been fixed by the 
ordinary procedure of tho Irish Land 
Counuission. 

a. 

Official 

Year. 

Number 
of cases. 

Result 

Official 
. Year. 

Number 
of coses. 

Result. 

a 


11 

« 

Increase of 168*3 p.c. 

1883- 4 

1884- 6 
: 1885-6 

188G-7 

1,108 

198 

83 

74 

Ueduotionof 18*6 p.c. 

, 16-2 „ 

„ 15-2 „ 

26-4 „ 

1888-7 

11 

Increase of 168*3 p.o. 

: 1883-7 

1,463 

Reduction of 19*4 p.c. 




These figures are surely sufficient to show how deplorably eiToneous 
is Mr. 'Wyiifiham’s method of dealing with statistics. Haring taken 
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the Table which deals exclusively with a most exceptional class of 
cases, numbering only eleven in all, he quotes from it with the assurance 
that it exhibits the effect of the decisions hy the Irish Zand Cmn^ 
mission ’’ for the four years in question ! 

It is further to be noted that this Table of which Mr. Wyndham 
has made so strange a use does not, properly speaking, deal with 

decisions ’’ of the Land Commission at all. The method of fixing 
rents “ upon the reports of valuers ” is altogether distinct from that 
in which the cases are heard and decided in the ordinary way. All 
this is lucidly described as follows in the first Report of the Com- 
mission : — 

We had under consideration,” said the Commissioners in their Report 
for the year ended August, 1882, the provision of some additional means 
for disposing of the vast number of applications for the fixing of fair rents 
which had been lodged, and we finally decided to make now Rules, under 
which a landlord and tenant who were unable to agree upon a fair rent 
might, without coming before a Sub-Commission, have a fair rent fixed by 
the determination of valuers to be named by us on the joint application 
of such landlord and tenant. On the 22nd of April [1882] we issued these 
rules 

^‘Thencefoiward, four courses were open to persons seeking to have fair 
rents fixed : ^ 

“ (1) They might proceed in Com% either before the Land Commission 
or the County Court Judge. 

(2) They might come to an agreement for a fair rent outside the Courts 
which rent, on agreement being filed in Court, would, become the judicial 
rent, ! 

“ (8) They might have a rent fixed by the award of valuers named by us, 
which rent would be suosequently inserted in a formal l^greement, and filed 
S 1 A the judicial rent. ^ / 

(4) They might refer the amount of rent to be paif to the dedsiom of an 
Arbitration Court .... in the manner provided for Iby the Landvd and 
Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870.” 


• Now the Table which Mr. Wyndham has oo luishiterpreted 

is one that deals only with the cases in which rents^jrero fixed by 


ii rents^jrere fi 

the third of these four methods. Those cases, | plimly, in no way 
** exhibit the effect of the decisions by the Land ^ominission.” They 
were not detenqined by “decisions” of the^ and Commission at 
all. The action of the Commission im^er^(K\x> them was merely 
to see that the award of the valuers fiiould ,be “ inserted in a form^ 


judicial 


agreement,” and “filed” in the j ; cial records as “a judicial 
rent.” 

How slight is the importance ^ attached to the results in 
cases of this class, so for os these^l^lts may be found to differ 
from those arrived at through the otHeir methods of procedure, may 
be seen from the following figures. The number of cases which, frb]^ 
the beginning, have been dealt with, respectively, under ea^ of t]^ 
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four fctims of procedure enumerated in tlie passage just quoted from 
the first Report of the Commission is as follows : — 

Rents fixed by proceedings in Court .... 91,708 

by agreements out of Court . . . 91,160 

„ „ upon award of Valuers .... 839 

„ „ by Arbitration 23 

Total . . 183,820 

But the interest of Mr. Wyndham’s eleven cases from the County 
Fermanagh is not yet exhausted. An increase of 168*3 per cent, in 
the rents of any set of holdings, no matter under what mode of pro- 
cedure they may have been dealt with by the Commission, is an extra- 
ordinary result, so extraordinary indeed that any statement disclosing 
it, even if occurring in an official document, should at once be looked 
upon, by any one acquainted with the actual results of the working of 
the Land Commission throughout Ireland, as widely open to a suspicion 
of error. It may, indeed, be taken as an indisputable fact that no 
such increase, or no increase at all approximating to it, can bo found 
to have resulted from the proceedings of the Commission in any set 
of cases dealt with by it since its establishment in 1881. If Mr. 
Wyndham’s knowledge of the subject were in anjr degree such as 
might fairly be looked for in a writer laying claim to more than 
ordinary qualifications for undertaking the discussion of it, he would 
have known all this. Knowing it, he would naturally have looked 
out for the misstatement, or the omission, in the figures which, as 
they stand, set forth an. absolutely incredible result. Had he done 
so, he would have had but little difficulty in tracing the error to its 
source. 

The increase of 168*3 per cent, is represented as brought about 
by the fixing of “ judicial rents ” in eleven cases, the rents so fixed 
amounting in the aggregate to £100 12^. 6d^., whilst the amount set 
down in the column headed ‘‘ former rents ” is but £37 6s. lOd. 

Now the first step in our investigation naturally is to turn to the 
detailed Returns, in which are set forth, not merely the aggregate 
amounts representing the total result of the work of the Commission 
in each county, but the amounts, respectively, of the former rent ” 
(where known to the Commission) and of the “judicial rent,'' in each 
individual case. As regards the “ judicial rents,” since tiiey, in all 
cases, are placed by the Commission on official record, practically no 
room for error exists. But in reference to the “ former rents,” a 
question of some importance arises. Let it be borne in mind that, 
as already explained, the mode of procedure under which these eleven 
cases from Fermanagh were Jefidt with is a very special one, and that 
under this procedure they may possibly have been dealt with, at 
ie^t in some instances, without the former rents ” being put on 
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record at all. The question, then, is, does the aggregate amiunt of 
£37 lOd!., which is set down in the column of ‘‘ former rents,” 
represent the aggregate amount of the “ former rents in all the eleven 
cases, or only in some of them ? 

The answer to this question is disclosed as follows by the detailed 
Official Returns : — . 

County of Fehmanagh. 

Rent8 Jhced upon the Reports of Valuers aiypointed htj the Irish Land 
Commission on the Joint Application of Landlord and Tenar^U 


Number of 
Case. 

Poor-Law Valuation. 

Former Itcnt. 

Judicial Bent. 


£ s. d. 

£ 8, d. 

£ 8. d. 

1 

la 5 0 

16 0 0 

12 0 0 

2 

, 15 15 0 

9 19 2 

12 15 0 

3 

22 6 0 

. 11 7 8 

16 10 0 

4 

Unascertained 

Unascertained 

11 7 6 

5 

do. 

do. 

5 5 0 

6 

do. 

do. 

9 0 0 

7 

do. 

do. 

4 15 0 

8 

do. 

do. 

4 5 0 

9 

do. 

do. 

9 0 0 

10 

12 10 0 

do. 

9 10 0 

n 

Unascertained 

do. 

6 0 0 

Total 

£65 15 0 1 

£37 6 10 

£100 12 6 


Thus, then, the total £37 65. lOdt. is that of the “ former rents ” in 
only three out of the eleven cases. The total £100 12s. Gd, is that of the 
judicial rents, not in these three cases only, but in the entire eleven. 

It would be difficult, indeed, for ‘Mr. Wyndham to show in what way 
a comparison of these two amounts could possibly be made use of for 
the purposes hypothetically contemplated by -him, of “triumphantly” 
demonstrating that “ all rents in Ireland have been for years ridicu- 
lously low,” or of exposing the “ infamy ” of the eleven Fermanagh 
tenants, or of holding these humble individuals up to ‘^universal 
execration.” 

Of the entire' number of cases, there are but three in respect of 
which the eZa^aoCxist for any comparison between the “ former ” and 
the “ judicial ” rents. , 

In these three cases, the aggregate of .the “former” rental w^ 
£37 Ca lOd. ; the aggregate of the “judicial” rental is £41; the 
difference, then, shows an increase; not of 168-3, but of 11 per cent.* 

♦ The highly exceptional character of the former rents in the three holdings in 
question is clearly shown, and the increase of 11 per cent, most fully accounted for, 
by the fact that of these holdings, with an aggregate former rental of £37 6s. lOe?., the 
Poor-Law Valuation amounted to £53 5s, v 

Even after the increase of 11 per cent., the ** jauicial rents in these cases stand at 
about 2B per cent, below the valuation. 

A settmment of the Irish Lund Question on such a basis as tiiig would be Terr 
acceptable to tenants generally all over Ireland. 
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It hardly be neceBsaiy to deal in detail with the remainder of 
Hr. ^ 3 rndham’s Btrange assertions about the increase of rents. It 
may be well, however, to notice them briefly. 

First, then, let us take the alleged “ increase of 6-7 per cent.” 
which he represents as shown by the decisions of the Laud Commis- 
sioners ” for “ the whole Province of Leinster.” 

Mr. Wyndham’s manifest mistake in this case is very RiTnila-r to 
that which I have pointed out in his use of the statistics regarding 
Fermanagh. The Table, however, which has proved a stumbling- 
block to him in the present instance is a different one. In the case 
of Go. Fermanagh, the Table from which he took his figures was one 
setting forth the results of four years’ work of the Commission, In 
the case of the Province of Leinster there is question only of the 
work of one official year, the year ended in August, 1887. But, by 
a curious coincidence, the Table from which he takes his figures in 
this case also is one that deals exclusively with the same special and 
exceptional class of cases — ^those, namely, in which “ judicial rents " 
are fixed, not by the ordinary procedure of the Commissioners, but 
upon the award of valuers. 

Mr. Wyndhom, indeed, would seem to have been the victim of idngn* 
lar ill-luck in his statistical investigations. The Official Beport from 
which he has taken his fig^es contains no fewer than twenty-two Tables 
setting forth in different forms the results of the operations since 
1881 of the different modes of procedure recognized by the Land Act 
of that year. Of these tables, eleven have reference only to the year for 
which the Beport is issued : the remaining eleven are “ cumulative 
that is to say, they set forth the corresponding results for the six years 
during which the Act had then been in operation. Of all these 
Tables, in undertaking to “ exhibit the effect of the decisions by the 
Land Commission” in the districts which be selects for the purposes of 
his comments, Mr. Wyndham, whether dealing with the one year at 
with the six, has, strangely enough, happened to draw his figures from 
the Tables which, for the reasons already mentioned, are altogether 
inapplicable for any such purpose. 

If he really wished to exhibit the effect of the tratk of the Com- 
mission for the “ whole Province of Leinster,” he diould have referred 
rather to another '^ble whiph is on many grounds the most' important 
in the Beport. It is the fimt of those dealing with judicial rents.' It 
occupies the eleventh page of the Beport. 

The Table which Mr. ‘Wyndham has selected deals with only eight 
cases from “the whole Province of Leinster:” this deals with 894. 
The aggregate acreage, and tjie aggregate amounts of the Poor-Law 
Valuation and of the former rental, as may be seen from the following 
tabulated statement, differ no less widely 

VOL. uv. H H 
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Cases from the Province of Leinster, in 
which Judicial Rents were fixed dar- 
ing the year 1886-7, upon the Reports 
of Valuers appointed by the Land 
Commission upon tho applications of 
Landlords and Tenants. 


Cases from the Province of Leinstdr, in 
which Judicial Rents were fixed dur- 
ing the year 1886-7, by the ordinary 
procedure of the Commission. 


1^ 

Acreage 

in 

statute 

Acres. 

Poor-Laer 

Valuatiun. 

Former 

Kent. 

Number of cases 
dealt with. 

Acreage 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

Poor-Law 

Valuation. 

- Former 
Kent. * 

8 

306 

£ ». d. 
276 10 0 

£ «. d. 

262 10 8 

GO 

CD 

j 32,525 

' £ t. d. 

20,606 16 6 

£ B. d. 
26,321 14 10 


Result : Increase of 6*7 per cent. 


Result : Reduction of 34*7 per cent. 


And in the face of these facts, most lucidly set forth in tho very 
Report from which he quotes, Mr. W 3 mdham informs his readers that 
“ the decisions of tho Land Commission,” for the year, and for the 
“ whole Province ” in question, “ show an increase of 0*7 per cent. ! ” 
^^Jt^ would seem indeed as if the gift” of stating figures correctly 
‘is even a little “ raorer ” than Mr. Wyndham, in his somewhat con- 
‘ temptuous censure on Mr. Davitt's statement of them, complacently 
assumed. 

It may furthermore be worthy of note that, even as regards the 
small and exceptional class of cases, in the admiring contemjplation of 
which Mr. Wyndham seems to have become dazzled into a sort of 
blindness as to the existence of any others, the exceptional result on 
which he has fastened as exhibiting the effect of the decisions of the 
Land Commission “ for the whole Province df Leinster,” is due ahnost 
exclusively to one out of thh eight cases mentioned in the Table. 

Of the eight cases, seven are those of small farms, the aggregate 
former rental of which amounted to £99 Os. 2d. • This was reduced to a 
judicial rental of £82 125 . 6rf., a reduction of about VI per cerd. The 
remaining case, the only one in which the rent was notably increased, 
is that of a cobiparativcly large farm. It had been held at a rental 
of £163 IQs. 6rf.— presumably a moderate rent, as it^was abovd 11 per 
ct/nJt. below the Poor-Law Valuaiion.^ • 

Now, this solitary, and altogether exceptional case — ^the only case 
' from the County of Kildare dealt with in the Table from which Mr. 
Wyndham quotes — ^is the sole foundation for his statement regarding 
that county. 

‘*The decisions of the Land Comiiission,” he says, ‘*show, in 

* The rent, in this case, was judicially raised to £198, ox about 3 per cent, above 
the valuation. 
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County Kildare, an increase of 21*1 cent., in the Queen’s Counly 
an increase of 2 per Htnt. . 

it so happens that Kildare is one of the only two counties in 
Ireland in which, during the year in question, no dedsions were given 
under the ordinary procedure of the Commission. This, of course^ 
results from the fact th^t no sitting of a Sub-Commission was appoi&ted 
to be held in either county during that year. It may be well, 
however, to note that during the preceding year, 1885-^, a num- 
ber of eases were decided in the County of Kildare, and that the 
result was an aggregate reAudum of no hse than 29*1 per cent, in the 
rents. 

So far as Mr. Wyndham’s statements are concerned, the case of 
Queen’s County alone remains to be noticed. 

Here, as in the case of the County of Kildare, the Table to which 
he has confined himself, and of which he makes so questionable a use, 
contains simply one solitary case. In this case, the result, not of any 
‘‘ decision of the Land Commission,” but of an award of valuers, was 
to raise the rent of the holding from £14 145. to £15. 

And this is to be held to justify the statement that decisions of 
the Land Commission show,” as regards Queen’s County, ** an increase 
of 2 per cent. ! ” 

How does the case of the Queen’s County stand in truth ? We Cfui, 
SCO this from the following tabulated « statement, precisely similar in 
arrangement to that set forth on the opposite page in reference to the 
Province of Leinster as a whole : — 


The only case from the Queen’s County 
in which a Judicial Bent was lixea 
during the year 1886-7, upon the Re- 
port of Valuers appointed by the 
Land Commission upon the application 
of Landlord and Tenant. 


Cases from the Queen’s County, in which 
Judicial Rents were fixed by the Land 
Commission during the year 1886-7, 
by the or^nary procedure of the Com- 
mission. 


1^ 

Acresge 

in 

Poor-Law 

Former 


Acreage 

in 

Poor.Law 

Former 

II 

Statute 

Acree. 

Valuation. 

Bent. 

II 

Statute 

Acrei. 

Valuation. 

Bent. 







• 


1 

22i 

&*. A. 
23 0 0 

£ 

14 14 0 

57 

2^66i 

£ *. d. 

1,878 5 0 

£ «. d. 

2,435 8 1 


Result : Ii^irease of 2 per cent. 


k 

Result : Reduction of 35*3 per-cent. 


It would be interesting ta learn from Mr. Wyndham in what way 
his,^explicit statement, that *^the decisions of the Land Commission” 
show f ‘ in the Queen’s County ” an increase of rent, is to be regarded 
as reconcilable with the figures set forth in this Table, which are 
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tiranscribed from the Official Iteport to which he. haa himself re- 
ferred us. • 

« . , 

But the' reading of the Beports of the Laud Ciommission would be 
sadly unprofitable piAuit if it lead to no more substantial result 
thaat the refutation of Mr. Wyndham. The figures disclosed in &ese 
Beports have a manifest importance of their own — an importance in 
no way dependent upon the interest of any controversial discussion as 
to the correct or incorrect statement of them by any writer. <- * 

Those figures are important on many grounds, but chiefly, as it 
would seem, on two. Ihey are, in the first place, decisive as to the 
main issue in dispute between the landlord and tenant classes in 
Ireland. And, secondly, if examined with care, they seem very 
clearly to indicate a way, both easy and effective, of removing 
legislation that which undoubtedly is the most pressing of the still 
nnredressed grievances of the tenants — a grievance which, so long as 
it is allowed to remain without legislative remedy, must continue to 
form the most serious standing source of danger to the maintenance 
of order in Ireland. 

These, however, are topics too momentous in their importance to 
be summarily disposed of in the closing pages of a paper already 
sufficiently prolonged. They may be reserved, then, for separate 
treatment in another issue of this Beview. 

William J. Walsh, 
ArMnshop of MkiMin, 



TH£ LIBERAL ORBED. 


I F the management of public bnsineBS wero all .t^t was meant liy 
politics, there would be little room for the discnssion of the, 
theoretical basis of any political party. Public business is like private 
busing, m afi^ of adminisjl^ion in which the character and quali- 
ties cif t^e ihdiriduals who manage it. are,, in nine cases out of ten, 
nune important than any abstract j^inciples on which they may 
pinfees to act. But politics in this country mean much more 
' admiiitstration. In a way which has no parallel in certain countries 
. where denmcnK^ has from the beginning been frilly develoiied, both 
partaet S^/sgreed that there are changes to be accomplished with a 
^W^jko,«n ideal being realized. Not only is this true of many- 
mem£^' of the Tory party of to-day, but it has probably be^ 
txne .of... many members of that party in the most impoitant period . 
. of hmti^. DiBraeli was always anxious to have us believe that 
the.h^.tlieoty of Tcnyism was the complete protection of the people 
against '^Whig and capitalist oligarchy, and th» improvement of, their 
oonditioii'..thrOi:^h the instrumentality of the Crown and the ObtOMiki.: 
To attain this, rad, it was necessary to curb the power of the pm^eged 
' classes- % an infrision fr»m thoM which were not 
Qbyenoinpiei^ bjf tlm country. H^ce Mr. Dis^U’s 
towBxdl ii^Smmi his contempt for the. Tmymm 

of Ae ^^SoigBr^tt’s plans, f^'j^iiamratwy reform,,' , V„. 

he- .Writes ^ “ Sybil, **is oftra'ask^ by those who 
mnover t^ caiuai^or are capable .^.caleulating the effects' 
^.pnwy^ ta afriaetiras, Sinceri^U^hy he was BfaHo|Ming fra his existence. 
4jn<t|i|fflifeba|fi|sd,-mat by 'tae '^itatian party, a^anarwards by the panic 
of heWMfovocd to f&tagohu direct ptiiprae,h68tiUen(taavo^ 

partially it by a. drdhitous process. He created a plebeian 
VCH,. LIV. ■ .. ' i II 


privilegeiljnto. the 


#hi(di 
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aristo(»n<!y and jC IHkh tite patridui digMdiy. He made wMrs of 

eeoond-iate ajoibees i£il IM gmieis. He cangbV them in the ailleTS of 
Lomhanl Sti^ ^ dtttahed them from the oonmhig-hoaeeB of Ctaphill. 
‘V^en Mr. Btt^.in en i^.of bank restriotioo, deehiM that eeeiy men 
irith an estate of ten ttowand a year had a right t(k he a peta^ he sounded 
the knell of the cauMjl^ which Hampden had died on the jeld, and 
Sydney on the scaffold.”' * ^ 


A^^mrently, Mr. Disraeli had a theoretical basis finp his l^inn, 
8ilnilM^>~if we may aocqjt his statement — ^to that, of Mr. Pitt 
the oonditions of the problem changed under the Befoim Acts of 1882 
and 1867, its principle receded into the background, if its ideal 
remained. For the people, on whose behalf he appealed so el<Mpien% 
% the restoration (ff the influence of the Queen and the Churdi, 
repudiated the appeal. It became plain that they would insist on 
takiDg care of themselTCs, and that the already Waning^ influmice of 
the powers invoked was destined to wane still fiirther. 4lt was con- 
sequently upA this failure that the basis of Mr. Disraeli’s Totyism 


•shifted, and that the Toiy party became organized on a footing more 
nearly approaching to the negative ono of resistance on the part of the 
^tecial interests to Radical progress. 

My object in what follows is to endeavour to describe the theory of 
the Radicalism of. to-day, as distingilished from that of fifteen years 
ago. There are, however, two preliminary questions which deserve 
attention in passing. Why, it may be asked, do we require to con- 
mder theory in what is after all plainly a practical matter, in regard 
to which those who really desire progress only doubt which of tlm 
pressing necessities of the social situation first deserves pttontion ? 
The answer is that the affirmation implied in this question is untrue. 
Abonk the ezistenoe of the evils to be remedied there may be but little 
doubt ; about the remedies to be adopted there is a great deal. It is 
fhr firm being a legitimate assumption that the differences which 
arise between I4berals at the present time as to many* maIrtierB— for 
example, the teaching of religion in schools, and the l^fislatire 
restriction of the hours of labour — arise from differences in the degrees 
of the eameatneSfi iff the controversialists. Experience rather shows 
that the greater the earnestness the more strongly is the necessity 
&lt of ai^erjng to positions once definitely taken up. Agmn, there 
are few failings more apparent in miffiem politicians than the iisndnrqy 




to commit the fi^la(y,,wip|fb used |o make James Mill so of 
' im agining that theory praotioe may be at vatiisi)oe,;:f^ t^t 
dedsions on public qneathKq|| msy be come to as occanon regoirsa in a 
kind of haphazard ffiehiim. ' The second .question is, hoW stty/One can 
profess to describe %it about which, on his own adinisBfe>{l^'^^ may 
be much dispute amohff the memberff of his party, to 

th|s is that disputes among Liberals am genmaUy mom ^han 

real, in the sense that, when the issne is properly asootMifed, it is 
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captAle iaiieKel 7 oyfttgo ^ ^ «t StMc^ved n^ioa^iiai^lrilefe f» jUk^ 

&e gM»t xnajotily ol^Elbttw w g a tfj ^ose priadpki wk 4|jvlgr 

8taM.« Iti0«f ooiuMta9B«*<^ti)«MaMagmbtiiimliero^ 

(}iiMtii(ntt itiiieh 'dMipA ttpan <>piiaiderfttioaii|of a higUy onuwUi 
ohantctac^’ttfki abonrlae 8pplio«tiQ& to wlool^ any innndple tlm« * 
mtut^ ahtiiyB be mtidi diepote. Probably a tsonsiderable majorily of 
toe xoatteitl salaaitted to the dedeian. of Perluanent fdl mthia thin 
oat^iy. Bat it remainethe fact,iiot(ady thataocmsiderableinittbei^ 
of theeeeEoattors tom upon Inoad prinoipleB, bat that the aimB of the> 
pearly ‘whioh claime to ocoapy the positian of the Liberal party in tSiie 
ooobtay moat depend ahnoat enturety upon a theory. In endeatooi^K 
to sudee this theory explicit, I hare of course no warrant of any )4B 
to speak ezceptoig for myself, bat I believe I e:(pre8s opinions 'which 
are eacpUcitly or implicitly maintained ly many o1^ those who stt on 
the Liberal side in the Honse of Commons. 

One remark ought to be made in starting. No greater mistake can 
be conutiitted than to avert that because the creed of Liberalism is'lpL 
advance of what it was a quarter of a century ago, and indiddnal 
poUl^sians have consequently been compelled to change sides, the party 
as a whole has necessarily, or even probably, been untrue to its tr8di<k 
tions. It is of the very essence of the party of progress that it shotdd 
ever be going farther into the territory to be covered and attaddog 
new pfisitioas. .^sid where there is much new ground to be occuped 
it is not unnataral that the old soldims should by degrees drop off with 
their endues exhausted, and new men take their places. The task of 
tlie IdbdSal party tof to-day is wholly different fixnn the task of the 
Liberal party at the time when Lord Beaconsfield wrote “ Sybil.” The 
doctrini6i of Bentham, the Mills, and the old Badical school of the 
Weslmiiuter Beviptff have Jbeen practically accepted. The mere removal * 
of the dbstades which used to block the highway of human progress 
in this dlu mtry has been pretty well completed. We are face to fme 
with a new kind of social problem. Liberalism has passed from the 
destouotive into the constmclive stage tn its histoty. It has tacAr to 
dear the ground of the ruins of those edifices of lygone genetationa 
whidi the old Liberals nftadted, and which Lord Beacotvddd sepiid the 
Toty partw could not sSve, and to build upon the ground So deatod the 
edifices wnioh the tames require.* 

To the iMwsrtiou of a duty to ftdfil this obli^tion in athuot^l^ping 
bshion, Hi is not so eery as it nddtfiet first sight seem to obtain ^ptoetal 
assent. The avowed opponents of progress have ooUstittfied only a 
relatfivsly small minority dnoe the eatension of the firanduse. Bvmi 
the indSI9nehtB, though mn^ more numerous^ prdbably do not 
fbroL a totioudy large portal of the eleototato. But it must be 
bbserraS'.tbsti^ at the elections of 1885 and 1886, electors who hadij^ 
fimuerly vbted Liberal ceased to do' so to an ei^bat whidi oaimOt 
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imvmfF, 




chan^n^^^tj^ of 
77- pi%le- 

r^ .. '^' party divisioQ wiw Npenflii^ 

:ott^50^^and and “haves” <)n%<4i»^;,^ 

commissioned by the -iabibijraaigf^g&s^ iSp 
;^W^rmrtnate attafik up<Hi.;property.’ Now I mw 

&e danger thus di^aded was i]lusoiy,'bat fM^'liDB'‘r^al . 
ly in a totally diflfe^t direction. A better adquainthluM with 
" V these timorons voters possessed would hiaW shoi^ 

'fi .^,v ;^v^* ®P®8king, the labourer is like his more forttmate 

neighbours in being by disposition eith^ iJoni 
actuated by the same moral principles. If he is 
commonly on the side of the party of change, it is because hfe 
A^ences more keenly the necessity for improvement in matters 
w^^ espeoi^yoon^mWlf. But Conservative instincts, hot only 
'*^**** *!« mdmdual labourers, predominate over the morives 
5f 1 but tend to do so the more frequently that the conation of 
A^lalxmrer is a steadily improving one. The real danger hf the 
parly m the future appears, judging by experience, to in 
^ electoral element And one may veht^‘tb 
,^^^e.conviction that the Liberal leaders have been, since 1880, 
5 “‘easure rwponsible for it« increase. By concentratihg atten- 

questions, 
*® most, benevolently 
*0 ^““0 obscured in practice', they 
of many people Trho would, under other dicum- 
v<^ with them, to become unnecessarily filled with sus- 
^ got to be looked upon by a (condffleiuble 

At AlAra^iva A.a o . .... 



t ■ iii' P***P®>%' , the question of Home- Bule 

by reason of ih^Slose 

.^h^ce ^1^ produced ^th a section of the House off 

P”^ ^ Pmpoae. - 

iWed admirdr of the.iesohitio^ clfearlsightedness or 

f, and tV.temlwSatihg 'ato the method M 

Id for^them measnie of success/^ 

if party and^ 

, la^s has bscu to the g^i*"' 

• The qtt§^^ Of the ^ture govmunent 'of ;f 
not to oh^b ihore .i^ ite just 
' And jnStlfccOttse many 0 the electd^ s^^ 
fibfovthe bottom^ of thdr sOub 
for Whfofr they ai^ody to make sacrifices, it b r fp rHfit^ 
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far the time apt to tho estdiblidunent di a fuSd 

JEkeoUttave in DaUip aa^|i 4 *t)ehaU ud eod-ail cf libexal polugri < 
aTeiiitImp8tptBlc(nuwc|tm^^ thia too |n»Talent imp!roi^<m^ 
thin^ moare is leqoisi^ than xoogh and ipadeqpato macHaeiy of 
Nottiog^lni. ap^JBitmingham Cooferences. '%ad the Uabnist part^ 
been more led doringL the last two Sessiotis, and had its 

leaders been io possession of sdmdthing real to say apart jErom tba 
Irish apestion, it might have gone iU with the Gladstonians, As it is 
wo ham breathing time in which, if our affiurs are properly conducted, 

> wo may not only make still more oonverts to Home Buie, but, what is 
certainly not less important, get back that considerable body of adhe- 
\ rents fiw among the upper and middle classes, who acre reidly wit)|ns 
ali heart, but whom the management of the party has alienated. Their 
importance is of more consequence than their nunthers ; their fidtOlioin ' 
is to rescue us firom the stigma of being a class pe^y, , * 

On what principles are we to proceed in pursuit of the Badiflid 
ideal if we are to carry these people with ns ? That ideal is equality^ 
and the uecessity for striving after it arises firom the present unsatii^' 
factory condition of things. Socialists and Tory Democrats agree with 
the iliberal party in thinking that there is a vast deal nrgoutly 
requiring remedy, alike in town and in country; it is therefore 
urmecessaty to enter upon the proof of this gener^ position. But 
how is equality to he realized? The fact that it can notor be 
attained, that the natural differences in the intellectual and moral 
capacities of individuals render it a goal never to be reached, does not 
in the least diminish the obligation to strive after it. And besides, w 
1 shall presently show, there are means, and perfectly just moans, 
within the possible policy of Liberalism — means which have been 
advocated by some of its most prominent adherents — of acoomplishii^ 
something suhstantial, not in the way of removing the results of 
these patural' inequalities, at least of making their consequences in pqrt < 
availaldO'lof the public good. 

The first broad &cts which require attention in seeking $at a 
whuA is at once progressive and constmetive are the relations 
realil|E'pbtain between the individual and the State. We dp ttot itt,t^ 
connt^ Ute on an island where all that is wanted is a ,wh^ 

fimetion is fulfilled when the Sves and property c$ its iqenmn are.. 
ptotS<iilSd j(|o(n wild hesate^and robbers. Dur people aopnmtdilis and 
eitd<y fortnnes and inarease their mll-b^ng, under oendiMons 
whufit duukot obtain ereepting ly reason of a hi^ de^pee of civiliza^ 
ti<m. These very people not only draw from these highly civilised 
snrfo^tndings a aid|^»noe benefit which they could not obtain in a 
less w^lHhireki|m oountiy, but they are pcmstantly and prtqperfy 
deman^og^fibqt these surroundings should be still furfher impeoved. 
But iof the §tate the capitaUst classes could not have become whi^ 
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Aie^ Thd» W tilt State, ia fljpt, enter into the 'nxy 

pomposition of i|te>n^Sonfitrei of Lombard ii^t^ and the ]i»4rf|ade 
of vaaltby pM^aMolud and trades peo^e to whose proepeii^ the 
featcaes pf these wrillitfeafete contribute. It is therefore petfeetijfjttit 
that as the rq«esmitatiTe of the coantiy, ahoald as 

it white *■ )Nttt for the fields which ^provides for idl these pst^e to 
onltiviih At such a profit — not sa^ a rent as will take sway the 
Ihiridvht fiflr their industry, but on eqniTslent which they wiU willingly 
pagp fis the price of the advantages fiw which it is paid. Thus the poorer 
who form the snrroanding in which alone those who are morei 
iteteqato can produce and sell their wares, may get somethii^ iq 
tlteitnaitQre of a retam for that which they provide. It seems to me 
that here lay the truth of what Mr. Chamberlain said when he pi|0> 
pounded his doctrinp of ransom. Bnt he should not have pr^ndiced 
hie case by misoidling it. « What ransom,” he asked, will ptr^terty 
pay for the secnifiy which it enjoys? What snbstitnte wfil it find 
for the* natoral ifights which have long since ceased to be recog^ 
niaed?” * So stated, the proposition would appear to suggest that 
the State should go back upon undertakings and guarantees whidt 
it hsid ipven in too absolute a form per ineuruim, and should the 
sanction of its demands upon the ca^ntalist assume the form of a pistol 
presented at bis head. Bnt this is sorely not the way to approach 
the matter. If the State has pledged itself, however foolishly, it 
matt observe the pledge. It may have been very mlly to allow 
private individuals to acquire properly in minerals at an inadequate 
price, htfii the bargain has bemi made, and expediency as well ah 
ehtelule justice demands that it skmld be rigidly adhered to. But 
the Case of the owner of land, which is yearly having a large addition 
made to its value by the ]^oinmity of a growing dty, is different. 
Biere the rtel creator of the special unearned increment is the dly 
itself ait^ it is ihir jfihat a ftM prO guo dionld be exacted ftsr this 
inerement'M it accrues in the jfbture. This is not ransom ; it is pay* 
ment for value received. 

Q^ereVre of course certtdn maxims which must he carefully dMerred 
by any Qofmmpieat which seeks to put any doctrine of this liw in 
ptfnrice. la first place, if yoh a^ly it yon must apply it stS^ 
Irmmdj^^ndmust nob draw historical disonctioDS between difEteinil; kMa 

]|ibap«rty. Itis fbr thbj|||MR)hthatthe death duties affei|| piribtblp* 
jfihe most SBtasfoctQity dpsiBiiig for pnt&tg the principle in o peta tt wu 
fihe purposes of these duties it is comparatively easy, as ihy dedwte# 
^ sttliyect in the Scust of Ccmmcns in the course of ftmalitit 
hlOix^t out,, to pnt htod and othm ptqperly on ij|ibe 
B it hi- mdy thn^h pltegether ean»prioiial — rmtiflfnfiip thftf It 
can drtt elljjoy^^ theh leave hrirind him property of dli^^of 
a million, it mayNtp quite &ir that his estate riwallJiinlabi^ a 
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oerteid «inoT£Bdi«i fl» ilu» M^tte of 

tIio,v«hie «f «i» iAmIi W predanukUljr o«r«l t4 tite 

eiMiiSBinuirij^ ttOuM laifluiMi^^iaJjl Imw> Iwea acen n mla t ed imder ebaplM^ 
ooBdifeifiiK^ for • r«ty ocoiBidemblj smaller tax. ^Sie 

jnatiee 4ato» ^fimy )>« m pturUeolar oaaes, bat m the mujg 

ubeti>BC#iatt4fok l%o oext reqaiaito tobe aitteDded 

to fo iaateriRBaitioii of tho Gk^entoiilieat claim Bhoold be made 

in anoh b '^7 aa to interfere aa Uttiie aa poauble with the mottvea for 
miStaatiry^^ For thia pnrpoae alao death do^ ptobabl7 afford a better 
fw leT7ing a graduated ctmtrilmtion than doea the incbBie* 
tax, ^hhoo^ it mB7 be neceBaar7 to appl7 the principle in the latter form 
blao. Bat the point is that the principle provides the State at onoe witii 
the paeans of in aome meaaore modifying the advantages which one nan 
gets Over aaofhier, and the inequalities of fortune which must aJwETS 
arise diversify of natural capacity. Its appiloation would girt 
the GovUtgluent ample means for edncaidonal and other public f)ndi|[i 
And if it were used not arbitrarily, but evenly all round and carefoUy^ 
I do not believe that long time would elapse before its justice was 
recognised as the protection cf the weak against the stnmg. What 
we valhe most in the bmte is the physical strength which enables bim 
to survive in the struggle for existence. If what we value most in* 
man were the qualities which enabfo the greatest wealth to be acar»>- 
mulated, the doctrine of oontributiw and of State interferenoe for the 


oomnum good would be a mistake from beginning to end, and ’me 
should have simply to provide the best oortditions for the operatkm of the 
Danrinian process of survival of the fittest to produce and acoomulati^ 
But so long aavte recognise not cmly that there are moral ideals whi<dt 
are not to be measured by material standards, but that man is some^ 
’thing l|sB than a wealth-juoduoing animal, so long shall we who ace 
labAtahl oouHnue to dedine to bow ourselves down in the t^a]^ 
mhete tifr. Bbrbert Spencer and Lord Bhunwell worship. « 

This brings me to the relation of the Liberal parfy to Sooialip»» 
If by Bodalim be meant tbe recognition thatthe time for < 
hlM and that the State must actively interfere in the I 


W M><uaedOist tha bindsa «t a pacttonlar tax h 
4Hnosl|keiiHttMUooiisaq««ntbru tbeamcmiitioenBaea the bmiingi 
mmoitHa. M a dndeiUastmtum will show that thuia not ■<>. 3 
SmhWMNdtMSbyatteiath* «nie whether the lanxer eat ttetnaxnd 



aiMtintef the lope, hat hy the preporUMwhkh that ataout 
Btftin ueeaw at the piCty beaniig It; int&eeaeeotthehwimdavefy 

tiaelnenanee oompany a veiy aatall one, Tba ease 
the aatm fooHaK, and rt may WfU he that to aaoane eqnat 
. ttaaaatkm aniet he gtadtiated. ThOiwbjeotil^ however, a uttge 
’toheoAeMdon hate Xhe ease igJhiMmanb ahwe lefoma 
ot the weU'known aeneMUamfon often oalled VeobWi 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. ‘ 

it is true that we are all Socialists. But Socialism has come to mean 
in political language something very different. It is associate in 
practice trith certain tendencies which wo should do well to keep 
altogether clear of. One of these is the tendency to invoke State aid 
where coiubination can give the requisite protection. * This is a policy 
to which the inexperienced Liberal candidate is at the present time in 
danger of finding himself pledged. Such a policy has not as yet, 
at all events, judging by the fiiiluro of Socialist candidates to 
. secure votes, become popular with the labouring voter, whqfas a rule 
detests being interfered with by any one on any pretext. But the . 
working-classes have not yet had the subject argued out before them ; 
they apparently entertain no strong opinions upon it, and it has con- 
sequently been hitherto possible for a so-called Labour party to profess 
to act in their nqme without jpeing denounced for doing so. This 
party has managed its business with considerable skill. '^It has 
4tai*ted candidates, not in most cases for the purpose of sending 
them to the poll, but of exacting pledges as the price 'of their 
withdrawal, with the result that many Liberal and some Conser- 
vative candidates have been weak enough to commit tliemselves to 
much of its programme. The mischievous effects of encouraging 
working men to imagine that now that they have got the vote they 
may use Parliament as .a means o^ regulating wages, hours of labour, 
and even other details which cowardice and apathy alone prevent Ihem 
fyom insisting on by combination in their dealings with their employers, 
already become painfully Apparent in the decay of trades unionism 
in oertain districts where this kind of Socialism has taken hold. Now, 
if it €hrer gets into the heads of the better class of workmen that 
Lib^lism means this kind of Socialism, with its attendant danger to 
their power of combination, we shall obtain i&x)m them only a divided' 
support. Already there are symptoms of distrust of us in localities 
where this kind of thing has been preached by the Labour party and 
satK^ioned by the candidates. The Liberal leaders would do well to 
.makff>up their minds on the impending question, whether they will even 
trifle mth the demand for class legislation of a mischievous character 
involved \m tl^e so-called laboim programrao. The question is one 
of principle, on which they must take one side or the other, and which 
cannot baleft to be determined by circumstances. With theso-call^ 

; Labour party appears to me that there can be no compromiBe. Our . 
business is to fight out with them the issue they raise in the interests 
, of the status and independence of labour itself. If we neglect- a plain 
and obvious duty we shall do so at our own |x$ril, so &r aaroonodrus 
the chances of obtaining a renewal of thaj: general (K>nfideiiQ^„^#jb(i&^^ is 
tte essential oonditiod^of a majority. 

What tho it^king-oladses need is just what we are in a7|K^al^n to 
offer them. The^^beral party can give them political 
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in the same proportion to their numbers . as obtains in |Jie case of tlu* 
uppgr and middle^ classes it present. If it be said that to do this is 
to seek to swamp the latter, the answer is that we are seeMng to do 
nothin^of the .kind. One class can only be swamped by another if it ' 
has on existence ^tinOt that other.. But this very class distinct 
tion it is .our object to modify, if possible, out of existence. Wealth . 
must always command power, because it "means the control of many of 
the good things, of the earth ; and it will always be possessed by some 
in great^ quantity than by others. But it is an artificial and un- 
natural' imangement that gives it as at present the direct control of 
political power. Once raise the status of labour by sufficiently educat- 
ing the labourer and his children, and placing him in a different position 
as regards influence in the State, and much will be done towards the 
reduction of class distinctions to distinctions in the* mere power of com- 
manding luxuries. 

Of the two instniments with wdiich the Liberal party is to work at 
the accomplishment of this ideal, one has been long recognized. The 
removal of political inequalities as regards both Imperial and Local 
Government has been going on for some time, and wo are getting 
almost Vithin sight of its completion. But the other instrumept, 
the principle of exacting payment for the advantages which: the 
State offers and of applying the so obtained for the benefit of 

the commonwealth, is in an undeveloped condition. We have 
recognized it in some instances, as when we adopted tho plan of 
imposing rates and taxes for the purposes of national education. But 
our experiences of the evils of the old Poor Law, and of tho bad effects 
of anything like taxation of industry, have made us somewhat shy of it. 
And yet the mischief of measures such as these had nothing to do 
with the principle in qu^tion. The old Poor Law vras bad because it 
put a premium on idleness, and made a part icular class, that of land- 
owners, pay that premium. Taxes on industry are bad when they are , 
burdens only on partfeular industries, or are of such amount as to 
counterbalance even the powerful, motive which leads men to 
wealth. But the principle of contribution may be applied so as /to • 
avoid ail these diflBculties. It must, of course, be applied all round, 
and never used as a weapon of attack upon a particular clftss.. . And 
ito proceeds must i^ever he applied in such a way as to weaken those 4 
valuable motives which have driven our working-classes in the..)ast 
flirty years to win for themselves, notwithstanding the increase in their 
numbers^ a larger share than before of the fruits of the national 
prosperity,^ It must be used only so far as necessary for the 
accdxnpiifbment of a great^ purpose. Just as legislation against 
privilege ; Vfss the instrument of the old destructive Liberalism, so the 
means proportional contribution can supply is probably the chief 
instrumfewtritli which the new constructive Liberalism must accomplish 
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tile wwk of tiie ground which has bera cleared a systeai 

of equality. . : ^nt .it hope tq do this successfully only, if it obrorves 
the difitinction between, contribution and confiscation, and it care^-to 
inq>ire the paUic with the confidence that it is not likely in itfE%:aqtioe 
to m is take the one for the other. 

an ideal system tlb status of the labourer might be very 
j^dif^ei^.'fiom his present status. Manual labour must always .be tiie 
' ..'heienpi^i^ of the majority of the population. But this occupation 
; need not, as at 'present, be regarded as the indication m^' Only of 
\ class infsriority, but of comparative poverty and want of ikiicatibn. 
With a complete and thoroughgoing ^tem of national education, 
the passage from the 'labouring to the upper classes might be a very 
■ -simple and common one. With education there increases not only 
the desire for better-and more comfortable modes of living, but also 
the disinclination to enter upon marriage, and the responsibility of 
tuing^ng up a family, in the absence of any settled prospect of ability 
to do So without falling below the normal standard of comfort. The 
pressure of population upon the means of subsistence is never such as 
-to occation any serious danger of lowering the conditions of life among 
-our. middle classes, and there is no reason why what is the case with 
them should not be the case with the labourer. I do not believe that 
the full .extent of the possible straj|gth and popularity of the Liberal 
party in this country will again be^cperienced as it was experienced 
at . the time when the extension of the franchise was carried ly it ; 
taitil. that party puts forward an advanced and thoroughgoing educa> 
tk^ 'programme. Of course such a programme would nececeitate 
for rta acromplishment a large national expenditure. It is impossible 
that the labourer should be able to provide his children with . first- 
rate higher education, and followup upon it the chances of a 
UntVBrsity career, without assistance on a laige scale. And such- 
assistance cannot be given Vrith the existing machinery. The first 
and most proper step to be taken with a view t» rendering it aiq)ears 
-jto lie in the direction of a diversipn. of endowments. The principle 
n/i. such a diversion has already, to a larger extent than is generally . 
recognized, beep sanctioned by the Legislatare inthe Endowed Seho<^' 
and Educational Endowments Acts. Thoronghly and ^Scjently-- 
applied, this principle will yield a large revenue, applicable tp^eduth^i 
tiooal purposes. By those who bear in mind that enforG|^. '{a$(^6r>xi. 
tiooal obdtributimr can <mty be justified, or at all events--^ > 
expedient, when it ia really required, it will be conceded timt-'mcifoy 
' whieh is already at the disposal of -the public in the shape 
dedicated to^eharitable uses, oujght to be made use of befonsi^iedbll^f 
is had'tp taxation. But irhen this source of revenue: 

'the pabite. appear to nfo. to be justified in requiring irhr 

have' gorti more -than an equal share of the go^ 
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civilissation has created, ahotild' pay somethirng for their advantages 
by <^tribating toward the improvement of the condition of that 
popnlation out of which they have made their forhines. There is 
really nothing novel in sach a proposition. The existing rates for 
education, and indeed several other rates and direct taxes with which 
we have long been &miliar, recognize and justify this theory. The 
principle once, conceded, the extent of its application becomes a 
question of expediency. In these matters it is only the jBtrst step that 
counts. • 

Another subject which may bo dealt with on analogous lines is the 
condition of the poor in the larger cities and towns. Here again it 
teems right that those who specially benefit, not only by tho ownership 
of land, but by residence in these places, should specially contrilmte. 
In London, for example, those who aro rich are, speaking generuliy, 
rich &r beyond the average standard of the country, while those who aro 
poor are, proportionately to their cost of living, poor below that stan- 
dard. A large part of the population must always consist of people 
who have failed to secure the benefit of the exceptional chances of 
success which brought them to fjondon, chances which must ever be in 
excess of their niunbers, and these will continue, under any eixenm- 
stonoes, poor. But at least tho abuses of city lim can be, in a largo 
measure, got rid of. The success pf the Peabody Trustees and Miss 
Octavia Hill, on a comparatively small scale, has shown what could be 
done on a large one with adequate means. It has been shown to be 
possible to insist on the condition of the dwellings of the poor being 
maintained at a certain level without making it more expensive or 
difficult for the poor to occupy them. Here again the Metropolis 
Management and Artisans Dwellings Acts, and in a less degree the 
Public Health Acts, have, recognized the principle of contribution, not 
merely by imposing rates for the general benefit, bitt by forcing the 
owners of exceptionally favourably situated property to use it to some 
extent as tmst^ for the public. ** 

It is needless to multiply instances of tlie presence of tcacest^ 
of the point of view in question in our laws. These traces 
ore distinotly to be found in our Factory and Rgilway (Oheap 
^iVmns, &o.) Acts, and in a multitude of other pieces of recent 
legislation. The work of tho Liberal party in the future must, 
as it seems to me, largely consist in developing the emstence of 
what has thus been recognized as just. Now to uudemke this 
work soccessfiilly can unquestionably be no light matter. Every step 
l^tis taken is certain, until its general nature has become fiimiliar 
to the public; to be misrepre^ted. It is easy for a skilful platform 
advoeate to obscure, iu a particular case, the distinction between the 
enforemnent of a just contribution and confiscation. And it must be 
lamembertd that it is also easy for the best meaning people, without 
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the least intention of doing so, to blunder fatally by advocating con- 
fiscation, iinder the belief that it is contribution. The Socialists do 
this at the present time bn a huge scale. They are, many of them, 
men and women of benevolent purposes, but of inadequate infonnation 
and inaccurate Judgment. They do not see that to take awa^ 
piToperty, even where it is proper that thei’c should be cohtribution, 
P' is to do what must be done all round if it is to be done at all, and 
ftiust not be enforced only in the case of individuals or classes if it is 
to be recognized as just. They seem to think that the State is, in 
some position different from that of individuals, as regards the moral 
obligation to observe its outi engagements and guarantees. There is 
no large section, poor or rich, of the general public which is likely to 
tolerate injuStice for any piolonged period. . And the danger to* the 
cause of piogrcsa from Socialism, and even' the^iere mistaken applica- 
tion of just principles, is not that this cause will degenerate into 
' the cause of plunder, but, judging from experience, that it will 
dt‘gen(‘rato into ^ a moribund condition. If ever there was a time 
when it was ijj^cesaary for Liberals to keep their heads cool and their 
hands clean is to-day, when they must soon enter upon constructive 
undertjjkirigs of a character as delicate as they are far-reaching. There 
one. safeguard. 'Fhe leaders, must keep principle in the fore- 
gioiind and finnly adhere to it, no matter what conflict they are landed 
in with sections of their own supporters. One of the curses of our 
political life is the tendency to confound the man wdio shouts the 
loudest with the most influential man. The quiet-going citizen, who 
votes but does not talk, is overlooked. And yet, even on the Liberal 
side, there is reason to think that the majority is mainly made up of 
' quiet-going electors. But w’ith all its difficulties the work is one 
calculated, if well taken in hand, to arouse the greatest etrthusiasm. 
It isitot, like the Irish question, an affair of abstract justice — something, 

* after all, comparatively remote. It is a work which concerns closely 
, almost every one, high and low. If we take care throughout to have 
justice on our side, the working-classes, on whose behalf we shall 
he striving, will almost to a man bo with us. And if we teke care 
throughout to Jiave justice on our sid«?, we shall find of the mMdle and 
upper classes a minority it may bo supporting ns, but a minority con- 
taining what is best and most choice. 

Can the Tory party compete with us in this labour of sek^iat ro- . 
formatiotf? I do not think so. Sitting opposite to them , in the 
House of Commons, one is struck with the heterogeneous n&tuiro of 
the elements of which that party now consists. The falling oft^f 
their majority and their want of cohesion over the Loci^ (Jove^nii^flit 
Bill of last Session, indicate their inability to be of one'nii^di-^cept- 
ing for the puipose of resistance. This, of course, is lit^feJy the 
result of the negative basis on which the Tory party is hb# b^ginfeed, 
and the multitude different and even contrary interoi^ whibh it 
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represents. But there ore inherent in its composition elements which 
must render it impossible^ for the Tory i^urty to undertake in an 
efficient msimer any reforms depending for their accomplishment, on 
either diversion of endowments or special contributions from property. - 
The fear of Disestablishment, one of the few measures which the Tory 
]^rty, as We know it, can under no circumstances admit within the 
range of practical politics, would not only prevent them from enter- ^ 
tainingany proposition to divert ecclesiastical endowments, but would 
rflpder a considerable section of the party hostile to any change which 
would lessen the control of the clergy over education in England. . 
An even more formidable obstacle exists in regai*d to the necessary 
revision of the system of taxation. The majority of those propertied 
classes from whom the Tories draw nine-tenths of their suppoit, even 
if they , were not hostile to i^uch a programme, would be so lacking in 
enthusiasm ^about it as to render it impracticable for a party pledged 
to it, and which yet depended on theii* support, to obtain a majority. 

Toryism has, of course, changed mucli. It is no longer the creed 
which drove the young Disraeli almost to despair, and caused Jolm 
Mill to speak of the party as the stupid })arty. But, able as are 
many of its membera, their difficulties become immense when they try 
to do more than save their policy from degenerating into a huge 
negation, by passing measures which have been advocated by the other 
.side for years previously. I am not, of course, speaking either of 
administration or of measures of a pm'ely administrative character, 
.which, depend upon the business capacitic^s of the individuals who 
may happen to be in Ministries on either side. But such have been 
the history oud circumstances of this country, that every great party 
measure for years to come must almost necessarily be a measure eitlierv^ 
for the^Struction of some privilege which can no longer be tolerated, 
or for the benefit of some less fortunate class at the (probably very 
just) expense of some other which is better off. Tlie Conseuwatism of^ 
to-day, whenever it seeks to inaugurate refonns, therefore finds itself 
at a disadvantage. For it is cither coming into conflict with the , 
wishes, of some of its most valued supporters, or it is merely carrying 
:Out plans which it has borrowed from its opponents. The one normd 
chance Conservatism appears to have is that which pla<?ed it in power 
at the election of 1886 ; the ch&nce that the Liberal pai'ty.zuay eitibier 
undertake something for which the country is not prepared, or that it 
may ek) fail in the mere business of carrying out the work which has 
been entrusted to it, that the country becomes tired of it or disgusted 
.^ith ita incapacity. In neither case is the position of the Conserva- 
tive party a happy one. On the latter liypothesis, the shortness of 
the pnbl^. memory, or an •improvement in the leadership of the 
Opposition, ^aay deprive it of that public confidence which it has not 
really enjoyed on its own account. On tJie former hypothesis, the 
oountiy may change its mind. 
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Whatever its critics may think of the position for the mom^t of 
the Liberal party, one thing is plain, if the point of view of these 
XMiges be a true one — ^that portion is fall of possibilities, notwithstand- 
, ing that for the first time in our political history the distinction of 
portaes has become one not of Whig and Tory, but of Badical mid Tory. 
There is apparently a sufficiently largo body of the electors already pr9> 
pared to give the Liberal leaders a mandate to enter upon the business 
of constructive reform, to make it probable tliat there is a still larger 
body which is willing to follow a satisfactory lead. Such a le^ cannot 
be given without much consideration and care. But it will be our 
own fault as a party, if we do not from within, or better still from 
without, the House of Commons, insist on tho breathing space which 
the question of Home Buie has given us being used in making prepara- 
tion for the battle. It may bo frankly ^fidmitted that there is at 
present, and has been for the last two Sessions, an absence of such 
signs of preparation as one would like to see. Mr. Gladstone has not 
unnaturally declared that his ambition is to make the settlement of 
the Irish question the final event of importance in his political career. 
He is, as he is entitled to do, concentrating his energies and attention 
on this subject to tlie exclusion of others. But his colleagues are 
hardly justified in adopting substantially the some course. Notting- 
ham Conferences and abstract resolutions are, taken by themselves, 
empty forms, entitled to and commanding no influence or respect. 
They are only of value in so far as they express pent-up opinions of 
a tolerably definite character. Now, public opinion grows up of itself 
only under rare circumstances. In the great majority of instances it 
is stimulated and shaped out of a mass of sentiment, which requires 
.jpaonlding by men occupying commanding positions in tho public 
imagmation and confidence. The sentiment exists tO-day, ^d the 
Liberal leaders exist ; but one misses in regdrd to social questions tho 
,^prooess which went on, for example, bofuro the elections of 1880, and 
even 1885. In 1885 the situation was a difficult one, and there was 
hardly '&ne to do the work. Yet the Badical programme of that 
time, with all its faults and shortcomings, and notwithstanding tihe 
disadvantages under which it was urged, did beyond question 
stimulate and Vnould opinion. To-day, our first and paromoTmt duty 
is to gain the assent of the people of England and of Scotland to the 
Irish policy, for which wo have set our hands to the plough. But, 
if from no higher motive, in the interests not only of ourselves as a 
party, but of our Irish policy, it is of urgent importance that we diould 
not leave the people to subsist on what for them is, after all, an abstrac- 
tion. There is a vast amount of popular goodwill at our disposal for 
the purposes of social reform. It is for'lhoso who are res||pBi,Ue for 
our leadership to see that this is not neglected and lost. 

B. B. HstDAinB. 
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I N writing my book, “ On the Science of Thought,”* my chief object 
Wtts to collect all the facts which seemed to mo to bear on the 
identi^pf language and thought. I sifbed^them, and tried to show 
in what direction their ovidence pointed. But, as I imagined myself as 
addreraing a very small special juiy, it seemed to me unnecessoryy 
and almost disrespectful, to bring any pressure to bear on them, except 
the pressure inherent in facts. I therefore did not avail myself as 
fully as I might otherwise have done, of the many witnesses that I 
could have brought into court to support by their authority the truth 
of the theory which I propounded. I mentioned, indeed, their names, 
but I did not call upon them to speak for me or for themselves. The fact 
is, that^ J did. Apt expect that public opinion at large could, at the present 
moment; be very much interested in a question which had been discussed 
many times before, but which, as far as I could see, wiis by nearly all, 
living philosophers, particularly by those diving in this cotuitry,*; . 
answe?red in a dii'ection diametrically opix)sed to that which I, follow^ 
ing the lead of the greatest philosophers of antiquity, of the middle 
ages,^,and of moi*e modem times, considered the right one. I know 
how long I^®iyself, living under the influence of prevailing systems of 
philosojphy, had hesitated to give ux> the old belief, that language is 
a product of thought ; that thought must always come first, language 
after ; that thought is independent of language, and that the Gieeks 
weip great bunglers when they called language, and thought by one 
and thp .same name, Logos. A long life, , devoted to the study of 

' * Thft gste ace of Thought ; ” Lcgigmaus & Co., 1B87. “ Three Introductory Lectures 
on the^ Sa|po of Thought, delivered at the Royal Institution,” with an Appendix, 
which' jbjffh Wn ta: a ^Correspondence on ** Thought Without Words,” between F. Max 
Qalton, the Duke of Argyll, George J. Romanes, and others; 
Lesngitians fcOo., 18!B8. 
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philology and pliiloaopliy, was necessary befoi*o I could free myself of 
the old words — ^that is, the old tlioughts — and cease to treat language 
as one thing and thought as another. Much astronomical obsenpation 
was required before people' could persuade themselvos that their evening 
^tar was the same as thoir morning-star,* and much linguistic obser- 
vation will have to be perfonned before anybody will see clearly that 
our language is really our tlioiight and our thought our language. 

But though I >vas (juite ))repared that the verdict of living philo- 
sophers would, for the present at least, be adverse to my theory, I was 
not prepared to find nearly all my critics under thi‘ impression that this 
theory of tha identity of thought and languagf' was quite a novel 
theory, sometliing quite unheard of— in fact, a nu'i’t* paradox. This 
showed the same want of historical knowledge and tact which sur- 
prised so many pliilosopliers in (h'nnany and Franc** at the time of 
the fii’st appearance of Darwin's hook “ On th** Origin of Species."’ 
Most of the leading reviews in Kngland seemed to consider the theoi^ 
of evolution as something quit*' novel, as a kind of scientific heresy, 
and they held Darwin personally resix)nsible for it, uliether for good 
or for evil. Darwin himself had at last to prot(*sl against this mis- 
apprehension, 1o point <nit the long succession of Ihe advocates of 
evolution, from liucretius to Lamarck and Oken, and to claim for 
^himself what he really cart'd for. a legitimate plact' in the historical 
evolution of the theorj^ of twoliition. 

In Germany and France llu' doclrine of ihe identity of language 
and thought has at oiicc' beeji recognized as an old frit'iid, as a theory 
that had almost been battered 1o pieces in fonner historical conflicts, 
but which, like the theory of evolution, might w*'ll claim for itself a 
new hearing on account of the immense accumulation of new material, 
chiefly due to the study of the science of language during the present 
and the past generations. I myself, so far from pivtonding to pro- 
pound a new philosophy, tliought it right to iwint out liow som<» of 
the greatest philosophers have held to tlie same tlieorj", though without 
being able to support it by the important evidence supplied by the 
study of comparative philology, or to perceive quite clearly all the con- 
sequences which must flow from it. It seemed certainly strange that a 
theory which Was, to mention more recent jjhilosopliers only, accepted 
without any misgivings by such men a8jlenler,t Schleit»nnacher, W.vou 
Htunboldt, Schelling, and Hegel, in Germany ; by Hob])es, Archbishop 
Whately, and Mansel, in England ; by Abelanl, De Bonald, DoMaistre, 
and Taine, in France ; and by Bosmini in Italy, slionld have been treated 


BB a oompl(*te novelty, or as a mere philological more s nest, by men who 
stand in Ihe foremost ranks of phihsophem in England. What should 


we say if our best scientific reviews shmuk from the tiuMgr of the 

♦ Sm, however^* Hibbert Lectures,” by Sayce. pp. 258, 
t Science of Thought,” pp. 30, 120, 
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komogeneity of ligkt, heat, and magnf^tism aa an uulioard-of novelty, 
or as a mere scientific paradox ? But such has nevertheless been the 
attitude of some of the best philosophical journals in England, in dis- 
cussing, or ratlier in declining to discuss, the identity of language and 
thought, which in my “Science of Thought” I tried to supjKjrt, chiefly by 
the evidence bi-ought together during the last fifty years by the Science 
of Language. 

It may be useful, therefore, to look back, in order to sec what form 
our probleiu had assumed before the Science of Language had thrown 
new light upon it. In France this problem of the identity of language 
and thought has always remained on the ordt'r of the day. The contro- 
versy between Nominalism and Eealism has left there a far deeper 
imiiressioii than in England, and it has not been forgotten that one of 
th(' principal tenets of the Nominalists was that on?- knowledges of uiii- 
versals consisted entirely in words. It was Corulilfac (1715-1780) and 
his school ill tlio last century who gavc^ new life to this old controversy, 
though his well-known dictum, “ Nous ne pensons qu’avt^c h*s mots,'* 
went certainly beyond the point which had been reached by tlm older 
Nominalists.* The question is wliat he meant by peiiscr, and if peytfifY 
mi'aiit, as i( does according to Condillac, no more than sentir^ it would 
not be difficidt to prove that not only sensation, but also imagination, 
can take place without language. We must define what we mean by*^ 
tliought b(‘fore we can understand its identity with languag(\ It was 
Rousseau (1712-1778) wdio at once perceived the weak point in Con- 
dillac’s statement. Ho %aw that, if we used the name of thought for 
all mental work, we ought to distinguish between at least two kinds of 
thought, thought in images, and thought in words. As a jiGet and as a 
dreamer Rousseau was naturally aware how often we are sal isfied with 
images ; that is to say, how often we indulge in mere imagiiiatioii and 
call it thinking. And though it is quite true tliat with ns who are so 
saturated with language there are few' imag(»s which on closer exami- 
nation turn out to be really anonymous, yet w-e cannot deny the pos- 
sibility of such mental activity, and are bound to admit it, particularly 
in the earlier periods of the development of tlie human mind. It is 
tills kind of thought which has been ofttm claimed for ^nimals also.f 
Rousseau t^i-efore iv^marks, ver^ justly, “Lorsque rimagination s’arrete, 
Tesprit ne marche qu’i\ I'aide dn discours,” When imagination stops, 
the mind does not advance except by means of language.” J 

* ** Qu’est cc au fond qtic la r^alit^ qu*iinc id<5c nbstraltc ct ^norale a dans noire 
esprit ? Ce n’est qn'un nom Les idues abstraites ne sont. done que dcs denomi- 

nations. .... Si nous n'avions point de d<Enominations, nous n'nurions x>oint d'idues 
abstraites, nous n'aurions ni genres ni especes, nous ne ponrrions raisonner sur rien " 
(Oondillac, “ Logique, ” lime, partie, chap. v.). 

t De Bonald, “ w I’Origine du jjangage,” p. 67 : “ Les brutes, qui ^prouvent lea 
mfimes bcsoliis, re^oiventaussi les images des objets quo Tinstinct de leur conversation 
les porte h fair ati h chercher, et n’ont besoin de langage. L*enfant, qui ne parle pas 
encore, le muet qui ne parlera jamais, se font aussi des images des choses sensibles, et 
'la parole n^essaire i)our la vie morale et ideale, ne Tost pas du tout iV la vie physique.*’ 

f De Bonald, loc, cii. p. 65, remarks ; ** Ce qui vent dire qu’on nc peut penscr qu'au 

VOL. UV. K K 
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But., even supposing that our modern philosophers should treat Con- 
dillac and Kousseau as ancient and forgotten worthies, surely they must 
have heard of Dugald Stewart in Scotland (1753-1828), of De Boiiald 
(1754-1840) and Do Maistre (1754-1821) in France. Now, Dugald 
Stewart was not ashamed to teach what the Nominalists had taught 
before him — namely, that for tlie purpose of thinking three things are 
necessary : vnivermlia, genera^ and v^ordn. If Dugald Stewart had not 
persuaded himself that Sanskrit was a mere forgery of the Brahmans, 
ho might have learnt a novr lesson — ^namely, that all our words, even 
tbiose which we call singular, are derived from general concepts, in so 
far as they must be traced back to roots embodying general concepts. 
This discovery, liow'cver, was reserved for later comers. In the mean- 
t^o, men like Do Bonald and Do Maistn^ in France did not allow tho 
old argument to sleep. . But curiously enough, w'hile fonnerly tho idea 
of the identity of thought and Icanguago was generally defended by 
philosophers of the type of Hobbes, by tho supporters of sonsualistic 
theories who derive all our knowledge from the impressions of tho 
senses and their spontaneous associations, we have in De Bonald and De 
Maistre men of the very opposite stamp — oiihodox, almost mystic philo- 
sophers, who nevertheless make tho identity of thought and language 
Ae watchword of their philosophy. It is true that even Bossuet (1627— 
l704) inclined in the same direction. In his famous treatise, “De la 
Connaissance dc’i Dieu et do soi-m6me,” he allows that we can never, or, 
with the usual proviso of weak-kneed philosophers, hardly over, think 
of anything without its name presenting itself lo us. But De Bonald 
went far beyond this, as will bo seen from the following extracts — 

In his treatise on the origin of language ho says : “ There was 
geometry in the world before Newton, and philosophy before Descartes, 
but before language there was absolutely nothing but bodies and thoir 
images, because language is the necessary instrument of every intellec- 
tual operation — nay, the means of every moral existence.” f He puts 
the same idea into more powerful, though at first sight somewhat 
perplexing language, when he says : “ Man thinks his word before he 
speaks his thought, or, in other words, man cannot speak his thought 
without thinking his word.”t 

De Maistre, who belongs to the same school as De Donald, and 
whoso ultimate conclusions 1 should feel most unwilling to adopt, 
shows, nevei-theless, the same clear insigtt into the nature of lan- 
guage. Thus he writes : “ The question of the origin of ideas is tho 


moyen de paroles, lorsqii’on ne pense pas an riioyen d’images.*’ Haller expressed 
almost the same idea, when he said : “ Ita assuevit anima sip^nis uti, nt jmera per sisna 


, ^ . — Philosophiques sur lesJPremiers Objets 

dos Connoiefitunres Morales,** Paris, 1858, f Jjqq cU P, 15 
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«ame as the question of the origin of language; for thought and 
language are only two magnificent synonyms. Our intellect cannot 
think nor know that it thinks without speaking, because it must say, 
‘I know.’”* 

And again : “ It is absolutely the same thing whether one asks the 
definition, tho essence, or the name of an object ! t • • • . In one word, 
there is no word which does not represent an idea, and which is not 
really as correct and as true as the idea, because thought and language 
do not differ essentially, but represent the same act of tho mind, speaking 
either to himself or to otIiers.”t 

I say once more lhat I am the last person to follow these French 
philosophers to their last conclusions. Their object is to show that 
language, being what it is, cannot have been a human invention, but 
must have been a divine revelation.§ I quote them here as represen- 
tative men only, and as showing how familiar the idea of tho identity 
of thought and language was on the Continent during the first half 
of our centiiiy — an idea which, by some of tho most prominent philo- 
sophers in England, lias b('.en treated as an unheard-of paradox. 

Of course it may be said that Do Donald, and De Maistro too, aro 
ancient history; ihat tho first half of this century was a mistake, and 
that tmo and positive jihilosophy dates only from the second half of our 
century. But even then, those who wish to take part in the discussion 
of the great problems of philosophy ought to know that the question 
of tho identity of language and thought has never to tho present day 
been neglected by the leading philosophers of Germany and France. 
Let us take one, who has not only proved himself most intimately 
acquainted with the most recent schools of philosophical thought in 
England, but has often been claimed as a disciple of Stuart Mill— ^let us 
take M. Taine, and what do we find, in his great work, “ De ITntelU- 
gcnce,” first published in 1870 ? Without tho slightest hesitation, 
without any fear that what ho says could sound strange to well-sclioolod 
philosophical ears, or be taken for mere p.aradox even by the ontside 
public, he writes :|| — 

What we call a general idea is nothing but a name ; not the simple 
sound whicl^ vibrates in the air and sets our ears in motioi?, nor the assem- 
blage of 'letters which blacken the paper and touch our eyes — not even 
these letters apprehended mentaTly, or the sound of them mentally rt- 
hearsed, but that sound and those letters endowed, as we perceive or 

* “ Soirees do St. Potersbourg,” i. p. 75. 

i Loe. cit i. p. 1.75. , f TjOC. cit, i. p. 131. 

** 8i Texpression est ndeessnire, non-seulcment a ]«*i production de rid6o on 
r5v41aticm exterieure, mais encore ^ sa conception dans notre piopre esprit ; e'est- 
i-dire, si Tidce ne pent Gtrc presente h notre esprit ni pT6sentc K resprit des snitTea que 
par la parole oralo ou ^crite, le lan^gc cst niceamire^ on tel quo la soci<3to n'a pu, dans 
aucum temps, exister sans le langage, pas plus que rhomme n’a pn cxister hors de \a 
coci^t^* Uhomme n’a done pas invente le Lngago. .... La n^ccssite dc la rdv61ation 
primitive du langago a d^fcndiic dans VEw^clnp6die par lo savant et vertueux 
Beauzee. Charles Bonnet et Hugh Blair entrehtdans le mSme sentiment.” — Db Bonald, 
oc. cit p. 199. li LoCm eit. i. p. 35. 
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iim^ine them, T^ith a twofold character, hi'st of producing in us the images 
of individuals belonging to a certain class, and of these individuals only ; 
secondly, of reappearing every time wlien an individual of that class, ^nd 
only when an individual of that same class, presents itself to our memory or 
oiir perception.” 

And again :* — 

Hence arise curious illusions. We believe we possess, besides our general 
words, general ideas; we distinguish between the idea and the w'ord; the 
idea seems to us a separate act, the w'ord being an auxiliary onl^. We 
actually compare the idea and the image, and wo say tliat the idea performs 
in another sphere the same office in presenting to us geneial objects which 

the image performs in presenting to us individuals Such is the first 

of our psychological illusions, and what we call our consciousness swarms 
with them. The false theories arising from them are as complicated as they 
are numerous. They obstruct all science, and only when they shall have 
been swept away will science become simple again.” 

1 could go on quoting passage after passage from M. Taine’s work, 
and I may say, with regard to him too, that, thougli accepting his facts, 
I by no means accept all tlie conclusions he draw's from them. I agree 
with him that word and idea are but tw'O names for flics same thing. 
1 agree with him, when he, like Locke, shows the impossibility of 
animals ever reaching the intellectual level of language, for the simple 
reason that they cannot reach the level of general ideas. But f differ 
from him wlien he thinks that the origin of language and the original 
formation of words can be explained by watching the way in which a 
child of the present day acquires the use of a language ready made, 
though even here our opinions are by no means so far apart a^ hc^ 
imagines. We are concerned with different problems, but w'o agree 
at all events as to the manner in W'hich these problems ought to bt‘. 
treated, not by more assertion and counter-assertion, but by a compitj- 
hensive study of facts, and by a careful examination of the? opinions of 
those who came before us. 

The unhistorical treatment of philosophy, for which some English 
philoHoiihers have been of late frt^quently, and, I think, justly, ropre- 
liended, entails far more serious consequences than might be imagined. 
1 admit it giveg a certain freshness and liveliness to philosophical dis- 
cussions. Completely new ideas, or ideas supposed to be new, excite, 
no doubt, greater enthusiasm, and UkeiHse greater surprise and indig- 
nation. But life, nay, even history, would be too short, if wo were 
always to begin again where Thales, Aristotle, or Descartes began, or 
if tlie well-known results of Kant^s “ Critique of Pure Beason ” were 
published to the world as the most recent discoveries of synthetic 
philosophy. 

Another inconvenience arising from this unhistorical treatment of 
philosophical questions is felt «»ven more acutely — namely, that in 

* cit. i. p. 6G. 
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defending an old theory by new arguments we are often siippfxsed to 
be pleading our own cause. Darwin, particularly in Lis earlier books, 
speaks of the cause of evolution, not*as if it were anything personal to 
himself, but as a trust handed down to him, almost as an heirloom ot* 
his family ; anyhow, as a valuable inheritance dating from the earliest, 
days of aw^akeuing physical and philosophical inquiry. In his later 
books he becomes more .and more self-conscious, and seems rest rained 
from applying that rapturous languages to the results obtained by the 
theory •of evolution which those who follow^ him feel perfectly justitiod 
in applying to his and their own labours. I have been blamed for spi‘ak- 
ing with unconcealed rapture of the theory of tlu^ identity of language 
and thought, and 1 certainly should feed thul I deserved blame* if iliis 
theory had really been of my own invention. But, knowing how many 
of Ihe most authoritative philosophers had held Hio same views, 1 fell, 
at perfect liberty to speak of it, as I did, as Ihe must important philoso- 
phical tnith, in fact, as the only solid ton mla Lion of all pliilosopliy. 

I also took it forgrantt;d, though it seems I ought not to have done 
so, that the misunderstandings which had formerly beset tliis 1hi*ory, 
and had been demolished again and again, would not bo repeated with 
the innocent conviction that they had never been thought of before. 

Of course, sucli an (Expression as identify of thought and languagiE 
can be cavilled at. If Kant is right, no two things in space and time 
can ever be identical, and if people really take identical in that stutsiE 
thiE sooner the word is altogether superseded the better. When we 
saj that language and thought arc identical, we mean that they are two 
names of the same thing under two aspeci s. There is a very useful 
term in Sanskrit philosophy, ‘‘ apritliagbhava ” the? not being able to 
exiist apart ”), and it is this, the impossibility of thought existing apart 
from language, or language from thought, which we mean when we 
call the two identical. We can distingiiisli for our own purposes, and 
these purposes are perfectly legitimate, between the sound and the 
meaning of a word, just as wo c?in distinguish between the pitch and 
the timbre of our voice. But though we can distinguish, wi* cannot 
separate the two. We cannot have timbre without pitch, nor pitch 
without timbre; neither can we have words witliput thought, or 
thought without words. There never was on one side a colh‘ction of 
vocables, mere Jlatvs vocij and on the other a collection of concepts. 
The two were always one and indivisible, but not ono and indistinguish- 
able. We can certainly distinguish the sound of a word from its 
meaning, but we must not expect to meet with ineaniiigs walking 
about in broad daylight as disembodied ghosts, or with sounds floating 
through the air, like so many Undines in search of a soul. The two 
were not two, but were one from the beginning, and the irputrov 
li^s in this attempted divorce between sound and meaning. 

After words have been formed, as embodied thoughts, no doubt it 
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is possible to imitate and repeat their sound without knowing their 
mt^aning. We have only to speak English to a Chinaman, and^ we 
shall see that what to us is English is to him mere sound and jabber. 
It is no longer language, because it is of the essence of language 
to bo sound and meaning at the same time. 

But then it is asked — Is our thinking always speaking? I say, 
yes it is, if only we take speaking in its proper sense. But if we 
mean by speaking the mere vibrations of our vocal chords, then 
thinking is not always speaking, because we can suppresb these 
vibrations, and yet keep in our memoiy tlie sound which they were 
meant to pioduce, and the moaning which that sound was meant to 
convey. It is this speaking without voice which has come to bo 
called thinking, while thinking aloud has monopolized the name of 
speaking. The true^ definition, in fact, of thinking, as commonly 
understood, is speaking urdnm voice. And as this kind of thinking 
is that which is most commonly used for iutoiiso intellectual work, 
people have become so proud of it that they cannot bear to see it what 
they call degraded to mere speaking without voice. Still so it is, as 
every one can discover for himself, if he will only ask himself at any 
moment what ho is or has been thinking about. Ho can answer this 
(luesiion Ix) himself and to others in words only. Nor is there any- 
thing degrading in this, and at all events the greatest philosophical 
thinkers, the Greeks, did not think so or say so, for they were satisfied 
with one and the same word for thought and speech. 

Nor do we really, when wo examine ourselves carefully, ever dcb^ct 
ourselves as thinking only, or as thinking in the abstract. How offccui 
have I been asked, not whether I think without words, but whelhor 
I think in English or in German. What does that mean ? It means, 
whether I speak to myself in English or in , German, and no more. 
The idea that I could streak to myself in no language at all is^too 
absurd to be even suggested. 

The results which the Science of [Language has arrived at, and 
which are by no means so startling as has been supposed, are shortly 
these : — Wo have sensations without language,^ and some of these 
sensations may*produce in men, as well as in animals, involuntary 
cries. ^ 

We have perceptions or images without language, and some of these 
may be-accompanied by gestures or signs, such gestures and signs being 
often intelligible to othera belonging to the same kind. 

We have concepts, but these wo can never have without words, 
because it is the word which embodies originally one feature only of 
the whole image, and afterwards others, jind thus supplies what we 
call abstract concepts, to which nothing can ever respond in imagi- 
nation, nothing in sensation, nothing in nature. 

Here it is where the Science of Language has supplied the historical 
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proof of what would otherwise have remained a mere postulate. We 
know> as a fiict, that about eight hundred roots will accouiffc for nearly 
the whole wealth of tho Sanskrit Dictionary. We can account for these 
roots in different ways, the most unobjectionable being that suggested 
by Noire, that they were originally the clwnwr comomitam of* 
the conscious acts of men. Now, let us take an instance. Man would 
have received the sensation of brightness from the stars in the sky, 
f&nd it is possible, at least I should not like to deny it, that animals 
too might receive the same sensation. After a time, when the same 
stari^sky was observed night after night, and year aftcjr year, the 
stars as bright points would be remembered, and would leave an 
image of separate sparkling points, nay, it may be,- of certain very 
prominent constellations in our memory. Nor is there any reason to 
doubt that, mthout any language, the mere image certain constelJa- 
tiions appearing on the sky might from the earliest t3mcs have evoked the 
images of concomitant events, such as the approach of cold weather, 
or tlie return of spring, in th(3 minds of our most savage ancestors. 

But with all that, there was as yet no word, and, in consequence, no 
concept of a star. What wo call stars, as different from tho sky to 
which they seem attached, as different also from sun and moon, were 
as yet bright images only. 

Now, tho next decisive step was this. The Aryan man possessed 
what we call roots, sounds which had often been used w hile he and 
liis friends were engaged in acts of scattering, dispersing, strewing. 
One of these sounds may have been star. We find it in Latin, stcr-no 
smd stramen; in Greek, arop^ivpvjiAiy in Gothic, stravja ; English, to drew, 
and its many derivatives. In all these Words, the root, we say, is star, 
though we need not assert that such a root ever existed by itself before 
it w as realized in all tho words which sprang from it. One of the 
features of the bright sparkling points in heaven was their scattering or 
strewing sprays of light. By means of the root star this one feature 
was abstracted from the rest of the image, and the stars were thus at 
the same time called and conceived as strewers : in Sanskrit, star-as ; in 
Greek, aarcp-cc ; in Latin, dcllac, ix. stemlac ; in English, stars. 

This worf star was not meant for any single s^jar, it did not 
correspond to a sensation, nor to any vague image or recollection of 
stars ; it was a name representing one abstract feature of the stars, 
namely, their scattering of light in a dark night. It was man^s own 
creation, and corresponded to nothing in nature, unless it was pre- 
dicated afterwards of this or that particular star. It was so general, 
in fact, that, as soon as special stars had to be named, new 
determining or individ\ializiug names became necessary. When it was 
observed that certain stars always retained their place, while others 
travelled about, tho former wore named fixed stars, tho latter ti-avellers 
or planets,* till at last eveiy prominent star received some kind of 

♦ Lectures on the Science of Language/' i. p. 8. 
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name, that is to say, was known and calle/l as diftercnit from all the 
rest. * 

We see the same proc(\ss everywhere, though it is not always 
possible to discover with perfect certainty what specific features in the 
objects of nature were selected for tlie piu*pose of knowing and naming 
them, or, in other words, from what root tlieir nam(‘s were derived. 
Let us examine the name, of tree. Here, it is quite clear that the most 
pfiinitivo savage must have- had the sensation produc(‘d by trees grow- 
ing up all around liim, and giving him sludter against the sun, 
possibly sup]ilying food also to appease his hunger. Jjot us suppose 
that that sensation was on a level with the sensation wliicli animals 
also roct^ive fi’om trees. 1 do not think it was. but I am willing to 
grant it for argument’s sake. The hundreds and thousands of trees 
which made an impression on the eyes of th(‘se savagt's must soon 
have become indistinguishable, and Jeft an imag(‘ in the memory of a 
very geiu^ral and indistinct cliaracter. Some jdnJosopliers maintain 
that animals also liave these blurred images, and that they would 
mistake a post for a tree. Again, for aJ’guiiKuit's sakt', 1 do not mean 
to contest it. 

But now comes a new step. Men, and mf‘U alone, in tin’s earliest 
stages of their life on earth, began to take liold of certain tree’s, 
tear off tlieir bark, hollow out their stems, and use these in tho 
end for luaking beds, boats, and tables, and for otln’r purposes. 
Concomitant and significative of this act- of Ic’aring off the Imrk of 
trees, tin? Aryan people had a root DAii; in Gre(*k, ; in English, 

to tear. Being chiefly int(3rest(d in trees becausi’ they could thus 
be peeled and shaped and rendered useful, they called a tree- in 
Sanskrit (tra; in Greek, Spvci in Gothic, triii ; in English, tree. This 
was but one out of many nunu’s tliat could be applied to trc(\s for 
various nmsons, more or less important in the eyc’s of the Aryan 
savages ; and here, even for the sake of argument, 1 cannot bring 
myself to admit that any animal could have tloiu’ the same. We 
must bear in mind that there is really nothing in nature corre- 
sponding to tree. If it simply meant what could be shaped, there 
are hundreds ^of things that can in various ways be. shaped. If it 
was coniined to trees, there are again liundreds of trees, oaks, 
beech(‘s, iir-trees, Ac. ; but no human eye* lias i»vcir seen a tree, nor 
could any artist give us an idea of wliai^ a tree may be as a mere 
phantasma in tin* mind of man or animal.* 

If all this is true, it follows that no concept, not even the concept 
of so simple an object as a tree, was possible without a name. It was 
by being named, that is, Jjy having one of its prominent features 
singled out or abstracted, and brought under the root dar, to tear, 
that the blurred image, left on the memory after repeated sensations, 

. * Taine, I’lntelligenceb’* i. p. 27, 
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became known, became definite, received a liaiulli*. for tlie purposes of 
thought and speech. And what was Ih'o result ? The result was that 
witli*£he name there arose in the mind, not a sensation, not an image 
— for think what such an image W'ould have been — but what we call 
a concept, when we speak to ourselves without vibnitions of ihc vocal 
chords, but what is called a word, when uttered aloud. If we dis- 
tinguish, therefore, at all between concepts and words, wt^ are bound 
to say, that concei)ts are due to words, they are w’ords minus sound, 
and not^ as most philosophers will have it, that words are due to 
concepts, that they are concepts sound. It is only because to 
think aloud is to speak that to speak sotto voce maybe calli‘d to think. 
All tills w’^as perfectly known, as far as the general principle is con- 
cerned. I believe that even Berkeley’s ingenious vi»‘ws of general 
ideas might easily be translated into our languagi*. He niaintaius 
that general ideas do not exist at all ; so do we. He then pioceeds 
to say that what w'o call general ideas are paHicular ideas with a word 
attached to them. So do we,* only that wo have learned how this 
process took iilace. It could not be done by taking a sound at random 
and attaching it to a particular idea, for the simple reason that there 
wore no such sounds in the market. But if Borkeh^y had knowrn the 
results of the Science of Language, he would, I believe, have been 
perfectly satisfied with the pioa'ss, as described before, of bringing 
one featun* of the particular idea under a root, and thus raising that 
particular into a general idea at tiie same tim<‘ that the root was 
raised into a word. 

We could come fo au understanding with Locke also, when he 
says that ** w'ords becoim^ gimeral by being made the signs of general 
ideas !”t if only lie could bo made to see that the same object 
which he has in view’ can be attained by saying that ideas become 
general by being signed wdth a word. 

Nor should 1 despair of establishing a perfeef. agreement with M. 
Table, if only ho w’oiild leave tht? modern Parisian nin*.S(*ry and follow 
me into the distant leaves of our aViyan auc(‘stors. Nothing can be 
more brilliant than the way in which he describes ilie process of 
generalization going on in the mind of a child.J lie desjeribt^s how the 
nurse, on showing a dog to a child, says oua-oua, how fho child’s eyes 
follow the nurse’s gestures, how 'he sees the dog, licai ^ his bark, and 
how, after a few’ rejietitioiis which form his apprenticeship, the two 
images, that of tlie dog and that of the sound, become, according to 
the law of the association of images, associated periuanently in his 
mind.. Thus, when he sees tlie dog again, he imagines the same 
^sound, and by a kind of imitative instinct he tries to utter the same 
. sound. When the dog barl&, the child laughs and is enchanted, and 
•h(5 feels all the more tempted to pronounce the sound of the animal 
* “ Science of Thought,” p. 25a. f P- *-50. /.or, c/Y. 245. 
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which strikes him as new, and of whidh he had hitherto heard a human 
imitation only. Up to this jDoint there is nothing original or superior ; 
the brain of every mammal is capable of similar associations, "^hat 
is peculiar to man is that the sound associated by him with the per- 
ception of a certain individual is called forth again, not only by tho 
sight of exactly similar individuals, Init likewise by the presence of 
distinctly dilfcr<mt individuals, though with regard to certain features 
lielonging to the same class. In fact, analogies which do not strike 
an animal, strik(^ man. Tho child says oiia-oiia at the sight of the 
dog belonging to the liouse. Soon ho says onn-ma at tho sight of 
{X)odles, pugs, and Newfoundland dogs. A little later tho child will 
say oiia~oita to a toy dog which is made to bark by some kind of 
mechanism, and tliis no animal would do. Even a toy dog which does 
not bark, but moves on wlicela — nay, a dog made of bronze, standing 
motionless and dumb in tho di^awing-rooin, a small friend walking on all 
fours in the nursery, lastly a more drawing, will ^voke tho same sound. 

All this is true?, perfectly true ; and M. Taine may bo quite right 
in maintaining that the discoveries of Oken, Gootlio, and Newton are 
in the end due to the same power of discovering analogies in natiu*e. 
1 follow him even when he sums up in tho following words 

“ To discover relations between most distant objects, to disentangle mast 
delicate analogie.s, to establish common features in the most dissimilar things, 
to isolate most abstract qualities, all these expressions have the same meaning, 
and all these operations can be traced back to tho name being evoked by 
perceptions and representations possessing tho slightest resemblances, to the 
sigiml being roused by an almost imperceptible stimulant, to the mental 
word appearing in court at the first summons.” 

With certain restrictions all these obseiwations made among childixni 
of the present day apply with equal force to tlio children of our raci\* 
When, for instance, such a word as dm, tree, had once been formed, 
supposing that |it first it was meant for sucli trees only as could be 
peeled and smoothed and fashioned into some useful tools, it would 
soon be transferred to all trees, whatever their wood. After Ihat it might 
become specialized again, as we see in Greek, wlicre 8p5c means 
chiefly oak, and in Lithunian, where it means piiie.f On the other 
hand, wo see d word such as after it had taken its definite mean- 
ing, becoming generalized again, and being used in Icelandic for trees 
in general. 

With regard to all this I see no difference between M. Taine’s views 
and my own, and I likewise fully agree witli him when he explains 
how; in the end every word, before it is used for philosophical purposesr 
has to bo carefully defined.^ 

There is, however, some new and important light which the Science 

♦ See also L. M. Billia, “ Due Kispostc al Prof. Angelo Valdarnini intorno a una 
pretesa contraddizionc fra la dottrina idcologica*e Ja x>sicologica del Kosmini.** Torino, 
1887, p. 14. f “Biographies of Words,” p. 258. % Loc, cit, i. 39, 57. 
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of Language has thrown on this old problem, and which, if M. Taine 
had taken it into account, would have enabled him, not only to 
estabi'sh his own views more firmly, but to extend tliem far beyond 
the narrow walls of our modem nurseries. The Science of Language 
has clearly shown that every word coincides from the vc*ry beginning 
with a general concept. While formerly the admission that thought 
was impossible without words was mostly restricted to general and. 
abstract terms, we can now extend it to singular terms likewise, in 
fact to th<^ whole of our language, with the exception of interjections 
and what are called demonstrative elements. That no-one could think 
whiteness, goodness, or even humanity or brutality, was generally 
admitted, oven by those who hesitated to admit that no thought was 
possible without language. But now that wc can prove historically 
that even a tree could not have been named except as cCming under 
the generq^l term of tearing, peeling, shaping, or,^^ in other Cc'ises, of 
feeding, sheltering, or growing, no wavering or haggling is any longer 
possible. All our words are conceptual, all our concepts are verbal : 
this is what Nominalism postulated without being able to prove it, 
that is what Nominism has proved by means of the discoveries which 
a comparative study of languages has placed at oui* disposal, and which 
no scepticism can touch. From the first, Comparative Philology had 
no such ulterior objects in view. It confined itself to a careful collec- 
tion of facts, to the analysis of all that had become purely formal, to 
the discovery of the constituent elements of language, to the establish- 
ment of the genealogical relationship of all members of the same family 
of speech ; hut beyond this it did not mean to go. When, however, 
some of the results at which Comparative Philology had amved quite 
indc'pondently, were found to bo almost identical with the teachings of 
some of the most authoritative philosophers ; when it was found, for 
instance, that while Locke maintained that animals had no general 
ideas because they had no words, the Science of Language had arrived 
at the conclusion that animals had no words because they had no 
general ideas,* the. Science of Language became ij)so facto the Science ^ 
of Thought, and language and thought were recognised once more as 
two faces of the same head. ^ 

The consequences which follow by necessity from this recognition 
of the identity of thought and language, and which I .vas anxious to 
put forward as strongly as possible in my “ Science of Thought,” may, 
no doubt, have startledrsome philosophers, whose chief strength lies in 
the undefined use of words. Bpt that theory itself could never hav^ 
startled a careful student of the history of philosophy. It is a very 
old friend with a new face, and had a right to expect a dijBTorent 
reception. 

To the Greeks, wo know, it iwis so natural to look upon language 
* ** Lectures on the Science of Language/’ i. Co. ‘ 
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and thought as two sides of the same thing, that we can hardly 
appeal tn them us conscious upholders of such a theory. As they 
used logos in both senses, as discourse, wlu‘ilier internal or 6ktornal, 
their knowledge of the identity of language and thought came to thorn 
by intuition rather than by refl(‘Ction, They had nev(T been led astray 
as we have been ; hence they had not to discover the right way. 

Still, whenever Greek philosophers come to iouch on this question, 
they speak with no uncertain tone, though even then they are generally 
satisfied with stating the truth, without atieniptijig to prqye what, in 
,their eyes, seemed hardly to requii-o any ]n*ooi* — namely, the identity 
of language and thought. 

In the Sophist,” Plato begins by showing how language (Xdyoc) 
may 1>0 true or false, and only after having proved this, does he 
proceed to’ show that tlioiight and imagination also may be true*! or 
false. For, ho pioceeds, ‘‘thought (^lavoia) is tht‘ same as language, 
with this exception, that thought is the conversation of the soul with 
herself which takes place without voice, while the- si ream which, accom- 
panied by sound, Hows from thought through t lie lips is called language. 
(Xdyoc)- ’ then defines opinion (SdS«) as the result of thinking 
‘(ctavofag airoTiXsvrriatc), and imagination (<puvTaa(a) as t]u) union 
of opinion and s(‘nsution. In this way only, fliat is, by proving 
that thought, opinion, and imagination are closely akin to language, 
does he establish in the end that, as languagi* htis been proved to 
be either true or false, thought, opinion, and imagination also may 
be true or false. 

Whether Plato could not have established the |K)ssibility of truth and 
falsehood in thought, opinion, and imagination by a simph'r .and sliorter 
process, is not the quest ion which concerns us lu'n*. What concerns 
us is the perfect assurance with which ho identifies liere, as well fis in 
the “ Theaetetus ” (190),* siDoecU (Xoyog) and thought (Siavoia), 
an assurance which seems to be shared by his latest translator, 
Professor Jowett, when finding fault with llegcd because lu^ speaks 
as if thought, instead of being identical with language*, was wJiolly 
independent of it.” f 

Now', therefore, when it will hardly be safe to say ajiy longer that 
the identity of language and thought is something (piite unheard of, a 
paradox, a imu’e perversity (all theSe expressions have been used by 
men who call themselves philosophers, and (jven professors of philo- 
sophy), the* next step will probably be to treaif it as a mere question 
of w’^ords. 

* **What <lo you mean by thinking?” ‘‘Imran by thinking tho convci;saiioii 
which the soul holds with herself in thinking of anything. .... I say, then, that 
to form an opinion is to speak, and opinion is iiTword spoken, I mean, to oneself and 
in silence, not a'oiid, or to another.’* 

t Plato, vol. iv. p. 420. Hegel, however, said: “We think in names;** see 
“Science of Thought, *’ p. 45. 
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And, indeed it. is a question of words, but in the true sense of 

that wot-d.* 

«• 

If we; use timylif promiscuously for every kind of mentiil process, 
it stands to reason that to say that thought is impossible without 
language would be absurd. To feel pain and pleasure is an inward 
mental process, to see^ and hear are inward mental processi‘S ; to stare 
at the image's of present and past events, to build castles in the air, to 
feed on such stuff as dreams are made of — all this might C(‘i’tainly bo 
brought under the general category of mental activity. For ordinary 
purposes we need not bc^ too particular about language, and, if people 
like to call all tliis tMnldiuj^ why should we object ? I, myself, when 
there can bo no misunderstanding, use thouylit in that general sense, 
and use the word wind for all that is going on witliin us, whether 
smisjition, perce])tion, coiiceplion or naming.-l* I did not, therefore, 
put on my title-page, ” No thought without language,’’ but No 
reason without languages, " and I did so after having defined reason a« 
the addition and subtraction of conceptual words. 

Hut thougli admitting this general moaning of thinl ivy, we should 
carefully distinguish it from its more special and technical use, when it 
bc'comes synonymous witli reasoning, and is, in fact, speaking mtto or 
vocc, Whem^vi'r there is danger of misapprehension, if is decidedly 
better to avoid it by definition, but in most cases it is quite clear whether 
to ihinh is used in its general or in its special sens(\ If, flierefort', it , 
is said that thc5 cpiostion of the identity of thought and language is 
a mere question of words, I say, Yes, it is ; luit so is evt'ry question 
of philosophy, if rightly understood. Words are terms, and only if 
rightly determined do they en.able us to reason rightly, l^et tin' word 
thonght be rightly defined, and let the word Inngiftigc be rightly defiiuxl, 
and their identity will requiiv. no further proof; for, wluui we main- 
tain their identity, wo do not mean by languag<j itkum' sound, nor 
do we mean by thoiiglit mere sensation or imagination, bnf knowh'dge 
of something thal. can neither be felt nor imagiiu'd, and can only be 
signified. We can nev('r set* nor can wt' imagim* tvr*\ dog, wan^ 
triangle, polggon, pfnv/lelojnpcd, and all tlu' I’est of our dictionarj\ 
Tlien what are tree, dog, man, and all the rest ? Th<*y are names 
(nominal gnomina), that is, act^ of knowledge, and of that peculiar 
class of knowl(«idge wliicli cannot jxjssibly have anything corresponding 
to it in sensuous perception or imagination, because^ it has always 
rt^ference to something wliich we discover in and lift out from percepts 
ill order to signify whole classes of percepts, but never* ai'V real 
and individual percej>l. We can afterwards use those names, and 
say, for instance, this is a treo^ this is a dog ; but tree and dog, which 
we tliuB predicate, are general and abstract terms ; they arc not thr fir- 

* “Ein Wortstreit eni.stoht (larnus, woil ichdic Sachen unteraarlorn Kombiuntionen 
sentiro und drum, ibre* l^lativitat ausdriickend, sie andors benonncii muse.**— Goethe 
an Ijavatcr, 1774. f “ Science of Thought,” p. 20. 
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tree or the poodle dog which our sensation find imagination present 
to lis. 

I hope that, after this definition of the true moaning of limguage 
and thought, the usual result will follow, and that my critics will 
say that, if I meant no more than that, no onc^ would think of differing 
from me, and that I have only myself to blame for not having made 
my moaning clear. I am quite willing to Inke that blame so long as 
I may agree with iny adversaries rjiiickly. If p(M')])1e will only soo 
what a question of words ” really moans, I believe there' will soon bo 
peace among all contending ]ihilosophical pai't.ies. 

But, unfortunately, wo think but too much in words, and almost 
let them think for !is, instead of making theTu completely our own. 
We take our words as they come to.iis by inheritance, and we trust 
that other people will take thorn in the same sense in which we use thorn. 

And yet nothing is more certain than that two ])eoplo hardly over 
take the sanu' word in the same sense, and that just the most impor- 
tant words are often used in entirely different senses by different 
philosophers. Hence all our misunderstandings, all our quarrellings, 
all our so-calh?d systems of philosophy, every one differing from tho 
other, and yet all starting from tho same given facts, all collected by 
the same eyes and the same minds ! 

If all philosophers used the same words in the same sense, tlieir 
^conclusions would differ as littlo as tho conclusions of mathematicians. 
A mathematician knows exactly what is tho mc'aning of the terms witli 
which ho operates, while philosophers will hardly ever condescend to 
define the terms which they use. We wonder why mathematicians 
always arrive at the same results, or, if they do not, why they can 
always discover tho mistakes they have made. But how could it bo 
otherwise ? Even their highest problems, ^wliich completely stagger 
the unmathematical mind, consist in the end in nothing but addition 
and subtraction. Our reasoning also, even when it reaches tho highest 
metaphysical problems, consists in nothing but addition and subtirac- 
tion. What else could it consist in ? But there is tliis difference, tliat, 
while tho mathematician adds and subtracts values which aro defined 
within the strictest limits, the philosopher adds and subtracts values 
which are often not defined at all, or defined within tho vaguest limits. 
If the metaphysician does not actually play witli loaded dice, ho often 
uses dice which he has never examined, and which, for all ho knows, 
may have been marked rightly or wrongly by those who placed thorn 
in his handp. If all our words were defined as 1 rianglos, squares, and 
spheres are in geometry, or as 1*999 is in arithmetic, philosophy would 
soon become a worthy rival of mathematics. 

Tho only hope of peace and of an understanding between yarions 
schools of philosophy lies in definition, and definition ought at tho 
present moment to bo tho chief employment of alV honest philosophers. 
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But we want more than definition — ^we want a lliovough purification 
of language. A perfect language ought to be Ute a perfect alphabet. 
As in a perfect alphabet the same letter ought always to have one and 
the same sound, and the same sound ought alwfiys to be represented 
by one and the same letter, so, in a, perfect language, the same word 
ought always to have one and the same meaning, and the same mean- 
ing ought always to be reprcsihited by one and the same word. I 
know all poets will cry out against this heresy, but I am speaking of 
philosophkal, not of poetical, language. 

Languages sufter from wealth even more than from poverty. The 
human mind is so made that it is always inclined to presuppose a 
difibrenco of meaning where there is a difference of names. Because 
we have a number of names to signify what is going on within us, 
such as spirit, mind, undt'rstanding, intelligence, an«i reason, philoso- 
phers have made every kind of effort to show how t'ach differs from 
the rest, till wo seem to have t*ver so many pigeon-holes ^within us, 
and ever so many pigeons hatching their eggs in them, instead of one 
undivided mental activity, applied to diftbront objects. 

While here confusion is due to too great a wealth of expression, 
we saw before how the employment of the word Unigimje, in totally 
different senses, or poverty of expression, played equal havoc with 
our thoughts. If wo can speak of the language of the eyes, of the 
language of silence, of the language of flowers, of the language of 
animals, no wonder that we forget altogether the distinctive meaning 
of language when used in the definite semse of expression of concep- 
tual thought by conceptual words. Let this definition of language be 
granted, and ever so many books might liave remained unwritten. 
We are all dealing w'ith the same facts when we say that animals 
have no language, while otluirs say they have language. We may go 
on for ever collecting anecdotes of parrots and jackdaws, we shall 
never come to a mutual understanding. But let language be once 
defined, and all \«^angling will cease. If language is defined as com- 
munication in general, we shall all agree that animals have language. 
If language means human language, conceptual language, language 
derived from roots, then we shall all agree that animals have no language. 

But it is not only in philosophy that we want a Katharsis 
of human speech; it is wanted /in every sphere of human thought. 
Think of the different meanings attached to the word gentleman* 
From the most opposite quarters, from high and low, you hear 
the expression, “ He is a gentleman,” or “He is not a gentleman.” 
[f you venture to doubt, or are bold enough to ask for a definition 
of gentleman, you run a considerable risk of being told that 
you are not a gentleman yourself if you do not know what 
gentleman means. Yet the butler will call you a gentleman if you 
give him ten shillings instead of half-a-crown ; your friends will doubt 
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whether you are a gentleman if you indulge' in that kind of menial 
generosity. And if there is this haze about the meaning of gentle- 
man, think of the polychromatic irid(‘Scenco that plays round the**name 
of lady, ''.rhe best we can do when we are asked to define that word 
is to say that it cannot be defined, and that io define means to destroy 
its charm, which can be felt only, but cannot be analysed. 

If you wish to see a rcfil confusion of tongiu's, you need not go to 
the plain in the land of Sliiiuir. but read any article on art in any 
of our leading reviews. Jf you wort' to ask for a definition^iof almost 
any word used in these rt'views, whether nict^ sweet, charming, felici- 
tous, exquisite, lovely, lieaveiily, or realistic, warm, throbbing, bewitch- 
ing, killing, and all tin* ivst, you would fare v(*iy badly. You would 
be called a pedant, or au ignoramus, and yon would retpiire no definition 
of what is meant by thm' words. 

Look for a moment at political language. Au eminent politician 
has lately >»])oken in rapturous terms alx)ut the name r)f Home Rule. 
He called it so delightful a tenn, so apt, so full of meaning. To 
others it s('ems the most stupid word that has lately been invented, 
and exactlv for tin* same reason — nainelv. because it is so full, so 
brimful of meaning. Define Horae Rule, and if we do not all of us 
become Home Ruhr's at onc(‘, we shall at all events bo able to com- 
pare noi.es, to arrive at a mulnal understanding, and to find out what 
is practicabU? and whai is not. EvTiy iudi\'idual, every home, ev(‘ry 
town, every county has a right to so much individual liberty, to so 
much Home Rule, to so much municipal fn^edoin, to so much county 
government as is oomiiatible. with the vital int(‘rests of the common- 
wealth. All individual claims that clash with *tbe welfare of the 
larger communities must be surrendered, some for a time, others in 
perpetuity. Home Rule in its undefined meaning is certainly brim- 
ful of meaning, but these words overflow'ing w'itli meaning are exactly 
the most bewildering and the most misleading t*»rms. ilome Kule 
may mean liberty, independence, self-govfTnment, and a can^ful 
n‘gard to local interests. In that sense we arc all Ifome Rulers. 
But it may also mean licence, sedition, and selfishness — and in that 
sense, 1 hop^ the number of Home Rulers is very small in the United 
Kingdom of frrdand, Scotland, and England. 

But imich more serious couseqiient^*s may follow from a careless use 
of words. Politics, after all, are. but a small section of ethics, and we 
have lately seen a complete system of ethics built u]) on the ambigu- 
ous use of the woid tjoofL No doubt, a knife, or a gun, or a house 
may be called good, if they are well adapti‘d to cut, to shoot, and to 
shelter. We may also speak of actions as good or bad, not in a moral 
scnise, but simply as answering their purpose. A shot, for instance, 
may be called a good shot, if it is w^ell aimed and well delivered, even 
though it should be tlie shot of a murtlert'r. The first arrow which 
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William Tell let fly at the apple on the head of his son was a good 
^ot, but there was no moral element in it, because the father acted 
under "constraint. But if he had wounded his son, and then, as he 
intended, had shot the second arrow at .Gessler, that might likewise 
have been a good shot, in one sense, but, from a moral point of view, 
it would have been murder. 

But to say that moral actions also are called good or bad according 
as the adjustments of acts to ends are or are not efficient, is mere 
jugglery words. Good has two meanings, and these two mean- 
ings should be kept carefully apart. Good may mean useful, but good 
also means what is anything but useful or profitable ; and it is good- 
ness in that sense which moral iffiilosophy has to account for. It is 
quite open to any philosopher to say that nothing should be called 
good except what is in some sense or other usefuK But in that care 
th,e meaning of usefulness ought to be properly defihed ; we ought not 
to imagine that, because we use the same word, we are thinking the 
same thought. Now, how does our utilitarian philosopher define 
moral usefulness ? He maintains that as the preservation and pro- 
longation of our own life are our summu7ifi bomtm^ any acts conducing 
to this should be called good. Here many people would question the 
statement that preseuwation, and, nj^ore particularly, prolongation, of 
life beyond a certain term could always be called the highest good ; 
but, even admitting this, wo might indeed call cannibalism useful, for 
the preservation and prolongation of life, but we should hardly call 
it good. 

It is difierent when we come to consider the tv/o other spheres of 
action in which wo are told that any acts useful for the preservation 
and prolongation of life of our own ofispring, and of our fellow crea- 
tures, sliould be called good. 

Here we must again distinguish. Any act for tlie benefit of our 
own offspring may be useful, wise, and prudent, and, if well conceived 
and carefully carried out, may be called good, in one sense. But not 
till we know the motive, should we call it good in the other sense. 
In a primitive state of society children constituted the wealth and 
strength of a family, and to feed them and keep them •from danger 
was no moi'e ‘meritorious than the feeding and keeping of slaves and 
cattle. From a purely utilitarian point of view, however, it would 
be useful, and therefore good, not to rear weak or crippled children, 
but to kill them, and here for the first time real goodness comes in. 
Real goodness is always, in some form or other, unselfishness. The 
unselfishness of a mother in bringing up a child that must always be 
a trouble and burden to her may bo very misguided, anything but 
good in the eyes of those who*interpret go^ as useful ; but neverthe- 
less, so long as the word good exists, it has always been applied to 
such acts. 

VOL. LIV. L L 
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In this case, however, the psychologist may still discover traces of 
selfishness in the natural love of a mother. But in the third sphere 
of action, in our endeavour to preserve and prolong the life oY our 
fellow creatures, or, ‘more correctly, in our endeavours to promote their 
general happiness, we can easily distinguish between acts that ought 
to be called good, simply in the sense of useful, and acts that ought to 
be called good, in the sense of unselfish. A man who fulfils the 
general duties necessary for keeping a community together may bo 
called a good, that is, a useful citizen, lie is useful to society, but 
he is useful also to himself, as a member of that society. A man, 
however, who, like Marcus Curtins, jumped into the abyss in order to 
save Rome, may no doubt be called a fool by utilitarian philosophers, 
but the Romans called him good, and we too must call him unselfish. 
And a man who, like*Crordon, remained at his post, trusting in his God 
and in his country, jimay be called a madman ; but no one would djare 
to call him selfish, and posterity will keep for him a place of honour 
among the heroes, among the mailiyrs, among the good men of 
England. 

Philosophers are perfectly justified in attempting to build up systems 
of ethics on utilitarian and hedonistic principles. We should not oven 
contest their right to give a new definition of fjoodncss, and to say that 
with them it shall mean nothing but imfulneM, But they must not 
plsiV with language, and tell us that what tlio world meant by yood 
was never more than what they mean by vsefuL On the contrnr^^ the 
word yomJ framed originally to signify acts ■which were not useful, 
nay, which might be detrimental to the agent, and ■which, nevertheless* 
require our approval. Their usefulness depends on the rae^us which 
we employ, goodness on the objects which we have in view. Wo may 
call useful what is selfish*, wo can never call what is selfish good. 

Tliere is no sphere of mental activity which does not stand in need 
of the corrective influence of the Science of Thought. If soldiers must 
look to their sw’ords, philosophers will have to look to their words. I 
know tliat here, as elsewhere, inquiry into the supply, and a vigorous 
tost of the efficiency of words will be declared a nuisance, will be 
resisted and ifesented as an insult. But, in spite of all that, it will 
come, in some departments of thought it has already come, and in the* 
future battles of the world good swords and good words wdll carry the 
day. 


F. Max Muller. 
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A COURAGEOUSLY anonymous critic in the September number 
of the Fortnightly Ite/ouw proclaims his discovery that English 
fiction lias 'fallen because Mr. Rider llaggard is popular. The argu- 
ments advanced may deserve no less attention than the thesis itself from 
people who are interested in English criticism. One does by no means 
think Mr. Haggard an impeccable artist, but one can hardly congratu- 
late the craft of reviewers on their now and nameless associate, on 
his manners, his morals, and his method. Criticism has its privi- 
leges like Parliament ; but should criticism accuse an author (how- 
ever deplorably successful) of being a charlatan and a conscious 
impostor, while hinting pretty broadly that he is also an untruthful 
person and a literary thief? These are unusual amenities, and a 
moralist who distributes them in a Review might at least back them 
with what Fred Bayham calls “ his highly respectable name.” 
With an appearance of inconsistency, our critic avers that the villain 
of his own little romance, Mr. Haggard, “ evidently believes his 
productions to be a school of great sentiments and noble 
manners.” Yet this same nameless moralist, who has be€hi engaged 
‘‘ in the performance of such an ijnploasant judicial duty ” (and who * 
manifestly prefers doing good by stealth), charges Mr. Haggard with 
revelling in the Improbable > .Perhaps the most singular inventions of 
a talent which assuredly does not stick at trifles have not yet reached 
the summit of moral impossibility attained % the gentle- 

man without an effort, and, as it were, unconsciously. That an author 
guilty of deliberate charlatanry and perhaps of' deliberate theft should 
also believe the stolen impostures which he palms ofi* on a gulled public 
to be “a school of great sentiments and noble manners ” were a 
miracle, and “ miracles,” as the Rev. Robert Elsmere says, ‘‘ do not 

L L 2 
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happen.” Bat perhaps even the clerical sceptic would allow that 
•moral miracles may occur, and if the Fotlnif/htly Reviewer thinks hip 
own criticism fair, why, ho should find no difficulty in swallowing moral 
miracles, none in accepting the wildest inaccuracies of Mr. Allan 
Quatermain. The Reviewer’s quarrel with the author of “ She ” is 
not, in itself, of much importance to persons anxious about the state 
of British fiction. Mr. Haggard is not everybody, and even in comjwy 
with American humorists and American authors of “analytic'’ 
fiction (whom the Reviewer impartially dislikes) Mr. Haggard does not 
precisely represent the whole art of contemporary romance. There may 
be readers, indeed, who suppose that the Reviewer himself is a novelist, 
perhaps not a very successful novelist. But it is improbable that the 
spirited proprietor of a style so starched and so inaccurately pedantic 
has ever tried to bend it to the pleasant art of romantic fiction. It 
would be much more at home in politics. We may assuredly believQ^hat 
this Reviewer is not a romancer, that this is not a case of hawks piking 
out hawks* e’en.” English fiction is not in the most flourishing of possible 
conditions, but I shall endeavour to prove thaMt is not wholly fallen, 
after examining a little more closely this example of English criticism. 
Heaven knows, and probably Mr. Haggard knows, that his pabulum (the 
Reviewer calls his novels pabulum) is not perfect pabulum. But if 
we are to talk (like the Reviewer) of “ culinary blandishments,” then 
— ^unlike the elderly baby in the “ Bab Ballads ” — venture to think 
that “this is remarkably excellent pap.” Now, it is the very 
ingredients which make the pap excellent that readers appreciatt* 
and that the Revi6wer fails to enjoy, or even to notice. He divides 
his victim's means and methods into three sorts, or “ elements '* as he 
calls them. There is the “ physically revolting,” the “ fantastic, preter- 
natural, and generally marvellous,” and there is “ digging a hole in 
order that somebody may be helped out of it.” As to the first, .1 
think Mr. Haggard does imbrue himself in gore too freely, though 
the scene quoted by the Reviewer, in which Holly crushes a pair of 
black men, is not half so dreadful as the wish about Mettemich’s throat 
which Mr. Browning places in the mouth of his Italian patriot. You 
cannot makA omelettes without breaking eggs, and you cannot fight 
Jrour way through undiscovered Afric% without shedding blood. “ What 
does the Rf^viewer proppse to shed ? '' But you may put to6. much 
carmine into your line, and this is a point^ on which an author may 
wisely reconsider his method. He must remember that a novel is not 
a newspaper, an% when uj^^ribes a battle, must do it more in the 
manner of Titus Livius, al|nbss in that of Mr. Archibald Forbes, or 
Mr. Cameron, or any one, in fact, who^ has ever seen a battle and can 
tell what he saw. He must remember that we live in an age of 
peaceful progress and of melinite and Maxim guns, not in that of 
the Icelandic sagas^ which were composed by men who knew “ the 
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appearanco of war,*’ and who certainly rivalled Mr. Haggard and 
Canop Kingsley in the unchastened vigour of their pictures. By 
the way, Canon Kingsley himself, “ a D.C.L., a peaceful man,” must 
have been greatly guilty of the Tall of Fiction. What a quantity 
of blood Amyas Leigh shed, to be sure, and what a slayer was 
Hereward^he Wake ! When that romance first came out in Good 
'Words, we boys, on a Sunday, would regularly reckon up Hereward’s 
bag for the month. In one chapter he did not kill anybody ; ho only 
“ thought of killing ” an old woman ! This was disappointing to his 
backers ! I fear it was the Canon who began the sanguinary style — in 
modem fiction at least, for I cannot help fancying that I once read of a 
good many gory wounds, minutely and lovingly described, in two old 
Greek poems which have probably escaped the diligence of the Reviewer. 
If he turns to a translation (there is an excellent one by the iiigenioas 
Mr.* Alexander Pope) he will be much pained by what he will find 
in the later books of the “ Odyssey.” The simile of the dying 
fish writhing on the shore, released from llie net, will horrify 
him by its “ ferocity 'and atrocity.” The hanging of the girls, like 
thrushes in a cord, will also meet with his disapproval. But do not 
let us add examples, for the “ purpose of revealing to what depths o| 
degradation a sensational ” epic poet *• can coolly descend.** It is a 
lucky thing for Homer that the Reviewer lives after his time. But 
he is undoubtedly so far correct ; there is too much of the sanguinary 
in Mr. Haggard’s tales. But he can describe a splendid fight splendidly, 
from Jerry Jones’s affair with the Boer (with fists) to the Last Stand 
of the Greys. And he is popular partly because men and boys love 
.a good fight, not because we are a degraded set of peoplo that revel 
in horror for its own sake. But does the moral Reviewer admit the 
existence of this quality -of vivid and stirring narrative of a stirring 
scene ? Not he ! It is necessary for his ends that Mr. Haggard 
should be almost utterly devoid of merit, and it follows that the 
public is utterly devoid of judgment. Now, as a matter of fact, it is 
very seldom that a success is gained, both vith tlie large* public and 
with people professionally concerned in estimating the value of fiction, 
without some merit. But the Reviewer — so averse to tile Improbable 
— adds another moral miracle U> his first. Mr. Haggai'd is not only 
a charlatan, a thief, and constructively a liar who believes his books 
to be a school of great sentiments and noble manners, but he is 
also a writer who, with scarce a qija^y beyond that of cleverly 
gauging public taste, has won the appflSjknot onljf of boys and girls, 
but of such an 'exti*emely thoughtful ano^mmest person as the literary 
critic of the Spectator — of the^Prophet of George Eliot herself. 

Leaving the element of the ferocious we come to that of the “ pre- 
ternatural and generally marvellous.” Mr. Haggard’s “ preternatural ” 
is, it seems, of the sort which Uryden called “ a gross lie,” and the 
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public is the harmless idiot oh which the “ gross lie ” is “ fastened.” As 
an example, we have some adventures from ‘‘ eTess,” a work whicl^I have 
not read. About the Transvaal and Majuba it is not agreeable to me 
to read. But I have been informed that the character of Jess is fine, 
and her fate tragic and moving. It may be so — the Reviewer tells us 
nothing about that ; nothing of any merit the book m^y have as a 
picture of life in South Africa at that unhappy time ; nothing about 
any excellence in the description of landscape, which (I have heard) 
is considerable. In place of all that, we have a hint that “ J ess” is cribbed 
from Miss Schreiner’s “Story of an African Farm.” Probably nobody 
will be more surprised at this than Miss Schreiner, whose book has 
South Africa for its scene indeed, but is chiefly concerned with the 
workings of religious doubt in the minds of two very odd young per- 
sons, and with ai| elaborately mystic and allegorical carved walking- 
stick. However, we shall come to the plagiarism later. As to the 
preternatural, the Reviewer finds Mr. Haggard merely a manufacturer 
of “ gross falsehoods.” I own that many passages in “ She ” jq)peared 
to myself to show very extraordinary imagination, a fancy that is hnit 
perhaps, as they say of undoctored champagne, that owes not much 
^to style, but is admirable in vision, and therefore in veracity. The 
scene where She addresses the long-dead body of the lover whom 
she could, if she would, revivify into a mockery of life, the scene of 
her vain prayers and empty imprecations, powerfully affected me, I 
admit. That a similar idea about revivifying the dead into a semblance 
of life occurs in an ancient Irish text has perhaps escaped the kindly 
attention of the candid Reviewer. Otherwise wo might have had the 
charge of theft again. But the Reviewer omits two more chances, at 
least, of using this poisoned and unbated foil in his assault of arms. 
He finds fault with the idea of making the world’s central fire impart 
immortality. But why did he not say that Mr. Haggard stole the 
notion from the Hymn to Demeter? Again, he laughs at Mr. 
Haggard’s African who moralizes about life : “ Out of the dark we 
come, into the dark we go, like a storm-beaten bird,” and so forth. 
Docs the Reviewer not know the original of this passage ? If he does 
not, how cam so learned a man have neglected it ? If ho does, how 
can so severe a judge neglect such, a crying sin of “ plagiarism ” ? 
His comment is, “ Our dusky brother peems to have been studying 
Carlyle and Mr. Bailey’s ‘ Festus.’ ” In fact, the poor black man, 
as everybody but the Reviewer must have seen, merely repeated 
the saying of a white Zulu ” — of an English savage at the 
time of the conversion of Northumbria. The Reviewer will find 
PaulinuB, and the “aged Ealdorman,”,and the sparrow at full length 
in Mr. Green’s “ Short History of the English People,” if he can be 
content without the original authority. But it is to little purpose 
that one discusiSt^ with the Reviewer any author’s use of the marvel- 
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lous. It is not a matter very easy to argue about. You are carried 
away by your book, or you are not, and perhaps you would be pleased 
in one mood by what would bore or disgust you in another. Many of 
the miracles in She ” to myself seemed very stirring ; the Reviewer, 
on the other hand, has a rare word of praise for a needless bit of moraliz- 
ing about a statue of Truth at K6r, which (to niy humble taste) seemed 
not at all too good a statue for uninspired British sculpture and the 
Royal Academy. To reason about studied impossibilities in romance 
is futile.. T may say that Scott failed with his ghosts, that George 
Sand succeeded — with ‘‘Les Dames Vertes” and “L’Orco” among 
others — ^that Dumas’s bogies were absurdly palpable, that Hogg’s Gil 
Martin is a masterpiece of diablerie; and any one may agree or 
disagree, as they find it. I well remember, in reading “ She,” how 
at a certain passage I felt an air of novelty and strangeness which I 
can only compare to the effect that might bo pfoduced on the mind 
by some page fallen from the perished literature of some lost and 
wandering star, some world unlike ours. Perhaps it may have been 
a* mere “gross falsehood” — to use the phrase borrowed by the 
Reviewer from Dry den, and employed by the Bishop about “ Gulliver’s 
Travels” — but it was good enough to “ fasten on” a reader not wholly 
unacquainted with Poo, Bulwer Lytton, Jornelius Agrippa, Jamblichus, 
Plotinus, Mr. Marion Crawford, and the other mystics. The Reviewer 
sees nothing “finely fantastical” in the conception of a barbaric 
^people, dwelling among the tombs of a forgotten civilization, using the 
royal dead as torches in their savage revels, and, of all the lore of a 
perished world, retaining only a hideous fonn of torture. To me, on the 
other hand, the ideas of passing Time, with all ho keeps and all he 
loses — of the decay of learning, of aims, of wealth, of art — of the 
sh^ting of the homes of knowledge and of power, of the return 
of the blackness of barbarism, all these things seem well illustrated by 
life in the catacombs of K6r ; while the love more strong than Death 
and Time of Ayesha compensates for much that one wishes were 
difierent in that lady’s demeanour. But to mention these things or 
to speak of Umslopogaas in Allan Quatermain ” would be to allow 
thiit Mr. Haggard is not wholly a coarse impostor, sq the Reviewer 
passes by on the other side. So much for the preternatural, and its use, 
which is mainly a question of taste. The Reviewer’s third charge is that 
Mr. Haggard “digs holes tor the sake of getting somebody out of them.” 
As no romance was ever yet fashioned in which holes were not dug 
either to get people out of or to keep them in, as the course of true 
love never yet ran smooth, as dungeons exist to bmy fair damsels in, 
dragons to be slain by knights, giants to oppress them and be van- 
quished, fathers to thwart lovers and be reconciled, stepmothers to 
bully them and be punished, it is needless to dispute on this head. 
Every romancer puts his characters in predicaments, and rescues them 
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again; how on earth can the game be played otherwise ? Why, does 
Dalgetty get into the “ hole” of the Marquis of Argyle, or why is 
Heniy Morton left idone with Burley after the tree has been £:icked 
away, except that these heroes may be got out of their “ frightful 
predicaments/’ may be “ extricated in the crowning moment of crisis 
and supreme suspense,” as the Reviewer puts it very nicely. Why is 
* Jean Valjean never out of a hole except to get into another ? and for 
what other purpose does Chicot mix in every intrigue of the Valois ? It 
were superfluous to multiply examples by the great masters #of fiction. 
There is no harm in getting the heroes of romance into predicaments 
and out again. The trick is common ; what is not common is the 
power of performing it so as to interest your reader. Every writer of 
boys’ books against Christmastide tries the trick, but we are mostly 
boys enough to delight in it when it is well done. When the Reviewer 
adds that “the seci'et of how to win msthetical credence [sic] is one 
which Mr. Haggard has not discovered,” he probably means that his 
tales do not impress people as true while they are reading them. In 
that case it seems odd that, e,v hy'pothcn^ they have been read by^ so 
many people, that these “yarns” have charmed the camp-fires of 
cattle-drivers in the bush as well as the holidays of schoolboys and 
the evenings of jaded literary persons in town. Human nature is not 
yet so cultivated as to dislike the original stuff of romance, the simple 

yam ” which is pretty near what Mr. Haggard offers when he is at 
his best. Of course there are millions of persons to whom a “ yam^* 
seems a ooni& a dormir dobout, and they very properly and naturally 
detest “ King Solomon’s Mines” and “ She.” But they need not, on 
that account, bring a number of railing personal accusations against 
the author. 

The Reviewer gives himself out as an authority on Big Game,^d 
criticisses an elephant hunt as “ ridiculous.” I have shot so few 
elephants, myself, that I would not dispute the verdict of an old 
Shekari like the Reviewer, a man who has killed buffaloes on the 
plains and lions in the sandy desert. But when it comes to literary 
sports and pastimes like plagiarism, a person of sedentary habits 
may have his opinion like another. The following paragraph is 
a well-meant example of insinuation^ and may as well be answered 
at once : — 

Against * Mr. Meeson’s Will ’ a charge of gross plagiarism has elsewhere 
been preferred, and, though we have not heard Mr. llaggard^e amwer, tti/e 
accusation seems one that can hardly he rebiUied, In other quarters similar 
ulle^tions have already been made with reference to Mr. Haggard’s other 
stories. We ourselves do not feel disposed to press such charges, our con- 
viction of the inherent worthlessness of these novels being dissociated from 
any inclination to trace their ancestry. At the same time, any one who feels 
disposed to collate ^She’ with Moore's ‘Epicurean,’ * Allan Quatermain’ 
with Hr. Mayo’s ‘Kaloolah/ and ‘Jess’ with Miss Olive Schreiner’s ‘The 
Story of an African Farm,’ will find himself repaid.” ■ 
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Oh, moral and generous Reviewer ! A man disdains tx) stoop 
once more and answer a crowd of little yelping critics who will not 
accept his word, and therefore the accusation seems one that 
can hardly be rebutted.” Of course it cannot. You accuse a man 
of stealing from a book he never heard of, and, when he says 
he never heard of it, you sneer and give him the lie. Now, the 
guilt of plagiarism is rarely imputed save by the ignoranf and 
the spiteful. The whole philosophy of the subject it were too long 
to discuss; the whole field of undesigned coincidence and harm- 
less suggestion cannot be travelled over here. One or two facts 
may be as much to the purpose. Mr. Haggard has been accused 
of stealing the central idea of “ Mr. Meeson’s Will ” from a 
French tale by M. Audret, in which an important document is 
tattooed on a girl’s person. Mr. Haggard has uever read a line 
of M, Audret’s book. He certainly stated* to myself, many 
months ago, his intention of writing a short story on a joke 
then current in chambers. The pupils of a gentleman learned in 
the law had consulted him on a fictitious case — that of a will 
tattooed on the body of the legatee. Perhaps it may be dishonest 
to found a tale on a piece of fleeting chaff like this, the jest of un- 
fledged barristers, but this was the foundation of “ Mr. Meeson’s Will.” 
As to the comparison of “ She” with the “ Epicurean,” Mr. Haggard 
has publicly denied that he ever read Moore’s story. If the Re- 
yiewer is aware of this, he is pmctically charging a man with 
being untnithfnl — a man of whom he declares that he has no 
personal knowledge. This is a curious development of honourable 
criticism. As to the charge in itself, it is all but incredible that any 
honest and competent person can see any but the most casual 
coincidences in ‘‘ She ” apd the early Christian heroine of the “ Epicu- 
rean.” Whatever her faults, She was not an early Christian a la Mr. 
Thomas Moore. As for “ Kaloolah,” I have not read it, and know not 
whether Mr. Haggard has read it, and has been “repaid ” as the Reviewer 
promises that readers will be. One is ashamed of having to touch on these 
puerilities. “ The cannibal in us is soon appeased,” says the Reviewer, 
too modestly. Tlio cannibal in him is not “ soon appeased,” for he 
next makes an assault on Mr. Haggard’s grammar, which may be left 
to look out for itself, especially as the Reviewer admits that ‘‘ the 
famous scene between Richard III. and the Lady Anne pales its 
ineffectual fires ” — novel quotation — before a passage in “ She.” By 
the way, that work, though borrowed from so conventional a tale as 
Moore’s (Tom Moore’s), is “ mad with a methodless madness,” which 
may appear to suggest a certain originality after all. And, indeed, 
Mr. Haggard is admitted to*be “ a clever man, well able to take the 
measure of his own charlatanry.” Alas ! but who is moral enough to 
take the measure of the virtue oflhe Reviewer, “ even from his own 
presumable point of view,” as Jie elegantly phrases it ? 
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Tlie caniiibal in us is soon appeased.” We shall not declare that 
British criticism has “ fallen ” because one critic has imported a solemn 
inability to see the point of anything, and a careless habit of imputing 
falsehood and dishonesty, out of the political into the literary field. 
To him, or her (though sure no woman could be so dismal), we merely 
quote the words of Dickens in his youth : “ If a man would commit 
an Hiexpiable offence against any society, largo or small, lot him be 
successful. They will forgive him any crime but that.” 

In point of fact, ono sees every week novels which are thickly 
studded with unconscious memories of earlier novels. But no mortal 
accuses the authors (and they do not deserve to • bo accused) of 
plagiarism and of falsehood. T^icy have not been successful. 

Though the Balbus of British fiction proclaims that it is “ all 'oVier 
with the army,” the aimy of novelists, he is so busy in denouncing 
Mr. Haggard thatf he has not a stono to throw at other people — 
except the Americans. He takes no general view of British fiction, 
and, if we are to glance over tlio whole field, it cannot be said that 
fiction is as prosperous as when Thackeray and Dickens were at their 
best, or George Eliot at her best. But it is not possible, as far as 
history shows, that any form of literature should be perpetually 
culminating.” We hav(^ not a Tliackeray, we have not a Dickens ; 
in the face of the admirers of Robert Elsmere,” I shall not say that 
we have not a George Eliot. ^ But have we not, as befits an advanced 
democracy, the small change, la monnaic, of those authors ? Would 
Dickens not have delighted in much of Mr. Besant's work, which, 
indeed, is often as enjoyable as Dickons? Would Thackeray have 
failed to recognize a worthy follower in Mr. Noyris, who is, indeed, 
the Thackeray of a later age ? As to Mr. Stevenson, if Sir Walter 
would not have been proud to sign many passages in “ Ki^dnapped,” 
if Hogg would not have given “ a herd of pauIies ” to have written 
“ Thrown Janet,” my taste is the more sadly to seek. The student is 
not to be condoled with who has a novel of Mr. Christie jMurray’s 
“ by his bed-head ” or in his railway carriage ; in Mr, George 
Meredith we have a mine of gold, perhaps needing a little to bo 
worked over* by the explorer ; and for unassuming diversion, and a 
merry heart that goes all the way, ye have Mr. James Payn. He 
who can read “ High Spirits” and not be convulsed almost hysterically 
may go write articles on “ The Fall of Ficlion,” and may therein forget* 
the existence of Mr. Thomas Hardy, and of Mr. William Black, and of 
Miss Rhoda Broughton. Fiction has not fallen; fiction can never 
fall while human nature lasts. It is not always the day of a Fielding 
or of a Dumas ; but Fielding was called a mannerless boor, a 
barren rascal, and an improper person by the genteel of his 
time ; while, as for Dumas, are not the sins of him and 
his literary thefts and partnerships written in the book of the 
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chronicles of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald ? It is not always the day of a 
DicVens or a Thackeray, but they, too, in their day had evil things, 
and it was not the gratitude of men that oftenest left them mourn- 
ing. They, too, had to bear the scorns of the I'imcs and of other 
august periodicals ; their “ pot-boilers,” too, were discussed with lordly 
severity and vast volume of style ; and the “ ragged rims of thunder 
brooded low ” alwve the small beer of ‘‘ The Kickleburys on tho 
Rhino.” Such are the sorrows of success, which, perhaps, does not 
feel them very acutely. Rather may the successful paUse, and, as they 
contemplate a pile of (Siarges of plagiarism, breathe a sigh over tho 
critical efforts of yearning and dissatisfied failure. But lookers-on are 
still haunted by a wistful curiosity, or say rather by a scientific 
interest, which torments them. Who can be so moral as this ethicpl 
nameless Reviewer ? they ask, disquieting themselvos in vain. 

“ Pray, sir, are you some very impoi*tant person ? ” said Theodore 
Hook to the stranger who seemed to he somebody. Can it be that 
tlie author of “ The Fall of Fiction” is some very important person ? 
and is that why he veils a name too lustrous for tho lists of mere litera- 
, ture ? Is he afraid that, like Lancelot, he will meet no antagonists 
if he carries his own shield ? He can hardly be a more important" 
person than Mr. Gladstone, who, for his part, gives his name when he 
expresses his objections to a novel. But if our critic is not so awfully 
important, and if ho is not a brothd!^ novelist (as his style seems to 
assure the world), and if he has no personal knowledge of the man he 
accuses, what a singular moral character he must enjoy ! For it is 
not every one who possesses a conscience strong enough to drive him 
into the duty of charging a stranger with falsehood and theft, and 
yet a heart so sensitive that it blushes to have its virtues recognized. 
The motives of such a writer must be truly noble. 

“ Spite is a little word,” says Dickens, but it represents as strange 
a jumble of feelings and compound of discords as any polysyllable in 
tho language.” Every critic knows the strong dislike of a success 
which he thinks undeserved, of a success due to popular want of 
taste rather than to the qualities of the artist. La haine fPun sot 
Hvre is a legitimate emotion ; it is not legitimate to mhlign an aitist’s 
motives, to blacken his chara^jter, nor, perhaps, to cry “ Yah ! ” and 
make bad puns on his name. These exercises might bo left to Bunyan’s 
^Mr. Envy. 


Andrew Lang. 
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I N the following pages I propose to describe briefly — 

(1) The legal mechanism of the French Budget; 

(2) The present flnancial position of France, from the point of 
view of her expenditure ; 

(3) ller system of taxation. 

The Budget. 

In France the Budget (a ferm borrowed by the English from the 
Old-French word hougeitCy or bag, and re-appropriated by the French) 
means a statement in advance — restrictive, imperative, compulsory, and 
public — of the annual receipts and expenditure of the State or of other 
services subject to the same regulations. The period of currency of a 
Budgt^t is called its “ exercice,” and runs from the passing of Iho 
Financial Act by which it is opened to the passing of the Settlement 
Act by which it is closed. Nothing is reckoned as belonging to an 
“ exercice ” but the work done and the rights acquired between the 1st 
of January and the 31st of December of the year to which it applies. On 
the 31st of December there of courae remain imymcnts to be made and 
taxes to be got in belonging to the year just ended, and, in order to 
close the accolmts of the year, a period of eight months is allowed, all 
payments being required to be setth?d {i.nd audited by the 31st of July, 
and actually paid by the 31st of August following. Any money which . 
remains over at the last-mentioned date is carried to a general fun# 
called “ anniilation de credits ” — that is, cancelled supjflies. 

The Budget may be increased in two ways — namely, by supplementary 
estimates to covct the insufficiency of a vote included withii^ the 
Budget, or by extraordinary estimates whjch provide for any imperious 
and urgent claim or for some entirely new branch of service. The 
accounts ought to be finally passed at the latest within five years after 
the opening of each Budget ; and, contrary to the English custom, the 
votes are subject to what is called the spdcialit^ par exercice that 
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is to say, each vote is only applicable to the service of the particular year 
for which it is voted. The carrying over of money voted but not spent 
from one year to another is forbidden in principle ; it may, however,, be 
authorized, under special circumstances, by special Act. 

The “ exercice ” of each year having thus closed on the 31st of 
August of the next year, the Bill for final settlement of that Budget, 
together with the accounts on which it is based, is bound to be 
brought into the Chamber by the end of February in the year follow- 
ing. This provision of the Law of the 19th of July 1836 is, however, 
not always observed, and at one period the settlement of the Budgets 
had fallen terribly into arrear ; thus, in March 1887 the Chamber had 
not yet passed the final settlement of the Budgets of 1876-84, the 
Bill for winding up the Budget of 1885 had not even been brought in, 
the Budgets of 1886 and 1887 were still in course of ‘ exercice,” and the 
estimates for 1888 had still to be discussed — in aH, thirteen Budgets. 
These arrears have now been worked off, but there are still three or 
four Budgets before the Chamber — ^namely, that of 1886, the final 
settlement of which is delayed ; that of 1887, of which the “ exercice ” 
closed on the 31st of August 1888 ; the Budget of 1888, still in “ exer- 
cice ; ” and the Budget of 1889, which is in course of preparation. 

The VoTiNa of the Budget. 

The preparatory proceedings for voting the Budget of 1888 com- 
menced as early as the end of 1886, so that fifteen months will have 
elapsed between its first commencement and its final elaboration. 
The Budget ought by ordinary custom to be laid on the table 
.about March; this year M. PeytraFs Budget for 1889 was not 
brought in till the 24th of June 1888. /The first batch of papers 
. contains a preliminary statement by the Minister of Finance, a com- 
parative table of the supplies asked with those of the current year, 
and an estimate of the revenue ; and a week after the distribution of 
these papers the Budget Committee is nominated.' In 1887 the 
Committee was elected by the whole House by scrutmde lisle; this 
year, in accordance with the rules of the House, it was elected by the 
biireavm. The membera of the Chamber of Deputies arc divided into 
eleven bureatuv, cliosen monthly by lot. For the Budget Committee, 
which consists of thirty-three merabeii#, each hitrccui names three 
^members after a preliminary general discussion of the Budget. This 
mode of election is open to the objection that it may be greatly influ- 
enced by intriguing combinations, and trusts too much to chance ; it 
may well be* that five or six men whose special knowledge would be very 
useful to the Budget Committee all belong l^he same bureau^ while 
another bureau may be wanting in candidal, or, at all events, in 
competent candidates. 

Seats on the Budget Committee are much sought after in the 
Chamber, for, of all the Committees, this is the one which carries 
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most real poirer. It is like a second Ministry set up in the face of 
the actual Cabinet ; and thus it happens that in moments of general 
irritation its proceedings are as severely criticized as those of the 
Ministry itself. Only, the Budget Committee cannot resign ; it repre- 
sents the principle of permanence, for its powers continue from the 
first introduction of the Budget it is elected to examine until the 
introduction of the next Budget. 

Many complaints are made, especially by the Senate, of the length 
of time which the Committee devotes to the examination of the 
Budget — ^five months and twenty-one days were spent over the 
Budget of 1882, nine months and seven days over that of 1883, 
nine months and twelve days over that of 1884, nine months and 
twenty days over that of 1885, three months and twenty-four days 
over tliat of 1886 (the year of the general election), ten months and 
nineteen days over that of 1887, and eleven months and twenty-five 
days over that of 1888. The Senate, on the other hand, passes the 
Budget fifteen or twenty days after it comes up from the Chamber. It 
must, however, bo borne in mind that the papers having been distributed 
in the Senate and the Chamber at the same time, both the financial 
Committee and the individual members of the Senate have had ample 
opportunity of studying them beforehand, together .with the reports 
of the Budget Committee of the Chamber on each department. 

These lengthy proceedings are not due to want of activity in the 
members of the Budget Committee ; but the fact is that in the two last 
years they have had to go into several succcvssive Budgets. In 1 887 
M. Dauphin’s Buclgot, brought in on the 22nd of Marcli, was rejected 
by the Chamber, and was followed, on the 5th of July, by M. Ilouvier s, 
which, in its turn, was abt^doned by M. Tirard, who introduced a third 
— the one now in course of “ exercico ” — on the 12th of January 1888. 

Under the First Empire the Budget was passed cn bloc, the 
Government subsequently distributing the amount .amongst the various 
departments by decree. In the time of the Eestoration it was voted in 
sections ; under Louis Pliilippe by chapters (each section b(ung divided 
into chapters, and a chapter containing a series of votes). The decree of 
the 25th (if Deoernber 1852 ordained that the estimates should bo voted 
separately for each department, and subdivided into chapters by the 
Council of State, the Government reserving the riglit of making 
“ virements ” — that is, of transferring items frbm one chapter to anotlier. 
The Senatus-consiiltum of 1869 re-established voting by chapters. 

Step by stop, as the Budget Committee has resolved to exercise 
a stricter coni rol over the expenditure of the departments, tho number 
of the chapters has risej^from 481 in 1883 to 055 in 1888 ; and the 
Ministers no longer reSRn any power of making “ virements.” The 
Budget Committee works very hard. It comprises men of great 
authority, either on financial questions generally or on particular 
departments; in 1887, for example, it included among its members 
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six ex-Ministcra and two Under-Secretaries of State. Its discussions 
aro rapid : set speeches are seldom made, and have no weight ; 
accuraio facts, precise language, clear thoughts, cany the day. 

Waving thus explained the machinery of the French Budget, I will 
])roceed to discuss the Budget Bill of 1889 as presented to the Budget 
Committee. 

Thk Ordinary Bddget. 

Article I. sets forth that credits are opened to the Ministry for the 
ordinary expenses of 1889 as stated in schedule A to the Act, applicable 
as follows : — 

Francs. £ (about). 

(1) Public debt . . <. . 1,291,676,345 ... 51,667,054 

(2) Public authorities — the President, 

Parliament, &;c, . . . 13,263,083 ... 5^0,523 

(3) General departmental expenses . 1,355,926,755 ... 54,237,070 

(4) Collecting and other expenses of 

revenue 32J,853,769 ... 13,114,151 

(5) Reimbursements, drawbacks, and 

bounties 22,032,700 ... 881,308 

3,010,752,652 120,430,106 

(1) The Natimal Debt consists of three sections — namely : 

(a) The funded debt. 

(h) Debt Repayable at a fixed date, or by terminable annuith's. 

(o) Life annuities. 

{(!) The funded debt imposes at present an annual charge of — 

Francs. £ (about), 

per cent. Rentes .... 305,540,000 ... 12,221,600 

3 „ 436,005,000 ... 17,440,200 

741,545,000 29,661,800 

The amount of interest on the funded debt at tlie principal pi'riods 

of French history in the nineteenth century stood as follows: 

Number of Annual Charge in 

Date. Fund -holders. £ Sterling. 

April 1, 1814 137,950 ... £2,532,305 

August 1,1830 .... 195,970 ... 8,095,247 

March 1, 1848 747,744 ... 9,771,490 

Januaiy 1, 1852 .... 810,301 ... •9,710,970 

January 1, 1871 . . ' . . 1,269,000 ... 16,119,100 

January 1, 1888 . . . 4,141,281 ... 29,619,092 

(h) The estimate for the debt repayable at fixed terms or by wiiy of 
terminable annuity amounts to 335,335,000 francs (£13,413,400). Last 
year in M. Rouvier’s Rudget the figure came to £14,600,000. But 
last year the votes under this head included £4,200,000 for redemption 
of debt, of which £1,200,000 was for meeting sexennary bonds which 
had matured. The Govemnietit proposals for tlSs year make no pro- 
vision for payment of such bonds. It is the custom to issue bonds at 
six years ; and since 1881 these bonds have been to a considerable 
extent renewed instead of being paid in fioll. Thus, in 1882 only a 
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little more than four millions were paid out of nearly seven ; in 1883, 
five and a half out of seven ; and so on ; and in 1888 only something 
over half a million out of four millions, and in 1 889 it is not proposed 
to pay any, so that by the 31st of December 1889 there will be more 
than twenty millibn pounds of scxennary bonds running, the last 
maturing in 1895. France, therefore, is in the position of an em- 
barrassed trader who is reduced to renewing his bills. 

The accounts of the debt payable by way of tenninable annuity 
include also £472,000 interest on short Treasury bills issued to meet 
guaranteed interest on railways. The total amount of these bills issued 
or authorized to be issued exceeds ten millions sterling. In principle 
they are only advances to the railway companies, but, until repayment, 
they con^itute pai’t of the National Debt. The Government makes 
loans also for two other purposes — ^namely, for communal roads and for 
colleges and primary schools. These loans are raised by bonds at long 
dates ; £6,600,000 have been issued, and a somewhat larger amount 
still remains to be issued. 

(c) The life annuity fund, devoted to pensions, comes to 
£8,671,800 a year, of which £3,688,000 goes to war pensions ibr the 
army and £1 ,260,000 to the navy, while the civil pension list takes 
£2,456,000, In 1822 civil and military pensions together amounted 
to less than four millions, in 1852 to less than two millions and a 
half. The civil pension law of 1853, the gradual rise in the scale 
of pensions, and the introduction of new categories of annuitants have 
together operated to raise the Government contribution under this 
head to £7,180,000, while the fund arising from deductions from 
salaries yields only £1,500,000. This burden will become more and 
more crushing unless the whole system of our retiring pensions be 
modified. It is a result which ought to give food for reflection to 
those who are proposing that the State should grant pensions in old 
age to all its citizens. 

The following table shows approximately in millions sterling the 
growth of the public debt since 1869 (the last Budget under the Empire). 
For the years previous to 1888 I have taken, not the votes, but the 
amounts actually spent. The percentages are more exactly given. 




• 

— *■ ■ 


1 Increase per cent, in 

1 1H88 as compared with 


1869 

1876 

1886 

1888 

1869 

1876 

1886 

Funded debt . . • . • 

14* 

30 

28* 

2f)J 

106 

* 

4 

Debt repayable at fixed date or 
by terminable annuities . 

4 

iij 

17 

13* 

237 

19 

t 

Life annuity debt • 

3* 

4 

. n 

8* 

146 

! 

102 

10 


22 


53 

■ 

M* 

* 



* Decrease about 1 per ^t. f Decrease 24 per cent. 
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(2) Puhlig Authorities — the Presidevti arul ParZiame?i^.— We have 
now reached the second branch of the proposed law, which includes the 
folio v/ing items : — 

Salary of the President £24,000 

Housekeeping and travelling expenses of the President . 24,000 

Expenses of the Senate ...... 184,000 

„ „ Chamber of Deputies .... 298,523 

£530,523 

Wnder tlie Restoration the allowances to the King and royal family 
amounted to £1,360,000, and, together with the expenses of the peers 
and Chamber of Deputies, reached a total of £1,467,200. Under 
the Government of July these expenses fell to £615,200; but under 
the Empire in 1869 they had risen to £2,050,280. In 1876 the cost 
of the President, the Senate, and the Chamber stood at £518,080,’ 
and the increase since that date is due mainly to an extra allowance of 
£12,000 to the President for travelling expenses and to the increase 
in the number of deputies. 

(3) Cfenercd Bepartinentid Eapenscs. 

In the estimates for 1889 these votes amount to . £54,237,070 
If we deduct from this total — 

(a) The military estimates . £22,268,680 

(5) The naval estimates . • 7,706,440 

29,975,120 

we shall find that there remains for the other 

departments £24,261,950 

Out of this sum the Ministry of Public Instruction aijid of 
Pine Arts takes £5,950,480, and the Ministry of Public Works 
£6,833,000. It is not very easy to compare the growth of these 
departmental estimates at different periods, for some votes are from 
time to time included inbr excluded from this chapter of the Budget 
without observing any uniform system. For example, a sum of 
£2,587,840 for extraordinary public works appears in it at present 
which at other times would have been found elsewhere. But. the 
table on the next page gives as accurately as is possible a comparison 
of the departmental estimates for 1869, the last Budget of the Empire ; 
for 1876, the last Budget passed by the National Assembly ; for 1886, 
the last Budget of the Parliament of 1881-5 ; and for 1888. ^ 

It Yrfll be seen from the comparative statement given there that the 
principal augmentations of expenditure have taken place in the depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy, of Public Instruction, and of Agriculture 
and Commerce. The general expenses of the other departments have 
hardly varied at all. The Budget of 1888 for departmental expenses 
is 35 per cent, higher than the Budget of 1869, 34 per cent, higher 
th^n that of 1876, and 3 per cent* higher than that of 1886 ; and 
this Budget propose|tfor 1889 shows ah increase of 2-3 per cent, oveif 
the Budget of 1888. 
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t Not iiududing £3,508,000 for extraordinary \vork8. 
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(4) Eepmm of the CoUeetion, and Ma/nagemmt of the PiMie Etvenne. 
— ^The ooUedion of the Bevenue costs £7,148,960, of which the 
cclleOtion of the direct taxes (excluding Algeria) takes only £152,720. 
But it should be understood that this branch includes the expenses 
0^ the State manufactures and industrial undertakings. For example, 
£1,800,000 must be set down to the purchase and carriage of 
tobacco, £5,348,880 to the administration of the Post Office, and 
£613,840 to the management of the Forests. The total expenditure 
under this head comes to £13,114,151. The following figures show 
the corresponding expenditure at previous periods : — 


* 1869 1 

1876 >Actual expenditure . 

1886 j 

1888 Voted estimate 


{ £9,048,000 
9,982,160 
13,293,800 
. 13,031,920 


(5) Beimiursements, Drawbacks, and Bounties . — ^These items amount 
in all to £881,308; in 1869 they were £421,680; in 1876, 
£1,781,360; in 1886, £912,960; and in 1888 (as voted), £814,000. 
The large figure for 1876 is accounted for by the purchase of the 
match fiEKStories. 

This concludes my survey of the ordinary expenditure, but it is &r 
from comprehending the wWe of the Budget. 


The Extraordinaut Budget. 

The second part of the Budget deals with the expenditure met 
from extraordinary resources ; in other words, from resources raised on 
borrowed money. These expenses are justified on the plea that, as 
they are not of a permanent character, it would be unfair to impose 
the burden of them on a single year, and that a buiflen which it is 
necessary to distribute over a series o£ years is best provided for by 
means of loans. In reality, however, these expenses are a disguised 
tax thrown upon future generations. 

M. Thiers, in 1872 established an Extraordinary Budget under the 
modest and ingenious title of a compte de liquidation^ or clearing 
account. This continued in operation from 1872 to 1878, and disposed 
of a sum of seventy-seven millions sterling, of which some thirty-three 
millions were spent on military stores, on the maintenance of the German 
|^j)s during their stay in iSnnee, and on war indemnities, and the re- 
maining forty-four millions on the renewal of war materials. In 1879 
the Extraordinary Budget was re-established on the understanding that 
it was to be applied for pui^ses of war and public works ; but in 
1882 not less than seven dejyartments of State had slices out of it. 
This abuse has, howpver, been done away with. It has been acknow- 

M H 2 
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ledged that certain outlays which recur periodically — such, for example, 
as the cost of maintaining highways — cannot be treated as provisional, 
temporary, or exceptional In the Budget of 1888 all the extraordinary 
votes have been removed, except those for the army and navy, which 
came to £4,000,000 in that year, and for which nearly £8,000,000 
asked in the Budget for 1889. Since the Budget for 1889 was intro* 
duced, however, the Minister of Marine, adopting a proposal of some 
private persons, has demanded between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000 
for improving the ports of Brest and Cherbourg, and M. de Freycinet 
has given notice that ho will want £30,000,000 for the War Depart- 
ment. 

The compte de liqmdation and the Extraordinary Budget hi^e between 
them -supplied the War Department with the sum of £100,000,000. 
Each successive Minister generally intimates that he is not of the 
same opinion as his predecessor, and consequently needs new millions. 
If any objection is raised, he replies with the word “ patriotism,” and 
he usually obtains (taking one year with another) some thirty millions 
sterling, which, in spite of his best exertions, he is not always able 
to spend. 

The Extraordinary Budget includes another item, called “ special 
treasury services.” This consists of a sum of £3,440,000 given as 
advances to French and Algerian Eailway Companies for the guarantee 
of interest. Up to 1885 these advances were made by means of 
the floating debt, but since that date they have been obtained by 
bonds at short date. “ It is not a loan,” people say, “ it is only an 
advance which the companies are to repay.” Be it so — ^but when ? In 
the meantime the Budget has to pay the interest on it, and that interest, 
which is already £472,000; is estimated to be likely to mount up to 
£1 ,200,000 to meet the engagements of the immediate future. Article 
28 of tho Financial Law authorizes the Mini^r during the year 1889 
to execute, ouV of funds to be laid out by chambers of commerce, 
municipalities, departments, and other parties, public works connected 
>vith rivers, canals, and harbours to a maximum figure of £986,400. 
These funds are what are called “ co-operation funds ” (Jvnds de con- 
coun). Tow^s or chambers of commerce borrow tho money on behalf 
of the Government, and make to it the advance necessary for the execu- 
tion of the works they want. Sometifhes they run shares themselves 
for a certain sum, but the money they lend to Government is to the 
latter only a loan, and an onerous loon too, for their credit is generally 
worse than that of the State, .and they have consequently to borroif 
on dearer terms. On December 31, 1888, there had been incurred in 
this way a burden of £15,360,000, of which £11,560,000 remained 
nnpaid, and that without counting £2,8G4,400 more for the harbours 
of Havre and Bouen. 
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Abstract of the Budget. 

The following is a^gener^ statement of the Budget as estimated 
for 1889 

Ordinary Budget ..... . £120,430,000 

Extraoi^nary Budget . . . £7,718,000 

Short-dated bonds to be issued for re- 
newal on expiry in 1889 . . 4,000,000 

Adrances to railway companies . 3,440,000 

Co-operation funds, maximum for 
works to be undertaken in 1889 984,000 

Works executed by railway com- 
panies or by the State On co- 
operation funds placed at its 
disposal \ 5,800,000 

Total amount borrowed or to be borrowed . 21,942,000 

Total Budget £142,372,000 

• 

We have not counted in this table the separate budgets attached, 
for the sake of order, as schedules to the Budget of the State — ^the 
budgets of institutions with resources of their own, like the State rail- 
ways, the Mint, the National Printing O^Bce, the Legion of Honour ; 
those amount in all to £3,486,640. Then, again, before 1862 no distinc- 
tion was made between the State Budget and the budget of special 
resources, that is to say, the collection made by the State of various 
duties, profits, and revenues for the behoof of the departments and 
communes ; for 1889 these amount to £15,000,000, and if we add 
the odroiSj which come to £11,240,000, we get a total of £26,240,000. 
Other two millions may be added for hall and market customs and 
other local charges, so that we have in round figures a total of twenty- 
eight millions sterling from these sources. The entire estimates for 
1889 for State departments and communes together thus amount to 
the round sum of one hundred and seventy millions. . But that is not 
yet all. 

The estimates are discussed very seriously by thd Budget Com- 
mittee and by the Chamber, q^ore especially all that relates to the ordi- 
nary Bud^t. The reporter-general and his colleagues set to work 

to buckle the Budget ” — that is, to see that the credits voted and the 
estimated receipts correspond together, but they always leave a good 
many thousand pounds at least to the advantage of the latter. A 
Budget Committee which did not bring up a “ buckled Budget” would 
be treated with the utmost contempt both by the Chamber and by the 
public. To arrive at that result they sometimes magnify certain receipts 
and diminish the estimates of certain expenses which are sure to be 
incurred. 
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The proposed Budget is then submitted to the rolling mill of the 
Chamber and of public discussion, and after that it becomes the financial 
law for the year ; but what will it be before the end of its currency ? 
There have been only four Budgets since the beginning of the century 
in which the ordinaiy receipts were sufficient to cover the expenses ; 
namely, the Budgets of 1826, 1875, 1876, and 1877. It has also 
happened only four times that at the end of a Budget’s currency the 
amount of the credits unused and cancelled has exceeded the amount 


of the additional credits demanded — in 1848, because the additional 
credits were withdrawn or deducted before the final settlement ; and 
in 1877, 1879, and 1880, by the adjournment of the military and other 
expenditure of the Extraordinary Budget. 

Unforeseen expenses are met by supplementary and extraordinary 
credits. Article 41 of the decree of 1862 on the public accounts, 
which is a reproductibn of the laws of 1817 and 1850, specifies “ that 
Ministers cannot, on their own responsibility, spend more than the 
several credits opened to each of them, nor undertake any new expense 
before the means of paying it has been provided by a supplementary 
credit ; ” but this law is not always respected. There is often no 
justification for these supplementary credits. The money has been 
spent, and it cannot be charged against a Minister who has gone out of 
office, and whose personal resources would perhaps hdive been in any 
case inadequate to meet it. It is therefore paid. 

The following is a table of the additional credits voted since 1871, 
stated in millions of pounds sterling : — 


1871 

. 12 

1880 

1872 

. 11 

1881 

1873 

. 18} 

1882 

1874 

. 1} 

1888 

1875 

. 3| 

1884 ■ . . . 

1876 

. . . 6f 

1885 

1877 

. 2 

1880 

1878 

. 8 

1887 

1879 

. . . 9f 

1888 (up to June) . 



The average ^is certainly high; nearly 6} millions sterling per annum 
on a Budget, ordinary and extraordinary, of 142 millions. It is less, 
however, than it was under the Empire. On a Budget of eighty- 
millions the additional credits used then to average twelve millions 
year (after deducting the cancelled credits)— -that is, 15 per cent. 


The Treasury. 

The Finance Minister has a banker who is always at his call ;r it is 
the Treasury — an entity which has a (listinct personality of its 
own, and which has taken the place of the old bankers of the Court. 
The Treasuiy lays by the revenue that is created, and is ready to 
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advance the sams of money that are from time to time necessary. If 
the revenue is less than l^e expenditure, and if the difference is not 
mude up by a loon or any other extraordinary resource, the Treasury 
pays it out of its own resources and carries the amount to the debit of 
the account of that particular Budget as a deficit That is what 
is called the “ d^couverts du Budget,” the uncovei^ balance, the 
deficit. 

Those deficits have accumulated as follows : — 

£ 


Before 1814 

489,000 

1815 to 1829 . 

. 8,694,000 

1830 to 1847 . 

. 28,658,000 

1848 to 1851 . 

. 14,375,000 

1852 to 1869 . 

. 50,400,000 

1870 to 1887 . 

. 49,124,000 


151,740,000 


^ h'rom this sum, however, there must be subtracted fifty-seven millions 
of surpluses, of which nearly twenty-two millions belong to the period 
from 1870 to 1887. 

When the Treasury has need of resources which are not provided 
either by taxes or funded loans, it has recourse to an extension of 
the floating debt. The floating debt comprises the current account 
of the Paymasters-General {payewrs giniraw:), the funds of the com- 
munes, of the public establishments, and of the City of Paris, the 
unemployed funds of the savings banks and the old age annuity 
scheme, and the Treasury bonds in circulation. These funds bear 
interest. On May 1, 1888, they amounted to £35,587,000. There 
were besides £3,506,000 bearing no interest, so that the total floating 
debt at that date was £39,093,000. Erom 1852 to 1870 the average 
of the floating debt was thirty-four millions sterling, but it has risen to 
fifty-two millions during the period fix>m 1872 to 1887. 

One of the resources of the floating debt consists of Treasury bonds 
issued for terms varying from three months to a year, and bear- 
ing interest at from 1 to 1^ per cent. In the total given above 
they count for £2,720,000. Devised to bring resources to the 
Treasury when the revenue from the taxes is not exactly equal to the 
expenditure, they are only a s6rt of cheques which thi Treasury draws 
upon itself. Every year the Financial Act permits the Finaace Minister 
to issue these ^asury bonds to the extent of sixteen millions sterling, 
but for several years past he has had no iteed to issue them, becaOse the 
deposits at the bank stand at a constant average of £8,800,000. The 
Budget brought in by M. Peytral in 1887 made provision for the 
Extraordinary Budget by means of £8,680,000 of Treasury bonds. 
That innovation, in direct contravention of the law of 1824, which 
l^lized the issue of such bonds, provoked a lively sensation. It was 
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contended that Treasury bonds would be deprived of their true character 
if they were thus to be made the means of raising a loan without 
material security. On the day of their expiry how were they fo be 
paid ? By a renewal ? But in that case Treasury bonds would lose 
their character as Treasury expedients ; they would become a mere 
instrument or fOTxh of public loan. 

The funds drawn on for the floating debt are liable to immediate 
recall, or at least to recall at short terms. Those which come from 
the suitors’ fiind and the savings banks constitute the great; danger. 
On the 31st of December 1882 these funds had a capital of £35,158,000. 
The law of the 20th of December of that year authorized the Govern- 
ment to consolidate them by means of a loan of forty-eight millions. 
The operation was completed in the second half of. 1884 ; the law 
of the 2nd of May 1886 authorized a consolidation of sixteen millions 
more. In speaking <of consolidation, however, we are making use of a 
term which is not strictly accurate, for the depositors at the sayings 
banks have still the right to recall their money, and if any catastrophe 
occurred it would be necessary to pay them. “ Yes,” it is said ; ‘‘ but 
you have the titles of the rentes for investment, and that is something 
more than if you were obliged to give directly the suras demanded.” 
Such are the current arguments in favour of that consolidation, but 
a certain number of scrupulous people consider that these sixty-four 
millions ought to continue to be entered among funds liable to be 
recalled. 


The Consolidated Debt from 1870 to 1888. 


The following table shows the loans raised in stock issued since 
1871 


Perpetual Rente. 

Loan of 1871, 5 per cent. 
„ 1872, 5 „ 

,, 1886, 3 ,, 


£91,720,000 

139,920,000 

36,000,000 


Terminable Rente. 

Loan of June 11, 1878 .... 

„ ^December 22, 1880 . 
Consolidation loan of December 80, .1882 
Liquidation of the old age annuity mnd . 
Loan of January 30, 1884 


£267,640,000 

. £17,560,000 
.* 40,000,000 

48,000,000 
. 11,760,000 

. 14,000,000 


Total £398,960,000 


This figure is an indication of the extraordinary dxijenses we 
hare been obliged to incur since 1870. Is the Republic responsible 
for the cons^uences of the war which hare made us add twenly-eight 
millions sterling of annual expenditure to our Budget ? The Republic 
has done imprudent things: it began with too great a hubbub of 
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too multifarious public works ; it has adopted, at the same time, an 
ecoDoipic policy which has the effect of preventing the harbours, 
canals, and railways it constructs at so much expense from being 
effectively utilized; and it has given nearly two hundred thousand 
pounds in bounties to the sea fisheries and three hundred and sixty 
thousand to the mercantile marine, not to speak of the subventions 
granted to the shipping companies in the name of postal service. 

The deputies are economical in the general but prodigal in 
detail. Prom the date of the elections of October 1885, down 
to the month of November 1888, the increase of public expenditure 
upon projects of private initiative would have exceeded eleven 
millions had they been voted, but fortunately they were not voted. 
M. de May and M. Georges Eoche having proposed to spend two 
millions and a half on Toulon, Brest, and Cherbourg, the Minister 
of Marine immediately adopted the proposal, “without troubling 
liimself as to where lie was to draw the money from. M. de 
Preycinet announced that he would require thirty-four millions for 
extraordinary expenses of the War Department. The Finance 
Minister proposed to raise a loan of £3,680,000 on Treasury bonds. 
We have more than twenty millions of Treasury bonds to pay, and, 
when they expire, we do not pay them ! It will be absolutely neces- 
sary, therefore, to have recourse to a funded loan at a day not very 
far distant. Many people imagine they have paid a bill when they 
have converted it from an immediate debt into a debt for an inde- 
finite period or for a fixed term of seventy-five years. In reality it 
is a tax which they impose on the future. 

One cannot borrow indefinitely. There are only two alternatives. 
On the one hand, institute economies, not merely economies of detail, 
useful as these may be, but economies resulting from profound reforms 
both in our conception of patriotism and our conception of the juris- 
diction of the State. Are we ready for that w’ork ? Alas ! the demands 
of every deputy for his district, for his country, for this or that class 
of persons in whose eyes he desires to acquire popularity, for such 
and such a local need, and the Protectionist passion which animates 
the majority of the Chamber, prove the contrsiry. * 

There is another altemativof: increase the taxes. Can we do so ? 
Dare we do so ? 

So much for the Budget of expenditure ; we come now to the Budget 
of receipts. 

The Budget of Receiws. 

On the day the Budget of Receipts is voted we regularly read in half 
the French newspapers this remark : The deputies, being in a hurry 
to go away, voted more than a hundred and twenty xhillions in a 
quarter of an hour/’ This is followed by some appropriate observa- 
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tions on the thonghtlesBQeBS and indolence of the deputies) und the 
public is at a loss to understand how, after taking two mouths to 
discuss the chapters of the Budget of expenses, the Budg|bt of r&^ipts 
can be voted so rapidly. 

The reason is because in reality the Budget of receipts is not voted 
at all. It is included entire in an article of the Financial. Act which 
runs thus : “ The ways and means applicable to the ordinary expenses 
of the Budget for 1889 are estimated, in accordance with schedule C 
of the present Act, at the total sum of £120,450,00(^” That 
article is completed by another, which runs thus : “ The collection 
of the customs, dues, and revenues specified in schedule B annexed to 
the present Act will continue to be carried out, for the benefit of the 
State, in conformity with existing laws.” Then comes a terrible 
article with which the Financial Act closes : “ All contributions, direct 
and indirect, other than those that are authorized by the Financial 
Acts for the year 1889, under whatever title or denomination they ai'e 
collected, are formally prohibited, and the authorities who order them, 
the employes who make out the rolls and tariffs for them, and the 
ofilcers who receive payment of them will be prosecuted as extortioners, 
without prejudice to an action for recovery of the money within a period 
of three years t^ainst all receivers, collectors,' or other individuals who 
have done the work of collection.” It was owing to this article that 
the Chamber obliged Marshal MacMahon to resign after the elections 
of the 14th of October 1877. 

Save some rhetorical flourishes about the direct taxes, that is every- 
thing the Financial Act contains relating to the revenue, unless in the 
event of the Government, the Budget Committee, or the deputies pro- 
posing reforms or fiscal alterations. Then it may entail discussions 
like those, for example, that were provoked last year by the reforms in 
the duty on liquors, which it fell to my lot to propose in the name of 
the Budget Committee in my capacity of reporter-general. All the 
great fiscal laws are comprehended in the finance laws, the law of 1807 
on the cadastre as well as the law of 181G on the indirect taxes, and 
all the modifications introduced into them since then. 

How is the estimate of the revenue made ? It is made according to 
the receipts of the last year but one : the estimate for the Budget of 
1889 is made upon the receipts of 1887 ; and it is subject to no other 
modifications except those which result frofii new fiscal laws or changes 
of tariffs, which can be reckoned with more or less certainty. For the 
Budget of 1883 M. lAon Say added to the receipts of 1881 the average 
surplus from indirect taxes during the three preceding years. -> Tliis 
mode of proceeding facilitates the adjustment — the “ bnckliilg "-"-of 
the Budget, but it prepares the way for Tleficits and deceptions. 
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THhe receipts are derived from the following different sources : — ' 
(1) Direct taxes . . • £17,794,000 


(2) Indirect taxes . . . 74,167,000 

£91,961,000 

S Profits of State industrial monopolies . 23,441,000 

Bevenue of State domain .... 1,775,000 

Profits from divers sources . . . 1,082,000 


118,259,000 

(6) Exceptional receipts (proceeding from a re- 

payment) 31,000 

(7) Service receipts (deductions, retiring pen- 

sions, &G.) 2,160,000 


£120,450,000 

(The revenue as well as the expenditure of Algeria is included in the 
total of the ordinaiy Budget.) • 

This division is not strictly correct, for there ought to be added to the 
direct taxes the impost of 3 per cent, that is laid on the revenue from 
shares and securities of all kinds, and which, in the above state- 
ment, is included under indirect taxes, because it depends on registra- 
tion. The sums derived from the Post and Telegraphs may be con- 
sidered a remuneration for services rendered, but it is evident that the 
tobacco monopoly, which raises the price of the product above its value, 
constitutes a genuine tax. Under the head of divers sources of revenue 
is reckoned the charge for professional licences, which is undoubtedly 
a tax ; and among the service receipts are includc^d the university 
revenues. These classifications are certainly very arbitrary. 

The direct taxes are classified thus : — 


Land £4,742,000 

Houses . . . • 2,496,000 

Poll tax and house rent tax .... 2,925,000 

. Doors and windows 1,936,000 

Licences • . 4,155,000 


16,279,000 

Taxes assimilated to direct taxes • • . 1,137,000 


17,417,000 

Algeria 377,000 


Total .... £17,794,000 
Tax of 8 per cent, on securities and shares . £1,955,000 


The three fii«t of these taxes are taxes of distribution, of which 
each department, each arrondissement, each commune, has to pay a 
certain proportion. From this there result the most shocking 
inequalities. The land tax is assessed on a pretended net revenue, 
determined by the cadastre, made from 1821 to 1850. This revenue 
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liai^ remained unaltered. According to the inquiry of 1880—1883, the 
average rate of contribution was 4*49 per cent, of the net ]|^evenue, but 
forty-six departments paid more than this rate to the extent in all of 
£446,000, and^forty-one departments paid less. Corsica paid leas than 
a franc, and other departments paid six or eight. The proprietors 
complain greatly of the burden of tho land tax, but it was £9,600,000 
in 1791 and is only £7,238,000 for 1889, so that the present figure is 
only 75 per cent, of the figure of a century ago, and if we take into 
account the additional centimes for the departments and communes, it 
is only 125 per cent. On the other hand, the average price of the 
hectare of agricultural land was only £20 in 1789, while it had risen 
to £80 in 1874, and, even after making due allowance for the fall in 
more recent years, we see what a reduction has taken place in tho 
land tax between 1791 and our own time. 

The indirect toies and revenues are as follow : — 

Hegistration fees £20,677,000 

Stamps 6,469,000 

Customs 14,267,000 

Duties on drinks, oils, candles, playing cards, * 

carriage by railway and coach, (be. • . 23,726,000 

Sugars 7,062,000 

£72,203,000 * 

Monopolies 

Matches £640,000 

Tobacco 14,765,000 

Powder . 473,000 

When we include Algeria, the monopolies yield a total revenue of 
£15,980,000, and the entire indirect taxation a total revenue of 
£88,160,000. The indirect taxes stand, therefore, to the direct taxes 
as 496 to 100. 

Taxes which obstruct the freedom of labour or of circulation of 
tffings and persons, such as the tax of 6*88 per cent, (raised by necessary 
expenses to 10 per cent.) on real property at every change of possessor ; 
capitation taxes, like that on salt ; taxes graduated the wrong way, like 
those on drinks — ^these are taxes which the political factions never fail 
to promise to abrogate when they are in opposition, but they always forget 
their promises when they come to power. The “men of government ” 
pretend that the sum of a good fiscal x)olicy is to make the taxpayer pay 
without perceiving it, though he may pay dearer. It ought to be stated, 
however, that if the war of 1870 created twenty-eight millions of new 
taxes, which have all, save fijrty-five centimes on patents, been 
imposed in the shape of indirectcontributions, the Chambw of 'Deputies 
has made reductions between the years 1877 and 1885 to theextentof 

* The difference between this 6^ire and that given in the general table arises from 
this, that 1 have deducted the two millions of the tax on ahares and seoiuities and 
carried them to the head of direct taxes. 

i 

\ 
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eleven millions and a quarter, oi; .about two>fiftlis. It has made the 
great mistake, however, of utilizing its surpluses to shuffle out of fiscal 
refomia instead of undertaking them. But people take no care of 
themselves when they are in health. 

' Conclusion. 

Such is the situation of our finances as exactly as I am able to trace 
it. Far, on the one hand, frem the alarmists who under all governments 
and at all epochs have cried that France was lost and ruined, and equally 
far from the optimists, on the other hand, who with a sort of Mussulman 
&taUsm refuse to see danger, I conclude that a severe financial policy is 
the duty of France. The prosecution of such a policy needs statesmen 
who have the cour^ of responsibilities, citizens who repudiate what 
Buckle calls the Protectionist spirit, and, above all, the conviction that 
sound finance is impossible without respect for fhe laws of political 
economy. 

Yves Guyot, Deputy. 



A WINTER IN 3YRIA. 


IL 

H e who would visit, to much purpose, a country which has been the 
scene of so many extraordinary events as that in whiih I awoke 
on the morning of the 20th of November must have access to a gpod 
many books. One of my first objects, accordingly, on that day, was 
to see what helps 1 had got at hand. My si^ey was highly satis- 
factory, for I found that I had quite as much as I could get through 
in the four months which I proposed to spend in 'Syria, and that I 
should have on opportunity of coi^templaitjng the ancient history of 
Palestine from evqiy possible point of view. 1 occupied a bright little 
room looking across the main street of the colony, though street is 
hardly a proper term for a line of detached houses, and I was nearly 
always at work before the sun came ^ er the hills in the neighbourhood 
of Nazareth and lit up the beautiful V y. 

• Halifa is stronger in its sunrises thin in its sunsets, for thoroughly 
to enjoy the latter one has either to <mmb to the top of Carmel or to 
go round the promontory under the monastery, which involves cross- 
ing the little plain to the westward. The weather was still, in the end 
of November, rather too hot, for the rails which usually begin to fall 
in October had been scanty. It was mot, 1 think, till the 6th of 
, January that we lighted a fire, oven*^in the evening, in any of the 
Uving rooms. 

At Ootacamund, in the'centre of the Tropic of Cancer, T wais 
hardly ever without a fire jin the height of what, for want of a better 
name, one must describe m summer. We took exercise at HaSfo by 
riding or walking. There Were two admirable riding grounds.' The 
one was to the south-west m the town/ round the promontory above 
alluded to ; which passed, wa soon came upon a long stretch of delijjht- 
fully firm sand, with the fujll force of the Mediterranean breaking 
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upon it. In order to reach the other it was necesa^ to pass through 
the wretched little town ; hut when that had been effected, we reached 
the suue sands which I noticed in describing my journey from Tyre. 
The Kishon was never once a serious obstacle while we remained at 
Hatfa. Sometimes after violent west winds its emioucJiure was com- 
pletely filled up by sand, and it only found its way to the sea through 
unseen nViiwniftlH- Our walks were all either on the slopes of Carmel 
or along the sea-&ce of the little plain which I have mentioned. In 
one part of it once stood Ha3[& el Atikah, which was taken by Tancred 
in the first Crusade ; and on another, just round the promontory, the 
town of Sycaminnm, which occupied, perhaps, the site of the Ecl^tana 
where Gaml^rses died, as Herodotus has related in a curiously pathetic 
passage. 

The chief interest of the inland walks was in their flowers, few in 
number when we first arrived, while the sea-beach .yielded a surprising 
number of shells — a curious contrast in this respect to the last sea- 
beach of which I had seen much, that of the Coromandel Coast. 

Before going to Syria we arranged not to attempt much travelling 
until the spring ; but, nevertheless, during the period which will be 
covered by this article — ^that extending from November 20th to March 
8th — a certain number of excursions could conveniently be made. 
These were, in order of time : — ^First, Acre ; second, Athltt ; third, 
Dalieh and the reputed scene of Elijah’s sacrifice ; fourth, Nazareth 
and Tiberias. 

Before I come to these, however, let me say a word about the past 
of Haifa itself. That town is not mentioned either in the Old or in 
the New Testament, and I feel very doubtful whether it was really 
within the boundaries of any of the tribes. Captain Conder in his 

Handbook to the Bible ” includes it in Manasseh. On the Other 
hand, the map circulated with the Revised Version gives it to 
Phoenicia.* 

The lines, of demarcation between the tribes ran very irregularly, 
and the reason for their doing so is clear enough. They were not the 
result of any formal survey and division of the country such as mighb 
have taken place if it had been conquered rapidly by a civilized power 
with a strong central executive. The “ inquest,” to use the oonven- 
tional term, took some generatidns, and each tribe or clan seized and 
kept what it could. The author of the book which we know under 
the name of Joshua antedated by long ages the division of the land as 
it existed in his time. Happily, tiiis seems not to have been the only 
thing which ha antedated. There is every reason to believe that the 
“ conquest ” of Palestine was carried into^ effect with far less ferocity 
than is generally supposed. The notion the ‘‘ God of Israel ” being 

.5 

* Alugfoandnsefnl map, prepared recently bv a lady for the National Society, 
gtwB it to Adier. ^ 
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specially jealous and hostile to foreigners was one which belonged to a 
much later epoch than that of the settlement of Israel west of the Jordan. 
It was a reflex of that evil disposition which, fostered by the Captivity 
and stimulated in a later age by the folly of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
gradually grew in strength till it dashed the nation in pieces against 
the might of Rome. 

We may believe with confidence that a great number of the atro- 
cities attributed to the followers of Joshua were never perpetrated. 
Even had the will to pei*petrate them been present, they were not 
powerful enough to do so. If we wish to understand •their real 
position we have only to turn the last page of the Hexateuch and find 
ourselves in the far more interesting Book of J udges, which contains 
echoes coming directly from an early age, and shows us the Israelitish 
“ conquerors " of Palestine as a number of weak communities holding 
their own, but not more than holding their own, against the previous 
occupiers of the land. 

So far from the Canaanites having been destroyed to anything like 
the extent which some persons imagine, the Canaanites are there still. 
They were the Hidiut, or ignorant — that is, in Captain Conder’s phrase, 
“the mass of the people who were engaged purely in agricultural 
and pastoral occupations ” in the time of Christ ; while the most im- 
portant section of the Jewish population proper was employed to a quite 
preposterous extent in keeping the terrible “ Law ” which their priests 
and scribes had invented for them and against which much of Christ’s 
teaching was a protest. 

But to return to Haifa, It would be easy to make a long list of 
remarkable persons who must have been perfectly familiar with the 
ground on which it stands, for right across it has run for ages upon 
ages one of the great roads * of the world. Pythagoras, St. Paul, and 
Coenr de Lion are three names suggesting a very diflerent set of 
associations which occur to my mind as I write. Nothing, however, 
of any great importance seems ever to have happened in it. 

The importance of HaSifa belongs, not to the past, but to the f utui'e. 
,jrhe day will assuredly come when a breakwater will be thrown out 
from the en^ of the promontory, and then a very busy seaport will 
grow up here, for through that seaport a railway will nin to I^asous 
on one side and to Cairo on the other? 

Very different has been the fate of the fortress which looks across 
the bay. Although we know it now almost under the same name as 
the Phoenicians gave to it 3000 years ago, it is connected with Greek 
history as Ptolemais and with Roman history as Colonia Claudii 
Osesaris. Memories of Vespasian and Titus, of Philip AugnstuB of 
France, of Edward I. of England, of Itapoleon, of Sir Sidney Smith, 

* ^l^venicd now only by the shci^crds who lead their Bheep, iniaidod by noble look* 
ing doge, from Eardistan and the H^Oran past Gaza to Egypt. 
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of Ibrahim Pacha, of Lord Pabnerston, and of Lord Beaconsfield 
mil; 7^6 at the sight of it. Its great period, however, syndironized 
with and depended on the Crusades, when it was the clasp which 
united the chivalrous enterprise of the West and that of the East. 
The author of “ Historic Fancies ” did well to bring it into his 
vigorous lines on the aristocracy of France : 

** As when they went for Palestine, with Louis at their head ; 

And many a waving banner, and the ortflamme outspread ; 

And many a burnished galley, with its blaze of armour shone 
In che ports of sunny Cyprus, and the Acre of St. John ; — 

And many a knight who signed the cross, as he saw the burning sands. 

With a prayer for those whom he had left in green and fairer lands. 

Ciod aid them all, God them assoil, for few sh^l see again 
Streams like their own, their azure Rhone, or swift and silver Seine.” 

The city paid dearly, however, for its exceptional position in those 
days. I suppose it would bo hardly possible to devise a much worse 
administration than that which it possessed after the fall of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem. It had, says Gibbon, 

^‘many Sovereigns and no government. The kings of Jerusalem and 
Cyprus, of the House of Lusignan, the princes of Antioch, the counts of 
Tripoli and Sidon, the great masters of the Hospital, the Temple, and the 
I'eutonic Order, the republics of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, the Pope’s legate, 
the kings of France and England, assumed an independent command; 
seventeen tribunals exercised the power of life and death ; every criminal 
was protected in the adjacent 'quarter ; and the perpetual jealousy of the 
nations often burst forth in acts of violence and blood.’' 

All this anarchy ended badly, as usual. After a siege of thirty- 
throe days the walls were forced, and on May 18, 1291, the city 
was stormed. It is in connection with its fall that the greatest of 

English historians uses the famous words : — 

■ 

^‘By the command of the Sultan, the chui'ches and fortifications of 
the Latin cities were demolished; a motive of avarice and fear still 
opened the Holy Sepulchre to some devout and defenceless pilgrims; 
and a mournful and solitary silence prevailed along tho coast which had 
so long resounded with the world’s debate.” 

Of all its greatness nothing remains. It is a miserable little place of 
no strength, very dirty, and fan from salubrious. Froin time to time 
it does a good trade in wheat, brought on camel-back by the Bedouins 
from beyond the Jordan ; but its prosperity, such as it is, is very fitful. 
The few buildings which the Saracens did not destroy yielded to 
time. The present town only dates from the middle of last century, 
and presents nothing of any interest except a rather fine mosque, 
built by that vigorous rufiSion^ Djezzar Pacha. 

One of Tuf errands in Acre was to c^l on the son of a man who 
claims, or is said to claim, to be the head of the Persian sect known 
as the B&bis, and is interned near that place* M. de Gh)bineau’a book, 
VOL. UY. N N 
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Les Religions et les Philosophies de TAsie-centrale,” which I read 
some twenty-five years ago, together with several conversations I^have 
had with persons who were intimately acquainted with their most ex- 
traordinary story, one of the moat extraordinary, I think, in modem 
times, had given mo a great interest in the Rfibis, but I have found it 
extremely difficult to get any reliable recent information about thorn. 
I learnt nothing from the person to whom I have alluded, and his 
position in the midst of Turkish territory and under the observation 
of the Turldsh authorities is such that he is not likely ^o know 
much of what is going on in Persia. 

If a story which is told in Mr. Oliphant’s book entitled ‘‘ Haifa,’’ 
which I cannot too much recommend to any one interested in the 
present state of Northern Palestine, be true, the father’s pretensions 
must be very high indeed. A gentleman who said he had been 
present gave me a sfightly different version of the story. According 
to him, when this individual was summoned as a witness to the court 
at Acre, the first question put to him was : “ What is your name ? 

To that he replied : “ It is unnecessary^ to state my name ; you 
know it well ; it is known to all the world.” 

It was then explained to the witness that it was absolutely necessary 
that he should state his name. 

To that lie replied : “ My name is the Light of God.” 

He was next asked : “ What is your occupation ? ” 

He answered : I will tell you what I am not. I am not a car- 
penter, I am not a camel-driver 5 but you need not ask me any 
further questions, fbr I will answ'er none.” 

In another version which I heard, a second and highly probable 
question was interposed between the two I have quoted : “ Who was 
your father ? ” 

To that the witness replied : “ If you ask my followers, they will 
tell you that I had no beginning and shall have no end.” 

On December 2nd wo drove to Athlit, one of the very few places in 
Palestine which can be reached on wheels over a not intolerable road. 
It lies some tpn miles from Haifa, and in order to reach it the traveller 
crosses the little plain, passes below the monastery, and the curious 
caves, a good deal enlarged by art, which were long ago named the 
‘‘ Schools of the Prophets ” by some one who imfigined that that phrase 
had reference to a particular locality, and not to bands of dervish-like 
enthusiasts in many localities. The name stuck to the caves, and they 
are reverenced alike by Christians, Mahommodans, and Jews. After they 
are passed, the road runs along the shore of the sea, leaving on the right 
a little tumulus known as Tell es Samf^k, “ the mound of the fish.” 
When many of the most sacred spots had fallen back finder Saracen 
sway, and the Crusaders had iittfe save the coast, it was found conve- 
nient to find new sites for Scriptural incidents, and, the Lake of 
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Galilee being quite inaccessible, this spot on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean* was shown as that tvhere St. Peter fished. Prom this point 
the road continues southward, always with Carmel on the left and 
the sea on the right, until a low ridge of rockg is reached which cuts 
off tlie interior from the sea. Athwart this ridge of rocks the Crusaders 
cut a narrow way, placing at the same time a fort to command the 
same. Thi-ough this passage, which was known as “ Los JD^troits,” 
corrupted now into El Dustroy, lay the way to Athlit. 

Ath.lit, otherwise Chateau P61erin or Castel Pellegrino, was the 
great hold of the Templars in Palestine from 1218 to 1201, when it 
was finally abandoned. It lies on the very edge of the sea, and had 
two tiny harbours, one to the north and one to the south. I was 
prepared to find a very large building from the accounts given of it 
by Mr. Oliphant and Captain CondcT, but the regality surpassed what 
I had expected. Nothing, indeed, that I saw in Palestine changed my 
previous ideas so much as did the great Crusading fortresses. I was 
not at all aware that the West had got so real a hold upon the East 
as it obviously did during the Crusades. 

Athlit, Belfort, Tibnin, Hunin, to say nothing of the tremendous 
stronghold w'hich tow'ers over Coosarea Philippi, and of which I shall 
speak later, were all places of great imi)ortance, and thrbugh them 
the country was kept thoroughly in hand. 

The great ruin came when the enthusiasm which had given to the 
Crusaders a constant supply of recruits from Europe gradually ebbed. 
Our own power in India has been hitherto sustained by a very different 
kind of enthusiasm from that which sustained the Crusaders, though 
their enthusiasm, as well as ours, was largely mixed with the spirit of 
adventure and the desire of worldly success. I think there are indi- 
cations that our enthusiasm founded on the 

** Tu rcgece imperio popnlos llomauc memento " 

feeling is beginning to flag, thanks to the growth of yaiuous pestilent 
heresies amongst us. If the result of the ebbing of our enthusiasm 
and the less attractive prospects offered to our young men in India is 
to diminish the supply of recruits for our Services fTOm England, we 
shall lose our great empii*a in the East as the Ciusaders lost their 
little one. 

Through Athlit, which is a place pretty much on the scale of 
Heidelberg Castle, streamed for nearly a whole century the pilgrims of 
Europe. They were received by the Templars, and passed on by 
them in safety, or comparative safety, to such of the holy places as 
were not quite out of the ^question. I||^«^is strange that so very little is 
known about the story of so remarkabW a place. Kiigler, in his “ History 
of the Crusades,” mentions that, oix> the anniversary night of the ^ 
fall of the Templars, a mailed warriod with a red cross on his breast is 

N N 
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supposed to appear, and to cry aloud, ‘‘ Who will deliver th^ Holy 
Sepulchre ? ” A voice comes back in response, “ No one; no one ; for 
the Temple is dissolved ! ” I am sure that if Athllt had been in 
Europe it is within its^walls that the phantom would have been sup- 
posed to execute his mission. 

It was a most beautiful day ; the deserted court s of Athllt itself 
were filled by the rare English plant Inula crUIiT/undes, the golden 
samphire, in full bloom, while the rocks of El Dustrey were sprinkled 
with crocuses, amidst which rose the tall white spike of the medicinal 
squill, one of the commonest of all Palestinian plants, but which, as it 
happened, I never came upon in flower save on this one occasion. 

On the 10th of December I again left Haifa, and, mounting by a 
veiy steep path that portion of the Carmel range which lies south- 
east of the town, rode along the range — here, diving into dtH'.p 
ravines; there, crossing breadths of table-land or skirting liill- 
aides, until I reached Dalieh, one of the two Druse villages upon 
Carmel. Here Mr. Oliphant has a house, which is inhabited by some 
friends of his wdio look after liis affairs in his absence. 

The Druse women, very handsome and very powerful, do an im- 
mense amount of work, and are gradually, under the intolligfint 
guidance of Mr. Oliphant and those who represent him, turning all 
the neighbourhood into *a garden. I need not say that in doing so 
they meet with ewery sort of discouragement from the Turkish 
officials ; and these people are quite right from their own point of 
view, for if it once became easy for energetic Europeans with ample 
means to settle in Pahstino, and by a judicious expenditure of wealth 
to turn the neighbourhood of every village into a garden, the result 
could not fail to bo disastrous to the present system of misgovernment. 

I had never before lj<*en amidst a Dioise poimlation, and their cus- 
toms, all fully described in Mr. Oliphant’s “ Haifa,” were interesting 
to witness. The little religious edifice known as the Khalweh attracted 
my attention, and w(i were allowed to enter it. It was perfectly 
plain, and almost empty save for the mats upon the floor. An Arabic 
inscriptiofi on the wall was interpreted to me : “0 thou secret source 
of kindnosis, save* us from that which wo fear.” 

From Dalieh I went, on the 11th, und^r the guidance of a dis- 
tinghished Cambridg(‘. man who is superintending Mr. Oliphant’s 
agricultural improvements, to the little chapel which marks the spot 
which the Latin Churcli associates with the story of Elijah's sacri- 
fice. Recent investigators, too clever by half, have found this site 
unsatisfactory, and have discovofred another a good deal below it on 
the descent towards the plain <\f Esdraelon j but all their criticisms 
proceed on the hypothesis that they possess a minute contemporary 
^account of Elijah and his doings— ;^re accordingly wholly valueless* 

The great Roman Communion j has been content to connect a won- 
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derfiilly picturesque legend with the most picturesque point on Carmel 
with ^ich it could possibly be connected, leaving every one free to 
have their own ideas as to the exact sequence of events. Many 
scholars now believe that acts have been attributed to Elijah, and 
placed in the reign of Ahab, which really toot place in the days of 
Jehu, the great enemy and destroyer of the House of Omri. 

It would be interesting to have had a history of Ahab, and, indeed, 
of the whole dynasty to which he belonged, written by persons who 
were neither enemies nor partisans. Omri and his house have been 
descrited to us by very bitter foes, by men who disapproved most 
vehemently all their religious policy. We can dimly see that that 
policy was one of inclusion. Ahab married a daughter of the king of 
the Sidonians, and was obviously in close relations witlx that enter- 
prising race. There is no evidence that he Jiiniself preferred the 
worship of Baal to the worship of his own national or tribal god — 
Jehovah, Yaliweh, or Jah. On the contrary, the name of the latter 
forms a portion of the name of both his sons, Ahazjah (Ahaziah) and 
Jehoram, as well as of his daughter, Athaljah (Athaliah). 

The religion of Israel had at that early period by no means assumed 
the exclusive character which attached to it when the documents from 
which we draw our ideas of those times were compiled, and it is more 
than likely that a great many of the subjects of Ahab highly approved 
his policy without in any way preferring the religious names and 
usages of Phoenicia to their own. 

For a veiy long period after the days of Ahab, men s minds all 
through Palestine were in a curious state of flux as to the powers and 
merits of various gods. To many people, that would seem a very odd 
state of mind, but hardly to those who have lived in the East and 
know how curiously the ideas of even quite different religions lie side 
by side in the same mind. 

I possess a gold medal, struck apparently to be presented to some 
temple. On one side there are Brahmanic emblems, Siva and his 
consort, Parvati; on the other is the confession of the faith of Islam. 
The person who had the work executed was evidently determined to 
make things safe whichever of the heavenly powers whoPwere contending 
in his day for the possession of India ultimately came off victorious. 

We know from the Old ^Pestament that the House of Omri were 
not only able rulers in peace, but had much success in war, and there 
is a curious confirmation of the latter fact in the Moabite stone, which 
was a monument raised by King Mesha of Moab, who revolted against 
Ahab, as told in 2 Kings iii. 5. / 

Here is an extract which I copy /from “The Bible for Young 
People”:*— 

* An excellent book, writt^ under thfj general superintendence of Professor 
Kuenen, of Leyden, of which a translation is published by the Sunday School Society. 
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I am Mesha, son of Chemoslinadab, King of Moab. My father ruled 
Moab thirty years, and I succeeded him. 1 have raised this “ bamah ” for 
Chomosh, a bamah of deliverance, for he has delivered me from all my 
foes, and has given me vengeance upon all that hate me. Omri, King of 
Israel, came up and oppressed Moab many years ; for then was Chemosh 
angry with his land. Omri was succeeded by his son, and he too said : I 
will oppress Moab 1 But in my days Chemosh said : I will look upon him 
and upon his house, and Israel shall fall for ever. Now, Omri had conquered 
the city of Madebah and taken possession of it. lie and his son oppressed 
Moab forty years. But in my day Chemosh took pity on his people. I 
fortified Baalmeon with walls and moats, and then I laid siege to Kirj|p.theni, 
wherein the Gadites had long dwelt, and whicli Israel’s king had fortified. 
1 fought against the city and took it, and put all the iiihabitfints to death in 

honour of Chemosh, the god of Moab And Chemosh said to me : Go 

forth and take the city of Nebo from Israel ! Then 1 went out by niglit, 
fought against the place from dawn of day till noon, took it, and slow all the 
inhabitants, for they were laid under the ban in honour of Astar-Chemosh. 
And I also took thence all the sacrificial instruments of Yahweh and con- 
secrated them to Chcmosli.’ 

‘‘ Then follow further statements as to the capture of cities, the erection 
of palaces and temples, measures to supply the capital with water, the forti- 
fic ition of certain places suitably situated for the purpose, and, in conclusion, 
a command from Chemosh to go up against Horonaim, a city of the Edomites, 
all which is matter of less interest to us. The whole tone of the passages 
wo have given is precisely similar to that of many a narrative from the 
ancient history of Israel. Change the names, ainl read David, for instance, 
instead of Mesha, Jerusalem instead of Dibon, Yahweh instead of Chemosh, 
and Chomosh instead of Yahweh, and you will have a record that might very 
well have stood upon some Tsraelitish ‘stone of help,’ Moab’s humiliation 
is ascribed to the wrath of Chemosh, just as Israel looked for the cause of 
her defeats in the anger of Yahweh. Mesha wrote : ‘ Chemosh said to me : Go 
forth ! ’ just as Ahab might march upon llamoth in obedience to Yahweh’s 
command. Mesha laid the inhabitants of a conquered city under the ban in 
honour of Astar-Chemosh, just as David did in honour of Yahweh. In short, 
the spirit and the very style of expression are the same.” 

• 

It is very interesting in connection with this to read the conclusion 
of the war with Moab as related in 2 Kings iii. 27. Tho ruler of 
Moab, attacked both by the northern and southern kingdom at once, 
was reduced to the greatest extremity ; he thereupon invoked his god, 
of course Chemosh, by the most terrible spell of which he knew — he 
offered his eldest son as a burnt-offering. Chemosh having been thus 
invoked, “ there came great wrath upon Israel, and they departed and 
returned to their own land.” It is clear that the compiler of tho 
Second Book of Kings followed in this passage some writer who believed 
that tho tribal god of Moab had como to the i-cscuo. 

It mil be observed, too, by any one who roads this chapter, that the 
followers of Jehoram and Jehoshapliat, with tho full sanction of 
committed against the Moabites precisely the same atrocities which 
Mesha boasts to have committed against his enemies, and there are 
probably still millions of excellent persons who would tell os that tho 
one set of atrocities which were committed in tho name of one tribal 
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god were perfectly wrong, but the other perfectly right — simply 
because, ages and ages afterwards, the name of the latter tribal god 
became identified with the name of the One Supreme God. 

Those who know to what lengths religious and political hatred goes, 
even in the most civilized countries, will, I think, come to the con- 
clusion that there is very little evidence to support the common idea 
of Ahab, and will bo quite as ipclined to take sides with Ilosea* 
against, as with the writer of 2 Kings in favour of, Jehu. 

Whatever may bo the truth about historical events with regard to 
which our information is so incomplete, there can be no doubt of the 
extraordinary interest of the scene which is presented to the eye 
of any one who climbs to the top of the little Roman chapel above 
alluded to. 

First, turning to the south-west, wc see the wide expanse of tlie 
Mediterranean, out of which we are told arose the cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand. In that cloud the Latin Churcli has seen a type ” 
of the Blessed Virgin ; and probably few historical students who 
have observed the enormous influence for good which was exercised 
over European manners by the devotion paid to her, and which arose 
from such small beginnings, will fail to see in this idea a happy and 
natural fancy. Next, the eye wanders along the whole coast to the 
neighbourhood of Jaffa, and falls far to the south upon the range of 
hills pierced by the pass which loads from that town towards Jerus^em. 
Much nearer the spot where we stood, but still far to the south-east, 
are the mountains of Samaria. On the east, showing as a long blue 
line, are the highlands of Gilead beyond the Jordan. Turning the 
north we behold far off the Horns of Hattin, of which I shall speak 
presently. Still farfiier away stands Safed, of which I shall also have 
more to say hereafter, and from it a long line of elevated country 
carries the eyo to the •north-west till it falls into the sea at the foot 
of the Ladder of the Tyrians, 

It is, however, with nearer objects that the mind is chiefly occupied 
at this point. Immediately to, the west there is nothing save a low 
shoulder of the Carmel range just high enough to make it impossible 
to see beyond it ; but north, north-east, and south-eas^ lies the great 
plain of Edraelon, the battle-field of Palestinjo par excdUnce^ with a 
warlike history full of notabto struggles from the day of Thothmes III. 
to the days of Napoleon, ^pon it, a little to the east, lay Megiddo, to 
which we shall return. Beyond it, and just below the fine range of 
Gilboa, where Saul and Jonathan perished, w'as Jezrecl, the city of Ahab. 
Through the eastward opening of the plain, between the hill known as 
Little Hermon and Gilboa, the. Bedouin hordes, who were afterwards 
d^ated by Gideon, pouredinto the plain, as they have done five hundred 
tidms since, and are quite ready to do a^ain, at any moment, if the atten- 

* Ho8ea/i.4. 
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tion of the military force in these parts wore called off for a few weeks. 
Through the same wide open gate and the one on the southern side of 
Gilboa came the Scythian invasion in the days of Josiah, a mexnorial 
of which was long left in the name of Scythopolis given to the place 
better known as iBethshan, the modem Bcisan. 

Endor, Shunem, Nain, are all well in sight, so are the topmost 
houses of Nazareth ; Acre is not visij>le. Perhaps, however, the most 
conspicuous object near at hand is Mount Tabor, whence the multitude 
collected under 'Barak rushed down to attack Sisera. 

As we descended from the chapel of Elijali’s sacrifice to tiie great 
plain we had this battle-field full in view. The struggle which is 
commemorated in the Song of Deborah, one of the oldest portions of 
the Old Testament — older by many centuries than almost the whole of 
the Hexateuch — took place in all probability in the middle of the 
autumn rains, which must have been much heavier that year than 
they were this, and it* was quite easy to see, as we rode along between 
the foot of Carmel and the Kishon, what a very unpleasant neighbour 
that river must have been in extremely wet weather to a beaten army. 
A large portion of the fugitives, and not impossibly Sisera himself, 
must have followed the very road we were taking, for the conformation 
of the ground allowed of no other. 

Those writers may be correct who see in an eminence on the 
northern side of the Kishon, near where it passes from the plain of, 
Esdraelon to the plain of Acre, the site of Ilaroshetli of the Gentiles. 

Once again upon the plain of Acre, wo soon came in sight of the 
white houses and blue sea of Haifa, which we reached after some 
hours of riding under a sun which was as hot as that of the hottest 
July day ever is in England. 

On the morning of the 28th we started from Haifa for Nazareth. 
The road is at first the same as that by which I returned from Dalieh ; 
after a few miles, however, it diverges to the left, and, crossing the 
Kishon at a point where that stream flows, or rather stagnates, 
between very high banks, slowly ascends the Zebulon hills, which are 
dotted with the short, thick-set Valonia oak, Quercus aegilops. If 
these hills cou^d only be put under reasonable forest management, 
such as we should apply to them in India, they would soon be 
covered with valuable trees, to the infini^ advantage of the country. 
Prom the eastern shoulder of the range fhere is an extremely fine 
view of the plain of Esdraelon, into a bay of which the road soon 
descends. The plain is in its turn left for low hills, and at last the 
Pranciscan monastery at Nazareth is reached, after about six hours in 
the saddle. ^ ^ 

We duly visited all the holyVlaces — the Mensa Christi, the suppo^d 
site of the Synagogue, the shomof Joseph, the Grotto of the Annulilia- 
tion, and the Fountain of the Virgin. Of these, the last is beyond all 
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comparison the most interesting, for it is the only spring of any sort of 
importance at Naaareth, and it is as certain as anything can be that it . 
is; if npt the same, certainly quite close to the fountain which the 
women of Nazareth frequeinted nineteeif hundred years ago — another 
illustration of the true saying, No traditions are so enduring as those 
which ore writ in water.” The other sites are extremely doubtful, and 
good authorities hold that the town lay in those days higher up tho 
hill-side than it does now. 

I did not see either in Nazareth or its surroundings so much beauty 
as others— Renan, for instance — have found in them ; but it is to be 
remembered that in December there is nothing like that wealth of 
flowers which delights those travellers who come hither in tlie month 
of April. The shape of the hills has certainly no charm, and the 
place is too full of substantial, well-built modern houses to be 
altogether picturesque. The road from Nazareth to Tiberias climbs 
the hill on which the town is built, and then dips down by a sharp 
descent to the rather prosperous village of Reineh, wliich has come 
into some little prominence lately from its having been put forward 
as a candidate for the honour of representing Cana of Galilee. That 
honour haS||hitherto been disputed by two places — Kana el-Jelll 
and Kefr-Kenna. The first of these has commended itself to some 
iwent sagacious travellers, and, if it could be proved that El-Jelil was 
not a modern addition to the old name, its claim would be overwhelm- 
ing. That, however, is more than doubtful, and we may well hold, if 
we please, that tho writer of the Fourth Gospel was thinking of the 
old orthodox site of Kefr-Kenna, where the tradition has been localized 
for many generations. 

Our road took us through that place, and presently entered a long 
plain which ran between low limestone hills, and itself cov^ered, no 
doubt, rocks of the same character, which were pleasantly diversified 
a little farther on by numerous small and rounded masses of stone 
the product of some primeval eruption, amongst which the horses 
had wearily to pick their steps. This was the first notice we had , 
that we were approaching the Jordan valley, the scene of great vol- 
canic disturbances, and, after a brief halt near Lubieh In an olive 
grove peopled by goldfinches, wc came upon the two hilh known as tho 
Homs of Hattin. * 

One of these has borne from time immemorial the name of then^ 
Mount of the Beatitudes, but that designation is really quite arbitrary, 
If those who have handed down to us the Sermon on the Mount meant 
us to understand that it was delivered in some particular place, and 
did not intend it rather as a sort of compendium of tlie usual teach- 
ing of legist in this neighbourhood, it is violently improbable that they 
could 9K’e been thinking of the Homs elf Hattin ; they must have 
had in their minds some place nearer thej lake, of which there are 
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hundreds far more suited to the delivery of an address for those who 
dwelt upon its borders. 

A sadder, and, alas! indubitable tradition connects these hills 
with the crushing defeat of^the Crusaders by Saladin in the year 

1187 :~ 

“ On that dry ridge/’ says Bean Stanley, under the burning midsummer 
sun of Syria, on the 5th July 1187, was encamped the Cliristian host, in 
the final crisis of the Crusades, and round the base of the hill on every side 
was the victorious army of Saladin ready for the attack. The attack was 
made, and under circumstances somewhat similar to those of the rout on 
Mount Gilboa ; the Christian entrenchments were stormed, and one more 
was added to the long list of tlie battles of the plain of Esdraelon — the last 
struggle of the Crusaders, in which all was staked in the presence of the 
holiest scenes of Christianity, and all miserably lost.” 

The language hero used might convey a false impression to tlio 
minds of those who were quite unacquainted with the histoiy of the 
Crusades, for more than a hundred years passed I^c^fore the West gave 
up these fine countries to barbarism. The author of “ Sinai and Pales- 
tine ” no doubt meant that the battle of Hattin was the turning-point 
in the history of the Crusades, and that was true enough. 

Leaving Hattin on .the left, we soon gained the hil}sid% which falls 
down to the Lake' of Gennesaret, catching, as vro did so, a glimpse of the 
top of the tremendous clifls which overhang Wady Hamam, and down 
which Herod let his soldiers in boxes suspended by chains to attack the 
robbers Tvho swarmed in the caverns of their precipitous sides. The path 
by which we descended w'as detestable for some hundred yards, but at 
length better ground was reachcKl, and we came ere long to a piect^ of 
new road which is being constructed for the purpose of connecting 
Nazareth and Tiberias, but is, alas I likely ere long to fall into ruin as 
complete as many another equally costly undertaking up and down 
this land. 

We alighted at the Franciscan monastery in Tiberias, and obtained 
our first ideas of the lake from the excellent superior, a Tyrolese from 
the neighbourhood of Jenbach, well known to many travellens in 
Palestine. 

After breakfast next morning we hired a stout boat, and took our 
course under a cloudless sky towards the northward. The Lake of 
Gennesaret is “ about the size of Windermere, but rather broader.” 

I^lt lies 682 feet below the Mediterranean, and is bordered on both the 
east and west sides by steep declivities. From no pfirt of the western 
shore can its whole length bo seen, but when well out in the middle 
of it, near the northcrh end, it seems to prolong itsdf southward to 
infinity, the low land whWe the Jordan leaves it not being Visible. 

The rocks which surround it are n'ot specially beautiful, there 
aro hardly any trees upon fijlie banks. Seen under a grey noraiem sky 
it would probably seem veiyy commonplace. We have all of us visited 
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numbers of lakes which in very many respects are its superiors. 
Atm. ‘Sphere, however, is a marvellous beautifier, and I cannot imagine 
there being two opinions about the lovelun^s of the scone which was 
presented to us on the 30th of December. 

As we stretched out into the lake, our oyes and thoughts were given 
to the broad features of the landscape — ^to the precipitous wall of clif& 
which holds up the great plateau of the Jaulan ; to Hermon, which rises 
grandly to the north, dominating this whole region ; and to the clear 
waters over., which wo were gliding under a sky which would have 
done honour to the most perfect English Juno. 

Tlio first point to which our attention was specially called was 
Mejdol, which lies just at the southern end of the little plain of 
Gennesaret ^and marks the sight of the village of Mary Magdalene, 
whose immense importance in the history of Christianity Benan has 
so well brought out in •• Les Apotres.” But for L?(?r action at one 
supreme moment, it seems highly probable that Christianity as we 
know it might never have been at all, and yet how small a place does she 
occupy in most accounts of the early days of the new religion ! True 
it is that she was caiioniz(?d by the Church, and that any stranger to 
Christianity whose first ideas of it wore drawn from the great Italian 
painters would have concluded that the part played by her had been very 
great indeed ; but the historians and theologians who have written of 
these things have been curiously deficient in the insight or instinct 
which guided alike the Church and the artists. 

The plain of Gennesaret is a small piece of level ground, the latest 
measurement of which makes it two miles and a lialf long by one 
broad. Well watered and fertile, it enjoys a climate very superior to 
that of the rugged uplands which hem it in, and Josephus, witJi that 
craze for exaggeration whjeh was one of his many demerits, has 
described it as a sort of Paradise. That it can never have been, but 
it was doubtless in the timo of Christ a populous and prospercus bit of 
country. * 

The first question which arises as wo coast along it is, Where was 
Bethsaida — the “ city,” or, in other words, the hamlet, of Andrew and 
Peter? To that question various answers have been given. The 
traveller may, according to taste, b^dieve it to have been on the edge 
of the water some way north of Magdala, or to have lain on another 
plain at the head of the lake, or he may conclude that there were two 
Bethsaidas— one on tho plain of Gennesaret and another on the other 
plain. For all these views there are respectable arguments to be 
adduced. 

The next question is. Where was Capernaum ? Here again a choice 
is presenjj^ to us. Wo may believe it to hafve been on the plain of 
Gennesaret at Khan Minieh, or to have beei| about an hour from the 
northern end of the plain at a place callefli Tell H^im. The great 
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authority of Bobinson supports tlie first of these sites^ and Captain 
Conder, whose judgment on a question of this kind must carry great 
weight, is of the same opimpn. The following very interesting remark 
is quoted from his “ Tei^Work in Palestine ” : “ It is a wonderful 
reflection that to Jewish hatred we, perhaps, owe our only means of 
fixing one of the most interesting sites in Palestine, and trough the 
opprobions epithet of Minai, or ‘ Sorcerers/ the position of Christ’s ow'n 
city is handed down to the Christians of the nineteentli century.” Jiist 
at present, however, Tell Hiim is rather the favoured candidate for the 
honour of having been Capernaum, and onr boat men steered us thither. 
As we approached it, however, we saw that its much ruined ruins 
were in full possession of a very dirty company of Arabs, whose black 
goat-hair tents were pitched close to the remains of the* synagogue. 
We avoided landing there accordingly, and passed on to a pretty and 
quiet creek which was more suitable for our purixjse. Here, to my 
profound satisfiiction, although it was midwinter, the oleanders were in 
blossom, and that not sparingly. Our thoughts went immediately to 
Keble’s beautiful lines : — 

“What went yo out to sec 
O’er the ruffe sandy lea. 

Where stately Jordan flows by many a palm, 

Or where Gennesaret’s wave 
Delights the flowers to lave 
That o'er her western slo|>e breiithc airs of balm ? 

“All through the summer night 
Those blossoms rod and bright 
Spread their soft breasts, nnhecdirig, to the breeze, 

Like licrmits watching still 
Around the sacred hill. 

Where erst oar Saviour watch’d upon His knees.” 

It is fitting that the name of the author of “ The Christian Year ” 
•—incomparably the most characteristio work of the Church of 
England — should be the first modem name to recur to an Englishman 
amidst these sacred scenes. “The Christian Year” will be read 
with delight long after the peculiar way of looking at life whick gave 
rise to it has been profoundly modified. 

' “ Imraunis aram si tetigit manus 

Nascente Luna, riistica Fhidylc,” * 

still touches our hearts, though the Altar and all it symbolized are 
.dust and ashes. 

There is, however, another English name which was only second to 
that of Keble, in my mind, at this place — the name of the late Dean 
of Westminster, whomi those who knew him in his Oxford days like 
to think of as — Arthur -Stanley. No one has described Gennesaret so 
well as he has done, alike in his “ Sinai and Palestine ” an^in one of 
the excellent appendices tjo his “ Sermons in the East.” fQj removed 
as were hie theological Opinions from those of Koble, no one was 
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more devoted to that charming poet. His devotion was not recipro- 
cated. Keble could not have been what he was without an element 
of narrowness, and I have good authority^ for saying that he could 
not abide his younger contemporary. 

It makes, however, very little matter. History takes small account 
of the mutual likes and dislikes of famous men, and they have^oth 
to bo confounded in the same glory.” Not that the Broad-Church 
Dean will live as long as the High-Church Vicar of Hursley, although 
in a great many ways he was far the superior of the two. The men, 
however, who serve their generation most are often not those who are 
remembered the longest ; much of their work goes in fighting with 
beasts at Ephesus, and they are apt to be forgotten with the beasts 
they slew. 

“ Nothing lives but style ; ” and those to whom the meinoiy of Arthur 
Stanley is dear should make haste to cull from his wiitings the most 

f : nerfect things he said. Such a book would be read for some gcnera- 
s ; and one thing connected with him will, I think, be read as long 
he language exists — ^tho noble poem in which the son of “ that 
-recorded friend ” has connected the memory of the child of 
t ” with the abbey he loved so well. Two lines from that poem 
Kept rumiing in my head all day on those waters — 

** Oh, Saxon fisher, thou hast hod with thee 
The fisher of the Lake of Galilee.*’ 

From the scene of our midday halt we stretched away towards the 
north-west, speculating as to the precise site of Chorazin, which lay 
doubtless on the higher lands at some distance back from the lake. 
Near the point where the Jordan comes in, wo landed and picked up 
in great numbers the pretty and delicate shells characteristic of the 
spot ; which done, we turned our prow towards Tiberias. 

Our homeward voyage was very delightful, and gave us, amongst 
other things, an excellent view of the eastern shore, light and shadow 
both doing their best to bring its outlines into bold relief. It is, as 
it always was, a wild and desolate region, nor is there anything in the 
history of Gergasa, Gamala, or any other spot therein on wliich the 
memory need care to rest. ^ 

Our rowers were all men takfen precisely from the same class from 
which sprang the Apostles. Two of them at least were good 
Mahommedans, and performed their evening devotions with their faces 
towards Mecca, a suggestive incident enough on the Sea of Tiberias, 
not less than the fact that the top of the hill of Nazareth is crowned 
by a little chapel, one of those Mukams which go back to a period 
before Islam, before Christianity, tieforo Judaism — ore, in fact, the old 
Canaanitish High Places. f 

We had an ideal sunset with a not less lideal moonrise, and long 
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ere we reached the landing-place the lights of Tiberias were glancing 
over the waters under the dark outline of Tancred’s Castle. 

Much ink has been expended in discussions as to whether Christ 
did or did not enter Tiberias, but not a sentence that has been written 
on the subject is worth the paper wliicli it lias blackened. The 
simpfl fact is that we know notliing whatever about the matter ; there 
is not a scrap of evidence to go to the jury. It is, indeed,- strange to 
think that, although we know' more about the life of .Christ in this 
immediate neighbourhood than w'e know about it anywhere else with 
the possible exception of Jerusalem, our information is after all so 
excessively meagre. By pretty general consent, Ilis public teaching 
is held to have occupied about three years. Let any one write down 
without note or comment what can bo gathered from the New Testa- 
ment with respect to these three years, and what does it amount ? 
Would it be a fairly full account of even three months of wba|snv(r 
have every reason to suppose was a very active existence ? / 

A time will come, perhaps, when this will be no longer revetted ; 
when it will be recognized that all the attempts w'hich have made 
in our days by so many gifted men, approaching the subj«t from so 
many different sides, in Gennany, Franco, and England, to re-create for 
us the Christ of history have been more or loss failures, not really from 
any fault of their own, but simply from the absence of documents. But 
the Christ of the Church is not the Christ of history : it is an ideal built 
up upon the facts which we know about the Christ of liistory by sixty 
generations of men and women who have become filled to overflowing 
with the spirit which was evolved from the life and teaching uf the 
Christ of history, and more especially from Ilis teaching in this 
particular locality, for I think it could be shown that from the words 
first uttered on and near this Galilean lakp came most that' is best in 
Christianity — not all, for it must not be forgotten that through that 
marvellous instrument, the early Roman Church, Christianity absorbed 
much that was best in the religions and philosophies which pre- 
ceded it. The ancient world, as some one most truly said, built 
up Christianity, but in doing so it built itself bankrupt. 

From Jerusalem, on the other hand, came, as soon as the actual 
bodily presence of the Master wasi removed, much that is worst in 
Christianity, though in its corruptions a thousand other streams of evil 
have mingled. The worst kind of Catholic, the worst kind of Pro- 
testant and the worst kind of Oriental Christian are highly composite 
products, the expressed essence of unnumbered ages of Wstoric and 
prehistoric envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitablehessj np.less than 
of unnumbered guesses at truth, historic and prehistoric, which, 
however plausible they may once have been, are now generally ac- 
knowledged to have been only guesses. 

On the morning of the 31st wo left Tiberias, and during the earlier 
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part of our ride enjoyed the companionship of Dr. Torrance, tn intelU- 
gen.; medical man settled there in connection with a missionary society. 
He showed us, outside the town and behind Tancred’s Castle, the tomb 
of Maimonides, who, born at Cordova about 1131, attained great fame 
alike in the East and in the West, producing works without number, 
chiefly on the antiquities of his nation, but largely also upon medical 
^ subjects^ and founded a college at Alexandria for his co-religionists. 
Dr. Torrance also called my attention to the admirable position chosen 
by Herod Antipas for his palace, and pointed out, far off, the valley 
through which the Jabbok comes down from the. oast to join the 
Jordan, as well as the site of Gadara, with its memories of Meleager 
and the Anthology which connect the Sea of Galilee with the highest 
culture of Greece. 

A mistake, felir, culjm^ made by the soldier-policemen who were 
supposed to be guiding us, obliged us to ride for so»me way southwards 
at a high elevation along the lake, and gave us a succession of the 
most delightful views over its northern and middle portions. At 
length Ave had to say good-bye to it, and found our way over hill and 
dale to the foot of Tabor. There was nothing worth noting on this 
part of the route except a herd of gazelles and the extraordinary 
development of an orange-coloured lichen upon the boulder-like blocks 
of volcanic origin which covered a hillside. 

The l%tter interested me in connecjiion with the passage in ‘‘ The 
Christian Year” which immediately follows thit which I have just 
quoted : — 

“ The Paschal moon above 
Seems like a Saint to rove. 

Left shining in the world with Clirist alone ; 

Below, the lake’s still face 
Sleeps sweetly in th’ embrace 
Of mountains terrac’d high with mossy stone.” 

I have, I think, somewhere seen these lines criticized as being too 
Northern. Lichens are, to be sure, not mosses ; but anything more 
Northern than these blocks, or less like what I expected to find in 
Palestine, it would be difficult to mention. ^ 

Just before we entered on the pretty woodland, composed largely of 
Valonia oaks and the terebinth, Ristacia palest imy which clothe the 
northern base of Tabor, wo passed a great ruined khan, one of those 
which, strongly built and fortified, were placed along the road which leads 
from Cairo to Damascus. This was the chief line Avhich trade followed 
when the pirates of the Levant made the sea route too dangerous. 

It is#with Tabor that legend and art have until recently connected 
the Transfiguration, but some modem travellers have shown a disposi- 
tion, not unnaturally, to think of il^ in corfnection with the incompar- 
ably grander Hermon. There is of coursojno reason why any one ^ho 
so pleases should not do this, but personally I prefer to localize such 
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narratiTes in the places in which they hare been localized by the 
imagination of successive generations. Few pilgrims have, I st^pose, 
yet found their way to Hermon in the belief that it was the undoubted 
scene of the remarkable narrative with which we are all familiar, but 
for ages before and for ages after the Crusades thousands of pUgrims, 
many of them very remarkable persons, have looked with veneration 
upon Tabor. The view from the top is interesting, but not so inter- 
esting as that from the chapel of Elijah’s sacrifice. 

A long ride, partly in the dark and partly in veiy glorious moon- 
light, over a i-ough wild country in which the jackals were very vocal, 
and in which both the hunting leopard of India and the panther are 
found, brought us once more to Nazareth, where we passed the whole 
of New Year’s day. The Church of the Annunciation was filled with 
a veiy orderly crowd, in which women largely preponderated, , assisting 
with much attention at the High Mass in honour of the Pope’s 
Jubilee and listening to an Arabic sermon. The daughters of 
Nazareth have rather a reputation for good looks, but their sisters of 
Bethlehem have, I think, very much the advantage of them. The 
Grotto of the Annunciation is one of the less happily chosen sites, 
and the unfortunate story of the Santa Casa of Loretto helps to dis- 
. .iQDnhant one with it. 

No one should omit to ascend the hill immediately above the town, 
the top of which must have been within a few himdred yards, of the 
house of 'the Blessed Virgin. It commands a very noble prospect, in 
which Hi^a and the promontory of Carmel are very conspicuous objects. 

On the 2nd of January we rode across the hills, tlurongh a pretty 
but not historically interesting district, and, striking the shores of the 
Bay of Acre, crossed the Xishon at its month, and returned to our 
starting-point. • 

From the 2nd of January to the 8th of March we remained quietly 
in HaSfa. This is the period of the year during which the heaviest 
rains fall, and rain is, of course, a serious obstacle to travelling on 
horseback with no shelter but canvas. 

Propi some points of view the spring may be said to begin in 
Palestine as soon as the first autumn showers fall, but the progress' of 
vegetation during what we call the winter months is not rapid. Few 
flowers were out, as I have already mentioned, on the 20th of November 
the Jferendem mentioned in the last paper, being, perhaps, the one most 
likely to attract notice. In December two crocuses, the cancellaius 
and the Ay«»iaZw, became abundant. At Christmas the. beautiful and 
uweet-scented Narcissus tazzetta was in full flower, but it i# 1^ no 
means very common in the imm^ate, neighbourhood of TTavfiii. , A 
heautiful (^clamen, I think ^cpjncwni, was flowering everywhere 
o® Tabor in the last week o^ the year, long before it came out in any 
quantity at Haifa. I am inclined, indeed, to think that isj for 
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some reason not clear to me, rather a late place. Certainly far fewer 
flowers were in blossom there in the first week in January 1888 than 
I had found between Jafia and Bamleh at the same period in 1887. 
The difference was much greater than could be explained by the slight 
difference of latitude. 

The flower most abundant on the hill above Nazareth in the last 
week of December was the large daisy, Beilis sylvestris^ but I saw great 
nosegays of cyclamen and narcissus brought into the town from no 
great distance. 

At Hkifa there was no burst of spring ; the flowers stole out gradu- 
ally after the middle of January, each day’s walk furnishing one or 
two that had not been observed before. The anemones, so important 
a feature in the Syrian floira, did not appear till about the third week 
in the year. The blue variety of Anemone coronariu, sometimes treated 
as a separate species, came first. The scarlet anemones, well known as 
the blood-drpps of Christ, and by some authors identified with the 
lilies of the field, were hardly found in any numbers before the 5th of 
February. About the same time came the yellow star of Bethlehem, 
Gagca reticulata. The star of Bethlehem of our gardens, Ornithogalum 
nmhellahmj came earlier, before the end of the year, but I did not see 
much of it near Haifa. A tall white asphodel was abundant by the 
end of January, and a little later came its handsomer relative, 
Asphodeline liUea. 

By the 17th of February the scarlet anemones were in great pro- 
fusion, as was a small marigold, I think Calendula acgyptiaca^ which, 
with Senecio vernalis^ lit up the waste ground ; while a pretty [lilac 
crucifer, Makoniia crenulata, was equally plentiful in the cornfields. 

By this time, too, all the rock d6bri3 began to be covered by another 
crucifer, Bicotia lunaria, one of the loveliest plants of its family and 
well worthy of a place in our gardens. The barley sown in Decem- 
ber, to be mown as we mow a hayfield in England, was fit fo^ cutting 
by the middle of February, and the whole country was green with 
young crops- By the third week of January the first of the irises, 
Iris sisyrhinchium^ was in flower ; next came the far rarer, and as yet 
but little known in Europe, Iris palestina^ which likes growing close 
to the sea, and is abundant between Haifa and Athl!t 

The almond had in Hebrew* a name which means “ the hasten,” or 
“ the hastener hence the play upon words in Jeremiah i. 11, 12 : 

The word of the Lord came unto me, saying, Jeremiah, what seest 
thou ? And I said, I see a rod of an almond tree [sh&ked]. Then 
said the Lord unto me. Thou hast well seen, for I will hasten [shAked] 
My word to perform it.” I had expected .accordingly to find it flower- 
ing very early, but this was not so. I hive seen it in blossom on the 
Pincian quite as soon, if not sooner, than it came out at Halfj|^ A 
large almond-tree in front of my sittijig-room window was still in 
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flower on the 28th of Febmaiy, one of the most beautifnl days I ever saw 
in any climate, and which looked like the beginning of a long coarse 
of fine weather. In the night, however, the most glorious mooiflight 
effects were suddenly marred by a violent storm among the Galilean 
hills, followed by a westerly gale which sadly despoiled my poor 
almond-tree. 

An idea of the climate may be gathered from the fact that I 
thonght instinctively of Malthew Arnold’s 

“ tempestuous moru in early June, ^ 

When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er, 

Before the roses and the longest day, 

When garden-walks and all the grassy floor 
With blossoms red and white of fallen may 
And chestnut’s flowers are strewn.” 

On the 6th of March the l^alestiniau form of the hawthorn, a species 
slightly different froip ours, was already in blossom, and this^too was 
the moment when the whole air was filled, among the Kishon sand- 
hills, by the perfume of the beautiful white broom, Jtetama roetanij 
which I mentioned in my last paper. Another characteristic flower 
of this date was a small blue iris, the RrMciilata, which is very abun- 
dant, much more so than either of tho irises I have already noticed, 
and is, indeed, through the whole of March one of the most conspicuous 
objects in Palestine. 

I think I have mentioned most of the flowers which would be sure 
to catch the eye of any traveller who passed through llal'fa in tho first 
two months of the year, but of course there were many others, of 
which as they did not occur in sufficient profusion to attract the atten- 
tion of every one, I need not make mention here. 

By the end of the first week of March the time seemed to have 
arrived when we might attempt a wider survey of the country than 
had been hitherto possible, and on the 9th, having, through the kind 
offices ^ Mr. Eyres, our able Vice-Consul at Beyrout, secured a drago- 
man provided with excellent tents, I started for Cassarea. 


Mouiostuart E. Graitt Duff. 
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N ot long ago, in bitter weather, I stood on the deck of a smack, 
as the livid sun sank in a whirling trouble of flying spray. The 
wind blew hollow, and, as the hundred and twenty vessels of our fleet 
foil into loose order, there came a noise as though a musketry engage- 
ment were going on between two great forces. The immense beam of 
our trawl was twisted on the rail, and then our five hands began with 
a series of gymnastic operations which were enough to appal any out- 
sider. To see a lithe but heavily weighted follow spring on the 
rolling rail and run round with a warp ; to see another spring clear 
over the side and tug at the not ; to see the .absolute sureness of hand, 
and foot, and eye displayed while the vessel soared up the steeps of 
the seas, and made her arrowy plunge downward — all this was impres- 
sive to me, for I had never seen violently ' hard work performed in 
such weather. Then cjime the night full of weird sights and strange 
sounds ; an illimitable river seemed to be rushing away under us, and 
each rolling freshet was marked with intricate streaks of foam ; the 
smacks all round tugged and jerked at tlioir trawls until it appeared 
that something must go ; but the gallant boats tore steadily on, and 
the sound of their plunging came like a sharp staccato through the 
enormous ground-bass of the gale. I had spent hundreds of nights 
at sea, but that particular night was marked for me, because I suddenly 
gained knowledge which had never been dreamed of by me, and the 
whole circumstonces of a complex social problem started out suddenly 
before me. It was one of those mystic, in^inortal nights wherein the 
whole soul grows stronger apd more secuire in vision and conviction 
in spite of physical privation. The roar deepened and the icy cold 
caught at my breath and numbed me ; it is useless to wrap yourself 
up in swathes of heavy clothing wheni you are on that desolate 
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sea in bad weather ; yon must choose between violent exertion and 
the stifling warmth of the cabin. I had been brooding long until 
I felt as though all the suffering and all the daring and endurance 
of a hundred generations of dead seamen were before me. How 
many thousands perished before means were evolved in the coulee • 
of years to cheat the inexorable fury of the sea! How many 
agonies of struggle had passed on that inishing water, and yet our 
man was singing at the wheel, as though the V('ry ooze under him 
were not thick with the bones of drowned sailors. Then my . mournful 
poetic humour was interrupted by the prose of a sudden sea which 
knocked me over and efficiently drenched me. In a little while my 
streaming clothes were off, and I was shivering in the pleasant softness 
of dry flannels ; then I went to the crow’s cabin, and that flash 
of new knowledge of which I have spoken came to me. All the 
fine fellows lay in •their hammocks, and each man's limbs were 
loosened in a very ecstasy of rest. The mighty Caistor man heaved 
''‘his great breast gently, and slumbered like a baby ; a superb, tan-faced 
lad lay so still that you might have thought him like tho effigy on 
a tomb but for the rich colour of his skin ; the rosy, purple-streaked 
face of the skipper was placid : and on deck the deluges of water came 
upon us and went bellowing aft with a clamour like a cataract. All 
those sleepers were quite wet, and they had lain down without being 
able to find time for such finikin luxuries of change as were necessary 
to my degenerate carcase. 

This was the little suggestion which came so poignantly home to me. 
I, the ignoble landsman, must needs get into dry clothes after the first- 
sousing ; but these good fellows had' not only to do without changes, 
but they must go on, day after day, performing tho most violent forms 
of labour, after taking their small snatches of, rest in their soaked and 
steaming clothes. 

At midnight, a hoarse cry from the skipper roused the sleeping men ; 
silently, swiftly, they flung themselves from their hammocks, jmt on 
their heavy sea-boots, and went off on deck with all the smartness of 
drilled man-of-war’s-men. No man could describe what followed by 
using mere words ; only the hand of a fine artist could give an idea of 
the hurry, the reckless toil, the fierce flashing of lights, and tho mad 
rush of waves that seemed like to carry the toilers away. The gale 
was rising, and the music of the wind in the cordage made my heart 
tremble, but our fellows did not heed the wind, nor tho thunderous 
volleys of watc'r that hit us ; they got the fish from the net, and sat 
down in that roaring midnight to do tho gruesome work of cleaning 
and packing. Towards two o’clock the gale threatened to tear the 
canvas off us, and all hands had to struggle for four solid hours until 
we were reefed down ; then the exhausted, streaming fellows went below 
and lay down instantly, whiVe the water trickled in stray driblets on 
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to the gi'imy cabii| floor. The wind still gathered force until the fleet 
were blown apart liko flying feathers, and a succession of pale-green 
A^ps'iushed on us under the leaden sky of the sad morning; all day 
long we were dancing over the swift seas ; we were isolated from every 
species of human companionship except that which we had among 
ourselves ; but work must perforce go on as usual. That is the life 
which the smacksmen lead all the year round ; in summer the ceaseless 
strain may not be heeded, but when the smack is like a mere rolling 
iceberg and^he men’s beards are solid icicles, then the pinch comes, 
and then every human power of endurance must be kept from day to 
day at the most strenuous pitch. 

In the wild days, when the snowstorms sweep along and the cease- 
less waves roll savagely, the fishermen work on. 

When, at last, after our forlorn tussle, the fleet gathered together 
once more, I saw a sight more significant than any which met me 
during the gale. Men wiA cuts and bruises and dislocations began 
to arrive on board of us, for I was on a Mission trawler, and our 
hospital work only began when the pinch of the gale had passed. 
Man after man was attended by our deft skipper, and when, in the 
lull of that evening, a few strangers gathered with us, I noticed 
that they prayed very hard for the w-ounded men. Some of them 
growled out their rough thanks for the help* that had been given 
them. Now, among all these rude fellows whom I had seen toiling, 

I never heard a rough word or saw a coarse action. I have been 
enough among sailormen, and, as every one knows, the curse and tlie 
blow are tolerably ready with the wilder sort ; but these smacksmen 
seem to be transformed and they exercise a transforming influence on 
their comrades. There is a change, and these men are not lik# the 
fellows I knew twenty-five years ago. It takes rather a long story 
to make any outsider understand what all this means. It takes a long 
time to show how a great and beneficent structure lias gradually 
grown with all the still and inevitable force of some strong tree, 
while the more careless portion of the public have been as unconscious 
of the growth as they are of the mysterious and gradual thickening of 
the trees which they pass daily. Unnoticed save by a company of 
ardent religious folk, a mighty^ organization has arisen, and people are 
only just beginning to know what a strange and be autiful work has 
been done in comparative seoreoy. And now for the story of a 
miracle. 

II. 

The fisherman of old times — ^nay, of coipparatively recent times — 
dwelt apart from the world, and I do lyat think that any human 
creature could have fared so hardly. j^Even nowadays when I go 
among the smacksmen, and^see how they live, I wonder with more 
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and more intensity how any class of men can be foiind to endure such 
an existence. Every condition of squalor, cold, excessive toil, and 
danger is known to them, and, during llio greater part of the*" year, 
they do not know a single pleasure, even of the low sort. Why 
should they endure such a fate ? It is because they know of no other. 
Many of them leave the parish schools and become apprentices ; from 
that day until their bleak and barren life’s inid, they are cut off fi’om 
the world of men. People think that a voyage to the Cape is rather 
a long and tedious affair, but the fisherman stays out at^ea for eight 
weeks at a stretch, and during that time he must be content with 
alternations of furious labour and mere dulness unless some influence 
from outside can be made to touch him. For eight weeks the men 
only have their reeking cabin as a refuge from the deck ; and the very 
name of pleasure would sound strange to them. No one who is inex- 
perienced can conceive the extent of tlm fishenuen’s ignorance even 
now, and I think that only that same ignorance keeps them from 
feeling discontented. At their own craft Ihey are consummately 
skilful ; they know the cunning and mysterious Avays of fishes ; they 
can read the meaning of every change of wind, or sky, or sea ; and 
they are so heedless of danger that it is sometimes frightful to see 
them. Then, barring the worst of the weeds from the slum, they are 
men of superb physique, and their powers of bearing labour and 
privation are quite without parallel in my experience. This noble 
set of toilers must be reckoned as only equal to the merest children 
in knowledge. When they are bad, their badness is brutal ; when 
they are good, theii; goodness is majrkcd by infantile simplicity. The 
sailor goes from port to port; fixe smacksman travels from the 
desaHte banks of the Dogger or Amoland to the quayside of his 
native town, and then ho goes back again — year in, year out. Often 
on weary afternoons, W'hen the grey, sky stooped low and the dim 
water was lashed by the sleet, I have thought What a lifi>i ! ” Mr. 
Carlyle boldly assorted that a man is nearer the Eternal Verifies, or 
something of that kind, when he is at se^; now I should .say that the 
fisher, with his dog’s housing and his dogw life, is a good deal kept 
away from the verities, eternal and otherWjise, and I should rather not 
have had Carlyle’s company during the eighth wx^ck of his enjoyment 
of the Verities. At the best the smack ^es briskly along in smart 
weather ; at the worst she is surrounded by bitter snow and plunging 
seas. Again — ^What a life ! 

^ Now, there is no Englishman who durst describe the fisherman’s 
£iode of life in days gone by. Cno of the new school of gentry 
who write in France might enjoy the work, but ho would be obliged 
to keep his story in his own language, fot even Zola’s latest outrage 
does not picture a state of things worse than that on the North Sea. 
If you can contrive to talk fjrankly with & old hand, ho will mako 
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your skin creep by flat, bald narratives of ancient bmtalily. Try to 
imagine a kind of life which combined the horrors of a Liverpool 
si iih with those of the forecastle in one of the ^ips th|b Smollett 
knew, and then you may have some idea of the condition of the float- 
ing villages wherein the Ashers lived out their awful lives. In many 
cases the only entertainment in which miserable brutes could indulge 
was the infliction of torture on yet more miserable boys. The spread 
of kindly humanity, and the sharp terror of the rope, have done 
away with the cruelty, but the memory of that ancient evil is like a 
bad dream. The men were brutalized. Yes, and what chance had 
they in life of becoming anything else ? Their very existence was 
ignored. Hei'e was a navy manned by twelve thousand daring but 
ignorant seamen, and the British nation at large did not know that the 
twelve thousand embruted toilers existed ! Our tnoney was poured out ^ 
in rivers, and, at the time when Borrioboola 6ha was in fashion, we 
frittered away hundreds of thousands on impossible missions to savages, 
while thousands of men — ^British men, with infinite capacities for good — 
were living in a state worse than any savage of the Southern Seas, 
and certainly worse than the state of the happy savages in Uruguay. 
The stc|Dgo thing is that there is no one to blame. The fishermen did 
not explain their condition, for the simple reason that they could not ; 
they were totally illiterate, and they never travelled out of the groove 
that connected the smack, the tavern, and tho dreary sea. Then the 
public, who would have been in a fever of sympathy had they known 
the truth, were totally in the dark. How could tho orthodox traveller 
be expected to endure cold and storm and sordid misery at the Tail of 
the Dogger ? Thus the dumb fishermen and the darkenednublic 
contrived between them to let the reign of evil last until tv year 
1881. Now since that time a change has been wrought which has 
never been equalled since tho days of Father Mathew’s crusade. 
What 1 am ^ing to toll is no fragment of gushing romance ; it is not 
the dream of a fiction-writing reformer; it is plain fact, which 
amazes me more and more in spite of my familiarity with every 
detail. In 1881 Mr. E. J. Mather went out into the North Sea, and bore 
all the necessary hardships while he passed about among the fishermen. 
He had been engaged in ami^ur Mission work on shore for years, and 
his new experience made him sad, and passionately ctger to make a 
change among the multitude who dwelt in the very shadow of Night. 
In the quaint and most moving chapters of his book, called “ NoFard 
of the Dogger,” he tells all about the dull resistance that seemed to spoil 
his early efiorts, and a judicious reader can see that Mather attacked 
a task which would have made very resolute men of the ordinary kind 
turn away with a shrug of despair. I 

But he was under the domain of one/ importunate idea ; the horror 
of great darkness that had brooded oyer birn In the midst of the 
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sVrarming fleets never left hhn, and he gave himself up to the effort of 
solving a big and almost terrifying puzzle. Now, his way of pro- 
ceeding wts to rely ifpon prayer in the first instance, and I am bound 
to say that, if facta of the solid kind count for anything, his proceedings 
have been anything but inefficJicious. I must explain here, however, 
that with tho spiritual side of the Mission work I have nothing to do. 
I am a journalist — ^partly political fighter, and partly special corre- 
spondent — and I only deal with such secular things as a trained ob- 
server may handle with advantage. Well, Mr. Mather had no money 
available for the purposes in view, and certainly the two North Sea 
" skippers with whom he discussed his plans had none ; but they had a 
good deal of faith, and they brought that to bear. In a very little 
while a gentleman advanced a thousand pounds, and with that suii^ in 
hand a little smack calked theEirngn was fitted up, and she departed from 
Yarmouth amid the confident jeera of the loafers. There were twelve 
thousand sailors to be reached as far as possible, and one tiny vessel to do 
the work. The change which took place was almost past belied ; as the 
smacks returned home, the fishermen brought reports concerning the 
treatment which they had met with on board the Evsigny and wives 
and mothers were grateful. A wise beneficence had placed#a small 
dispensary on board the smack, and many a poor fellow was relieved ; the 
men who came for surgical aid were attacked by that process which is 
quaintly called “ Saying a word for the Master,” and religious converts 
became very numerous. When the Eiisign ran into Yarmouth again, 
the crowd cheered her, and that slight indication of a change has been 
so fistr followed up that any man would bo rather unpleasantly greeted 
(by women especially) if he now ventured to speak against the 
MisJHl. 

The subsequent history of the work would spund like a tale heard in 
a queer dream if I gave it at length ; money gradually poured in just 
when it was most needed, a company of the best men to be found in 
philanthropic circles allied themselves cheerfully, at his' earnest request, 
with the enthusiastic Director; and this was vrell, for staid, bilsiness men 
form the wheels and brake of the engine, while the enthusiast supplies 
all the steam. The phlegmatic public seemed to wake up fi'om a dream 
of indifference ; various donors presented heavy sums ; a few munifi- 
cent persons went so far as to present vessels ; and thus, at this moment, 
nine splendid, well-found smacks are at work among the fieets, while 
two hospital ships, which promise to be the finest of all, are on the 
stocks at Yarmouth. 

And now let us see what these vessels have done. As afore^id, I 
write mainly of secular things, but I feel it almost a duty to mention 
one curious matter which came to my notice in our dreary July. An- 
ugly mdming had broken with half a gale of wind blowing ; the sea 
was not dangerous, but it'was nasty — ^perhaps nastier than it looked. 
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I was on board a steam-carrier, which I may say, for the benefit of 
landsfolk, is a low-built, powerful iron vessel that lunges in the most 
disiurljiug manner when she is waiting in the trot|gh of the sea for the 
boats which bring off the big 80 lb. boxes of fish. The little boats 
were crashing, and leaping like hooked salmon, and grinding against 
the sides of the steamer, and I could not venture to walk about very 
much on that reeling iron deck. The crowd of smacksmcn who came 
were a very wild lot, and, as the breeze grew stronger, they were in a 
hurry to get their boxes on board. Since one of the trunks of fish 
weighs 80 lb., I need hardly say that the process of using such a box 
as a dumb-bell is not precisely an easy one, and, when the dumb-bell 
practice has to bo performed on a kind of stage which jumps 
like a bucking broncho, the chances of bruises and of resulting bad' 
language are much increased. The Dounding, wrenching, straihijig, 
stumbling mob in the boats did not look very gentle or civilized ; their 
attire was quite fanciful and varied, but very filthy, and they 
were blowzy and tired after their wild night of lashing rain and chill 
hours of labour. A number of the younger fellows had the peculiar 
street Arab style of countenance, while the older men were not of the 
very gentle type. In that mad race against wind and tide, I should 
have expected a little of the usual cursing and fighting from a mob 
which included a small percentage of downright roughs. But a tall man 
dressed in ordinary yachtsman’s clothes stood smoking on deck, and that 
was the present writer ; the rough Englishmen did not know that I 
had been used to the company of the wildest desperadoes that live on 
4‘arth ; they only knew that I came from the Mission ship, and thpy 
passed the word. Every rowdy that came up was warned, anyone 
]X)or rough who chanced to blurt out a very common and Tery 
nasty Billingsgate word .was silenced by a moralist, who observed, 
“Cheese it. Don't cher see the Mission ship bloke ? ” I watched 
like a cat, and I soon saw that the ordinary hurricane curses were re- 
strained on my account, simply because I came from the vessel where all 
are welcome — bad and good. For four hours I was saluted in all sorts of 
blundering, good-humoured ways by the men as they came, up. Little 
scraps of news are always intensely valued at sea, and it pleased me to 
see how these rude, kind souls tried to interest mo by giving me scraps 
of information about the yacht which I had just left. “ She was 
a-bearin’ away after the Admiral, sir, when we passed her. It’s funny 
old weather for her, and I see old Jones a-bin and got the torps’l off 
on her and so on, Several of the fellows shouted as they went, 
“ Gord bless you, sir. We wants you in the winter.” No doubt some 
of my friends would, at other times, have used a verb not quite allied 
to bless ; but I could see that they were making an attempt to show 
courtesy toward an agency which they resttect, and though I remained 
like a silent Lama, receiving the sabtes ofbur grimy, greasy friends, 1 
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understood their thoughts, and in a cynical way I felt rather thankfiil 
to know that there are some men at least on whom kindness is not 
thrown away. Th^ captaiii of the earner said, “ I never seen*’em so 
quiet as this for a long time, but that "was because they see’d you. They 
cotton on to the Mission — ^tho most on ’em docs." 

This seems to me a very pretty and significant story. Any one 
who knows the British Rough — especially tlu'. luiutical Rough — knows 
that the luxury of an oath is much to him, yet here a thorough crowd 
of wild and excited fellows became decorous, and profuse of civilities, 
only because they saw a silent and totally emotionless man smoking 
on the deck of a steam-carrier. Oft board tlie steamer, I noticed 
that the same spirit prevailed; the men trealed me like a large Jind 
essentialh’^ helpless bab)% who must be made much of. Alas ! do I 
not remember my first trip on % carrier, when I was treated rather 
like a bundle of coarse fish ? The reason for the alteration is obvious, 
and I give my very last experience as a most significant thing of its 
kind. Observe that the roughest and most defiant of the in'eligious 
men are softened by contact with an agency which they regard as 
being too fine or too tiresome for their fancy, and it is these irregular 
ruffians w^ho do greet the Mission smacks with the loudest heartiness 
when we swing into the midst of a fleet. 

As to what are called the conversions, I can say nothing in the 
theological way, but I judge by the results which I have seen. I am 
as impartial as an ancient Roman about religious systems and sects, 
but I know that good is good, and I know that a sober, gentle, 
courteous fellow, who prays with passionate self-humiliation, who is 
teller to wife and children, who never offers to return evil for evil, 
an V who takes pride in being a gentle and law-abiding citizen, is 
better than a muscular beast who is only proud of his strength. 
Kf^w, I could run round the fleets jlnd pick out at least three 
hundred men who were once something more than inoffensive- 
ne’er-do-wells — they were active and offensive blackguards. These 
fellows do not ever cant; they have become civilized men, and 
if their religious exercises do Ijecomo demonstrative, what of 
that? They are good in all relations of life; they are fine 
workmen ; and, if they cry for . pardon and pity, who shall 
blame them ? If I sneered at one of them, I should never get 

rid of my sense of shame during life ; it would be a crime against 

humanity. You must rouse strong emotions in order to bring forth 
the deeper nature of rude and ignorant men ; their ideas are all rather 
crude, and you cannot teach them subtleties. If by any -means you 
can make them good instead of bad, sober instead of bestial, kindly 
mstead of brutal, then really I, for one, do not much care about tho 
means which yoq use. If any one can see, Us I have seen, 150 

strong fellows assembled on the deck of a Mission vessel ; if he can 
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notice the rude but subtle courtesy, the absence of vulgar horse-play, 
the hearty, merry kindliness that is made manifest among the friends, 
theij *he will own, as I do, that a strong civilizing influence has been 
at work. The sesthetic people have a good deal to say about religious 
matters nowadays ; what would they think and feel if they heard 150 
of those strong, hoarse voices rolling ov(ir the sea as the night falls ? 
The men have the passion of worship, and they sing because that is 
the best way to free their wild hearts. For miles around the noble 
chorus ife' heard on the vessels far and near. Are not the singers 
better employed than they would have been in the days when a fine 
Sunday was spent on board tMlT cruising drink-shop ? And are not 
the hearers better for listening to rough sounds of worship, rather than 
to spluttering curses and sounds of fights and brawling ? I think so ; 
and that is the only way in which the religious work of the Mis -dun 
touches me strongly. Let elegant and cultured persons put the 
matter as they choose ; but here are the points that touch me person- 
ally : A dangerous blackguard is reached by religion ; he at once is 
changed ; the point of honour is present in his mind, and he becomes 
sober, gentle, and devout, without in any way losing his manliness. 
These converts cling together ; they support each other in their 

Experience meetings,** one man derives strength from another ; and^ 
as a matter of fact, this increasing army of religious enthusiasts 
have so leavened the fleets that the police on shore find scarcely wiy 
complaint against a smacksman at any time. They tell their stories 
to each other, these simple souls ; and I would ask any one to observe 
the exquisite simplicity of the following little tale, which I quietly 
took down at a time when the speaker did not know I w^as within 
liearing. The man’s low tones thrilled me ; his passionate humility 
moved my heaiij, and I think his poor confession far more impressive 
than any merely literary work : — 

It’s just five years since I first tried to take the right road. Some 'of 
my friends was goin’ on board the Thomas Gray^ and they came to my ship, 
and 1 didn’t know what they could want me for. But I went with them, 
and some friends spoke to us about God and llis love j and when they was 
done I felt myself of a sudden so full like of the love of God,* that I stood 
up there and then, and gave myself to God. And that very same night my 
vdfo, who is now a good Christian woman, was on her knees prayin’ for me 
and hopin’ Go<J would make me lead a better life ; and before she was done, 
God came to her heart, and she writes to me, and says that she had found 
God, and would I tiy to do the same. And when I got to my wessel 1 
Writes to her and says I had given my he4irt to my Father, luid I would try 
to be a better man, and lead a better life. And her letter and my letter 
crossed each other, and I gets hers the same morning as she has mine. And 
she writes and says that she sat down in the kitchen and had a cry for a 
good long hour, h^use she was full of joy. / . 

“ I was not one of the best, I wasn’t ; my Imme was, as I may say, a hell 
upon earth, and my children was afeard of ifc, and they were right, for I 
was bad and cruel in the drink. But it is all^hsmged now, and 1 have kept 
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on the ffood road as well as I could^ and we are happy. I trust, my friends, 
that I shall go on trying to be a good man till the Lord Jesus is pleased to 
call me, and that is all I can say.” • 

Observe his desire to avoid ‘‘fine” talk. I had a funny lump in 
my throat before he had finished, and the cadence of liis voice carried 
suggestions to my nerves like simple tones from the infancy of music. 
Another man, who spoke under the influence of an emotion that 
was awe-striking, told of his escape from a crime that would have 
brought him to his end. Ho was fond of his wife, but Jje sti*uck 
at her with a knife at a time when he was mad after a long spell of 
drinking. When he came to himsel{%nd found that he had bartdy 
missed the poor girl’s lieai*t, he was stunned. I do not want to 
think more of this man’s piercing pathos ; I could not bear it at 
the time, and I cannot think of it now with composure ; but I know 
that a score and more of good fellows broke down ns he went on in 
his wild self-abandonment, and I know he has been a steady influence 
for good during a long time. I have noticed symptoms which might 
signify insincerity, but our men of the fleets are mostly notable for a 
kind of noble humbleness. Can this l)e hannful ? Surely not. The 
religious men are carrying everything before th^m, and the humblest 
smacksman may now float a flag bearing a religious inscription, with- 
out in the least Scaring a shower of oyster-shells such as would 
hawe greeted him less than nine years ago. Once more I can only 
go by results, and this long series c»f ‘-conversions” has pnxluced 
effects such as would have been thought incredible before^ the JMission 
fairly worked its way among tho fleets. No sectarian talk is per- 
mitted, and tlie men are usually only addressed by speakers who call 
themselves evangelical. They may call themselves Buddhists if th(‘y 
like ; I only know that I have seen their w-oyk ; I have seen a set of 
ruflSanly communitie.s gradually transfonned ; I have seen things that 
are worthy and of good report winning reverence in.stead of mockery- ; 
I have seen two great towns turned into quiet, orderly places by the 
influence of a ]!k[ission which has indirectly softened the manners of 
the worst dare-devils on the North Sea. If any set of Buddhists, or 
Shakers, or Plymouth Brethren, or Zoroastrians can do. as much, 1 
will tell them to come and try, and I, am sure they shall hav <5 my 
strongest backing. 

* But most unsectarian and easy-going people will agree with me 
that the hospital work of the Mission is (for folk of our sort) d£ 
extreme importance. Years ago I had no conception of the amount 
of positive suffering which the fishermen endure. I was once on 
board a merchant steamer during a few months, and I was installed as 
surgeon-in-chief. We had a few cases wliich were pretty tiresome in 
their way, but then the utmost work our men had to do was the trifle 
of pulling antK Jiauling when tho trysails were put on her, and the 
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usual scraping and scrubbing and painting wbicb goes on about all 
irgn ships. But the smacksman runs the risk of a hurt of some kind’ 
in e\'Ay minute of his waking life. He must work with his oilskins 
on when rain or spray is coming aboard, and his oilskins fray the skin 
when the edges wear a little ; then the salt water gets into the sore 
and makes a nasty ulcer, which eats its way up until you may see 
men wto dare not work at the trawl without having their sleeves 
doubled to the elbow. Then there are the salt-water cracks which 
cut their way right to the bone. These, and toothache, the fisher- 
man’s great enemy, are ailments which may be cured or relieved by 
the skippers of the Mission smacks. In a single year over three 
thousand cases have been treated in the floating dispensaries, and 1 
need hardly call special attention to that fact. Twenty-five per cent, 
of the men engagiid in the fleets find their ailment s sufliciently pain- 
ful to necessitate a visit to the beneficent Mission smack, and I may 
say that I never saw a malingerer come on board. What would be 
the use ? It is only the stress of positive pain that makes the men 
seek help, and their hard stoicism is very fine to see. A man unbinds 
an ugly poisoned finger, and quietly lets you know that he has gone 
about his work for a w'eek with that throbbing fester paining him ; 
another will simply say that ho kept about as long as he could with a 
broken finger. Then there are cases of a peculiarly distressing nature 
— scalp pounds caused by falling blocks, broken limbs in various 
stages of irritation, internal injuries caused by violent falls in bad 
weather. The Mission smacks can always do something even now, 
but then a heavily injured man must bo sent home in the steam- 
carrier, and I should like people to imagine what that is like. There 
is no chance of delicate handling while a strong sea is running ; the 
lunge of the small boat must bo watched dexterously, and the cripple 
must bo heaved down like a sack. Then, after the cruel ordeal of 
the middle passage, tlu^ sufierer is thrown up on to the steamer, and 
then comes the two days’ run home. A man suffering from a simple 
fracture can bo diseblirged in a fortnight, but his work is gone, and 
he must seek for a fresh berth in a market where the unemployed are 
very numerous. I grant that the present staff have given an immense 
amount of relief to acute pjxin, and the gratitude of poor souls whoso 
wounds and sores have been dressed, is almost piteous ; but something 
more is wanted. €iast winfer, during that bad time when the rigging 
of the smacks was filled with solid ice, when the boats were covered 
in so that an hour’s work with hatchets and boiling water was needed 
before they could be extricated from the mass of ice, and when the 
men had to walk on the glassy decks with sacks tied over their boots, 
one young surgeon kept the sea and dare^ everything. If any one 
wants a totally new sensation I advise him' to read this young Mr. 
Grenfell’s account of this trying cruise. ; Apart from its peculiar 
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literary merit, whicli is of a rare and undefinable quality, the spirit 
of the whole thing affected me like an exercise in religion. That one 
narrative represents Young England at the best ; the laughing stoicism, 
the easy contempt for danger, the resource and skill indicated made 
me feel rather proud of my country. Mr. Grenfell stuck to his 
post like — ^woU, like one of our typical English heroes — until he had 
satisfied his employers and himself ; he made perilous trips from ship 
to ship, and though he gently hints that it is rather awkward to 
perform operations skilfully when a vessel is plunging, and you have 
to lash your patient to anj handy support, yet ho persevered in his 
merry, stoical fashion, and achieved some results which are now 
mentioned with bated breath among the fleets. One operation per- 
formed on a lad who was quite demented with pain and sleeplessness, 
has rendered ifr. Grenfell free of the whole community of lishenrien. 
His brilliant successe^^, attained in the worst season known for thirty years, 
point out the proper course for tlie Council of the Institution to take, 
and I fancy the public will assist when they know the circumstances. 

Cruising hospital ships witli good surgeons are wanted — that is the 
crying need at this time of day. 

One hospital cruiser will bo ready in the late autumn, and some 
kindly friend has presentt'd a lump sum of £3500 in order that a 
second vessel may be built. Last year, while travelling about among 
the fleets, I came to see plainly that the floating hospital w'aw a 
necessity, and I found that the Director had been hankering for six 
years after the same notion ; the Queem supports the scheme proposed, 
and now only a dead-lift effort is uet^ded to put in practice an idea 
which, last year, we reckoned as a dream — a dream unattainable. To 
those who do not go to sea I, will give one hint: if a man is sent 
home on the long journey over the North ^Sea, he not only sufters 
grievously, but he loses his employment, and his family faro badly. 
If he were transferred to the hospital ship his place could be filled for 
a little while by one of the spare hands whom the Mission intemd to 
send out, and his berth would be saved for him. * I do not deny that 
the scheme is rather impressive in the magnitude of its difficulty ; bat 
then no man breathing — except Mr. Mather — vrould over have fancied, 
five years ago, that the Mission would J)ecome one of the miracles of 
modern social progress, and thus I have learned to believe that even 
the new difficulty may be conquered. If comfortable folks at home 
could only see how those gallant, battered fishermen suffer under certain 
circumstances of toil and weather, they would hardly wonder at my 
putting forward the hospital project so urgently. By rights I ought 
to have spoken beforehand about other branchc's of the Mission’s work, 
but the importance of the healing depaHment has overshadowed all 
other considerations in ray mind. Still it is worth while to speak of 
the myriad minor ways ii^ which this marvellons diigputj spreads 
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happiness and comfort among those who were once the least cared for 
of all the suffering toilers in the world. 

Up till very recent years the fishermen were a rather debauched 
set, and those who had money or niaterial to barter for liquor could 
very easily indulge their taste. Sneaking vessels — ^floating grogshops 
— crept about among the fleets, and an exhausted fisherman could 
soon obtain enough fiery brandy to make him senseless and useless. 
The foreigners could bring out cheap tobacco, and the men usually 
wont on board for the tobacco alone. But the shining bottles 
were there, the sharp scent of the alcohol appealed to the 
jaded nerves of men who felt the tedium of t$e sea, and thus a villanous 
agency obtained a terrible degree of power. I have in a pamphlet 
explained how Mr. Mather contrived to defeat and ruin the foreign 
liquor trade, and I may do so again in brief fasliio.i. Our Custora;i 
authorities q,t that date would not let the Mission ''^essels take tobacco 
out of bond, and Air. Alather was, for a long time, beaten. But ^e 
has a somewhat unusual ca])acity for mastering obstacles, and he 
contrived to sweep the copers off the sea by the most audacious 
expedient that I have heard of in the commercial line. A great 
linn of manufacturers offered him tobacco at cost price, the tobacco 
was carried by rail from Bristol to London; it was then sent to 
Ostend, whence a cruiser belonging to the Mission cleared it out, and 
it was then carried to the banks and distributed among the fleets. A 
fisherman could buy this tobacco at a shilling per pound ; the copers 
were undersold, and they found it best to take themselves off. No one 
can better appreciate this most dashingly beneficial action than the 
smackownors, for their men are more efficient and honest ; the fislicr- 
raen themselves are grateful, because few of them really craved after 
drink, and the general results are obvious to anybody who spends a 
month in the North Sea. * We know the Six Governmonts have seen 
tho wisdom of Air. Mather’s action, ajid orn^ of the best of modem 
reforms has been consummated. Tho copers did a great amount 
of mischief indirectly apart from tho traffic in spirits. If pome of our 
jefijrmers at home could only see the prints and pictures and models 
which were offered to hot-headed young men who must of necessity 
load a celibate oxistonce, they would own, I fancy, that if the Mission 
had done no more than abolish the traffic in literary and other 
abominations, it has done much. A few somewhat particular folk 
object to supplying the men with cheap tobacco, but any who knows 
what intense relief is given to an overworked man by the pipe will 
hardly heed the objection very much. After a heavy spell of work, a 
seaman smokes for a few minutes before the slumberous lethargy creeps 
round his limbs, and he is all the better fpr the harmless narcotic. 
How much the men appreciate the boon ifiay be gathered from the 
fact that some fifty tons of tobacco year^jy sold among them. 
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Busy ladies over all the country are constantly knitting for the 
Mission, and the quantity of articles distributed at easy prices is so 
startling that I hardly like to quote figures. The vessels are boarded 
by eager men, and the mufflers and mittens are gratefully bought. 
Should any one visit the North Sea even in summer, he will soon 
discover that the imposing boot-stockings worn by the fishermen are 
almost a necessity of life in the chill, wet nights. The pleasure of 
the men when they secure a new garment is touching ; they cannot 
well replenish the stock they bring from home, and the handy shop 
supplied by the Mission is a blessing to them. 

But, much as I rccogfllze the physical benefits which the Mission 
confers, I value even more the subtle humanizing action of the mere power 
of sympathy. One good fellow said to me, long ago, “ Ah ! some on 
'em laughs at us when we calls the seagulls the fishermen’s friends. I 
wonder w'hat they would say if they w'as out here* for eighj weeks and 
only the gulls for company ? ” You may always see the men feeding 
tne pretty birds in hard weather, and the roughest of them will say, 
“ Pretty Kitty, Kitty. Has the weather found you out ? ” The loneli- 
ness that gave rise to the saying about the gulls is not so oppressive 
now. The men arc proud of the keen interest shown in them, but 
they never presume, and their quiet kindness to visitors is amongst 
the most delightful things that I know'. Then they are being 
gradually raised by contact with men of refinement, and the steady 
improvement in manners is more and more apparent to me each timc^ 
that I go out to the fleets. The good souls do not w^ant patronage ; 
they are full of fine, simple manhood, and what they take pride in and 
appreciate is the friendliness of thos«3 whom they used to regard in a 
far-olf way as ^‘Ladies and Genelmen." Do my readers remember 
Mr. Peggotty's roar of delight when Master Davy' turned up ? Some- 
thing of the same sort rises from each smack as the vessel with the 
blue flag glides up, and the hearty good-will shown is something to 
remember. 

I can see some defects, I can see some dangers ; but, on the whole, 
I do not know any charitable organization which is such a triumph of 
skill and dompleteness. Ihe vast number of volunteer workers, of 
course, enables the Director and the Council to keep down expenses, 
but nothing could have been done but* for the fine ruling faculty whigh 
has developed such a fabric in so short a time. A great scholar, who 
studied the w^orking of the Mission, wrote to me, ** I am glad that there 
is something in this wretched world that goes right.” He expressed 
my own notion exactly. These fishermen are really ''Worth helping. 
Before long we may need to use all our resources, and here have a 
set of such seamen as cannot be matched — no, not even by the New 
York men in the pilot cutters. They should not be neglect. 

My subject is so vast t^at I have been well-nigh in despair over the 
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difficulty of condensation ; at every turn I think of something new 
which seems to require remark ; but I fancy enough has been said to 
give a lair idea of a very beautiful and wonderful social phenomenon. 
In my youth the East Coast smack was t)roverbially mentioned among 
all sailor-folk as the chosen home of filth, cnielty, and all the 
nautical abominations which smart sailors abhorred. Poor little boys 
were martyred, for the grown-up men had been reared like beasts, and 
tiny behaved like beasts. If a youngster did go overboard on a dark 
night he w^is countcid no more than a drowned puppy. All that is 
altered ; on tlio dismal North Sea the kindly modern spirit is slowly 
spreading, and I look for good days. At any rate here is a Mission 
managed on keen business principles, and those who care to see it at 
work Jiave merely to take a run out in one of the Mission ships, and 
they will learn within a fortnight that a cynical new^imper writer has 
given a moderate but accurate account of a lovely and hopeful move- 
ment. 

James Ruxciman. 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN 
ANCIENT ROME. 


II. 


W E are to consider in this paper the eiTect of the marriage arrange- 
ments of Home on the happiness and character of tho Roman 
women. It is needless to say that it is impossible to reach incon- 
testable conclusions on such a subject. Our evidence cannot but be 
fragmentary and one-sided, whatever be the nation or period whose 
happiness or morals wo choose for the subject of our investigations. 
Even in our own day it would be co^ from the reports of the.divoi'cu 
and police courts and newspaper p^ i-agraphs to draw together such 
materials as might lead one to assert that women were treated with 
the greatest cruelty and that the ^ge was one of the most licentious. 
But the evidence in the case of the Romans is peculiarly fragmentary. 
Only this has to be said for it : that it is not selected, that the facts 
which bear on the subject have been recorded for other reasons, and 
that therefore they may be expected to give a fair averagb picture of 
tho state of matters into which we are inquiring. 

It is necessary to deal at tho outset with a prejudice which has 
inlluenced the views of many modem writers. It is supposed that 
Christianity must have appeared at a time when the ancient world 
wa.s falling to pieces ; when, therefore, morals wore particularly low, 
society was in an utterly corrupt condition, and licentiousness univer- 
sally prevailed. The^e is no sure foundation for this opinion. There 
is no pictum of thef last days of tho Republic or the first years of tho 
Empire that is so black os that painted by Ammianns Marcollinus 
of his own times. Amd the liceniio9Kne.ss of Pagan Rome is nothing 
to the licentiousness on Christian Africa, if we can put any reliancii 
on tiie description of j Salvian. * I may adduce one instance of tho 
effects of this prejudii^. Ummann, in bis laborious work of six 
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volnmes, has collected all the biographical facts that records have 
sent down to us in connection with the last period of the Republic. 
In his index to this book he has a very short list of passages that 
refer to the virtues of women and a v&y long one referring to their 
degeneracy. We turn to the first of these latter passages, and what 
do we find ? Drumann is describing the proscriptions carried out by 
the triumvirs, Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus, and he narrates how 
the Ronjlkn trembled before his own wife, children, slaves, and freed- 
men^ and adduces instances in which Romans were betrayed by their 
relatives or slaves. Ho mentions three instances of the treachery of 
wives, and we may be sure that these were all the instances with 
which the records of the period furnished him, for it is not likely 
that any one has escaped his most diligent search. But he allows 
that another side of human nature was brought to light, and, in 
exhibiting it to his readc^rs, he quotes eight instances in which wives 
sived their husbands at the risk of their lives, or followed them into 
exile. It would be rash to draw an inference from these facts, but, 
if inference is to be di'avrn, it is that, even in the midst of wild 
disorders in the Slate and a general reign of terror in which each one 
feared for his life, wives w'ere far more frequently true to their 
husbands and ready to share every peril with them, and that, there- 
fore, we have really no proof of degeneracy, but, on the contrary, of 
strong affection between husband and wife. 

In considering the effect of the marriage customs of the Romans we 
thin]|^ naturally first of the ' J^ct that consent \vas the essence of a 
Roman marriage. No womartv could be compelleci to marry. It is 
trae that women ver}' frequently married w'hen they were exceedingly 
young, often when they were ovt^j fourteen or fifteen years old, and 
that wo must suppose that in these cases the influence of the fathers 
was predominant. But even in these cases the girl had to give her 
consent, and consent remained the essence of the obligation to a 
married life. Whenever there arose a feeling of bondage, the woman 
as well as the man • could arrange for a dissolution of th(*> connection. 
And the woman hjul no pecuniary difficulties in the way. Every 
father provided for the support of his daughters for life by the dowries 
which he bestowed on them ; and, therefore, no woman was compelled 
to put up with a faithless and cruel husband because she was entirely 
dependent on him for her subsistence. The complaints which we 
hear of Roman marriages are not from the female but the male side. 
The women were too independent. A Roman marries a Roman woman, 
who has ample means of her own. He findsj tliat the old limes are 
gone, and he cannot now lay hold of her money or property 'without 
her consent. He must now humour her if Me is to enjoy her wealth, 
and the effort to gain her over in this way; is held up as degrading 
and humiliating to a man, and it is represei^ted that it is a better for 
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a man to be without a wife than to be subject to all the imperious 
whims of a wealthy woman. 

Then, again, there was no shame attached to a dissolution of 
marriage. Marriage was a contract. .Religious ceremonies were 
connected with it, but they did not constitute the marriage, and they 
were not essential to it. No sacredness invested the idea of marriage. 
It W'as an agreement between two parties, and, whenever this agreement 
began to gall the one or the other, there was no reason wh^he agree- 
ment should not come to an end. The strength of the Rom^n feeling 
on this point is seen in the attitude towards breach of promise. In 
Latium actions for breach of promise wen^ common, as we are told by 
Servius Siilpiciiis, in lus book, De Dotibus.” quoted by Gellius (iv. 4), 
and they continued till the citb?enship of Rome was conferred on the 
Latins by the Lex Julia. But the Romans never seem to have allowed 
them. Sometimes the sponsalia or betrothal, thougli a private act, 
was celebrated urith great pomp, but the liomans thought that ^it 
Avas dislionourabh; that marriages should be lield together by the bond 
of a i:)enalty, whether future or already contracted,*** and ‘‘if,** says 
Juvenal. “ you are not going to love the woman who has been by a 
legal agreement betrothed and united to yon, there seems to be no 
reason why you should marry her.” t 

Appeal is often made in this connection to the frequency of divorce. 
In early days the Romans did not divorce their wives, jind this fact is 
exhibited as a proof of the virtue of ^rly times and the degeiicracv 
of the later period. The first Romaw^flivorce is said to have q|curr(Hl 
about the year 231 B.c., when Spyius Carvilius dismissed his wife 
because she boi*c him no children. /One writer represents Spurius as 
fond of his wife, but every citizen had to answer the Censor’s que.stion, 
“ Have yon a wife for the purpose of procuring children ? ” Spurius’s 
wife was by nature incapable of bearing children, and he then^fore 
felt conscientioii.s scruples in answering the Censor’s question in the 
affirmative, as he was bound to do, and so dismis.sed his wife, according 
to the advice of the family council. It is not likely that this was the 
first divovee. At least it is recorded that the Censors of 307 B.C. 
removed L. Annius from tins Senate because he had divorced bis wife 
without consulting the family council, and there is no reason to doubt 
the truth of the statement. But it is probable that divorces came 
into vogue about the middle of the third century before the Christian 
era. 3'he Roman Catholic lady who has lauded the virtue of the 
Romans because no divorces took place btJore this time, has suggested 
an ex]>laDation of the fjict. ‘‘ The Roman husbands,” she §ays, “ did 
not divorce their wives : they killed ^them.” As long as the Roman 
wives were under the control or in the hands of the husband, the 
husband unquestionably) could kill his wife under certain restrictions, 

• Pauluf* in f* Dipt-Ht,” 45, 1. 134. f vi. 200. 
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but when this state of matters ceased, then the obvious course was, 
unless tlie wife committed great crimes, and thereby incurred severe 
puiiisiiAient, to dissolve the marriage quietly. And it seems to us 
that women would prefer divorce to death, and that, instead of a 
degeneracy, the altered state of matters implies a softening of mannei*s 
and an advance in civilization. 

• It . cannot be denied that divorces became frequent after women 
attained freedom, but much exaggeration prevails in regard to this 
matter. It is only about the mcm and women who occupied a prbmi- 
nent position in society that we get information, and their political 
interests often led to marriages and divorces. To form an estimate 
of general society from these would be as erroneous as to form 
an estimate of hhiglish and French society from Henry VIII. and 
the Napoleonic family. Marquardt notes the ccses of frc^queiii 
marriages. ‘‘ Ovid,” he says, “ and the younger Pliny married three 
times, Caosar and Antony four times, Sulla and Pompey five times, 
Cicero’s daughter Tullia three times.” It is needless to say that there 
is nothing wonderful in this. Many men and women in modern times 
marry three times, and there are some who have mamed four and five 
times, and one Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland had seven wives. Yet these cases have not been deemed 
indicative of an exceptional state of low morality. The satirists and 
moralists are fond of ('mploying exaggerated language in reganl to 
women in this connection. Juvenal talks of a w'oman having eight 
husbands in livo years, and Mtyiiial of a woman being mamed to her 
tenth husband, Seneca de&ri es ^me noble women as reckoning 
their years, not by the names of the Consuls, but by the names of their 
husbands. And it is possible that a few w'Oinen may have become 
notorious in this way. The Augustan marriage Lws oSered strong 
temptations to go through the form of marriage, wdien there was no 
real union, and thereby elude the penalties inflicted on the iinmairied 
state. But there are no clear instances recorded. Some suppose 
that in an inscription on the tomb of a woman it is affirmed that she 
had seven husbands, but the interpretation is incorrect, as Wilmanns 
has conclusively shown. The authentic case of the largest number 
of husbands is that of the womqji of Samaria, who had five husbands, 
and was living with one who was not her husband. But her case 
may have been quite peculiar, and, strangely enough, it is to this 
i^otorious woman to whom the grandest revelation of universal worship 
• ever made to morial was vouchsafed. Ther^is no good reason to 
suppose that divorces were very frequent in omiiiary society. There 
were not the same causes as prevailed in the circles in which political 
power was a predominant motive of action. /Prom the earliest times 
of subjection came down the idea that, w'hijfo the man might marry 
frequently, the woman ought to marry onljl once, and this idea had 
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its influence even to the last period of Paganism. In the later period 
the woman was not forced into marriage, and if her first marriage, 
owing to her early age, may generally have been the result of x)tfrental 
arrangement, the second would almost certainly be one made with 
her own free will, and with her eyes opem to all the consequences of 
the act, and therefore it was likely to be a marriage of permanent 
affection. 

Examining history, then, I think we must come to the conclusion 
that the Eoman ideas of marriage had not a bad effect either on the 
happiness or morals of the women. If we take the period of Roman 
histoiy from 150 B.c. to 150 A.i)., we shall be sinq^rised at the number 
of the women of whom it is recorded that they were loved ardently 
by their husbands, exercised a beneficial influence on them, and helped 
them in their political or literary work. Many of these women had 
received an excellent education, they were capable and thoughtful, and 
took an active interest in the welfare of the State. It is well known 
that it was Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, that inspined her sons 
with the resolution to cope with the evils that beset the State, and her 
purpose did not waver w'hen she knew that they had to face death in 
their countiy’s cause. Julia, the daughter of Julius Caesar, and the 
wife of Pompey, kept the two leaders on good tenns as long Jis she 
lived, and acted with great sweetness and ])rudencc. Cornelia, Pompoy's 
second wife, W'as a woman of great culture, and a most faitiiful and 
devoted wife. PlutarcH»*o^^s describes her:* “The young woman 
possessed many charms besides heis youthful beauty, for she was well 
instructed in letters, in playing onlghe lyre, and in geometry, and sh(^ 
had been accustomed to listen to '^Jiilosophical discourses with profit. 
In addition to this she had a disposition free from all affectation and 
pedantic display which such acquirements generally breed in women.” 
The intervention of Octavia, the wife of Antony, in affairs of State was 
entirely beneficial and judicious. Tlie first Agrippina displayed 
courage and energy, herself crashed a mutiny among the soldiers, and 
was in every way a help to her husband. Tacitus praises his mother- 
in-law, the^ wife of Agricola, as a model of virtue, and he describes 
her as living in the utmost harmony with her husband, each preferring 
the other in love. And Pliny the yoijngor gives a beautiful picture 
of his wife Galpurnia, telling a friend how she sliow’cd the greatest 
ability, frugality, and knowledge of literature. Especially “ she has 
my books,” he says; /‘she reads them again and again; she even 
commits them to memory. What anxiety she feels when I am going 
to make a speech teforA the judges, wdiat joy when I have finished 
it. She places peophi »re and there in the audience to bring her 
word what applauses hav<^ been accorded to my speech, what has been 


* Long’fl translation. 
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the issue of the trial. • If I give readings of my works anywhere, 
she sits close by, separated by a screen, and drinks in my praises 
with most greedy ears. My verses also she sings, and sets them to 
the music of the lyre, no artist guiding her but only love, who is the 
best master/’ 

These are only a few of the numerous instances that might be 
adduced, in which wives behaved with a gentleness or courage or self- 
abnegation worthy of all praise. It is true that ‘they took an active 
part in the management of affairs, but, on the whole, it must be 
allowed t£at they acted with great good sense. And there is a 
curious proof of this in the times lof the Empire. Wives went with 
their husbands to their provinces, and often took part in the adminis- 
tration of them. Some of the old stern moralists were for putting an 
end to this state of matters, and proposed that th.y should not bo 
allowed to accompany their husbands to their spheres of duty ; but 
after a debate in the Senate, the measure was rejected by a large 
majority, thereby affirming that thoir help was beneficial. 

No doubt it was their good sense, thoir kindliness, and their 
willingness to co-operate with men, that led to their freedom and 
jxjwer in political matters. And this power was sometimes very great. 
Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, relates an interview which he had at 
Antium 44 n.c. with Brutus and Cassius. Eavorinus was also present, 
and besides him there were three women — Servilia, the mother of 
Bratus ; Tertulla, the wife of Cassius and sister of Bratus ; and Porcia, 
the wife of Brutus and daughter of Cato. Servilia strikes in twice in 
the course of the discussion, and it U evident that her words carried 
weight. On one of the occasions she promises to get a clause 
expunged from a decree of the Senate. There must have been many 
such deliberations where women were present. Even in earlier times 
the influence of women is represented as great. Livy asserts that 
Licinius was induced to propose his laws to gratify the ambition of a 
daughter of M. Fabius Ambustus, whom he had married. 

It is true that some of the women who engaged in political affairs 
were reckless and disagreeable. A woman played a most important 
and daring part in the Catilinarian conspiracy, and it was through a 
woman that the plot was revej^ed. Cicero’s wife, according to his 
own account of her, knew more of his political affairs than he knew 
of her household arrangements, and when his love grew cold to her, 
partly perhaps on account of her temper, but partly because he had 
become fond of a rich young lady, who might help him out of his 
pecuniary straits, a divorce took place, ancL/Terentia married the 
political enemy of her former husband. Livit^, the wife of Augustus 
and the mother of Tiberius, w4s, according te some, the prime mover 
of most of the public deeds during the rei^s of both ; but a doubt 
still remains whether we ought to place he^ among the good or the 
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bad. But even these women had much enjoyment from their caix^ers 
and the companionship of their own choice. At all events, the 
women enjoyed groat freedom, and a wide field for the exerdse of 
their power. And many of tliem certainly made a good use of their 
opportunities and wealth. Some of them were charitable. They 
bestowed public buildings and ]>orticoes on the communities among 
which they lived ; tliey received public honours, and one woman in 
Africa so impressed her fellow-citizens witth her excellence, that she 
w^as elected one of the two chief magistrates of the i)lace. 

It cannot bo said that all the professions were thrown open to 
them ; because many of the professions were not open to tlie men. 
Medicine and teaching and similar arts were still to a large extent 
practised by slaves or freedmen, and were deemed unworthy occupa- 
tions for free-bom citizens. Law was not a profession, and women 
had a wide range of action in legal matters. 

\ alciius IMaximus mentions that Mmsia of iSentinuni, when accused, 
pled her own cause amidst a vast concourse of people, and managed 
the transaction with accurate knowledge of tlm forms of procedure as 
well as with braver She was acquitted almost unanimously. For 
her masculine mind tliey called her Androgynes, or Man- woman. He 
also mentions Afrania. the wife of the Senator Liclnins Bncco, whom 
he brands as fond of getting up lawsuits and pleading her own cause 
before the praetor, not because slie could not procure advocates, but 
because she had an over-supply if impudence. He says that her 
name became a byword for a woman of unexampled forwardness 
and immorality. He states that slio died in the first consulship of (/. 
Cassar, and the second consulship’ of P. ServilLus. that is, in 48 u.c., 
remarking that her death was the one event in tlie life of such a mon- 
ster that deserved record. In the .Digests,’' a (j[uotation is made from 
Ulpian to the effect that women were not allowed to prosecute on 
behalf of others, because it was not in harmony with the modesty 
becoming the sex to mix themselves up with other people s att’airs, and 
assume to themselves functions appropriate to men. The origin of 
the restriction is assigned to the conduct of a most impudent woman, 
Carfania, wlio, by pestering the praetor with her shameless prosecii- 
tions, obliged him to issue the prohibitgon. Some liave identified this 
Carfania with Afrania, but it is likely that the prohibition was made 
at a later date than 48 n.c. 

As we have already seen, the women of Home sometimes held . 
meetings among themselves in early times, and Livy mentions instances 
to which 1 have not alluded. Under the Empire w'e hear of regular 
assembly or corporation of women {(Jonvcnlm maironarum). On the 
first occasion on which tllds Conventus crops up in history, we get' a 
glimpse of the lively seems which must have occasionally; taken pliice 
in it. Agrippina, the mcjbber of Nero, had been trying to seduce 
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Galba, who afterwards became Emperor, from fidelity to his wife. His 
mother-in-law was very wroth with her for this, and when Agrippina 
camo^to a meeting of the Conventns she rated her soundly, ad^ng 
forpe to her words by vigorous blows with her hands. Afterwards, 
the Conventns appears again in the reign of Elagabalus, who assigned 
his mother a place among the senators. He built on the Quirinal a 
* meeting-place for the Conventns, whicli his biographer calls a Senate, 
and the matrons decided there the various points of court etiquette, such 
as precedence and the dresses to be worn by ladies of dififcrent ranks. 
Probably* this senate of women came to an end through its absurdity, 
and we do not hear of it again till the reign of Aurelian, who is said 
to have restored to women their senate, and to have made the priest- 
esses take first rank in it. . . 

Many Roman women devoted themselves "o philosophy <^nd 
literature, and showed consideraUe ability in them. But there is no 
proof that any one attained a great reputation. Only one literary 
work of a Roman woman has come down to us, the Satire of 
Sulpicia. It is creditable to her good sense and ability, but it does 
not take a higli place among satires. 

What, then, are wo to say in regard to the morality of the Roman 
women ? Unquestionably some of the Roman writers depict their 
morals in the blackest colours, but the facts that I have adduced seem 
to me to prove that the accounts are greatly exaggerated. It W'oiild 
be absurd to deny that there were many bad women in Roman society, 
just as there have been bad men and women in all societies, but 
we are apt to form too gloomy d picture of the conduct of uromen, 
because it has been the delight, on writers, to whom we have listened 
eagerly, to contrast Heathenism witli Cliristianity. 15ut in regard to 
this matter it is of great importance that wo view the facts from the 
right point. 

First of all wo must bo on our guard against confounding Pagan, 
with Christian notions of morality. The Romans highly esteemed 
purity in a Avoman, but they confined these ideas of . purity to the 
female citizens, and their notions were based on the necessity of having 
a pure and unadulterated breed of citizens. Their notions of purity 
did not extend to the male citizens, and therefore, when the woman 
^was still under the control of the husband, the wuman couldi not. 
divorce her husband, though her husband could divorce her without 
assigning a reason to her. There was indeed an institution among 
the Romans which has been thought to exalt the idea of purity and 
virginity. But a slight knowledge of Romai|( thought shows the error 
of this opinion. Every sacrifice offered to a/ god required to be pure. 
The ox that was to be sacrificed must not / have dragged the plough 
or undergone any toil. It must be reared ?(nd kept exclusively for the 
homage that was paid to the god. And po the vestal virgins conse- 
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crated to the goddess Vesta must be pure and undefiled by 
subjection to any one, as long as they were in the service of the 
goddess. But this was not a moral but a ritual purification. Marfiage 
was not an obstruction to service' to a god, if the god presided over 
functions that were consistent with it, and, indeed, in all the great priest- 
hoods in Borne it was essential that the priest should be married, for his 
wife acted as the priestess, and it was advantageous that the priest 
should have a family, as his children wore expected to assist in his 
various priestly functions. Even the vestal virgins were allowed to 
marry, after they liad served the goddess for the prescribed period of 
thirty years. Tlio Boman women were not therefore restrained by a 
sense of moral wrong in connection with this matter. And accordingly, 
when they escaped from the firm grasp of the husband's power, they 
could not see why that which was allowed to the man, should not be? 
allowed to the woman ; why, if he gratified his passions without 
restraint or the condemnation of society, the same indulgence should 
not be conceded to her. And accordingly some of them did plunge 
into the wildest careers of licentiousness and shamelessness. They 
adopted the prevalent philosophy of the day, Epicureanism, with their 
fathers and brothers and husbands; they abjured all belief in a future 
state and in moral distinctions, and tliey acted as the men who held 
the sam^ creed did. Others of them took to .Platonism, and wem 
particularly fond of The Republic,” because it advocated community 
of wives. But these women were not worse than the men of their day, 
and there wer^ much fewer bad women than bad men. 

Then our ideas of the immorality of Roman women are often drawn 
fiom what is said of the women connected with the Court of the early 
Empire. But our accounts of these women an', derived from a bitter 
satirist, a pessimist liistorian, and a scandalmongering biographer. 
And there can be no doubt that the most notorious of the licentious 
women of the Court had, like the men, a strong taint of insanity. If 
wo take into consideration what I have already said about all Pagan 
notions of purity, and along with this keep in sight the state of 
matters at the end of the Republic and the beginning of tho Empire, 
I think that a milder view of the case will present itself to us. The 
Roman Republic came to an end tlirough ^he rivalry of tho great houses, 
whose matrons are the subjects of history. These houses were divided 
against each other, even though they were sometimes closely related by 
blood and marriage. Occasionally, even son was arrayed against father, 
and nephew against uncle. The lives of tho principal men were in con- 
tinual jeopardy. Very many of them died violent deaths. *Their homes 
were thius frequently broken up, and selfish feelings were brought 
prominently into play. In these circumslanccs women had to act a 
difficult part, and their motives were often misconstrued. Thus the 
suspicion is suggested that ^ivia, tho wife of Augustus, had frequent 
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recourse to poison, but surely the circumstances of the case render 
this suspicion doubtful. Livia was unquestionably a bold resolute 
wonmn, and took an active part in the management of the Empire. 
She had been married before, and by her former husband had two 
sons, one of whom was Tiberius. Augustus also had been married 
btfore, and had one daughter, Julia. It was natural that Augustus 
should seek to establish his dynasty through his own daughter Julia^ 
and not through Jiis stepson. Accordingly he gave her in marriage 
to his nephew Marcollus, whom he intended to be his successor, but , 
Marcelius died at an early age without offspring. Augustus then 
gave the widewed J alia in marriage to Agrippa, in whom he had great 
confidence, but Agrippa died also. Agrippa left a family, two of whom 
were youths of much promise, and Augustus naturally looked to 
these graftdsons as possible successors. But thc} died also. ]\rean- 
time Augustus gave his daughter in nrarriago to his stepson Tiberius, 
who by no means valued the gift ; for ho had to part from a wife 
whom he had loved to unite himself with a wife whom he detested, 
and whom all the world knew to bo dissolute. And in the end 
Tiberius succeeded to his throne. Now it was suggested that Livia 
from the first had made up her mind to make Tiberius the successor 
of Augustus, and that, with this object, sho employed poison — poison- 
ing Marcelius, poisoning Agrippa and his two sons, and probably 
poisoning Augustus himself. But we must suppose the acts of 
poisoning to be most fitful : for Marcelius died in 23 B.C., Agrippa in 
12 H.C., the sons of Agrippa in 2 a.d. and 4 A.D., and Augustus him- 
self in 14 A.D., each at a considerable interval of vears from the other, 
and it seems to me impossible tllat, if a woman had made* up hef 
mind that her son should succeed) she would follow out her plan only 
at widely separate periods. 

Some of the other women, who are notorious for their bad conduct, 
were unquestionably bud. But in the case of Messalina, whoso name 
has become a byword, it has to be remembered that sho was only 
twenty- six yeai’S of ago when slie died. The second Agrippina, 
who is equally infamous for her wickedness, may be paying the 
penalty for having written memoirs, in which she blackened the 
characters of her contemporaries. And nearly all the women who 
are gibbeted as monstera of iniquity belonged to tho imperial family. 
The Emperor held a position of power and glory, such as never had 
fallen to the lot of any morial before him. The wealth and honours 
that were heaped on him were such as might turn the head of any 
man. They \3ould not but^ave a veiy injurious effect' on the women 
of the family. The descendants of this family intermarried cousins 
with cousins, or even in closer connection,/ and, between the unique 
exaltation of their lot and the frequent inte^arriages, need we wonder 
that a taint of insanity infected them ? I] think that in this way we 
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may account for a considerable number of the wild excesses that are 
laid to their charge. 

I do not deny that there wtTc many licentious w’omen outside 
of the imperial circle ; I do not deny that there may have been some 
foundation for the railing accusations which Juvenal brings against 
the sex ; but I arn confident that these accusations are exaggerated iji 
a high degree. 

Anri if there were women who plunged into vice because they saw 
their husbands and brothers claim and exercise the wildest licence 
for themselves, there were other women who took an opposite course. 
They argued that tlie equality was right, but that men# and women 
were equally bound to abstain from licentiousness, that the same law 
prevailed for the man as for the woman. This opinion was a tenet of 
the Stoic pliilosophy, and it was to this sect of philoso])hers that many 
of the noblest lloman^ women belonged. I will mention but two of 
them. Porcia, the daughter of Cato and the wife of Brutus, was a 
Stoic — “ a philosopher,” as Plutarch says, full of spirit and good 
sense.” When married to Brutus, she perceived that her husband did 
not communicate to her his political movements and seci'i*ts. So she 
removed all her attendants, took a knife, and inflicted a deep W'ound 
in her thigh so that the blood Howled out copiously and then fever 
ensued. Her husband, in alann, came to her, and she then addressed 
him : “I, Brutus, Cato's daughter, was given unto thy house, not, 
like women who serve as concubines, to share thy bed and board only , 
but to be a partner in thy hai)piness and a partner in thy sorr6ws. 
But, with respect to tliy marriage,, everything is blameless on thy 
{fart; but as to me w'hat evidence^ is thei*e, or w'hat affection, if 1 
must neither share w'ith thee a secret sorrow nor a care which 
demands confidence? I know that i w^oman's nature is considered 
too weak to carry a secret, but, Bmtus, there is a certain power 
towards making moral character in a'good nurture and an honest life : 
and I am Cato’s daughter and also Brutus’s wife, whereon hitlierto^ I 
had less relied, but now I know that I am also invincible to pain. 
Then she showed her husban^il the wound. He admire d the deed, 
and, stretch out his hands, ho prayed the gods ill at tliey w'ould 
render him worthy of so noble a wif^.” The other Stoic woman 
whom 1 shall mention is Aho well-known Arria, the wife ot Pmtus. 
Pliny gives the following inarrative, received fiom her granddaughter : 
** Her husband, Csccina Pmtus, was sick ; her son also was sick, both, 
to all appearance, by ^ fatal attack. The son died; a youth of 
exquisite beauty, of equaiv modesty, and de^r to the parents as much 
because he was their son Vs for otlier reasons. She made all the 
preparations for the funeral, and paid the' last rites to him, in such a 
way that her husband remaned in ignorance of what was going on. 

Long's translation. 
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Whenever she entered his chamber, she pretended that her son still 
lived and was even improving in health. And when he often asked, 

‘ Kdw is my lx)y ? ’ she would answer, * He had a good night, he took 
a little food eagerly.* But when the tears long kept in check over- 
came her and began to stream forth, she would go outside and give 
herself up to a flood of grief, and then come back with dry eyes 
and calm countenance.” It was this same woman who taught her 
husband how to die. He had received commands from the Emperor 
Claudii^ to put himself to death. He hesitated. His wife there- 
upon took a dagger, plunged it into her breast, drew' it out and 
offered it to her husband, with the words, “ Paotus, it does not 
pain.” There were many such Stoic women. What opinions did 
they entertain in regard to the education and position of their 
sex ? We Jire w'ell informed on this point. A Stoic ])hilos'opher, 
C. Musonius Ilufus, who flourished in the , time of Nero, wrotc^ 
treatises on the education of women and on maiTiage, and larger 
fragments of liis writings have come down to us. Ho argues 
that the same training and education must be suitable for both. He 
affirms that this ought to be the case for training in all the mental 
qualities, but that possibly certain tasks may in some cases be more 
appropriate for man or for woman. The sum of his exposition is 
perhaps contained in the following words : * “ I say that, as in the 
human race men have a stronger amt women a w'eaker nature, (*acli 
of these natures should have the tasks assigned to which are most 
suited to it, and the heavier should be alloted to the stronger, and the 
lighter to the weaker. Spini|'y<g, as well as housekeeping, would, 
therefore, be more suitable for wptaen than for men ; while gymnastics, 
as w^ell as out-of-door work, would be fitter for men than for w'omen ; 
though sometimes sonje men might properly undertake some of the 
lighter tasks and such as seem to belong to w'omen; and wonum, 
again, might engage in the harder tasks, and those wdiich appc'ar more 
appropi^te for men, in cases where either bodily qualities or necessity 
or particular occasions might lead to such action. For perhaps all 
human tasks are open to all, and common both to men and women, and 
nothing is necessarily appointed exclusively for either ; not that some 
things may not be more sui^ble for one, and others for the other 
nature, so that some are called men’s and others women’s occupations. 
But whatever things have reference to virtue, these one may rightly 
afiinu to be equally appropriate to both natures, since we say that, 
virtudb do not belong <nore to the one than to the other.” Musonius 
applies his principle of equality to sexual relations and to marriage. 
He held that what was wrong in a woman was equally wrong in a 
man, or rather was more dfsgracefnl to a rhan, inasmuch as he claimed 
to be a stronger being, and therefore more capable of controlling his 
* Translation by Dr. John Muir. 
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j)assions. He therefore denounced all illicit amours as unjust and 
lawless. He also propounded a view, which was afterwards adopted 
by the Christian writers, that all indulgence of the iesh not reqftisite 
for the propagation of the race was unworthy of a philosopher. But 
he differed from the great mass of the (.Christian writers, and regarded 
marriage as the happiest condition of life. He describes it as a com- 
munion of life, and a mutual care for each otlier in health and siot- 
ness, and in every occurrence of life, and he brands a marriage when 
there is no community of feeling as worse than a desert. Ho argued 
that the man who does not marry must be inferior in his experience 
and usefulness to the man who does, and that therefore the solitary 
life is not advantageous even for the philosophers. And ho urges 
that the whole of civilization rests upon the institution of marriage. 

For,” says he, “ the man who takes away marriage from the human 
race takes away the Jiousehold, takes away tlie Stale, takes .away the 
human race.” 

The opinions of Musoniua and the Stoics greatly influenced subse- 
quent legislation in regard to marriage. But this is an obscure and 
disputable subject, .and we can refer here only to tlio commencement 
of legislation on marriage. It was the Emperor Augustus who first 
drew up laws in regard to it. Before his time marriage was deemed 
essentially a private transaction, and no enactments had taken place in 
reference to it except as to the disposition of dowries. Family councils 
controlled it, a^, like all other private acts, it was subject to the 
judgment of the Censors, who in this matter followed prevalent opinion. 
The prevailing opinion was that vail Romans were boimd to marry. 
The Censors put the question tohvery Rdman, “On your word of 
honour have you a wife ? ” If the answer was in the negative the 
Censor weighed all the circumstances of the case, and, if he deemed 
the man negligent of his duty, he imposed on him a fine called tixorium. 
Prom the earliest times it had been reckoned a Roman's imperative 
duty to marry. Dionysius embodies this practice in the Htntement 
that the “ ancient law compelled all adults to marry.” The historians 
mention seve^ral instances in which the penalty for neglect of this 
custom was imposed by the Censors. We are told that the Censors, 
M. Furius Camillusand M. Postumius AJbinus, in 403 n.c., obliged all 
who had reached old age without marrying to pay a sum of money 
to the public treasury, and Valerius Maximu.s, in stating this fact, 
puts into their mouths words to the following effect : “ As nature im- 
poses on man the necessity of being bom, so it imposes on Sim the 
obligation to produce birth, and your parents bind you by maintaining 
yon to tbo obligation of maintaining their grandchildren. In addition 
to this, fortune has given you a long period to listen to her appeids 
to yon to perform this duty, while in the meantime your yean have 
wasted away and you have remained without the neme of either 
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husband or father. Go, then, and pay the knotty coin which will 
be useful to a numerous posterity.*'* We need place no implicit 
beJi^f in the exact details' of this narrative, and Plutarch may be 
nearer the truth when he relates that the Censors induced, either 
by persuasion or penalties, the unmarried Romans of their day to wed 
the women who had been made widows by the devastating wars of 
Veil. But, whatever may have been the particular occurrences, there 
can be no doubt that the sentiments put by Maximus into the 
mouths of the Censors were the genuine sentiments of the Roman 
people, and they continued to be the same till the latest days of the 
Republic. We are told that Quintus Metellus in his censorship, the 
date of which is uncertain, but it was either 131 B.c. or 101 B.c. — 
according as we accept the statement of Livy that it was Quintus 
Metellus Macedonicus, or the statement of Gellius that it was Quintus 
Metellus Numidicus — urged that all should ^.be forced to marry, 
libcrorum crcaiidorum causa^ and delivered a speech on marriage which 
Augustus deemed so convincing that he read it aloud in the Senate, 
and drew the attention of the people to it by edict. And Cicero, in 
his treatise “ De Legibus,” makes it pai-t of the duty of Censors to 
prevent people being bachelors. 

'rhere would not be the same obligation on females to marry, but 
it is likely that every Roman citizen girl married. It is probable that 
tlie number of the females was not so great as that of the males. 
Every father had the right to expose his children, and, while he had 
no reason tp make away with \ns male children, the necessity of 
;^viding dowries for females Ts^uld induce him to think seriously 
before he took up and reared ^he female children that were bom 
to him. 

This, then, was the state of matters in the best times ' of the 
Republic, but this state was clianged by the violent civil wars that 
preceded the establishment of the Empire. Then the great families 
of the commonwealth were decimated and family ties broken up. 
A feeling of the utter uncertainty of life and an indifference to its 
continuance pervaded all classes. Moreover, luxurious habits had 
become prevalent. Formerly so^s with their wives lived in the house 
of their father, and constitute;!, in fact as in law, one family. Instances 
of this conjoint family life are recorded so late as the second century 
B.C. But now the expense of bringing up a family had come toibe 
felt by many as a burden, and the trouble of family cares was regarded 
as an encroachment on the enjoyments of life. And hence arose an 
unwillingneks to marry. People saw no good and felt no pride in 
having families. Their children might be a curse to them* or they 
might be exposed to lives 6f poverty, accusation, harassment, and pro- 
scription— lives in fact which were miserms, and not blessings. But 
Augustus held that the prevalence of sujeh sentiments and practices 
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was fatal to the welfare of a State, and the special circumstances of 
the time made them peculiarly dangerous to Rome. For the State 
had suffered enormous loss by its civil wars. Appian asserts that at 
the census of Julius Cmsar it was said that the population was only 
half of what it had been before these wars. Dio Cassius describes 
the scarcity, of the population as terrible, and the number of 
women had decreased. Friedlander estimates the free population 
of Rome in 5 n.c., omitting senators, knights, and soldiers, as 
consisting of 320,000 males and 265,000 fc^males. A remedy for 
this state of matters was urgently required, and Augustus believed 
that a remedy coiild^be found only in legislation. Accordingly 
legislation was the remedy which he adopted. The accounts of 
this legislation are very confused. Mention is made of three Bills — 
one, Julia de adulteriis coercendis; a second, Julia de maritandis 
ordinibus ; and a thjrd, Lex Papia J^oppma. He commenced his 
legislation in the very beginning of his reign in 28 B.C., but as, 
on assuming the supreme power, he abrogated the decrees of the trium- 
virate, and claimed to be restoring the Republic, his Bills had to go 
through the ordinary processes of discussion in tho Senate and pro- 
posal to tho Assembly. This afforded scope for eveiy form of obstruc- 
tion, and, l)esides difficulties in passing tho Bills, the laws met with 
fierce private resistance. Before passing his final law. the Lex Papia 
Poppsea, in 9 a.d., Dio Cassius states that Augustus, knowing that the 
equites wci’o eager for tho abrogation of his previous laws, summoned 
the whole of them to a meeting. Ilie divided them into two clasi^, 
those who had married and those ’>lho had not. He deplored the ^t 
that the latter class was more numef ous, and addressed to them strong 
words of reproof, and at the same time expounded the reasons why 
marriage should be praised and rewarded, and bsichelors condemned and 
lined. 

1’he Lex Papia Poppsea probably embodied all the regulations 
which Augustus had made in regard to marriage, with such additions 
and amendments as experience had proved to be necessaiy. Its great 
object was to^ encourage and reward marriage, and punish and prevent 
celibacy. ^ 

Julius Caesar, painfully alive to zhe ejects of the civil wars on the 
<lostiny of the Empire, had already offered rewards for a numereus 
ofcpring, and we find that in his agrarian law for the distribution of 
lands in Campania, he gave the lots to fathers of three or more chil- 
<lren, of .whom at the time there were tw'enty thousand. Augustas 
resolved to carry out this idea systematically. Any mairied woman 
who had three children received special privileges, and the* jus trium 
liberorum became an honour, which was a^lso conferred at first by the 
Senate, and subsequently by tho Emperors, on distinguished woz^en on 
whom nature had not bestowed tho requisite number of childrm. ' Four 
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bhildten released a fteedwoman from tlie goardianeliip of her patron,* 
and throe children pot a free ^patroness on an eqnalily with a patron. 

tiiiiilar prmleges were o^erred on men. The oonsnl Who had 
the greater number of children had precedence oyer him who had 
fewer, and the married consol took precedence of the ontoarried. The 
caadi&te fbr office who had children was permitted toj^assome certain 
ofiSoes of state at an earlier age than the unmarried, and other privi- 
leges were bestowed on the married. Fines and disalnlities were im- 
posed on jMKshelors. The ages fixed for males were twenty and sixty, 
and fbr women twenty and fifty, and whoever was onmarried within 
these ages was anbjectra to a tax, and coold not become hrir except 
to near relarivcs, and conld not receive legacies. 

Sorii were some of the provisions of this Lex Pania Poppsea for the 
encooragement of marriage. Oar information in regard to it is in 
many respects defective and onsatisfactoiy. The law was much dis- 
cosB^ sobseqoent jurists, and it is likely that some of the clauses, 
which are represented as the work of Angustus, were inserted later 
legislators. f 

Augustas did in regard to adultery what he did in regard to 
marriage. He translated ordinary private practice into public law, 
and on tho whole made the conduct of the Homans milder than it had 
been, though he was strongly tempted by the licentiousness of his 
daughter to prescribe stem punishment for the crime. His law 
required that the divorce should take place in regular form. The 
free^mon of the man who wished to divorce must hand over tho 
repodinro, or bill of divorce, in the presence of s ven Romans of foil 
age, and the wife who wished a divorce must do the same. The law 
ordiuaed that a woman who was found guilty of adultery should be 
banhdied to an island, and lose half of her dowry and a third of 
her property, and similar punishments were inflicted on a faithless 
husbimd. In the case of the wife, it still lay with the husband to 
carry out the penalty, and he himself was liable to be punished if he 
did not carry out the sentence. The husband could still kill his wife 
if he found her in the act ; but he could execute vengeanqponly if he 
put to death both the guilty parties. 

The Lex de maritondis ordupbus, which was no doubt embodied in 
t^e Lex Papia Poppsea^ brings to light a new phase of Roman life. 
Distinetiona had arisen among the Roman citizens, and more anxielye 
was to maintain the honom and purity of the highest of these 
classes than to preserve the ordinary Roman citizen from the outside 
world. Senate were forbidden to many freedwomen, but all other 
dtiaefts vere allowed to marry them, owingyto the scarcity of free 
womeHf but prohibited from manyiug proi^totes, procuresses, oom- 
demna^Orimhuds, and aetreases. 

The i^ da bi oia of Augostos in regard ta maniage has generally 
TOL. ifr. Q a ‘ 
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ttea regarded aa a taHtOB. Horace celebrated the snocess of tiie Lez 
Julia de adnlteino odhibeiDdo in Ode ir. 5— 

*^NiiQi8 MUaitar oasta domns stiipris, 

U08 dt IA& mactdoBum edomuit nefas”— 

words wbidi seem to me to prove that the acooonts of the degeneracy 
of tim women ’pare grossly exaggerated— for no legislation ooold pro> 
dnoe efibots in aiqr way approaching to those described Horace, if the 
evil were deeply seated. I^m Horace’s words we may gather that the 
law had some g^ effect ; and the prominence of the Lex Pap^t Poppsea 
in discossions of jurists, renders it likely that it continued to act 
for some time with considerable force. The general effect of legia* 
lation based on it, and of the course of events, was to alter the basis 
of the Boman State, and to make the individual, and not the family, 
the unit. Husband and wife became more closely connected together, 
the wi& becoming tc some extent the heir of the husband, her 
children being entitled to inherit her property. But causes ^ere 
working, in combination with the aversion to marriage, which rendered 
the Le%Fapia Poppaea nugatory. In the Christian Church arose an 
inordinate estimate of the virtue of celibaty. A large family came to 
be regarded almost as a disgrace, as a proof of lasciviousness. Ami 
thn% when Constantine, a Christdan Emperor, ascended the throne, he 
abolished most of the pains and penalties of celibacy and childlessness, 
and Justinian abolished all the clauses that dealt with inheritance. 
Buttoemderstand the motives of Christian legislation, we must discuss 
' —in lUBother paper— the position of women among the early Christians. 


James Donaldson. 
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M r. STEVENSON hu said that if Shakspeare could hafa tet^ , 
“ Rhoda. Heming ” he would have cried, Here’s a fdlow !'^ 
Carlyle, I happen to know, was acquainted with “ Richard F^erel ;** 
his wife read it aloud to him, and he was so pleased that he said, 
IMs man’s no fnle.” This is not the-'iifhole story, first hlins. Car- 
lyle' read the book herself, and many times she flung it aside in irrita- 
tion before Jbecomii^ reconciled to Mr. Meredith’s yoke. SncflUls riie. 
, coiai]^ exjperience of readers, who fall back before the showers of 
epigrams or resent the fantastic phraseology. It is the law of the 
land that novels should be an easy gallop, but Mr. Meredith’s readers 
have to pant uphill. He reaches his thoughts by means of ladders 
whii^ he kicks away, letting his readers follow as best they can, a 


way playing the game that leaves him comparatively free from pur-, 
suit. Too sluggish to climb, the public rit. in the rear, flmgi-ng his 
jargoa^at his head, yet aware, if' th^ have heads themsdves, that 
one di^e great intellects of the age is on in front.* 

Fhnse-nuddng is Mr. Meredith’s passion. His books are. as 
dressed aS fingers hidden in rings. " Our life below is Bh<uHli,'^ '-|6^y 
WatUft informs Ihana of the Crossways. “ We have our Uttls'tarm. 


It is Booii^.over.’* •• On the other hand,” Diana points ont, iflari- 
tndes. ttfjiii^niil^ it are eternal.” Again, in Emitia<.{n Ehglan^*'^ 
sodal - i^hlb' frpm the 'village appeids to a local magnate 'lor a sabsmp- 
tion. Tom Brpek^ foimed with- eloquence, is spokesman, bat doM not. 
satisfy ^ friends. He has omitted somethiim from his speech, and 
they sfa^t the renunder, “^Bundle o* sticM, Tbm Breeks, don’t 
let Blip.:%(^ hwdle o’ stk^.” Tom, howeve^has had too mudi beer, - 


« A .nes^ Ot'ipiamfflit, who prof enid j 
ms •‘BirOibbis’’ M) 1 


Ktion for Mr. Meredithi a9ked 
Isaidyas. ^ 
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aiid iBtragglds in vain to ini>rodace>the bundle of sticks, wlueh !8.,‘'.t]i6 
foitodation the club^” He dashes his cap . pitifully to 

earth, with the wail, “ dashed if I can bring in the bundle ! ? 
Mereditk has IMana’s ^ntempt for platitudes, and it will not iluffer 
him, whatever the temptation, to bring in the bundle. , “ A Vriter,” 
he says elsewhere, ‘‘ who is not servile and has insight, must coiia f rom 
his own mint.” He sets the example, and sends some strange phrases 
into the currency. Russet yeas and honest kersey noes ” are shown 
■ out. “ As afl&rmatively as one may protest ” is oflered in exohange^for 

Yefe.” “ No” makes room for ^^Her head perfonned the neglitive.'’ 
Mr. Meredith’s characters do not laugh, they shakti another roll of 
laughter out.” Richard Feverel “ pushes a few months forward ” — 
that is, he misrepresents his age. A man “ comes out with a chuckle.” 
When he threatens to embrace his lady-love, “the gulf of a caress 
heaves in view, like ^n enormous billow hollowing under the curled 
ridge.” One lady “ puts a tooth on her under-lip as her head resumes 
its brushing negative^ ; ” and another “ swings suspended on a scarce 
credible guess.” They “ knock rising groans on the head,” and 
,*'*^"squeeze themselves shadowily.” “In the middle of the night it, 
rang a little silver bell in my ear,” means that the speaker suddenly 
remembered something. Watches “ say a quai’ter to ten.” “ He 
hurried to the Opera and mot»the vomit.” They “ arrest their resump- 
tion of speech,” though it is scarcely fair to say “ they,” Mr. Meredith 
never litting two do the same thing in the same way. Sometimes he 
is very realistic : “ Her nearest eye, setting a dimple of her cheek in 
motion^ slid to the corner toward her ear.” 

These are misses, but the i-eaders of this most brilliant of living 
writers know hpw often he rings the bell. “ She ran tdiead of his 
thoughts like nimble fire,” is a picture in 4 line. What could be 
better than a blundering punster “ extinguished by his own spark ? ” 
“ The cold bath before djnner in strange company.” “ The sun of 
his purse,” for the parasitie'.s patron, grows into a gem as you con- 
sider it. AVere I to pick out Mr. Meredith’s triumphs in pj^rase- 
makihg I could tattoo the Coxtempokary with them — to use one of 
lus own phrases. He has made it his business to pin them to his 
pages as a collector secures butterflies. ^He succeeds, I believe, in this 
perilous undertaking as often as he fails. He must have the laigast 
vocabulary of any living man. It is told of a great ^ewsp^per 
"oditor that he had a contributor with a curious craze for iixbppiducixig 
the latest thing in felt hats into his articles. A hundr^ limes the 
^:e$tpr struck the felt hats out, and a time came wKen he di^husit 
riightly that his contributor had outwitted him. Mr. Meredith sreeiaft 
to ;|have similar nightmares about the ' commonplace, and , wdeni- 
ably. the phraseologj' wliidh he offers as a substitute sti^a 
path with stones. It tfrns their attention to slle jlss^^ 
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has pltu^d the old phrases to pieces, them ip|o 

tine <»Tildioii to be' stereot^iped in ^ew combmatiotu}, |(pe.t^ 

^ jcn i^lowliing men who dtttoh: at strews, nor wits who setthV.^^l^ 
a roar, tmr heroes who kick against the pricks. He does iibt sj^er 
book^ determination to the month of Jove, far exeeUencey ajUtr . 
ipo, noire. ‘As a consequence his pages are a new sensatioa 

to the jaded palate. If to avoid the conventional in phrases he pnts . 
words to fantastic uses, he shows that language which had heconie . 
cold may still he beaten red-hot, and in the process he strikes ont 
numberless sparks of thought. This thinking over words puts new ' 
life into literature. 

The majority read novels not to think, but to keep themselves from 
thinking. They will never care for Mr. Meredith, who is an intellec- 
tual’ exercise, like chess.. Diana’s maid rejoiced in tales of ‘.‘wicked 
princes, rogue noblemen, titled wantons, daisy and lily innocents, 
traitorous marru^s, murders, a gallows dangling a corpse dotted by a 
moon and a woman bowed beneath.” It must be allowed that “ in the 
4 ptpper and the middle as well as in the lower classes of the cormtiy there 
would be a multitude to read that stuff, so cordially, despite the gapf 
between them, are they one in their literaiy tastes.” The m^ti-^ 
tude are gorging on it at present in its tenth and twentieth editions. 
Admit all that, and it is still a dangerq|p} thing to hold that popularity 
is only within the charlatan’s reach. We have had great novelists ere 
now who, brightened the lives of millions of their contemporaries. 
Mr. Merwith has, to my mind, a title to consideration with the best of 
them, yet he has only a handful of readers for every thousand whom 
even Thackeray and George Eliot delight. If ht- is cultured, so were 
they. Why is it that so many intelligent novel readers, for whom 
the gallows dangling corpses has no charm, turn despairingly frcmi 
Ricluurd Feverel,” the greatest novel of this generation? . Want, of 
brains will not do, and that would be the ixplanation if such readers 
rejected Mr*. Meredith because of his circumlocutions. They must 
kn6i|r that if his style is trying it is often superb, that if there Is a 
phraro to shudder at in one sentence there is one to Ipy dowtt the 
book uid think over with admiration the next. Some say that rea&rs 
mistake the thing consideripg as novels what are really comedies. 
Mr. ^redith calls some of his books comedies himself, and 1 tkink he 
-m^ht^^e the name to all'sKcept “ Bhoda. Fleming.” In these days 
of adt^imlions of stories to the stage the only living writer of comedies 
to be’ regarded is.'^ only novelist of note, living or dea^ who has 
not been adapted. ' But to call the books comedies does not help us 
much. ' Whatever they are they only irritiite some very intelligent 
pehple. There is, indeed, an air of unreality about them, not merely 
the cc^l^y air, for which only mithusiasts whom Mr. Meredith’^ 
brilliance dszales have no eyes. 
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It is Mr. Meiedith’s wit tliat wearies many of Ids readers.' ..He is, 
l^tibink, tke^lll^teBt jnit j^is jooantry has prodm^. Sheridan is not 
visible beside Ibm, and Pope has only the advantage of polish. ‘‘ Mr. , 
Meredith is far more than a wit, bat wit is his most obvious faculty, 
and he seldom keeps it in subordination. Wit does not proceed fix>m 
the heart, and so in many of Mr. Meredith’s books there i^ little 
heart. T^ey compare badly in this respect with Thackeray’s novels ; 
indeed, his characters are often puppets as Thackeray’s were not, and 
-the famons ending to “ Vanity Pair” would be in its propel^ place at 
. the end of “ The Egoist.” This want of heart is a part of the price 
Mr. Meredith pays for his wit; but ho also suffers in another'way that 
damages his books as comedies not less than as novels. He puts his 
wit into the months of nearly eveiy one of his characters, ^ey are 
all there to sparkle, and in the act to destroy their individuality. 
They are introduced in lines so wise and pointed that at once they 
stand out as sharply defined human beings ; then they talk as the 
persons we had conceived could never talk, and so we lose grip of 
them. It is this that makes so many readers unable to follow th% 
story ; they never know when they have the characters. Each book 
is packed with wit as Eipton Thompson stuffed the cab with the stout 
lady who had fallen to his right arm at Bichmond. Diana is the 
author’s favourite heroine, lipcause she is the cleverest: he has a 
positive ill-will for the characters of his own creation who do not 
justify their existence by scintillating. There are few of ,them, but 
fiidiard Feverel’s friend, Bipton, is one : he is introduc^ for the 
sake of contrast, and so heartily does Mr. Meredith despise him that 
he calls him Thompson. Yet we know Bipton Thompson as we never 
get to know some of those who make a butt of him. “ The Pilgrim’s 
Scrip ” is a volume of aphorisms written by $ir Austin Peverel, but 
all his relatives, any one of his visitors, could have written it as 
well. Everybody talks ^grim’s Scrip. “ Singular,” says Bichard 
Peverel, “ she says just what my father said.” ' Unfortunately this 
is not singular. “ Now Mrs. Berry only put Lady Blandish’s thoughts 
in bad Engijsh;” if it were not for the bad English Lady Blandish 
might be talking. “ It’s my belief,” says Mrs. Mountstuart, in “ Hie 
Egoist,” “ that naturalness among the (jpmmon people has died out of 
the kingdom.” This seems to be Mr. Meredith’s opinion too. His 
common p(t>ple are as gifted as the girl in the fairy tale who dropped 
gold pieces every time she opened her mouth. Be thc^^^lpstidj^ 
Bcddiers, maidens, lovers, schoolboys, or philosophgrs, they muM flash. 
Ifo. Meredith sees to it that they are witty, as Mr. Hardy stands by 
Jhmomes of uncertain mind, as Mr. Payn insists on marryihg his 
heroes before they are one-aud-twenty. ' When two charactse’ia meet 
there comes the clash of anns, quick as an echo. 

Th^emale characters s^fler, 1 think, most. Bhoda Phpdng hitd 
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in ** Fftfry ”■ whidi oontains, too, a ^ron^erfial j^ore 

<4 aBomad^ girl, , are blood, bat^ despite the intboi^s snbtle 

.diatkiciaoiis, X cc^uoe the three sisters in “Emilia in Bagltuid.’’ 
Thejr speak with one veioe, and they reappear in other novels nn^ 
other, nt^es. Xhey are Mrs. Monotstnart and Lady Blandith, witii'. 
a. lew years added to their age; the reader sees no distinct per- ^ 
Bonality in their comedy speedies. They are only voices from bdiind 
ascrera. , . ” 

Thc^h Gammon’s stolidity in “ Bhoda Fleming” is amusing, Hr. 
Mer^ith’s rustics do not compare with Mr. Hardy’a ^They have more 
ift.conunon with the soulless animalB whom the aniSior of “ Mdialah ” 
offers as peasants. One who could eat hog “a solid hower” disapr 
pears in mist when he begins to talk metaphor. Were it not for 
his conversation Sir Lupin, the husband of Emmy, would be among 
the. boat conceived figures in “Diana of the Ciossways.” Sir Lupin 
.is an.i^e, foolish soldier, whose career, like that of Algernon Feverol, 

“ lay in his legs,” and he neglects his wife. An operation has to 
be performed on her, and while she is under the knife his sdf- . 
reproaches are most pathetic. The scene is the most touching in the 
iMok, and would be flawless were it not for the language Sir Lu]^ 
has to speak. This brainless warrior says of Diana, “ sh^comes out 
in blazing armour if you unmask her.” “If she were tb take fire, 
Troy’d be nothing to it.” Women “ are the devil— or he makes 
most.. use of them; and you must learn to see the cloven hoof under 
their petticoats if you’re to escape them. There’s no protection in 
being in love with your wife. I married for love ; I am — always 
have bera — ^in love with her; , and I went to the deuce. The music 
struck up, and away I waltzed.” A clever man would not talk so 
smartly if he were in torture ; a stupid man could not do it at any 
time. . ^ Lupin’s behaviour, in short, is as true to life as his lan- 
gimg(|^ false- to it. Nevertheless when, as soon as Emmy is ont of 
.dan|^, we see him waltzing off after another woman, we recognize a 
.type in him. He is in many ways so vividly drawn that in this case 
<we pass the wit by as mere quotations ftom Mr. Meredith. Mrs... 
Bfrry,; the soft-hearted London landlady in “ Bichard FevereJ,” is 
witt^ with the best of tiiem, but is chiefly interesting as showing 
.IJ^ni^s's influence. Mr. Meredith, who speaks of anotl^er stout lady 
-jSS.t'^e bosom,” mils Mis. .Berry “ the bunch of black satin,” and 
. he^y0li^j|iations over her husband’s fickleness might be dropped into 
V “ * A widow and not a widow, and haven’t got a name 

'.forint she* is in’, any dizonary. I’ve looked, my dear, an^.’ — tihe 
' ,/:j^pread pat her arms — * Johnson haven't got a name for me ! ’ ” 

Even Mr, Meredith’s boyU are prematnre wits. Crosqay, in “ The 
Bgoitt/' is “ a rosy-cheeked round-bodied rogue of a boy, who fell upcm 
steals .puddiz^ and defeated them.” His theory is tha| “girls 
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always kayo somotMng the matter with them to spoil a game.” ; In 
stich sentences a real boy is created, but, though only twelye, Crossjay's 
figures of s|^ech are woithy of his tutor — who is the Wilflped ^ .of 
“ Emilia in England and he philosophizes on boyhood and death 
like an eavesdropper at the study-door of Sir Austm PeVeireL 
Bichard Feverel in his boyhood is at times shadowy from this- fiame 
cause, but he is not meant to be an ordinary boy, and, in the fight 
between him and Ripton, Mr. Meredith’s humour overcomes Ms tnt. 
The scene is so inimitable that I cannot pass it by. Ripton has 
remarked tha^ his friend’s sentiments are girlish, “an^ofl^sive 
remark, rememberfng which, Richard, after they had borrowed a. couple 
of guns at the bailiff’s farm, and Ripton had fired badly, called his 
friend a fool.” 

Feeling that circumstances were making him look wonderfully like one, 
Ripton lifted his headland retorted defiantly ‘ I’m not ! ’ ” 

** This angry contradiction, so veiy uncalled for, annoyed Richard, who 
was still smaiting at the loss of his birds, owing to Bipton’s bad shot, and 
was really the injured party. He therefore bestowed the abusive epithet on 
Ripton anew, and with increase of emphasis. 

“ ‘You shan’t call me so, then, whether I am or not,’ says Ripton, and 
sucks his Ups. 

“This was becoming personal. Richard sent up his brows, and stared at 
his defier In instant. He then informed him that he certainly should call 
him so, and would not object to call him so twenty times. 

“ ‘ Do it, and see ! ’ returns Ripton, rocking on his feet and breathing 
quick. 

“ With a gravity of which only boys and other barbarians are capable, 
Richard went through the entire number, stressing the epithet to increase 
the defiance and avoid monotony, as he progressed, wdiile Kipton bobbed 
his head eveiy time in assent, as it were, to his comrade’s accuracy, and as a 
record for his profound humiliation. The dog they had witli them gazed at 
the extraordinary performance with interrogating wags of the tail. 

“Twenty times, duly and deliberately, Richard repeated the obnoxipus 
word^ If 

“At the twentieth solemn iteration of Ripton's capital short^ming, 
Ripton delivered a smart back-hander on Richard’s mouth.” 

Thackeray’s boys are not so genuine as these, nor even Trai^Ies. 
I would no\ give the scene of which this is a part for all ‘‘‘ Tom 
Brown’s School-days.” There is nothing of the kind to put beside it in 
contemxK>rary fiction, except the scene fn Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Sir Tom,” 
in which Jock commiserates the pretty Bice for being so plain^lcK^ngi 
Bice knocks him down. • ' ' 

Mr. Meredith’s most dramatic story is “ Richard Peverel^'^Here 
the wit^put into their mbuths does not take the colour out*of tie leading 
personages, because the Feverels are a w^itty family. Their appearll^ 
anoe' anywhere is like turning on the gasj for their conversatian Ijghi^ 
up their surroundings, but they are wits of difierent kinds j :and they 
seldom speak out of charac^r. Adrian, the Epicurean, is 
all malbers that do not rela^ to the stomach. When 
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tihat Hb biteatifiilfrowg wife did everything in her power to .make 
him d^fer the mama^^ Adrian shakes his head. he 

points Qnt> have|.^ved her head, for instance.” A memorable 
chaiacter, too, is Hipplas, who knows that 4a time comes to men when 
even the s^ng seems old ; and Sir Austin, who lives too much in 
his aphorisms ; and Bichard himself, whose ordeal the author follows 
grimly, yet with the serenity of a senior who has a large heart for the 
wild passions of youth. Mr. Meredith only gives himself the position 
of an onlooker. He sees the car of Juggernaut nearing Bichard, but, 
thoijigh he loves the lad, it is not his part to drag him away from the 
wheels^; there never was an author more determined to let his cha * 
raCters shift for themselves. These four wits clash like cymbals ; 
figures not to be forgotten if we met them separately, they stand out 
more forcibly in a group. Some of Richard's actions I cannot under- 
stand, such as his desertion of his wife immediate!)' after their m&rriage ; 
yet this is, to my mind, the most uniformly excellent of Mr. Meredith's 
books, the one I should most grieve to lose. It is less touching than 
“ Rhoda Fleming,” and less diverting than “ Evan Harrington,” which 
is the novel that should introduce readers to the author ; and Richard 
is not so striking a character as Beauchamp, the most interesting of 
Mr. Meredith's heroes. But the work is conceived in a grand spiriti 
and contains far more than its share of the lofty wisdom with which* 
^ifr. Meredith may go down to posterity. 

The three most outstanding figures in Mr. Meredith s gallery of 
poriraits appear, nevertheless, in other books. Sir Willoughby 
Patteme, the ‘‘ egoist,” is one : a psychological study so minute, witty, 
and yet kindly, is not to be got in the pages of any other novelist. 
Never before in comedy was there such a dissection of a heart. Sir 
Willoughby “ has a leg,” with brains in it, soul,” that “ walks 
straight into the heiu*ts*of women,” and the comedy show's that such 
tenants have no long lease of these habitations. Not even Gabriel 
Harvey, who was vexed when dogs put up a tail at him in passing, 
cub a more ridiculous figure at the hands of Tom Nash than Mr: 


Meredith makes of. the egoist. Sir Willoughby would like his wife 
to come to him out of an egg-shell, somewhat more astonished at 
things than a chicken, but as completely enclosed before he tapped 
the shell.” Ho is “ too proucf for ambition.” When he would make 
Clara dl^pise poetiy, he merely says that he is not a po^ The food 
he ei^yB the admiration he looks for in women's eyes. So long 
as hf^sburin, Wliitford, lives on the estate, he is loved as part of the 


egoist’B self, but if he leaves he becomes extinct, 
as reasonably demand to return to the tree.” 


A dead lej^ might 


. “ Beware of mariying ait egoist,” the egoist says solemnly to 
Clara ; but, when she asks to ^be released from her engagement, his 
mind cannot take her meaning ; as his Jiayicee she is a piece ^of his 
^^#hen she puts her request more plainly he talks inco- 
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herence. To complete his self-approval, he lookaj&r the conclu^ye 
accordant notes he loved on woman’s lips, the subservietit ha^ooy 
of another instniment desired by musicians w|pn they bave» .done 
their solo-playing.” > 

From Clara he flies for this music to Lmtitia, who has been a 
pleasant mirror to him all his days. If necessary for his self^adoration^ 
he will even make her his. “ There was one woman who boyjred to 
him to all eternity! He had inspired one woman with fte xoys- 
terionSj man-desired passion of self-abandonment, self-imnptolation.” 
The ladies who encircle him must be votive offerings. Fiif8in|^ that 
he must propose to Lsotitia, he does it in this way : — “ ' Freely 'and un- 
reservedly, as I ask you to give your hand, I offer mine. Yon are the 
mistress of Patterne Hall — my wife ! ’ ” Lmtitia, hovrever, in whose 
admiration he had such faith, does not know what love is, except 
that it is an empty dream.” 

** * Marriage, my deaiest . . . .’ 

“ * You are mistaken.* 

* I will cure you, my Lietitia. Look to me : I am the tonic. It is not 
common confidence, but conviction. I, my love, I.” 

** * There is no cure for what I feel, Sir Willoughby.* 

“ ‘ Spare me the formal prefix, I beg. You place your hand in mine, 
relying on me. I am pledged for the remainder. We end as we be^gan ; 
my request is for your hand — your hand in maiTiage.* 

‘ I cannot give it.* 

“ ^ To be my wife ! * 

** * It is an honour; I must decline it.* 

“ ‘ Are you quite well, Lietitia % * ** 

Then Sir Willoughby remembers that there arc times when a madness 
comfOs over women. He recovers his own reason to remind her that 
he is in her power, and sho promises not to divulge the proposal. 
Then he says grandly, ‘‘Permit mo to escort you upstairs.” He makes 
a last attempt to make Clara see him with his own eyes, bribing her 
father with pojt, for Dr. Middleton, a connoisseur, has been dining 
with a widow, and is of opinion that “ we have a class of manufacturing 
wine merchants on the watch for widows in this country.” Sir 
AVilloughby’s sisters plead for him, recalling how, when he was a 
child, “ he one day mounted a chair, and there he stood in danger, 
would not let us touch him because lie was taller than we, and we- 
were to gaze. Do you remember him, Tsieanor ? ‘I am the si^ pf 
the house ! * It was inimitable.” Even this reminiscence doc^ not 
soften Clara’s heart, and he has to grovel before Lastitia yieldj^j^Th^l^ 
he mounts his chair again. There is perhaps no stage 
-for Si%5Villoughby, yet it is a dismal thing that he shdbld be fbst .0 
the tibeatre. Mr. Meredith might adapt to the French whe:R^ 

wit gets its due. • . ^ ^ 

The countess in “Evan Harringtoh” is a Becky Shales l^ithout 
Becky's bohemianism. B(^cky, married to a SpaniA *ixoW?*na 9 ^ aad 
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made respectable for life. The stage in this book;^ erow^ed with 
eomie. eliaractera, not the leairt real being the cunntoss^ ihiter, the 
* in4|^aScent tailor, who dies in the first page, and yet pervades the 
story to the end. OthOT 'writers ha't^ attempted to interest the 
reader in characters kept out of sight, but never with such success as 
herel ' One gets to know old Mel so well that, meeting the countess 
at a dinner-party, ^ve could recognize his daughter. The countess’s 
admiratann.for the great man of whom the Fates in a sporting mood 
made a tailor, is intense, but she is so essentially his daughter that 
there are times >wheu society aspirations induce her to disown him. 
Comedy could not ^ much further than in the scene where Gh)ren, 
the tailor, boards the Joeasta to announce old Mel’s death to Evan and 
his sister, the countess. “ It’s a black suit, young man ! ” says Goren, 
“ It’a your father.” The moment is big with the fate of Harringtons, 
for there are fine people around to whom the countess has talked 
fancifully of her superior connections. Should Goren disclose the 
terrible secret of old Mel’s occupation, all will be over. “ I’m going 
down to-night,” continues Goren, “to take care of the shop. He’s to 
be buried in his old uniform. Yon had better come with me by the 
night-coach, if you would see the last of him, young man.” There is 
a queer silence, and . then the countess carries the situation with the 
superb cry, “ In his uniform ! ” Old Mel had been in the militia. 

To me Harry Hichmond’s father is Mr. Meredith’s most brilliant 
creation. What novelist has not worked the “adventurer”? In 
Dickens he is a low comedian or a heavy villain, coloured as only the 
most richly endowed imagination ever novelist, had could put on 
colour, idways warranted to draw laughter or a shudder. Thackeray’s 
Dairy Lyndon is a more enduring study, one of the author’s 
greatest triumphs, yet ^Roy Richmond is, I think, a greater. They 
arc in r^fferent worlds, and to compare them would bo folly. Barry, 
with aS his exaggerations, is the more time to life ; he is the adven- 
turer vulgarized till ho is human ; while Richmond, the fantastic, in 
fiction the “ greatest, meanest of mankind,” a dreamer of magnificent 
dreams, one who cannot bring his mind back to the present, is a 
comedy figure. This dweller in the., future is a strangely romantio 
conception from beginning to end onpis wonderful life, and bis death 
is not to be forgotten. The most tenderly pathetic scene in fiction 
is probably Colonel Newcome’s death, but the most impiesrive is the 
dealdt^nf Roy Richmond. Tragedy rings down the curtain. Roy’s 
mind gives way towards the end of the book, but the grand schemer 
breaks .out once again in anticipation of the home-coming of. Harry 
and his wife. They near the house to see it ipi flames. “ I perceived 
my father’s than, Tollingby,”*Harry writes, “ among the servants, and 
called him tc me ; others came, and, out of /a clatter of tongues, and 
all ^es feartblly askant at the wall of fire, ;we gathered that a great 
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reception had lijjen prepared for ns by my father ; lamps, lights in all 
the ro^ms, torcW in the hall^ illuminations along the windowB).,^re8 
of fireworks^ such a display as only he could have dreamed -The* 
fire had broken out at dusk/ from an explosion of fireworks at one 
wing and some inexplicable mismanagement at the other. But the 
house must have been like a mine, what with the powder, the torches, 
the devices in paper and muslin, and the extraordinary decorations 
fitted up to celebrate our return in harmony with my fathe^ fanqy.” 

We gathered from the subsequent testimony of men and womei^ of 
the household who had collected their wits, that my father must have 
remained in the doomed old house to look to the safety of my aunt 
Dorothy. He was never seen again ” All his bewildering life Boy 
had loved Dorothy. Thackeray admitted that when he had written a 
certain great scene in \ anity Pair he felt that it was genius. We 
are as far as ever fi^m a definition of genius, a word not to be lightly 
used, but there are some unmistakable instances of it, and I cannot 
think that Roy Richmond is not one of them. 

Of pathos of the quieter kind there is not much in Mr. Meredith’s 
works. The wit tends to wrap something round his heart ; it is not 
tears, but awe that he produces. The stamp of the University rnan is 
burned into him ; one vrould say that he is too fearful of the ‘‘ broad 
guffaw ” and deluge tears,” wore it not that now and again he plays 
for both and falLs. The drunken scene following the marriage in 

Richard Peverel ” is, I think, unworthy of the writer, and Clare’s diary 
in the same book is not so much pathelic as revolting., Clare is a girl 
who. has been forceid into marrying an elderly man, and when she dies, 
aged nineteen, of love for Richa^, her diary shows tJiat her passion 
for him began in her childhood. Jt is hardly conceivable that any 
young girl like Clare could have been so morbid ; but in any case 
dianes of this kind are best in the fire. The last of Clare is as sic^* 
ening as tlie death of Paul Dombey, though it should be noted that 
Mr. Meredith sins in this direction but once to Dickens’s score of times. 
He has, of course, only a* share of the humour that makes Dickens the 
delight of the world. Mr. Meredith’s landscapes are usually condensed 
into a sentence, which doubtless^ems mean to refulers who ao^e amaaed 
at the descriptive powert of JiaPsVilliam Black. ♦ Yet there are scores 
of passages as fine as this, taken from a love-scene so pretty, ;witty, 
and unreal that Lord Beaponsfield might have written it: ‘‘The tide 
of colour has ebbed from the upper sky. In the west the sea of sunken 
fire draws back : and the stars leap forth, and tremble, and retiris.l^fqj^ 
the advancing moon, who Mips the silver train of cloud from her shoul- 
ders, and, with her foot u^jwn the pine-tops, suiveys heaven*”, Theife 
are some fine scenic effecjts in “ JJmilia* in England,” but I think we 
shall look in vain tlirou^ contemporoiy fiction to match Mr. Hardy’s 
thunderstorm in “ Far fr^jm the Madding Crowd.” 
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Olmucer is certainly, our greatest escample of the' purely. oUective 
TrriW, Milton of 'iihe;eui[]gective, Shakspeare of the cibinbixiatio||^. ' Mr. 
MeretHlSt is much leas sul^ective thauhe seems. He is nndraauajtic for 
the same reason as Mr. Browning : their characters do not speak as- 
they would speak in real life ; but Mr. Browning gives them his own 
ideas to utter, while Mr. Meredith only lends them his wit. The cha- 
racter is merely Mr. Browning’s mouthpiece, a middleman between • 
thf^aitt^ and the public ; -but Mr. Meredith’s own views on any 
snclsct are not to be gathered from what the beings of his creation 
say. Even Sir Austin Beverel is no mere excuse for letting the author' 
ta^. . Frequently Mr. Meredith smiles at the “ Pilgrim’s Scrip,” and he 
suffers Adrian openly to jeer at it. “ 'Not an aphorism,” is Adrian’s reply 
when he is asked if he has heard frpm Sir Austin lately. Despite the 
wisdom of the “ Pilgrim’s Scrip,” too, it leads the baronet astray. On the 
whole, the scrip can only be taken as Mr. Meredith's wdth this important 
limitation — ^that he knows how much is lost in condensing life into a few 
sentences. Some of the aphorisms are merely clever, and so not to be 
mentioned with others, which go to the joot of things, and lay bare a 
mind standing above the pettiness of the world, acquainted with it but 
not^'seored by it, sorrowful for humanity’s weaknesses, but a lover of the 
’good that is in it still. This is the Shakspeorean mood. “ All great 
thoughts,” says one of the finest aphorisms, “ come from the heart.” It, 
is from the heai't that Mr. Meredith speaks whqn he says : “ Who rises 
from prayer a better man, his prayer is answered.” Wit, which does not 
reside in the heart, is responrable for some of the aphorisms about woman, 
as ; “ I expect that woman will be the last thing qivilized by man or 
man grows, woman does not or “Alas ! that in c;i]amity woman cannot 
stitch';” or “ Who can say when he is not walking a puppet to some 
woman ?” or even “ Young men (ake joy in nothing so much as the 
thinking women angels, and nothing sours men of e.x])erience more than 
knowing that all are not quite so,” which is at least an improvement 
<m Chamibrt’s “ Wlioever is not a misanthropist at forty can never have 
loved mankind.” Mr. Meredith scales greater heights in the lover's 
petition, “ Give me purity to be worthy the good in her, and grant her 
patience to reach the good in me ; ” and there is noble passion in this 
outburst against the wild oats theor^ “ Oh women, women, who like, 
aiid will have for hero, a rake ! how soon are you not to learn that you 
have ’taken bankrupts to your bosoms, and that the putrescent gold that 
attracted you is the slime of tiro Lake of Sin?” “ Wherefore,” the 
Pilgrixii queries, “wild oats are only of one gender?” How much 
greater is this than the flash in the pan that suggested it ? — “ The 
'danger of a little knowledge of things is disputable, but beware the 
Uttie knowledge of oneself.” * “ Tlie liar must eat his lie : the devil’s 
mouthfulr” “ For this reason so many fall from God, who have attained 
to Him ; that they cling to Him with their weakness, not with their 
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irtrength.” The oewaiid among us is “ he who sneen at the failings 
ofhunibity.” 

In this paper I have confined myself to Mr. Meredith’s prose Wotks, 
and I believe they will outlive his poetry. As to how many genera- 
tions will go down to, I diall make no predictions. Mr. Stevw- 
son, with the audacity of a generous spirit chafing at the comparative 
neglect which has been the lot of .his master, calls “ Rhoda Flemtog 
the “ strongest thing in English letters since Shakspeare ^psd. I 
^ only say that Mr. Meredith is one of the outstanding men of 
letters since the Elizabethan age, and that, without dethroning Scott, 
he is among the great English writers of fiction. We have a novelist 
of genius with ns still. The others had their failings as he has, and, 
if the future will refuse to find room for so many works as he offers 
it, one may question whether it will accept theirs. To say that he is a 
wit is not to pronounce the last word. He is the greatest of the wits, 
because he is greater than his wit. 

J. M. Babrie. 
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I F I were asked to point out the man best entitled at this moment 
^to the pity of his fellow-beings, I should certainly name the 
editOT of Zadkiel’s Prophetic Almanac.” Poor wight ! In liis hands, 
he conceives, are the issues of Peace and War ! Here we are draw- 
ing near the eve of a New Year’s Day. We are all on the look-out' 
for his soothsayings about the prospects of 1889, Peace or War? 
To be sure, the Prophet may get over his diflSculty by an oracular ^ 
dodge. Give the spoilt child what he asks,” he may say, “ and we 
shall have a quiet house.” By all means ; but what if the cliild is 
crying for the moon ? 

From the days of the Grand Monarque to the time of the Third 
Napoleon the motto of* oveiy tVench ruler has invariably been : 

Quand la France est satisfaite le Monde est tranquil.” The question, 
therefore, is, as it ever was : What will satisfy France ? What ails, at 
this moment, Europe’s en/arU terrible ? But the answer, if you believe 
France herself, is just now easy enough : All that France for the present 
dspires to is merely the final achievement of the Eifiel Towfer. France 
is bent on peace. Pa^s is next year to be the Plain of Shinar. 
There will be a gathering of nations in that cosmopolitan city, with 
the World’s Mart, and a universal language, and in the centre of it 
all ** a tower whose top may reach unto heaven.” There will be an 
International Exhibition bringing together all the tribes of mankind 
scattered upon the face of the whole world,” and putting for ever 
an end to all chances of woi* and revolution. 

Why should France’s benevolent advances be declined ? It never 
required much pressure to induce the people of both continents to 
flock to the French capital. , There never yet was an Exhibition that 
did not bring grist to t^e lo^l of every shop in the Boulevards, of 
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every hotel, in the Bue'Biroli. Why, then, ail the hesitati^ and uiis- 
giring in this instaioce? ' Why this disposition t^dtead Gallos et 
dona ferSnteB ” ? It is because the invitation is to an Ezhibitioh ttnd 
mnething more. It is because 1880 is to be a commemoration of 
1780 — ^becanse France is calling on all nations to join her in the cele- 
brati^ of that great cataclysm which was to usher in the millennium 
upon earth, but which, whatever good it may have done'to the rest of 
the world, had no other results for France herself than to tmfit her 
. either for the establishment of good social order, at home or for the 
enjoyment of a sound, durable peace abroad. 

That France, with a view to inspire confidence, should refer to the 
era which led to the Reign of Terror and the Napoleonic invasions 
may seem strange enough. 1789 merely opened the revolutionary 
period : what surety is there that 1889 may close it ? what cer- 
tainty that* it may not, on the contrary, be the beginning of a new 
series of centennial convulsions ? In varions periods of her history, . 
no doubt, “ France was sick, and France a monk would be ; '^'and she 
may possibly be in such a frame of mind now. But it may also happen, 
as it invariably happened before, that, on her recovery, claustral life 
lose all uLiraction for Franco. For well or ill, France is iillthe 
^nds of her doctors — ^her politicians — who aw not to bo brought to 
jvree on any imaginable method of cure. 

Gk>od, bad, or indifferent, however, as thesi* practitioners may bo, 
^ance is unquestionably welcome to her own government; the 
government of her own making ; the government she best deserves. 
But there is no reason why, because one fox has lost his tail, all other 
foxes should cut off theirs — no reason why, because France has for 
a hundred y(»rs tried every form of democracy and autocracy, other 
countries should follow her through every phage of her monarchic and 
anarchic experiments. 

What avails it to cry Peace ! Peace ! when there is no peace, espe- 
cially in the heart of France ? The French, it seems, are the only 
people in the world who have not the courage to avow themselves 
quished. Even if at any .time they are brought to admit that they, 
were worsted, that in any game their stakes were lost, they seem to 
find it impossible to rest till they “ havq their Revenge.” 

Vengeance on the English for Waterloo ! Vengeance for S5dan oh 
the Germans ! And' be it observed that the mere contracting d new > 
debts does not cancel the old ones. In her vindictive designs Frahbe 
does not follow the golden rule which is recommended to men in their 
amorous adventures : she does not take care to be ‘‘ off with the' old 
hiahred before she' is on with the new.” H(‘r capacity lor ijl-will 
knows no bounds ; she has a bone to pick wit|i all and each of hW 
neighbours, and soonest, as a rule, with the nearest. 

That, in spite c^this, France may not venture, either mngle-bti&ded or 
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even with the help of Russia, to engage in any rash enterprise likely 
to lead to a general European war may be readily believed. She is 
aware that she will have to reckon with Bismarck, and she is no more 
likely to forget for many years the lesson she received from him 
in 1870 than she was able to recover from the blow inflicted by 
Wellington in 1815. 

At the utmost she may only attempt to reach her goal by rounda&ut 
ways. She maji bo content to fly at humbler game — ^to strike the 
saddle when she fears to touch the steed. Before she deals with her 
“ hereditarj^ foes” she will pick a quarrel with her ^‘natural allies,” 
her ‘‘ Latin sisters ” — ^with Spain and Italy, and more especially 
with this latter, where she apparently hopes to meet with the 
feeblest resistance. But in any attempt of this nature she must 
proceed with great circumspection and prudence ; she must contrive to 
draw her weaker neighbour into a field of contention In which the two 
mighty German Powers may not deem themselves either bound by the ^ 
compact of the “ Triple Alliance ” or called upon by their immediate 
interest, and by the sense of their own security, to interfere in behalf 
of thijir Italian confederate. 

The mutual jealousies and inveterate rancours evinced by Italian 
and French Ministers in all their diplomatic relations may appear no 
less puzzling than disquieting to those who do not sufficiently care to ' 
refer effects to causes — ^who do not consider that the real, the great, 
the mortal offence given to France by Italy was simply the fact of 
this latter coming into existence ; that it was by her aspiration to 
become a nation that Italy awakened in Germany ,the long-dormant 
instinct of nationality ; that it was the formation of a new Italian 
kingdom which suggested the scheme of a reconstruction of the old 
German Empire, 

It had taken France little less than four centuries of crafty as well 
as violent aggressive policy to reduce the nations east of the Rhine 
and south of the Alps to the condition of mere “ geographical expres- 
sions ” — ^to re-cast and modify the map of Europe till sh^ France, 
alone should be the centre of a system of small and emulous planetary 
bodies, all obedient to her attraction, and shining by her reflected 
light. That work of consummate wisdom and unscrupulous violence 
which began with Louis XI. and was followed up by aspiring Sove- 
reigns and intriguing priests, the work of Francis I. and Henri 
Quatre, of Richelieu and Mazarin, the rearing of the rampant French 
iponarchy of Louis XIV. and the Napoleons, is now all at once over- 
thrown, succumbing to the superior genius of a sub- Alpine and to tlie 
stronger character of a Srandenburgian statesman — of Cavour and 
Bismarck. ^The time was whefi not one cannon could be fired in 
Europe without the good pleasure of the autocrat enthroned in the 
Tuileries.” But the office of doorkeeper of Janus’a temple, which up 
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to late times was filled by an imperial dweller on the banks of the 
Seine, has now devolved on that long-headed Chancellor on the sands 
of the Spree, who, in his capacity of “ .l3go et Ilex mens ” ®(be that 
Rex an old warrior in his ninetieth year or a gallant prince barely one- 
third of that age), has since 1861 made his own will tho law of the 
civilized world, reducing France to the condition of a second-rate 
Power, and compelling her to renounce those provinces of the Vosges 
on which Germany holds her tight grasp of “ eighteen army corps and 
forty-two millions of subjects.” 

It will be long before France feels equal to the task of breaking 
up Bismarck's edifia*. Nor, as we have hinted, can she hope for 
better success by a previous attack on the less stately and apparently 
less solid structure of Cavour by trying, as she' did in former cam- 
paigns, to find her vray to the Danube or the Elbe by a march along 
the vale of the Po. Neither in Germany nor in Italy could France 
venture on a war of conquest, or contemplate a permanent occupation 
of Turin or ]\[ilan any more than of Vienna or Berlin.* Our age is 
not favourable to any country’s I’emoval of its neighbour’s landmarks. 
Even Germany, at the close of a defensive and gloriously victorious 
war, by her re-annexation of Alsace-Lorraine professed only to ‘‘ conio 
By her own,” and any trespass on undeniably alien territory was 
effected on the specious pretext of a rectification of military fron- 
tiers.” Even Russia may in our days be acquitted of any immediate 
and immoderate acquisitive designs. She could not be so mad as 
really to covet the possession of Constantinople or to meditate an 
invasion of India. What, perhaps, she really wants is an outlet into 
the open seas — perhaps Salonica in the riigman ; perhaps Bassora or 
some other port in the Persian Gulf. But, for the attainment of such 
desirable objects, even Russia, with a hundred millions of subjects and 
three millions of soldiers, would hesitate to go to w ar ; even Russia is 
aware that manoeuvring will always avail her better than fighting. 
She trusts to the address of her >vily diplomatists, and still more to 
tho apall^y and supineness, to the selfishness and mutual jealousy, 
to the glaring incapacity of Western politicians, ever ready to play into 
her own hands. 

I'hough more impetuous and rcckjess, France also has, since Sedan, 
learnt to look before she leaps. Statesmen like M. Plocjuet and M. 
Goblet are not likely to emulate the? exploits of Charles VIII., of 
Francis I., of Bonaparte. Even President Camot, though the grand- 
son of the organisateur de la metoire^ is not so rash as to draw the 
sword dHun cceur liger. It is with other weapons than cannons and 
bayonets that Republican France contrives now to carry on hostilities 
with Italy. Between those two countries there is, and there has been 
for these last eighteen years, an interchange of notes and protocols, 
of pamphlets and leading articles, a war of words which has broken 
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no bones, but which has certainly not' enhanced the opinion other 
nations entertained of the decorum and self-respect of either of the 
conf adding parties. 

It will take many years before impartial history undertakes to 
reconcile the conflicting versions those two Latin sisters give of the 
various subjects of their mutual complaints and recriminations. 
Prance, we all know, taxes the Italians with the black ingratitude an^ 
breach of faith by which they requited the French blood shed for 
them at Solferino, to which they owed their existence as a nation, not 
only closing their ears to the outcry of France prostrate after the 
disaster of S^dan, but even profiting by her dire distress to seize that 
Eomo the gates of which were, by M. Rouher’s peremptory decree, 
Foil Ever ’’ to be shut and barred against them. But, for their own 
part, tho Italians contend that their ind(3pendeni'^ was as much tlio 
work of Germany at Sadowa as of Franco at SDlferino; that their 
neutrality between those two benefactors was imposed upon them by 
the sense of strict justice, as well as by a variety of other political, 
financial, and military considerations. They urge that, for her share 
in tho work of their emancipation, France received in Savoy and Nice 
the p((f/ment .a/ie had havgained for ; also that she repented what she 
had done, and strove.* to the utmost to undo it by standing up for thef 
Bourbon at the siege of Gaota,and more signally by her championship,* 
at Aspromonto aiid Montana, of that Papal temporal power which 
was at all times the main obstacle to the fulfilment of Italy^s high ' 
destinies. 

I^'hore is no doubt that at the time of their uAification, and ever 
since, the Italians had to submit at the hand of France to such snubs 
and humiliations, to such incessant pricks of the pin, as tliey could 
hardly have failed — had their power been on a jjar with their will — 
to requite, if not by tho thrusts of their swords, at least by tho stabs 
of their daggers. 

We need hardly mention the Peace of Villafranca ; the surrender by 
Austria to Franco of that Venetia which had been won for them by 
I*russia ; the iwesencc and attitude of tlie French frigate Orinofine at 
Civita Vecchia ; tlie squabbles and intrigues of a double discordant 
French diplomatic establishment in tlie new capital o£. the Italian 
kingdom, perpetuating and envenoming the ill-blood between the 
Quirinal and the Vatican — all tho petty affronts, the chicanes, the 
which the offended could not be expected to forget as 
rc?adily and heartily as the offender. 

But a far deeper and less curable wound on Italian pride was 
inflicted by France’s coup-de-main upon Tunis ; by that dog-in-the- 
manger policy by which the f^rench Republic,^ still labouring under 
the indigestion brought on by her boa-constrictor repast of Algeria, 
proceeded to swallow, one after another, the North African provinces 
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bordering on the ill-defined limits of that vast colony, east and west, 
when she could and should so much better have advanced her material 
interest, and shown her good nature to so much greater advantage, had 
she asked her Latin neighbours, the “ sister nations ” (Italy on one 
side, and Spain with Portugal ou the other), to make common cause 
with her, and come in as partakers of that Barbaresque feast of which 
^,there was so much more than enough to satisfy the earth-hunger of 
^all of them. 

The conquest of Tunis — undertaken for the mere purpose of spiting 
the Italians, and carried out by a series of false pretences and equivo- 
cations which sank modern diplomacy to a depth of profligacy never 
reached hitherto — ^was on the part of Prance one of those faxdU which 
the most subtle of French statesmen denounced as “ more unpardon- 
able than a crimc!^ Had Italy promptly and manfully stood up for the 
independence of that Regency, thereby incurring the chance of a war 
with France, the consequences might no doubt have been very serious, 
yet hardly less grievous than those arising from the long succession of 
blunders in which Italy for her own part w'as involved, when urged 
to demand “ Vengeance for Tunis ! ” and advised to seek at Tripoli, 
at Assab, at Massawa, or any spot on the North or East African coast, 
some compensation for such diminution of her maritime ascendency 
as was entailed upon her by her expulsion from what had always 
been looked upon as her most valuable commercial settlement in the 
Mediterranean. 

To this tame forbearance and submission of Italy to the doings of 
high-handed France there must now probably be an end. Italian 
acquiescence under wanton French provocation was owing to the policy 
to which the Left or Radical, the Rattazzi party, had wedded them- 
selves whilst acting in opposition to the , Right or Moderate, the 
Minghetti Government. When, after Rattazzi s death, the men of the 
Left (Depretis, Cairoli, Nicotera, Orispi, and others) came into office, 
in 1876, they found themselves, both politically and diplomatically, 
committed to French ideas — politically, to ultra-democratic and semi- 
republican principles and measures ; diplomatically, to the substitution 
of a French alliance for the friendly relations and enfmte cordiale which 
the Conservative (La Marmora, Rigasoli, and Minghetti) Cabinets 
had consistently endeavoured to contract with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. 

It was not long, however, before the leaders of the Left, invested 
.now with the responsibilities of power, saw, as it frequently happens. 


good reason to modify some of their most advanced opinions, and 
strove, so far as it was practicable, to retrace their steps. Their Bills 
for the establishment of popular sovereignty — i.e., Mob Rule — stopped 
somewhat short on the brink of the abyss of universal suffrage. And 
as to their management of foreign affairs, they found it impossible 
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any longer dumbly to put up with the slaps in the face that France 
almost daily administered to them. They perceived that that Power’s 
anim idity to them was implacable, and that any tender of good-will 
on their part would be met with the taunt which Louis XII. 
answered the envoys of the Genoese when that republic sued for his 
protection on tho terms of acknowledged sovereignty : “ Vous vous 

donnez ^ moi, et moi je vous donne an diable.” The d 1, in this 

case, was Bismarck ; France had only herself to blame if she had by ^ 
main force thrown Italy into the arms of the Germans. 

After the occupation of Tunis, France had, of course, no longer one 
friend left in Italy. But if the loss of Tunis was a grievance to the 
Italians, the remedy the Radical Administration devised by landing 
at ^lassawa was only an aggravation of the evil. By their expedition 
to tliat African port they placed themselves in an imjjasse where it 
became questionable whether all the sympathy of Fugland, or even all 
the power of Germany, would ever enable them to advance or recede 
with safety and honour. The sad truth is that, though the Italians 
are politicians by instinct, their statesmen are deficient in that know- 
ledge, experience^ and temper that go to the formation of real y 
practical rulers of men. There is not, and there indeed can hardly j 
yet be, a governing class formed in that new State ; and the men of j 
the Left, tho Premier, Depretis, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, I 
IMancini, at whose suggestion the Massawa campaign was undertaken, I 
knew probably no more of the geograj)hical, historical, or political 
conditions of the East Coast of Africa than they did of the history of 
tho extinct volcanoes of the moon. 

And so little did they rely on the diplomatic capabilities of *the 
untried men of their own set that they had successively to look 
among their political adversaries of the Riglit — to Corti, Maffci, and 
Robilant — for a Minister who could extricate them from the tanglo 
in which their own rashness and incapacity had involved their 
relations with foreign Powers. 

Upon the death of Signor Depretis, however, the Government of 
Italy, a little more than a twelvemonth ago, came into the hands of 
the only real ma?i of the Left — the man who from the outset seemed 
destined to win tho confidence, of all parties, and who already, as 
Minister of the Interior, had immediately gained a decisive ascend- 
ancy over his colleagues and over the chief of the Cabinet himself. 

That man was Francesco Crispi. He w^as, however, hardly installed 
in his office, in 1877, when he was hurled from it by a criminal charge 
(of bigamy) which was never disproved, and which could not so soon 
bo forgotten. In him Italy seems now to have found the man of the 
situation, aij[d his name has in ho short a time become as well known 
throughout Europe as it had already been for many years in his own 
country. 
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Signor Crispi is a native of Sicily, and he bears in his somewhat 
rugged countenance the traces of that dark, hot Sai*acenic blood which 
still inns in the veins of so many of the islanders his countrymen, 
and keeps up within them an energy which one would vainly look for 
among the descendants of the Hellenic settlors of Campania and 
Magna Grsocia. like the mountaineers of Abruzzo and Calabria, the 
natives of Sicily, and especially of the western districts of the island, 
are 1 ooked upon as Southerners, but by no means as Neapolitans. 
Crispi was a patriot long before he dreamt of becoming a statesman. 
An exile since 18 18, ho formed his character in the hardening school 
of adversity, and made the best of his banishment, being a traveller, 
at first from necessity and from choice in the sequel. In Malta and 
in England he becaim' acquainted with men and things, and was for 
several years an earnest student of British social and political institu- 
tions. In the Gar;baldian campaign of 1860 he played the same 
jDart as his countryman, old Giovanni da Procida, the hero of the 
Sicilian Vespers of 1282. Like him, Crispi laid out the ground for an 
insurrectional movement with such address and pertinacity that to 
him quite as much as to the red-shirted warrior himself the victory 
of the ‘‘ Thousand of Marsala ” has, by universal consent, been 
Ifairly ascribed. 

That such a man can bo relied ui)on for unswerving strength of 
^ill and indomitable temper no one need doubt ; and it was probably 
^)y his discovery of a character akin to his own that Prince Bismarck, 
^ who had seen Crispi in England and elsewhere, showed a disposition 
to enter wdth him* into a moi*e intimate intercourse than he had 
encouraged with any other Italijin statesman, no raattc^r of what party. 
By twice asking Crispi to a UtcMv-Utc interview with him in his owm 
residence, the Prince seemed to hint that he Jiad found in Crispi the 
man he wanted. 

Signor Crispi, for his own part, soon perceived that the Republican 
Government of France was not to be pacified by submissiveness. In 
that war of petty vexatious ehiqnemindcs ; in that undignifickl inter- 
change of ill-humour, which assumed every day a more pointed cliaractor; 
in those awkward frontier incidents ; in those bloody street brawls of 
sailors and artisans in the streets of Paris, Marseilles, and other 
localities : in that war of tariffs which put an end to honest trading 
enterprise merely for the benefit of “unlimited” contraband com- 
panies ; finally, in the outrageous language of the blackguard Press 
on either side, which (were it not for the callousni'ss to all gentlemanly 
feelings consequent on the democratic notions of “ liberiy, equality, 
fraternity ”) would lead to incessant international duels— in all that 
ignoble sparring without gloves of these “Latin sisters” the new 
Italian Premier seemed determined to show France that “ two can 
play at one and the same game.'* 
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As an old journalist, however. Signor Orispi was aware that in the 
mere shedding of printers’ ink France must have a decided advantage, 
inasmuch as the French hardly know any other language than their 
own, and read no other than French papers, while, on the other side, 
the Italians have little else to read on their cafe tables than the Figaro^ 
the Gouulois^ and other French prints, fi*om which they borrow what- 
ever little knowledge they have of Jinything, and which hold up the 
only mirror they ever see of themselves, by far the greatest number of 
their halfpenny sheets being below contempt, and hardly readable at 
home or abroad. 

To make up for this absence of journalistic champions. Signor 
Crispi came to a resolution to take all the fighting upon himself ; 
and the Notes which he sends out as circulars to his King’s repre- 
sentatives abroad are couched in that plain, direct, and positive, but 
at the same time not unfrequently acrid and trenchant language with 
which able editors are apt to carry on their arguments. He has taken 
his diplomatic style from Prince Bismarck’s chancelleries and, to begin 
with, he follows his leader in that bold innovation which emancipated 
the Foreign Office in other countries from the use of the French as 
the tmicersal laiu/uagc in their international correspondence in sub- 
stitution for the Latin that answered the same purpose in the Middle 
Ages. For many years the German Chancellor had deemed it expe- 
dient to convey his mind to his neighbours in his own strong Teutonic 
idiom, thus throwing upon his correspondents the burden of trans- 
lation, and disavowing any responsibility that might arise either from 
accidental or wilful misconstruction. For we all know that by trans- 
lating the French word demande/r into the English demanding (instead 
of ashing forj or requesting') an explanation, a bungling interpreter, in 
one instance, very nearly brought about a quarrel between the White 
House and the Tuileries Cabinets. 

Of course the Italian as well as the German Ministers well knew 
that, by referring the clerks of the French Foreign Office to their 
Ollendorff, they gave these worthies as well as all their countrymen an 
offence which they would not soon forgive, but which could 'hardly be 
made into a casm helU. For the privilege France enjoyed of making 
all nations go through her grammar, hei*s4f all the time learning none, 
was not grounded on established right or written do'A n in any treaty. 
It had simply arisen from the complacency and courtesy shown hy 
civilized people to the nation which had for centuries taken the lead in 
eveiy branch of material and intellectual development, and especially 
in matters of Yashion and social polish and refinement. 

* It was Crispi’s as well as Bismarck’s purpose to make France know 
her own place ; to take her* down a peg or two from the height to 
which her neighbours’ good-Mtured consent^ no less than her own 
conceit, had raised h^r ; to adnse her to take^ rank at least on a foot- 
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ing of equality with nations which had on atrial shown themselves as 
good as she was. 

“ AVhy should not Prance,” they reasoned, bo as morally gr^at in 
adverse as she was in propitious circumstances ? Why should she not 
have the courage to avow herself vanquished ? She had at Trafalgar 
to yield to England the empire of the seas ; she had at S6dan to give 
up to Germany her supremacy as a military Power. But what of it ? 
Have not other nations met with the same vicissitudes ? Had they 
not to surrender towns and provinces like stakes at the end of a losing 
game ? Was not, for instance, Germany robbed of Strassburg in 1681 ? 
Well ! what of it ? She regained it a hundred and ninety years later, 
and she won Metz to boot. But Germany knew that it was not by 
fretting, but by fighting, that a nation can restore its fortunes. Slie 
did not fill the world with her grievances ; she made no parade of lu^r 
wounded susceptibilities ; she simply bided her time ; she endured and 
hoped, and kept her powder dry. She referred effect to cause ; she 
healed the divisions which had opened the gaps in her armour. And 
she did not renew the contest till compactness had mcacle her invul- 
nerable, till she regained in her union the strength which could 
insure her victory ? 

“Why could not France condescend to take a lesson from her 
enemy? — a lesson of long-suffering, resignation, and silence ?” 
P/ince Bismarck and Signor Criapi seem determined that France, 
whether sho will or not*, shall learn such a salutary lesson. 'I'he 
alternative they hold out to her is “to fight or be quiet.” And so 
long as the difficulty, is limited to a mere game oihmff, Italy, with 
two great empires to back her, seems in a position to give her Latin 
sister “ a Boland for an Oliver.” 

But it is Impossible to foresee to what extent this bad blood 
between two such ill-matched adversaries as France and Italy may bo 
carried without leading to at least a partial outbreak. There is hanlly 
an open ground, hardly a close list, on which their thousand and one 
quarrels may not be settled by a fair international duel. Italy, let ns 
hope, would be strong enough to stand her ground willi honour on her 
own Alpine frontier. But sho is vulnerable at all other points, both 
by land and sea. The mere rumour thjit a sudden attack on Spezia 
could bo contemplated was sufficient to warn the Boman War Office 
to place at once that most important naval station above, imminent 
danger. But there is hardly a bay or creek along the whole extent 
of Italian coast, either of the mainland or of the islands, where a town 
may not be bombarded, or the landing and lodging of a considerable 
force may not bo effected with impunity. Nor can the Italiail rulers 
be tranquil as to the probable result of a naval engagement, for they 
could not afford — hardly survive — ^anotljjBr Lissa. 

What Prance might be tempted to try is, not a deliberate campaign 
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against Italy, but simply a sudden and smart coupnie^iain^ to humblo 
> that country before her big allies should have time, or deem it worth 
thel:* While, to come to her rescue. “ Prappez fort et frappez vite ! ” is 
French tactics ; aud “ Woe to the conquered ! ” is the universal rule. 
Were the blow struck, Bismarck might consider himself bound ‘‘to 
defend, but not to avenge, his ally ; " and the matter would bo referred 
to a Conference, where the vanquished would be made to go through 
the Oaudine Porks. A stick to beat a dog is soon found, and, for want 
of a better, there is always at hand the pastoral staff of the Bishop 
of Rome.® It will at all times be good policy for a French statesman 
to claim for his country the rights and duties of the “ eldest daughter 
of the Church.’* “ On est Caiholique en Prance,” said a cUqjlovfate who 
well knew the humours of his country, “ mcme quand on est sansHudotte 
et Septcinh'vseur.^' Louis-Philippe in 1832, and Louis-Napoleon 111. 
in 1862 and 1867, have shown how by a sleight uf hand at Ancona 
or Civita Vecchia a son of Charlemagne may hold sway at Rome. 
And we may see how, even by the bare assumption of the title of 
“ Protectress of the Holy Plact\s,” the France of our days contrives to 
force her own Jesuits into the place of the Italian Franciscans both 
in the missions of the Levant and the Far Fast, with serious dis- 
Inrbance of the public peace, but with the full connivance and the 
ready blessing of the infatuated Pope. 

The world has seen many wonders, but the greatest surely would 
be that of a war of the Cross, on behalf of the Roman High-priest, 
waged by France at the head of the Papal Zouaves of Catholic 
Christendom, on the very centenary of that Revolution which set up 
the “Goddess of Reason,” and hardly a score oi years after 'that 
Commune which threw down its gage of battle by the slaughter of an 
archbishop and his priests, 

• Notwithstanding her natural and salutary dread of Bismarck and 
of the Triple Alliance, it may yet bo on the cards that France 
should play the part of the “ wicked fairy ” at the hundredth anni- 
versary of that Revolution to which she is so earnestly asking the 
attendance of all her European neighbours, and that she may begin 
by quarrelling with such of the weakest among them as are still 
throwing cold water on her^ invitation. France’s intentions, the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs tells us, “ are friendly and pacific. 
Her armaments are purely (icfetmccy and while other nations are astir 
with intent, as it seems, to attack France, or to ward off an attack 
from her, she alone remains calm and impassive, seeking no adventures 
and mhuliv/f hSr ovm husimssr 

This sounds reassuring. But, alas ! France’s business is rather ex- 
tensive, and her commercial d^ents are everywhere and very peremp- 
tory, and both herself and her neighbours are playing with very 
formidable double-edged tools, M. Goblet’s peaceful assurances might 
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have great weight if it could bo hoped that lie and his colleagues, or 
other men of their own way of thinking, might long bo guiding the 
destinies of their country ; that they might still live as Minist^Srs to 
close, if indeed they have the good fortune to open, that Exhibition 

the very name of which has been ])ut forth under such ominous 

auspices. So long as Franco and Italy, with the rest of the world, 

are under the control of sane* men, one may hope for the best, but 

there are also madmen to be reckoned wnth ; and if these get the 
upper hand, that cautious policy by which the European Powers have 
long been and are still manoeuvring, each of them to throw on their 
opponents the odium of tlu' murderous initiative, will cease to act as a 
restraint^upon their W'orst instincts. 

What seems certain is that, in the event of a war, the first 
and most eager to fly at each other's throat will bo the two Latin 
sisters. 

The uneasiness to which the mustering of the French naval 
forces at Toulon and th(^ cruise of the Italian ironclad squadron into 
Grech waters had given rise in the early part of this month has by 
this time (September 20) in a great measure abated. Between tw'O 
fleets sailing, the one to the western, the other to the eastern end of 
the Mediteiranean, a hostile encounter need hardly be immediately 
apprehended ; and it w^ould seem idle to ascribe to malice prepeme 
/ those somewhat too frequent clumsy collisions, in the latest of which, 
at the Canary Islands, the French steamer La France ran down the 
Italian Sad-Anicrica^ a much smaller steamer, with a loss of life to 
the l&tter of several scores of her crew and passengers. 

It seems, besides, that after Signor Crispi’s visit to Prince Bismarck 
at Friedrichsruh and liis meeting with Count Kalnoky at Eger, M. 
Goblet has spoken his last word a1x)nt those futile consular squabbles 
at Florence and Massawa to which the French Minister alone ever 
attached any serious importance. And mcanw'hile the Gri*at Powders 
are satisfied with their usual harmless autumnal playing .at soldiers ; 
and Pr(*sidont Carnot, with his attendant Prime ]\Iinist(T, M. Floquet, 
is siivtiqmtfj the provinces with assurances that the reign of the pacific 
avoralH has for ever put an end to the^ empire of the fire-breathing 
charlatan Ccmerals. 

The weather-glass, in short, is for the moment “ set fair ” in Europe. 
There is, nevertheless, no abatement in the mutuial ill-will between 
those two unnatural Latin sisters, France and Italy. The language 
of the Press on either side is more than ever virulent, and the rancour 
is shown in those saviigcj and even murderous outbreaks ’between 
Irenfch and Italian working-men, of *W'hich recent instances have 
occurred at Boubaix, Mantes, and other Northern industrial districts, 
as well as at Marseilles, Cette, and in those other Southern localities 
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where Italian, and especially Piedmontese and Genoese, immigrants 
were wont for centuiies to be received with open arms ; the hospitable 
Pi’-utee of those days learning from aliens the rudiments of that silk 
trade of which she is now the mistress, and need fear no competitiwi — 
a clear evidence that the present hatred of Italy and the Italians in 
the adjoining country arises not so much from trade jealousy as from 
that international animosity which has spread from the highest to the 
lowest ranks. 

At this rate are we advancing towards that universal millennium of 
peace and good-will, to that establishment of equality and fraternity, 
BO auspiciously ushered in by the great crisis of 1789 — by that world- 
redeeming Revolution of which we are next yfear expected to attend 
a solemn commemoration under the sliadow of the portentous Eiflfol 
Tower. 

A, Gallenga. 



A SHORT REPL^ TO ARCHBISHOP WALSH. 


I N tlic May lumiber of this Rkview I ventured to criticize an article 
by Mr. ^Michael Davitt. My contribution has now in turn been 
condemned for its “ reckless inaccuracy ” and for the “ mischievously 
misleading assertions,” which are, I am for the first timo informed, 
th^re to be found. My i)rcs(int critic is, not unnaturally, astonished 
that an attack, such as he conceives it to have been, upon the work 
of ‘' one who has so fully established for hinistdf the right to speak 
witli authority upon the Irish Land Question,” should for so long have 
b(?en allowed to pass unchallenged. To mo it Las equally been a 
matter of some surprise, that no further arguments were foiihcom- 
ing to sustain Ihe summary conclusions based by Mr, Davitt uix>n 
such slender supports. Yet it is not Mr. Davitt, but his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin, who, after a lapse of four months, notic(\s my 
paper, with a view to exposing th(^ “ wildness of its assertions,” and 
the ‘'s(!rioiisly and cruelly misleading” character of the statoiaeiits 
which it contains. » 

Dr. Walsh will not, I trust, impute the shortness of my reply^ to 
any want of appnjciation of the task which he has performed. My 
reasons for believing that brevity may here be combined with a clear 
explanation of the matter at issue are solely founded on the fact that 
the whole of his criticism is confined to two short paragraphs, in 
immediat(‘ juxtaposition, s(^lected by him from my former article, and 
occupying in all lf‘ss than one page. When I sp(^ak of two paragraphs, 
I somewhat overstate the case. The second of the two, tliough but 
of eleven and a half lines, may be said (o bear the whole brunt of 
this heavy indictment. For in tlxe first one lino is alone considered — a 
line to the authorship of which I cannot lay claim, since it is copied in 
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facsimile from the Eeport of the Irish Land Commissioners. I gave it 
in this form 


Province or 
County. 

Number of Casee 
in which Judicial 
Bents have been 
fixed. 

Acreage. 

A. B. r. 

Former 

Rent. 

Judicial 

Bent. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Fermanagh . 

11 

184 3 9 

£37 6 10 

£100 12 0 

168*3 


The charge of “ inaccuracy ” cannot, evidently, refer to the first 
paragraph, for the above statement of fact, the only one which it 
offers, is faithfully transcribed from an authority correctly given, 
together with the page on which it may bo found. Dr. Walsh, it is 
true, discovers an error in the Eeport, showing that the increase' in 
three of these cases was one of eleven per cent., and that in the 
remaining eight cases it could not, owing to insufficient data, be 
determined. It suffices to remark that my statement was accurately 
copied from the Ai nual Eeport, the only one referred to in my article, 
and that Dr. Walsh’s correction, on the other hand, is made by the 
h(dp of a table which that Eeport does not give. 

Waiving for a moment the question of the proper description of the 
authority by whom these rents were fixed (for that description appears 
in the second of the two paragraphs noticed by his Grace, and can 
more conveniently bo discussed in considering the corresix^nding portion 
of his criticism), I have now to deal with the second charge — viz., that 
my statements are ‘‘misleading” — a charge which in this connection 
can only mean that the statement of rents fixed ip Fermanagh,, owing 
to the context in my article, is there more likely to appear of exag- 
gerated importance, and so to mislead, than if met with in its place in 
the table of the Eeport. It is easy to show that the contrary is the 
case. The paragraph in question is preceded by passagi's in which I 
strongly object to Mr. Davitt’s scant refiu’ence to the general averages 
of reductions in rent, and is itself an obvious and, I still think, a 
justifiable parody of the use to which he, in his article, put some 
scattered statistics collected from the detailed reports of tho Land 
Commissioners. It was written, and this appears on the face of it, to 
point out tho absurdity of founding ui)on the reductions gi'anted on a 
finv estates a wholesale charge of immorality against the landloi*ds of 
Ireland. Tho latter part of Dr. Walsh s criticism shows plainly enough 
that he read tho beginning of my paper with very little care ; I am, 
therefore, quite ready to believe that the intention of this isolated 
section has wholly escaped him. However that may be, I now come 
to a more serious mattt^r. When Dr. Walsh describes the one quota- 
tion in this paragraph as “ a passage which, he (the writer) sets forth 
as establishing the fact of the increase of 168-3,” he, unintentionally, I 
do not doubt, but still distinctly, conveys tho impression that the 
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increase is deduced by mo from a former rent and a judicial rent given 
in the table. When, again, he writes, “ this truly marvellous statement 
he yrofesses to have extracted from a table in the last official Ref)ort,” 
he leaves his readers at liberty to suppose that even the two latter 
figures are not to be found in the Report, or that, at any rate, they 
ai^ there so obscurely stated as to have, eluded liis research. And this 
he does, although the statement was given in tlio foi*m I have re- 
produced above, accompanied by a refi'rence to thi' page on whicli it 
occurs, and followed by a particular desci-iption of the purport of the 
table printed upon that page. 

I pass now to th(‘ second paragi*aph of the two singhnl out ; also a 
short one, so short in fact that my critic reprints it in full before dis- 
cussing it. It is composed of five statistical siatemeiits and of two 
references, sufficient, in my opinion, to indicate^ the tabh s in tru^ 
Report from which the fomier were taken. Adopting tlie same ])ro- 
cedure as before, I will first investigate' the charge of inaccimacy. ’ 
It is, then, gratifying to find that the i‘vidt*iice of this gi'ave fanli , if 
I have been guilty of it, must be sought elsi'where than iji tliesc' five 
statements. I may, perhaps, bo allowed to take this opportunity of 
pointing out that, although this charge is persistently brought forward 
throughout the whole of Dr. Walsh’s article, in no case has he berm 
able to indicate a figure incorrectly rendered by me. The five figures 
in this paragi'apli, showing tli(^ increase per cent., under C(irtain de- 
cisions. on former rents in Kildare and Meath from 1883 to 1887, and 
in Kildai’c, Queens County, and Leinster from 1886 to 1887, are all, 
as in the case of Forjnanagh, accurately cpioted from my given autho- 
rity. * I have now proved that even tlie small portion of my l)aper, 
constituting the chosen objvdij of my critic's attack, contained a lai-gc' 
proportion of matter plainly innocent in its(;lf. From the already 
curtailed dimensions of the post of danger 1 havtf, in fact, I’etrievi^d so 
much, that four lines only are left to support tins censure of fourtiicn 
pages. Since the six statements with which his Grace is alone con- 
cerned ar(j all accurate quotations from tlie Report, their SLip|X)st‘d 
•* mnccurate” and •‘misleading” character must be duo to llie d(\scrip- 
tioiis of the tabl(?s from which they are taken, as given by me in these 
four Hiu^s. Let us examine them, for hero, at last, niy guilt or Dr. 
Walsh's “rror must appear. The first three form tin; opening sentence 
of tlu* second paragraph under discussion, and rt'fer back to the de- 
cisions in l•^•rlnaT^ogh mentioned in the first., They fir** these : — “ Tho 
table showing this incroasi*. in the rents fixed in County Fenuanagh is 
that which exhibits the «*fl[(?ct of tho decisions by the Irish Land Com- 
mission, from the 2otli (if ^^lay to the 21st of August 1887.” Having 
reduced within such narrow limits the fi^ld in which my offences must 
be supjx)sed to lie, I can now at once ]X>iut out the simple nature of 
tho misconception which has led his Grace to discover so many un- 
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desirable qualities in my former aiticle. My critic, if I understand 
him aright, assumes that these six cases were given by me as the 
res-ulr^, not only of ‘‘ decisions by the Irish Land Commission,” as I 
stated, but also of decisions given by Sub-Commissions, to which in 
these two pai*agraphs I did not allude. Why he should have made 
tins assumj)tion I do not know. True, he isolates the passage from 
all which precedes and follows it. So isolated it may conceivably be 
made to bear the meaning imposed upon it by him. He does not, 
however, explain th(5 grounds ujion which an author is to be held 
responsible for the consequences of so original a proceeding on the 
part of his reader. He laments my “ singular ill-luck ” in overlooking 
so many tables setting forth the results of the operations sinccj 1881 of 
thi^ different modes of procedure recognized by the Land Act of that year.” 
Had he tumi^d back but one page, he would have seen that I had not 
been so unfoituiiate as he suppose,d. I there refer to the tables giv- 
ing these results for the year ending August 1887 in these terms: — 

“ Cases tried by Sub-Commissions (Table III.). . . . Those tried by 
the Irish Land Commission (Table V.) and by Cml Bill Courts 
(Table IX.). . . . agreements lodged with the Land Commission 
(Table XI.) and with Civil Bill Coui-ts (Table XIII.)” I make my 
critic a present of 'the two tables giving the reductions effected by 
arbitration. There were in that year four such cases in the whole of 
Ireland. A little lower down on the same page 1 referred to the ' 
convsimding tables “ for the six yeai’s ending August 1887,” as 
follows — “ percentage of reduction .... in decisions given by the 
Sub-Commissions, 20*1; by Cml Bill* Courts, 21*2; in agreements 
lodged with those Courts, 16*9 ; and in those lodged with the Lmid 
Commission, 16*0 ; while in the period from May 1883 to August 
1887 (the longest in tlijs case shown in the Keix)rt) tlie reductions 
fixed by the Land Commission average so little as 11*6 per cent.” I 
may regivt, but I cannot deny, that my treatment of these tables 
affords but d«ll reading. Had I here been so fortunate as to arrest 
his Grace’s attention he w'ould have seen, on reaching it, that the sen- 
tence — The table showing this increase in the rents fixed in Co. 
Fermanagh is that w'hicli exhibits the effect of the decisions by the 
Irisli Land Commission froiy the 25th May 1883 to the 21st of 
August 1 887 ” — constituted nothing more than a reference to the Inst 
tabU? mentioned in the above passage — a |lissago in wliich I had care- 
fully distinguish(»d betwocm these cases and those tried by Sub-Com- 
missions or by Civil Bill Courts. The other expression billed by Dr. 
Walsh, “ The ’decisions of the Land Commission show,” and this is 
the last of the four offending lines, gives in like manner an adequate 
reference to the corresponding table for the one year ending in August 
1887, th(^ “ Table V.” mentioned in the first of the two passages I 
have just quoted. 
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I need, not follow my critic’s elaborate proof that many more rents 
are fixed by Sub-Commissions than by the Land Commission, If this 
were not suflSciently obvious fix)in the nature of the case (there being 
several Sub-Commissions almost exclusively engaged upon this duty, 
as against the Land Commission, consisting of only three members, 
and responsible for nearly all the operations of the Land Act),* it at 
any rate appears plainly enough from the vt?ry statements which Dr. 
Walsh has selected for ctmsure. The words, ** the average increase 
upon thirteen cases decided during that time (four years) in Kildare 
has been 9 per cent.,” afibixl as clear an indication of their exceptional 
character as any reader could require, provided, of course, that he had 
noticed on the two preceding pages three totals which, added together, 
give 183, 797 1 as the number of rents fixed in Ireland by the five 
methods there distinguished and euiimorated. Even from my brief and 
incidental notice <5f these decisions in Fermanagh, Meatli, and Kildare, 
it can be seen that added together they amount to but forty-three 
cases in all during four years. If, thc'n, any of my readers have 
supposed that in Kildare, Queen’s County, and Leinster during one 
year out of these four, they were possibly far more numerous, I cannot 
see that they are entitled to pity, nor is it easy to conceive of any 
method of exposition by which such a faculty for "misconception could 
be guarded against. 

Ijgi£,pinK)scly retained the description, adopted in my former article, 
of the Tables V. and VI. For I wish to point 

out that the argument, there employed, is in no way affected by the 
differences in the varioJ^s methods of procedure under the Land Act. 
It would neither gain npr lose had I merely given the numbers of 
judicial rents recorded and-^Jtfes^javcuiges, of. Ted.uciioii, omitting any 
definition of the tribunals by which they ai:e fixed. In speaking of 
rents fixed by the Irish Land Commission my only concern was to 
facilitate reference to the Eeport. 

Ketuming for the last time to the charge of “ inaccuiacy,” I venture 
to say that the simple and safe system, which I followed, of giving to 
the various tribunals the names which they bear in the lleport is 
secure from any attack upon that score. It compares, in my opinion, 
very favourably with my critic’s practice of invariably substituting 
for “ cases in which judicial rents have been fixed by Sub-Commis- 
sions ” (r/. the headings oi Tables III. and IV. in the Report) — an 

♦ Sub-Commissions also inspect, and fix rents on, the sites for labourers’ cottages ; 
this, however, occupies bnt a very small portion of their time. The Commission 
decides the order in which cases shall be heard in difi'erent counties, supervises the 
work of the Sub-Commissions, the administration of the Church Fund, the collection 
of tithe rent-charge and fixed annual instalments, and, since last year, the collection of 
statistics of prices and the alteration of judicial rents, the bearing of appeals and 
legal motions, &c. &c. 

f The total, 183,820, given by Dr. Walsh, is obtained by adding to the above figure 
the twenty-three cases which have been decided by arbitration since the passing of the 
Lwd Act, 
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expression of his own coining — ^viz., cases .... in which judicial 
ren<.s^ were fixed by the ordinary procedure of the Irish Laud 
Oemmission.” Having in this way abandoned the distinguish- 
ing names of the head and subordinate tribunals, merging the opera- 
tions of tho Sub-Commissions in those of the Land Commission, Dr. 
Walsh then seeks to re-establish the distinction he has himself 
abolished by denying the use of the term ‘‘decisions” in the case 
of judicial rents fixed by the latter. No countenance for such a 
proceeding can be found in the headings of the tables in tli(^ lleport. 
Judicial rents, according to these lieadings, are in Tables III. and IV. 
“ fixed by Sub-Commissions,” in Tables V. and VI. they are “ fixed 
by the Irish Land Commission,*’ and in Tables IX. and X. they are “fixed 
by Civil Bill Courts.” These are the titles whicli, throughout my former 
article, I slavishly copied. A charge of pedantry ould, I imagine, have 
been more easily sustained than that of inaccuracy, which my critic has 
preferred. It is, to be sure, a small point (for it nowhere touches the 
main issue, and only allects the facility of reference), but I submit 
that, in referring to the Report, confusion is less likely to arise from 
speaking oF drcUion^ by Sub-Commissions and ihamom by the Land 
Commission than from re-naming the operations of the first ‘‘ the 
ordinary ” and of the second “ the exceptional ” pi*ocedure of tho 
latter. 'J^he confusion, indeed, of tho tribunals, with which Di\ 
Walsli practically charges me, never arises until he introduces this 
new nonionclaturo. He blames me, for instance, in speaking of rents 
fixed by the Land Commission, for omitting the words *■ upon the 
reports of valuers appointed upon the application of landlords and 
tenants.” The table under this heading is, according to him, not 
of all tho cases in whiqji rents have been fixed by the Land Com- 
mission.” But here, owing to the confusion created by re-naming the 
tables, he is inaccurate, for, setting on one side tho (piestion, wholly 
alien to this discussion, of appeals, the only judicial rents fixed by the 
.l!iand Commission are those fixed upon the reports of Court valuers. 
'The insertion or omission of these words is, in fact, absolutely imma- 
terial in any paper which, by keeping invariably to the titles given in 
the Report, distinguishes in e^ery case between the decisions of the 
Sub-Commissions and those of the Lsuid Commission. The same may 
be said of a general or re^stricted use of the term “ decisions.” The 
judicial rents “ fixed by the Irish Land Commission ” are, it is true, 
assessed by Court valuers. But the three Commissioners appoint 
these valuers. *The appointment of Sub-Commissioners, on the other 
hand, rests solely with the Lord-Lieutenant, so that a very real and 
not a verbal distinction exists between the relations of Court valuers 
and of Sub-Commissioners to the Head Commission. The Com- 
mission, again, can set the award of its valuers aside, if it can be 
shown that there has been any carelessness on the part of the latter 
VOL. Liv. s s 
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in aiTi\ang at the result. Under those circumstances, I am content 
to leave the technical propriel y of my use of the term decisions as 
a pleasing exercise for the ingenuity of the curious. It is a theme 
calculated to produce a discussion comparable, in length and lack of 
profit, only to that of Pericles and Protagoras, who, we are told,* 
“ disputed for a whole day in the case of a fatal accident at an athletic 
contest, whether the dart which intiicted the wound, or the thrower, 
or the arrangers of the contest, were truly the mvse of the accident.” 

Tliis complex tes my justification of every word in the two p^ragraplis 
chosen from among so many. I have shown that the matter con- 
tained in thorn was not inaccurate, and, I think, that it need never 
have been misleading. In conducting their defence, without following 
Dr. Walsh throughout the length of his attack, I hav^, I fear, sacri- 
ficed to brevity whatever possibilities of entertainment may exist in so 
diy a subject. For it cannot be denied that an element of humour 
creeps in, as my critic, developing by degrees into my censor, assumes 
in addition the solemn office of cicerone ” to an ingenuous piiWic, 
whom he gravely introduces to table after table, a large majority of 
which are given more minutely in my article than in his own. 

I find myself obliged to add a word as to the intention of the 
selected passage, its position and its importance in relation to the rest 
xoLmy paper, for these two have beem entirely misunderstood and mis- 
represented by Dr, Wiilsh.' .By ignoring the whole of my argument, 
and raising a discussion upon an expression, which in no way influences 
its cogency, he has s?jiccessfnlly cdiided the matter at issue between Mr. 
Davitt and myself. Briefly, it was this: Mr. Davit t, in the April 
number of this Kevieav, made an attack upon the morality of Irish 
landlords. ‘‘The Land Courts .... and the^ County Courts, . . . .” 
according to him, “ have proved beyond all question that the landlords 
of Ireland have pushed their legal powers far beyond the limits of 
moral sanction.” In so far as he supported this contention from the 
reports of the Land Commissioners, ho put forward (1) a single average 
in the.se terms : — ‘‘ The report of tlu* Land Commission tells us that 
the reduction of cases tried by the Commission amoimts to 31 per 
cent.;” and (2^ some selected instances of reductions granted upon 
particular estat.e.s, and in some ca.ses upon particular faiTnk Briefly 
noticing the assumption implied in Mr. DavitFs argument — viz., that 
reductions prove thc3 fomer rent to have been excessive in former 
years (an assumption obviously difficult to prove, and one, so far as I 
know, of which the proof has not y(»t been attempted), I opposed to 
Mr. Davitt s single average (1) a detailed account of ten averages of 
reduction obtained by five operations urlder the Land Act, for the one 
year, and for the six years ending August 1887 ; (2) to Mr. Davitt’s 
second hatch of statistics 1 attached, and I think rightly, very little 
Profc.s.'sor J. J*. MiibafTyV “ Social Life in Greece.” 
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importance. To show the absurdity of arguing ivom a few reductions 
upon^a few estates, referred to by the writer as “ the worst cases of 
rae’e-renting,” I instanced the increased judicial rents in Fermanagh, 
and parodied the use to which Mr. Davitt had put facts of an equally 
limited magnitude. I then incidentally mentioned that five other 
somewhat similar decisions had been recorded in the same table, and 
in the corresponding table for one year. It is on account of this short 
ironical passage, and the few incidental remarks added, that the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin arraigns as a whole a paper which, in addition to 
the above contention, dealt at equal length with other subjects, expos- 
ing in one place Mr. Davitt’s grossly inaccurate statement of the sta- 
tistics of emigration, and in another the ludicrous inadequacy of the 
figures by which he attempted to connect agrarian outrages with evic- 
tions. I cannot imagine how it was that his Grace came to suppose 
that such a passage contained some “ of the more important statements” 
in my paper, nor can I guess what may have led him to speak of the 
statistics in it as selected for the purposes” of my “ comments.” 
Had he carried his eye for one lino beyond the limit to which he so 
jealously clings, he would have seen that the only comment was a short 
one and to this effect — “ I am unfortunately debarred from attaching 
much importance to selected cases.” It would, indeed, have been diffi- 
cult to touch more lightly upon the exceptional cases in which opera- 
tions under the Land Act have given rise to an incr(»ase of rent. I might 
have put them to another and a perfectly legitimate use. So long 
as ]Mr. Davitt and others persist in overstating tneir case, tlie production 
of facts which cannot be reconciled with their sw'rcping assertions will 
furnish their opponents with an ample refutation. J he one white crow, 
dear to logicians, when found, will disprove the genei'al proposition that 
all crows are black* A refutation of this kind is idh', not because it is 
inadequate, but because it sheds no more light u])on the subject under 
discussion than the shallow contention against which it is used. The 
reductions of 40 per cent, on the estates of a few' landlords, named in some 
instances by Mr. Davitt, and the cases of increase in several counties 
given by me, are but, so to speak, the giants and the dwarfs which 
the doctrine of averages teaches us to expect in every large collection 
of statistics. Whether it is pfefcrable to name individuals or counties 
is a mere question of taste. The essential difference in the uses to 
which the cases at each extreme have been put lies in this : that, 
while Mr. Davitt preferred to rely upon the extreme cases which told 
in his favour mther than upon the mean results of the Land Act, the 
extreme cases of an opposite complexion were only adduced by me to 
show the folly of such a proceeding, and to divert the attention of the 
public from narrow’er considerations to the broad issues wdiich my 
opponent affected to despise. I sought to emphasize such prominent 
and truly important features of the position as the following : — ^The 
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Sub-Commissions, towards whose decisions both Mr. Davitt and Dr. 
Walsh lean in kindness, have up to August 1887 fixed 8'J),158 judicial 
rents, giving an average reduction of 20'1 per cent. The agreements 
lodged with the Land Commission in the same time havo numbered 
84,G72, showing an average reduction of 16*6 per cent. These two 
classes added together form tiie bulk of all the results of the Land 
Act. The general outcome of that exceptional legislation has, in fact, 
been to produce a reduction of rent in no wide degree dissimilar from 
that with which wo are familiar in many district.s of this country. In 
Kngland this falling otf in the value of land is attributed to a plurality 
of causes : to the fall of prices, to foreign competition, to a scarcity 
of gold or a plethora of silver. Tn Ireland it is attributed to one 
cause : to the inhuman exactions of Irish landlords in the past. It is 
notoriously difficult to discover a causal relation between diverse 
sociological facts. I shrink, therefore, from pronouncing a definite 
opinion. I must, however, confess that the English hyixjthesis wears, 
in my eyes, the gn*ater air of probability. 

Although convinced that Dr. Walsh’s charges cannot, in common 
fairness, be advanced against my fonucr article, I do not deceive 
my.self with the liopi* that they are |X)werIPS8 to injure its writer. 
Charges, to which an eminent imm has lent the authority of his 
^me. are e.stimated for the most part in the light of his reputation, 
arid are not so much as examined by tlu* many to discovi'r if they 
have t‘vcn a vestige of fomidatiou in fact. But another eflecfc may 
’®also be antici]Htted .from the new depaituro of tlu? Archbishop of 
^Dublin. Ills nami‘ will undoubtedly piocure for this controversy a 
•^lurge measure of public attention. And if this should lead to the 
<;:onsidenition of the broad issues briefly iudicatj’d abov<>, I shall choer- 
f'lilly accept any jwivate loss which may be lx»und itp with an event so 
favourable to the ultimate triumph of the truth. 


Geokge Wyndham. 
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I F to the (lorinaa nation the Emperor Frederick was “ITnser 
Fritz." lie held and holds a scarcely less close place in oar Engli^ 
heart. We lov'cd, admired, and honoured the noble, steadfast man, 
who had come to 1)0 regarded among us as hardly a foreigner. We 
knew him for the loyal husband of a lady deservedly very dear to us, 
as not less loved by our Sovereign than one of her own sons, as a true 
and staunch friend of England. We took pride in his career as a 
warrior, but we lovfed him all the better for that, conqueror though 
he was on many a stricken field, he yet detested war with all his 
‘great, tender heart. Among our . cherished memories of him afe his 
opposition to the bombardment of Paris and his steadfast advocacy of 
tba^troductiou into the belea^ered city of medical comforts for the 
siow and wounded. 1*0 a free people his enlightened and liberal 
sentiments and aspirations, known although undemonstrative — for his 
life as Crown Prince was one of severe and constant self-restraint — 
specially commended him. Throughout the Jubilee celebration of last 
year every eye centered with aficctiouate admiration on the dumb 
majestic figure, stateliest beyond compare, in the towering helmet, the 
flashing mail, the white uniform. Since the Prince of Wales lay 
wrestling with death at Sandringham sixteen years ago, the nation 
has knng on no news from a sick room with solicitude bo keen asji, on 
the strange, perple.xing'tid!ngs from San Remo that alternatelydepressed 
and^elevated ns. Then came the brief delusive Indian summer of an 
apparent measaro of health and strength, when the new Kaiser con- 
quered death for a few short weeks, that he might give earnest to 
the world of his vigorous yet enlightened kingcraft. 

vScarcely 'liad we doffed our mourning for the dead, and while .our 
Borrow for the premature ending of a life w'hich had :|^TomiBed so mtich 
VOL. UV. T T 
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was yet fresh, when there appeared in a Geri^n periodical the extra* 
ordinary document purporting to bo a series of extracts from the- 
diary kept by the late Emperor Frederick during the Franco-German. 
War of 1870-71, The authenticity of the extracts, we were told by 
the newspaper con*espondents, was promptly credited by the German 
public with all but entire unanimity. The ready acceptance of the ' 
diary followed here in England as a matter of course. It is not too 
much to say that it was received with acclamation. It was token for 
the crowning-stone on the cairn of the dead Emperor. Passages and 
expressions were recognized in it with hearty welcome, fragrant of the 
beautiful nature of the man as tho nation had pictured him to itself. 
From the pen now for ev'er silent drops one day a pearl of ji^teniul 
love ; on another it records a glowing aspiration for the liberal 
development of Germany following on blessed peace. It scintillates 
on another day a Hash of tho stern rapture of llio fray,’* tells with a 
glow of prides of German valour, and sorrows over the wounded, friend 
and foe alike. It is Frederick to the life to note amidst the battle- 
turmoil, tho pathos of “ General Douais little dog nestling up to liis 
masters deiul body ; ” not less is it Frederick to the life, the chivalrous 
compliment, with the soldierly rebuke interfused, to tho d(\s])ondent 
French officer, one of tho prisoners of Worth : Ah, Monseigneur, what 
a defeat, what a catastrophe — we have lost everj’thing ! ” ‘‘ You hav(^ 

no right to say yon have lost everything: you have fought like 
. brave men, and so you liave not lost your honour/’ It is Frederick 
to the life, again, who remembers, in the heat find bustle of waiv 
the anniversary of lijs betrothal-day at Tlalmoi*al Jifteen years Iwfnro. 
It is our modern King Arthur, it is the fiii(»st gcntleruaii in Enro])o* 
in the highest sense of Iho term, wlio with gracious tfict enters 
into conversation with poor forlorn RoilTe, standing out there fljwg p g - 
the stubble.s, while tho answ(?r is being prcpan?d which lie is to t^o 
back into Sedan ; who, on the following day. prevails on the King 
to give Naiwleon his interview at the Chateau Ikillevue, instead of 
subjecting the broken man to the humiliation of coming to tho con- 
queror’s feet through the masses of curious soldiery. The diary is 
interspersed with passages which reveal to us the innermost nature 
of a man greater than the closest students of his chancier had 
realized. How fine is tliis ; “ My task and my wife’s has now become 
dohldy arduous” (the Empire having been consummated) ; but 1 
bail it all the more as I quail before no difRcalties, and as I am full 
conscious that 1 do not want for steady courage fearlessly and pepe- 
to face the work that awaits me.” The ceremony in the 
GalOVia' des Glaces stii-s his soul to its depth. He had sobbed as 
be knelt and kissed tho hand of liis father and his Kaiser; his pn 
is in 'bis band ere his pulses are calm "again: **Tbe longnleferred 
bqrito'of our fora^hers, the dreams of German posts are fulfilled 
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freed from the dross 61 the ‘ Holy Boman ’ JUisco, there now emerges 
from the long night, under the old name and the old emblems of ten 
centuries, an Empire reformed in head and limbs/’ 

But this diary has produced infinitely greater results than the 
illustration of Emperor Frederick’s character in its phases of tender- 
ness, generosity, and devotion to duty. It has startled the world by 
creating the impression that, to put it bluntly, Fredcn-ick was the 
inventor of the German Empire. It had lx*en the universal conviction 
that Bismarck was the planner, compeller, and negotiator of the 
Gennan unity, and of that Kaiserthum to which the achievement of 
German unity was the immediated vestibule. To quote a Tims leader : — 

It (the diary) radically modifies all our notions upon the genesis of the 
German Empire. The world has been accustomed to regard tlie German 
Chancellor as the engineer of German unity. His 1 rain, we were tcught, 
conceived the giuat idea, and his will carried it into execution. Jhit accord* 
ing to the diary, it was the Crown Prince in whose mind the Imperial ideft 
took form. It was the modest, retiring Crown Pi'iuce, whom everybody h^ 
chosen to take more in the light of a frank gentleman and brave soldier 
than in any other, who urged this colossal stiuke of statesmanship upon the 
reluctant King and his Minister.” 

Just as people chose to take the Prince in the lesser light than wis 
Ills due, the world, for the language of the Times is certainly the 
impression of the many, chooses to ascribe to him a far more imjK)rtaiit 
part than anytliing in the published diary warrants. Lat(T I shall attempt 
to trace the inception and growth of the Imperial idea; but for the 
present I sliall confine myself to a few extiucts from tlie diary, to prove 
that nowhere in it does Frederick affect to claim the credit of hoA^ing 
originated this colossal stroke of statesmanship.” 

Diary, 3rd Sept, (first allusion to Imperial topic) — The Imperial 
idf^ijjbarcely touched on tis yet. Noticed that he (Bisnuirck) is favour- 
able to it only on certain conditions. He cautioned me not to be in 
a huny, although I am convinced it must come to this.” No suggestion 
in this, surely, of the springing on Bismarck of a momentous novelty, 
but the simple comment that the project of the Empire hsul scarcely 
entered the regions of “ practical politics.” 

^ Sept. 30th — “ I address his Majesty on the Kaiser question, which is 
now being broached. He thinks there is no prospect of it,” and refers 
to the remark of a Berlin professor, “ that in Germany for the future 
there can be but a King of Prussia, Herzog of Germany. Against 
this I urge that the three kings (of Bavaria, SVilrtemberg, and Saxony) 
compel us to express our supremacy by the title of l^aiser. At last 
his opposition grows weaker.” No suggestion of injitiative here ; the 
question is admittedly already under discussion, ha.ving become so 
because of the commencement of negotiations for confederation with 
the Southern States. As for the King’s opposition, through his long 
life his attitude was always that of diplomatic opposition. ' Having his 

T T 2 .. 
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hand apparently forced was his greatest luxury. His opposition to 
anything he had a mind for invariably ‘‘ grew weaker/’ and ultimately 
disappeared. 

Oct. 9 th — ‘‘ Bismarck considering the Kaiser question j telh Ttie 
that iJt teas a mistake on his part in 1866 not to hare then treated the 
question with greater consideration'' The words in the italics of them- 
selves are subversive of the notion that the* Imperial idea originated 
with the Prince. 

If Frederick’s interi>osition contributed at all toward the Empire, 
it utmost effect was toward the quickcuiing up of the consummation. 
Bismarck was sapping up to it by successive parallels, giving South 
Germany, in his own language, “time to cool down,” between the 
steps. The last parallel was open from mid-September to the 23 rd of 
November, when the Convention of Confederation was signed. . While 
the negotiations thus culminating were well advanced, the Imperial 
project was “ broached,” and was debated and virtually settled 
concurrently^ Bismarck in September may have been inclined to let 
the former end w^ell before the latter should be mooted ; may haye^ 
thought the dove of peace an auspicious harbinger of the new regime. ; 
and the Prince’s urgency may have accelerated his pace. But again, 
Bismarck is just the kind of man to. have been negotiating for the 
Kamrthum, while tolling the Crown Prince, as he virtually did on 
the 4 . 4 th of November, not to concern himself with what was not his 
business. 

I have been writing 1111110110 on the assumption that the liund^ 
schaifs publication is the veritable diary of the dead Emperor. It 
seems to me that the more closely its text is studi<‘d the stronger 
is the assurance that no alternative is admissible. No via mulia in 
]iy|X>thesis appears practicable. Examine criijcally the style, sedjjjjbce 
by sentence, entry after entry. No trace of patchwork can be det^led. 
The most skilful literary craftsman could not have been deft enough 
to fit in his interpolations so dexterously that every joint should be 
undiscemible. A strange pen, liowever exp(?rt in style-catching, could 
not fail to betray itself. But there is no trace of intcri^olation, not the 
shadow of a shade of diversity in style. The diary is one man’s worfc 
And the indications are strong that it is wholly the work of a roan 
writing from day to day. The composition gives no sign of sub- 
sequent “ writing up.” 

Bismarck pronounces the diary, in its published form, to be 
“spurious,” and he sets out, rather confusedly, sundry statements 
which he seems to regard as conclusive evidence. ‘ Some of th(»e 
statements consist simply of contradictions on his part — of averments 
contained in the diary — unsupported b;f any proof, direct or oollateral. 
As regards those statements then, it is simply Bismarck’s word againjBt 
the word of the writer of the diary — and the latter the world believips 
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to have been the Crown Prince. When, however, Bismarck impngne 
the auihorship of the diary because of the “ many mistakes of fact and 
time” which he alleges it to contain, there are the means of testing 
the weight of this specific ttpersion; He speaks of many” such 
“ mistakes,” but cites only tnree, which I shall notice in their order. 

“ Mistake ” Number 1.— Bismarck writes : — 

“ At the voiy beginning it is said that, on the 18th of July 1870, 1 looked 
upon peace as secured, and therefoi'e meant to return to Varzin ; v^hile it is 
a fact, which can bo proved by documentaiy evidence, that his Royal High- 
ness already knew that I I’egaided war as necessary, and my resolution was 
only to retire to Varzin after resigning my ofiice if war should be shunned ; 
and his Royal Highness was at one with me about this, as appears from the 
alleged entry (in the diary) of the 15th July.” 

A brief summaiy of the course of events abi)ut the dates involved 
must be borne with. For some days before tlie 1 2+li of July, Benedetti, 
the Frencli Ambassador, had been badgering King William, who was 
taking the waters at Ems, on the subject of tlu^ TTohcn^||^em candi- 
dature. The situation had been extremtdy ominous. The King had 
telegraphed for Bismarck to come to liim from Varzin. Bismarck 
reached Berlin (en rontr for Ems) on the evening of the 12th, “where” 
-—I quote from Busch (Bismarck's seini-olBcial biographer) — “ he 
found the telegraphic announcement (transmitt(?d by the French Am- 
bassador ill Paris) that Prince Leopold had withdrawn his c«indidafeure.” 
Europe for a few hours breathed freely again. Taking his early walk 
on the promenade of Ems on the morning of the ISth, Wilhelm began 
a momentous conversation with Benedetti by the remark that he 
supposed the matter was now satisfactorily settled. Bismarck, instead 
of filing on to Ems himself, sent Euleiiburg, the Home Minister, and .j|^ 
itfpis certainly the impression in B(‘rliui at the moment, and was 
telegpraphed to this country, that he deemed the trouble over, and was 
going home. Mr. I^owo, in his painstaking biography of the Chan- 
cellor, jmblished so late as 1885, writes thus: “ Both he (Bismarck) 
and Moltke prepared to return to the country ; and Prince Adelbert, 
commanding the Genuan Squadron, whose outward-bound course had 
'been arrested at Portsmouth, was telegraphed to that he might now 
at last proceed on his cruise.”* It is certain that, if Bismarck had any 
such intention, it could not liave lasted longer than the morning of 
the 13th, when he received Werthor’s telegram froin#Paris reciting 
Grampnt’s impossible demand ; but it does not follow that Bismarck 
may riot have continued to express rural intentions ; for Werther’s was a 
private communication, and the Crown Prince “ stood outside the 
"sphere of political negotiations, and was therefore liable to be 
incompletely or inaccurately informed about many incidents.” Again, 
the entry in the diary of July 15 — “Bismarck’s views on the state 
'of our relations with France enable me noio to perceive that any 
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yielding on our jMirt for the sake of peace was already imppseible 
does not very clearly prove, as Bismarck cites it as doing, that the 
Prince previously to the IStli knew that on the 13th he (Bismarck) 
already regarded war as necessary. 

‘‘ Mistake” No. 2. — ^That the diary on# in stating that the King had 
not much objection to immediate mobilization. This is a question-merely 
of degree and quantity. Probably Bismarck is in the right, for it is a 
good distance from Brandenburg to Berlin, and his Majesty would 
have the longer gratification of that special foible of lus — ^indulgence 
_ in a fine old crusted opposition tli(‘ character of which Bismarck 
understood perfectly well. 

“ Mistake ” No. 3. — Tht' statement in the diary that on the aft'er- 
noon of Sedan the King dictated to Count Hatzfeldt tlu' draft of his 
reply to the letter of Napoleon. *‘The Crown Prince,” writes Bis- 
marck, ‘‘ was standing by when the King ordered me to dmft the 
answer ; and this rough draft was read out to the King for bis 
Majesty’s apjpoval.” Bismarck certainly ought to know ; yet Busch 
has yet another version. Busch was Bisniarfek’s Boswell, and was 
“ standing by ” too. Says Busch : The Crown Prince, Moltke, and 
the Coburg Highness talked with him (General lleille, the bearer of 
Napoleon's letter), whilst the King conferred with the Chancellor, who 
tlien commissioned Hatzfeldt to sketch an answer to the Imperial 
letter.” Here, then, are thi’ec different versions of the same little 
episode — another illustration how difficult it is to wiite histojy. 
Count Hatzfeldt, as lilce as not, might contribute a fourth. 

The petty slips or discrepancitis on wliich Bismarck leans so 
heavily, as well as others which it is not worth while to notice, make 
^ for the authenticity of the diary rather than for its spuriousness;, and 
make, too, against the theqpy that it was written up at leisure.4^A 
writer up, whether he were Frederick himsedf, or, to take Bismarck’s 
expression, “ some one in his etttouraffr^' would naturally have made 
away with such obvious weapons for the adverse commentator, at the 
trivial cost of half an hour spent in consulting references. But the 
little mistakes stand in evidence that the world has the diary just as 
the curt notes went down in its pages in honest, if occasionally, 
erroneous record of the passing day. .Such trifles are not to shake 
f)ur crwlence in the genuineness of this nunarkable diary. The strain 
on that belief becomes severe only when we read the record, of that 
strange and painful conversation with Bismarck of Noveihb^ 14, in 
which tke (Jrown Prince discloses attributes in stmng and sombre 
contrast to any hitherto ascribed to him. What ! Is it our ideal 
dievnlieTf who in hard cold words urge.s harsh mc^asiires to compel under 
the Imperial yoke reluctant peoples who*^ troops have aided in canying 
him from victory to victory, trfx)ps whose battle shout is still ringiuj^ 
in his ^rs, troops whoso blood shed* for the common Fatherland ^ 
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iscarcd yet dry on the slopes of W5rth or the water-meadows below 
Bazeilles ! . Bat frederfitlc^ liberal as were his aspirations, German as 
were* his longings^ was a Prussian of the Prussians, a people in whose 
nature is embedded a stratum of hard masterfulness. And he waa a 
Hohenzollcrn — ^scion of a raife always successful in conquering senti- 
ment, with less or greater effort, and on less or greater occasion. Not-? 
'withstanding his consciousness that he ‘‘ represented the future,” it 
was. no personal ambition that stirred Frederick to the advocacy of 
duress; he was simply at a white heat for the (ierman Empire, and * 
could not wait. 

It is intelligible enough why, Bismarck should diplomatically 
denounce the ‘‘ alleged diary” as spurious ; but it is not just on his 
j)art that he should strain its terms to support his position. He 
characterizes as a calumny on the dead Prince ‘‘ he assertion o.^ the 
diary that his Iloyal lligliness could have thought of employing forco 
agfainst our allies (the South German States), and of thus breaking 
the treaties tliat had been faithfully kept by them.” But diary does 
not bear out the strong expression I have placed in italics. Here is its 
-languagi^ : “ Bismarck asks .... whether I wish the South Ger- 
mans to b(^ threatened. I reply, • Ja v.vhlj there would be no danger 
in doing that ; let ns act firmly and imperiously, and you will see I 
was right In asseiling that you have not yet the consciousness of 
your power.* ” The counsel was bad counsel : it was not the counsel 
that should have emanated from a well-wisher of German unity of the 
right kind, and of a German empire truly based. But it did not go 
the length of approval of “ employing force ; ” indeed, the necessity 
for the use of force was specifically argued against by the Prince. 
The advice urged but the moral pressure of North Germany’s cold 
shodllder, and the constquent isolation of the Soiitlierii »States. And 
when Bismarck airs his righteous wrath against tin* infraction of 
ti^eaties, it may bo germane to recall the fact that it was a threat of 
that identical nature wdiereby he brought South Germany to accept the 
Customs and Military (contentions of 1867. 

Taking, then; the late Emperor, and none other, to have been 
the author of the diary, which for my own part 1 confess 4o do 
not without reluctance, spiti^^ of the line traits which it discloses, 
and holding also that he added no subsequent touches, but that we 
have it^ust as he dashed it down night after night, there remains 
the problem' — ^by what devices has it become public property?. It 
rau^ surely, in the nature of tliiiLgs, have been among the most 
private of Frederick’s private papers, to be seen of no man for the 
most obvious reasons. The idea that he could have connived at its 
posthumous publication is Aiturally to bo rejected with contempt. 
If Frederick did not lovo Bismarck — and it is pretty clear there was 
no love lost between thenij — Frederick was a man of honour and 
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courage ; not the poltroon who would Bhoot a blunt Parthiaiif arrow 
from behind the cover of his own gravestone, Frederick^was a 
patriot, and would have scouted the base suggestion that, in sub- 
serving any petty personal vanity, he could throw from the tomb an 
apple of discord into the contented amity of united (iermany. Fre- 
derick was chivalrous and humane : he would have spared the memory 
of a broken man, and the feelings of a lone sorron itig woman, remem - 
bermg that he had eaten the salt of the 1\iileries. Frederick died 
^ the head of tliat great n^alin of which lloon was one of the makers; 
if he had jotted down the good llo(ms fashion of shoulder-shrugging 
and spitting,'* it w'aa not in his nature dehborat('ly to pnanulgate the 
sneer. It follows with equal stringency tliat FnHlt'rick c()uld not havo 
given oj^port unities for his diary to be copied, far h‘ss have dissemi- 
nated it among his intimate friends. For, although frank and trust- 
ful, he was not procisf'ly childlike and bland; lie must have been 
aware how weak and prone to temptation is fallen humanity, even 
of the German species. Jlisks may l)e taken by thc‘ dNcreetest of 
men for adequate ends; but in disseminating this nariMtivo, however 
confidentially, the risks wei’O there, with noohji^ct to lx* gaim^d conceiv- 
able to influence a man constituted as was FiviJorick. Suppose him 
to have been free in gossip w*ith “ bis one need not wad 

the diary critically to be cominced that it never could have lx*en 
constnicted out of narrated reminiMVnees. The conclusion, then, at 
which T finally arrive is that it must have bt^en stolm, or have lx en 
copied surreptitiously, in the confusion and relaxation in wontttl 
vigilsjnco of Frederick’s long illness, or possibly after liis deatli. 
T’hero is a story of private papers left behiml in a drawer at Sail Remo,. 

which, if true, would indicate some such lapse of \ igilaiice. 

• 

I remember to have read somewhere that the egg from which w'an 
hatched the German Empire was laid on the battle-field of Sadow'a.'* 
But the Imperial idea had “ taken form ” long before that stnbboni 
‘ combat was fought. In IBIS, the year ofi^revoliition, the fii'st German 
Parliament met at Prankfort-on-lhe-ifain, the anc'ient electoral and 
coronfetion city of the German Emperors. It luwl but a short life, and 
soon “ meltf*d into insignificance, anarchy, and air ; " but while yet in 
^ its brief span of feverish vigour, it elected Frederick William IV, of 
Prussia to the hereditary dignity of J*Ini])emr of the Genius. A 
deputation w^uit to Berlin to tender to that sov(*n*igii the Imperial 
Crown, headed by the sfOf-sami* Jlerr Kimson, w'ho tivcnty-one<|fears» 
later was the spokesman of the Reichstag deputation, which in the 
Prefecture of Versailles prayed Willw^lm “to consivrate the work of 
unification by accepting the Imperial (’/own of Germany.” Frederick 
William declined the daugerons honour, fearing those revolutionafiy 
Greeks, and the gifts they brought : as ho wrote to Bunsto, “ We 
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accept er refuse only what can be offered, but they hare absolutely 
nothing to offer/’ A tender from his fellow princes he would hare 
coiuBidered favourably: is with my peers I must settle such an 

aflfcir.” The mortified deputation betook themselves to the palaee of . 
the Prince of Pmssio — the title then borne by him who later came to 
be Kaiser Wilhelm. There they were received with the greatest 
cordiality. A cautious man, the Prince did not compromise himself j 
after explaining that the King’s refusal was neither absolute nor final, 
but that he would not accept the German Crown without the assent of 
the German sovereigns, Wilhelm left them to the further consolations 
his Princess was not chary of tendering. 

Thus early, then, had the Imperial •idea taken form. Was the 
Empire practicable tlien, if Frederick Wilhelm had hardened his 
heart to accept the tender made him by the deputation from Fiauk- 
foi*t ? Gossiping at Versailles, in 1870, Bismarck said : “ At that time 
things looked well for a .while for a union of Germany under Prussia. 
The little Princes were mostly powerless and in despair* If 'only they 
could have liad a good deal of property secured to themselves^ 
domains, appanages, &:c . — most of them would willingly have con- 
sented to everything else. The Austrians had their hands full with 
Hungary and Italy. The Em|^eror Nicholas would at that time have 
made no protest. If before May 1849 wo had put our backs into 
it, been decided, and settled up with the minor Princes, wre might have 

had the South But time was lost through delays and half 

measures, and the opportunity was gone.” The opportunity might 
have come in other fashion if the Frankfort assembly had been^ tein- 
P^te/ If that body had but acted on the wise Welcker’s good 
counsel, if the violence of the revolutionist element in that body had 
not alienated the support of men who discriminated between licence 
and liberty, the givat w^ork might have been accomplished while, the 
man, who twenty- one years later was to bo the first German Emperor, 
w^ living in his quiet Babelsberg seclusion. 

Bismarck, in contradiction of a passage in the diary, asserts that * 
the Crown Ih’ince never entertained the idea that the Empire would 
have been possible or profitable in 186C ; ” but he does not and cannot 
aver that the Kaiser question w'as not freely sicken of in the Boyal 
entourage and elsewdiero as the immediate result of Sadowa. From 
the date of that triumph till its final solution at Versailles, it may . 
truly be said to have permeated the air of North Gemumy. The 
Libcnd Press .did not hesitate to write of it. The enthusiasts in the 
Prussian Chambers, in the discussions on the annexation measuie^ 
breathed their aspirations for the Empire when they blamed the 
Government for not having • forced the Southern States to become 
members of the new Confederation. The himpire was in the hearts 
afid on the tips of the ardent Liberals who, in the first session of the 
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Reiclistag, clamoured for the irnnuHliato completion of German unity 
by the union of North and South. The Unionists in the new Customs 
Parliament of 1868 interrupted the discussions on cotton and toltosco 
to express their impatience^ of the shackles which the Trt»aty of 1 Vague 
imposed on the realization of their asjnrations for complete union and 
“ the consummation of the national dt*stinies." In the early spring ol 
1870, on their motion for the admission of IJaden into the (Confederacy, 
the spokesmen of the pan-GiTinaii parly inveighi'd vehemently against 
the policy of delay. liisniarck stood in the path, invoking the Treaty 
of Prague, tlie foui*tli clause of whieli, Hti]mlating that the Southern 
States were to ‘‘ maintain an international independent existence ” W’as 
the little device of Austria and France to put a sj)oke in the wheel of 
German unity. To thf' enthusiasts of the Prussian ('liamber he had 
pointed out that it was neci'ssary to give Koutli (.{iTmany lime to cool in 
her enmity to Prussia, and to reconcile lu^rselfto union with the North. 
To the oratf>rs of tJie Heichstag he explaiiieil siirnificanl ly— Pmssia 
and i ranee wen* then uithin hours of war on the Luxemburg question, 
and on the day lie spoke ifoKke’s finger was actually on the button of 
the mobilization-boll — that the South for its own safety's sake would 
come into the 1 nion the moment that the North should engage in 
war. “Xo hor.seiiian can afford to be aluays at a gallop was tlio 
figun* with which Ilisinarok ni<‘t the chnnourersof th(' CiiMoms Parlin- 
xneiiL -‘What hurry is there ? In* asked of the rnitmisls of 1870. 
when they IiintcHl at the /CfUst'/iJunn, lias not the King of Prussia," 
1 h‘ continued, moi’O iiiilitary authority in (b^rmany than any Knn>eror 
had enjoyed for five ceiftiiries? Had the old Kinpiro ever possessed 
a unity of economical policy ? We must wait.'’ 

But was Ju‘ waiting in secret, wdiilo proft>ssing tlie waiting iwlicy 
in public? Hen* is an extract from Edouayd Simoii's bocik, “'J'he 
Lmperor William and his Jleign," a ivork containing intiTnal evidence 
that its author had exceptional inside information : — 


‘•While awaiting the moment of freeing hims<‘lf fiom tin* i*eRlrictive 
clauses of the Treaty of Prague, the King would willingly ha\e ncccj»ted the 
title of Kiiipen»r of North Germany. To tJjat eficet, sonie time heforo tho 
war of 1«70. conferences had been op<»no(l witli the Kiners of Bavaria and 
\\ iirtomberg. King William only asked tluun to reengni/e his Imperial 
Voe/. '^****^**'« strictly, in every* otlicr iv.sfKr(. to the 'ri«oatieK of 

I lie Cabinet of Berlin wii.l that the ohjert of this meusuw was to 

p "«“<«>«■ «f Austria JJut neither iu( 

King of Bsivaria nor the King ot \\ urtemlMTg showed himself inolinod t(r 
acmpt the pi-op^I, and, conhwiiientJy, the no^fotiatimis fell to the gpoaad." 

1 come now to the Fraiico-Gcrman Wartime, the ijoriocT witli wbkjli 
the diary concmia i^eir. JSismarck had UVn so far ri;rl,t in buiaaannmce 
t at a wai would bring in tlic Southern Stales ; for now the tnoposala 
for muon came spontaneously fi-om lliem. ()„iy jhe motive was not 
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tlife one be had connted on; th^were now act.uat(5d by a fin^ healthy 
hun^r fo^ a share of the spoils, of victory^ for the German armies 
were in possession of Alsace and Lorraine, and the likelihood was 
growing that the temporary occupation could result in definitive con- 
quest. The negotiations begun at Munich a fortnight after Sedan 
were presently transferred to Versailles, and, after a considerable 
amount of haggling, the details of which need, not be followed, the 
Convention with Bavaria was signed on the evening of November 23. 
On that night, in Madame Jesse's salon in the Eue de Provence of 
Versailles, not only was German unity accomplished, but the German 
Empire was achieved. Busch vividly depicts the great moment 

“ About ten o’clock I went to tea, and found Bismarck-Bolilen and Hatz- 
feldt still there. The Chief was engaged with the Bavarian plenipotentiaries 
in the salon. After a quarter of an hour or so, he tln\3W open the folding 
doors, piit his head in, looked round kindly, and when lie stiw that there w'ere 
seveml of us, came up to us, and sat down at the table with a glass in his 
hand. ‘ Now,’ lie exclaimed excitedly, ‘ the Bavarian business is settled, and 
■everything is signed. JVe hate got our German unitg and our G&muan 
Emperor* Tlieie wjxs silence for a moment. Then I begged to be allowjf^. 
to take the pen with which he had signed the document. ‘ In God-s name,’ 
«.aid ho, ‘ take it.’ , . . . ^ Bring us a bottle of champagne,’ said the Chief to 
a servant, * it is a gieat occasion.’ After musing a little, he remarked: 

* Tlie convention has its defects, but it is all the stronger on Account of 
them. I count it the mo.st important, thing that we have accomplished 

during recent years As for the Empei’or, I reconciled them to that 

^luring ^0 negotiations, by i-epi*esenting that it would be much pleasanter 
and e.asier to concede certain ])oiuts to the German Emperor than to the 
neighbouring King of Prussia,”* ^ ^ 

The sequel, up to the grand culmination in the Galerie des Cflaces, 
was comparative formality. 

The unpleasant suspicion cannot but arise that 1 hroughout these pro- 
ceedings the Crown I*rince stood outside the sphere of political nego- 
tiations, and was therefore liable to be incompletely or inaccurately 
inf^imsd^about many incidents.*’ The Bavarian plenipotentiaries h^ 
been ih Versailles a month, when he and Bismarck had tho remarkable , 
discussion of November 14, in which the Prince advocated the policy 
of threatening the South. The negotiations must have been well 
advanced by that time, but, no disclosure as to their progress on 
Biamarok's part is alluded to in the diarj'. Nor is there a word 
therein to show that the Prince had timely knowledge of the momentous 
ovent wkiph occurred on the evening of the 23rd. He knew indeed 
on, the following morning of the bare fact of the signa^u^ of the 
oonvmtion, end there is the curt entry on the 28th, Holnstein lias 
suddenly left.” But the first entry in the diary indicating that hp 
knew Miything of the gi*6at g^me that was being played out is that of 
November 80, which runs : ‘‘ A draft of Bismarck’s for the letter of 
the King of Bavaria about offering Has Majesty the Imperial dignity 
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has been forwardeJ to Hnnich.” But this entry must seem painftilly 
belated, when it has to be mentioned that Count Holnsteih h^.left 
for Munich with that document on the 26tli, and the Prince hwl his 
sparse and tardy information, ‘not from Bismarck, but from the CrAuid 
JDuke of Baden. One cannot but get the impression that Bismarck 
throughout, to use an expressive Americanism, ‘‘had been playing a lone 
hand," at least in so far as the Crown Prince was concerned. 

The impression is all but universal that Wilhelm thioughovt was but 
. the 6gure-head of the ship at the holm of which stood Bismarck, subtle, 
shrewd, cynical, and unscrupulous. This conception I believe to be 
utterly wrong. I hold Wilhelm to hav;e been the maker of the 
United Germany, and the creator of the Gorman Empire ; and that the 
accomplishment of both those objects, tho foitner leading up to. the 
latter, were already quietly in his mind when he succeeded to tho throne 
of Prussia. I believe him to have possess(‘d the shi*(*\vdest insight 
into character. I believe him to have been quite unscrupulous, when 
mwJe he had crossed the threshold of a lirui of action. I discern in 
ham this curious, although not veiy rare, jdiase of character, that 
although resolutely beni on a purpose, ho was apt to l)0 iiTesoluto and 
even relu’ctant, in bringing his will to consent to measures whereby 
that purpose was to bt* accomplished. He was that apparent contra- 
diction in terms, a bold liesitalor — in tin*, language of the hunting 
field, a “ daring funker”; he occasionally needed, and knew he needed, 
.to have his hand apparently forced for the achievement of the ends he 
was qiost bent upon.* Finally, he possessed that quality rare in man— 

. that he thoroughly knew himself. His career exemplifies each andjjU 
of these attributes. 

He Ijegan his reign strongly. He set the crown on his own head 
at Konigsberg, atsserting ihe jus divinum in the words, ‘*1 receive this 
crown from God s hand, and from none other. This was liw brusque 
warning to tho Liberal majority of his first Parliament f , 

never permit the progressive development of the nation's inner con^ 
sciousnoss to question or endanger tho righta and power of the Crown/* 
The army was obsolete: Wilhelm knew full well that his aspira^ 
tions could be accomplished only at tho •bayonet point; and when stiil 
lUgent he had energetically st^t himself to the task of making Prussia 
' the greatest military Power of Europe. He it >vas who had put into 
,the hands of Prussian soldiers tlio weajwn that won Sadowa, ife 
surrounded himself with officers whose names as warriqrs Elurope was 
Ister ^ know— Manteuffel, Vogel von Falckenstein, Hindersin, His 
nsphS-^ Frederick Charles. With his clear eye for the right man^ 
jxe l^^found Moltke, and placed the^preini<'r strategist of modem 
times at the bead of the General Staff. Boon was in cotaiparatiye 
obscurity,^ no doubt “shoulder-shrugging and spitting’* eyeh. 
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Wilhelm picked him oat as if by mtuition, and assigned to him the .. 
wo^k ,o^ preparing^ and carrying ont that scheme of army reform which 
all lilt^i^e except Great Britain has copied. And then, constant in 
the . furtherance of his purposes, he invented Bismarck. . He had 
steadily taken note of the man he chose to be his Minister from the 
big Landwehr lieutenant's first commission to the Frankfort piet in 
1851 ; probably indeed, earlier, while Bismarck was as yet among the 
silentedt members of Frederick Wilhelm’s quasi-Parliament.” In 
Bismarck Wilhelm saw the man after his own heart — the complement 
of himself : arbitrary as he was, unscrupulous as he* was, but bolder, , 
and at the same time more wise. Knowing where he himself was 
lacking, he recognized the man who, when he himself should have the 
impulse to baulk and refuse, was of that hardier nature — grit ” the 
Americans call it — to take him hard by the head, and cram him o\'er 
the fence which all the while he had been longing to be on the other 
side of. Wilhelm had all along completely realized that war withit 
Austria was among the inevitables between him and the accomplish-* 
ment of his aims, and had accepted it as such when it was yet afar oflT; 
but when confronted full with it, his nerve failed him, and ]^ismarek .^j 
—engaged among other things for just such an emergency — ^had to 
act as the spur to prick the side of his intent. The spur having 
duly done its work, Wilhelm was himself again : he really enjoyed 
KCniggratz, and would fain haye dictated peace to Austria (rom 
the Hof burg of Vienna. He threatenedj" to abdicate rather than 
return to Berlin without territorial acrjitisitions, and was anxious 
to annex to .Prussia, not only Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, and the Elbe 
Duchies, but also Kaxony and part of Northern Bavaria. In his 
for promoting German xinity at Prussia’s bayonet point, he 
lost his head a little, and on Bismarck — the man of all work — de- 
volved, in the latter’s own words, ‘‘ the ungi*ateful duty of dilntiug 
the wine of victory ivitli the w^ater of moderation.'’ One of the beads 
on surface of the former fluid was certainly the Imperial idea. 
Wilhelm had (?vinced no reluctance to carry war into the territorus of 
his German neighbours, whether of the North or South ; his sole 
compunction had been in regard to a breach with Austria, and this 
partly for family reasons, partly from the influence of traditional 
as^ciations, partly because he was not quite confident in his unproven 
arms, lleassured oit this last score by the Seven Weeks War, he 
was briskly ready for the further inevitable adventure of a war with 
Franck when the right hour should strike. He was eager for the 
quarrel on t!fe Luxemburg question in the spring, of 18C7', when 
t]^ French army was in the chaos of just-begun reconstitution; and 
when sagacious Molfcke calcu’atod, “ To-day we have fifty chances in 
UUP ; a hence, wo shall have but twenty-five.” The-deter- 
rent of Eui^jpe gave him reluctant pause then, but his purpose 
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-not falter. War ' with France on the first tangible bpportamtjr was 
firmly resolved on in the Pavilion Marsan of the Tnileries, when» - in 
May 1867, Wilhelm was Napoleons guest. Fortune aing&kfly 
favoured him, for France made him an undeniable opportunity in those 
July days of 1870. Bismarck, as usual, was equal to the- duties of his 
]X)sitios. The little half-serious comedy of royal hesitation and its 
timely conquest was duly enacted, and Wilbelin, with braced nerves, 
threw himself heart and soul into the wav. He was argent for the 
bombardment of Paris ; burst .into a passion with General Hindersin 
because of the delay in the arrival of siege ammunition, took the 
matter into his own hand, and set indefatigable Boon to the task of 
hrirrying up the shot and shell. His son’s diary depicts with unconscious 
humour the amusing progress of the “ weakening ’tof Wilhelm’s opposi- 
tion to the JCaisership: it had weakened in good time quite out of the sort, 
of existence it had ever had ; and he was ready for the Kaisership boforo 
the Kaisership wa.s ready for him. Throughout his long life, he des- 
pised the voice of the people. Just as, during the three years of the 
conflict time ” he had made his army in their wry teeth, steadfastly 
outraged the Constitution, and levied taxes in contempt of rejected 
budgets; so, when the lieichstag deputation came to Versailles in 
December 1870, to beg in the nation’s name his acceptance of thp 
Imperial dignity, he kept them waiting until he had received, what 
was in his eyes of infinitely greater conscMiuence than the prayers of 
peoples — ^the a.s.sent of the ^outh German Kings. And, finally, he so 
mistrusted the Liberal prbcUvities of his heir, lhat throughout his 
reign he consistently kept that noble-minded and patriotic Prince 
outside the sphere of political negotiations.’’ 


Archibald Forbes. 
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I. ^ThE l^EOPLE. 

I F I were asked what it was that made the dc^epest impression on me 
during iny recent visit to some of tlio Australian colonies — their 
immense area, or their great and undeveloped resources, or their 
“ weird ” scenery, or their political institutions, or their schools, 
universities, chuixjhos, and public buildings — should reply at once : 
None of these things, but the hospitality of the people. And, as I 
have been reqacst(‘d to give my “ Impressicfus " of Australia, 1 must 
begin with the impression which, now that i have been at home again 
for more than six months, remains the most vivid. 

Thei^ is no clear promise as yet that Bacon s \'ision of au ideal 
republic, discovered in Australian latitudes, will be. i-ealized on 
Australian soil ; for the English race in tliat new country, like the 
English race at home, care a great deal for material prosperity, and 
they cannot say as yet with the Governor of tlie House of Stmngers ” 
that they maintain a trade with all countries, not. for gold, silver, or 
jewels ; not for silks, not for spices, nor any other commodity of, 
matter, but only for God’s first creature, which was light ; lo have 
light, I say, of the growth of all parts of the world,” But one of the 
virtues attributed to the people of the New Atlantis ” is nobly 
illustrated by the people of thd Australian colonics. The adventurous 
navigators who visite^Le mysterious island say, We found among 
its inhabitants such a freedom and desire to take strangers, as it vi^ere, 
into their bosoms, as was enough to make us forget all that was dear 

to us in our own country Wo were come into a land of 

angels, w:Woh did appear to us daily and prevent us with comforts 
which we thought not of, much less expected ” 

Even the inhabitants of ‘*New Atlantis” were not more 
generous in their treatment of strangers than are our Australian 
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kinsmen. I dwell on my recollections of Anatralian hospitality 
— partly, perhaps because it is very pleasant to myself to think 
of the charming homes in which I stayed and the cordial friends 
I foond on the other side of the world ; but partly, too, because the 
English race, under the new conditions of life in Australia-'^social, 
economic, and climatic — are rapidly developing new national habits 
and a new type of national character ; and their hospitality, though a 
virtue which they carried with them from the old country, is showinj|, 
in the vigour and luxnriauce of its growth the quality of the new 
soil. 

As I went out on the invitation of the Congregational Unions of 
South Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales, I kn'‘W that I 
should receive kindness from my own people ; but their kindness sur- 
passed all expectation ; it was unwearied, considerate, ingenious, and 
inexhaustible. In some houses ray wife and daughter and I stayed 
for several weeks together, and we were treated with a generosity 
and affection which could not have been exceeded if we had been the 
nearest relatives of the &mily, or if for twenty years we had been 
rendering them the greatest services. As soon as we had crossed tho 
threshold of our new home, we forgot that no were among strangers 
whom we had never seen before ; it was as if my host and I had been 
the most intimate of college friends, and had written to each other by 
every mail since he left England ; and as if ray wife and her hostess 
had been at tho same school when they were girls, and had maintained 
a vigorous correspondenev ever since ; had confided in each other 
about their “ offers ’’ and their engagements ; had told each other 
their^ troubles when their children had the measles and the whooping- 
cough ; and had shared, though there wen* twelve thousand miles of 
Boa between tliem, all the sunshine and storms of life. 

In houses where we stayed only a night or’ only a few hours, there 
was the same cordiality and ease and frankness, and the same eager 
earnestness to be hospitabh*. Tliosf* who could do nothing more, met 
.tis at railway stations at which we stopped for five or ten minutes on 
our way to other cities, bringing flowers and fruit, and they succeeded 
in making us feel that in towns of which we had hardly known the 
names there were friends who would have been glad to entertain ns as 
long as we chose to stay with them. * 

But it was not iperely from Congregafionalists that I received 
kindness. Methodists of all descriptions. Episcopalians, Baptists, 
l-Yesl^jierians, were equally zealous in their endeavours to make my 
visit agreeable and interesting. I was credited by tho newspapers 
with being a Badical — and a Kadical of an advanced and exasjperating 
type ; bat tho most cautious and conservative of politicians were not 
loss cordial than those who share g«*neral political opinions. 

Something — perhaps very much— of the unsparing hosj^tsli^ and 
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kindness it is so pleasant to recall wts. due to the 

depth .and strength of the We of Australians for the old country. . 
.Their aSe^ion for England is a passion, and it makes them;ec(tinEK 
ordinary sensitive to the criticisms of the English press and of ^ 
least durtang^ished of English travellers ot^ Australian achievements,. 
Anstr^dian institutions, and Australian manners. It also makes them ' 
sensitive to the treatment which colonial affairs and the representa- 
tives of the colonies receive from English statesmen. They love us 
well ^t to feel keenly when we judge them hardly or treat them 
with indifference. They feel a natural resentment when they discover 
that educated Englishmen, interested in politics, know so little of the 
condition and resources of their great country — ^are unbertain whether 
Ballarat is in Queensland, in New South Wales, or in Victoria;- and 
address their letters to “ Melbourne, South Australia.” Their affec- 
tion for England leads them to endeavours, which have in them am 
element of pathos, to reproduce under those distant skies the sights 
and the joys and the customs of “ home.” They dine on roast beef 
and plum-pudding on Christmas Bay though the thermometer marks 
100*^ in the shade. They can surround their houses without much 
trouble with flowers and shrubs and trees having all the grace and 
splendour of sub-tropical -and even tropical vegetation; but they 
spend hundreds in watering their grounds, because they are resolved, 
notwithstanding fierce heat and months of dreught, to have something 
to remind them of the velvet softness and living green of our English 
lawns ; and when they show you their gardens they take you away 
from orange groves and glorious Palms and point with special pride 
to poor little roots of cowslips and primroses such as grow in English 
country lanes. And they tell you that, even when the drought is at 
its worst, the “ Englisli Garden ”is never permitted to pine for water. 

Every Englishman that visits Australia comes from " home.” It 
does not much mattw from what part of England he comes. The 
nearest of the stars, whatever its real magnitude, is reduced by dis- 
tance to a point of light ; and, at the distance of twelve thousand miles, 
Birmingham and London, Newcastle and Penzance, thg Suflfolk vills^- 
from which one man came thirty years ago, and the Yorkshire town 
whi^ another man has not seen for more than forty years, -sstem very 
near together. All England is ‘‘ home ” to the colonists, and the home 
ailfoctions surround their English guest with an atmosphere of genial 
warmth. For the moment, he seems to them to be the representative 
of unforgotten playmates and schoolfellows, of early ^fidends, old 
neighbpuie, of dead kindred ; his presence revives ' a thousand tender 
memories of long past years. And even -to the men and women bom 
in the colonies he is invested with an interest vfhich could not belong 
to a stranger of another race ; they think of him as having shared 
the lifia of. their parents, and they receive him as though in a remote 
v<xu ist. . u 
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country an4 in a xemote time he had been their father’s their 
xnother^s friend. ‘ . 

This, however^ is only an incomplete account of the mattcf. For 
in their treatment of each otlier, as well as in their treatment of 
strangers, there is a frank cordiality and a demonstrative kindliness 
which distinguish them "from ourselves. If a very eminent ^ man is 
leaving Euston on a political mission to Lancashire, a crowd may gather 
. to see him off*, and another crowd will gather to receive him at Man- 
chester or Liverpool, greatly to the inconvenience of quiet people 
are travelling by the same train. But similar courtesies are ^hoTO 
in Australia to men who are not very eminent. With us the crowd 
meets for pmposes of political demonstration; in Melbourne and 
Adelaide men go to the station for no other pur})ose than to show' their 
goodwill and friendliness. This is their kindly way. It is one of 
the slight indications of character and temperaniemt.* 

The same spirit shows itself in their social intercourse. Mr. Froude. 
describing his experience in Melbourne, says: Tarty followed party, 
and it was English life over again ; nothing strange, nothing exotit?, 
nothing new or original, save, {perhaps, in greater animation of 
spirits. The leaves that gi’ow on one branch of an oak are not more 
like the leaves that grow upon another than the Australian swarm is 
like the hive it sprang from/* 1 differ from Mr. Froude. The oak 
has been transplanted, it is rooted in quite a different soil. It has 
more sunshine. It has jflinost forgotten tlic rough winds with which 
it wrestled in the old wintc?rs. The leaves ” of the transplanted trcp 
are beginning to fjiow the <*flrect of the cliange. 

iiut Mr. Froude saw only one section of Australian society, and 
the section he saw was that which is kept most English ” by its * 
nearness to tho Governor and to Government House. He travelled j 
about Victoria in great, splendour: “Mr. (Sillies w'as waiting for | 
us at tho station, with Chief Justice AVay.f^ We were conduct(?d ' 
to a superlative carriage, lin(‘d with blue satin, with softe.st sofas, 
cushions, armchairs, tables to be raised or let down at pleasure. < 
A butler was in attendance in a separate compartment w'ith pro- 1 
vision-baskets,, -Vine, fruit, iced water, and all other luxuries and f 
conveniences.” Metaphorically, Mr. ^Froude may be said to have 
travelled all over the colonies in a “ superlative carriage, lined with 

♦ The Arldaiflo morning papers contain the nanir?s of Hie first-class pasitengcra tra- 
veUing by the express leanng Melbourne the provioas afternoon and duo at Adelaide 
abont eleven o'clock in the morning ; they are recciveil by telegraph from thasUtion 
tt0areht the boundary-line between the two colonies. This*ciistom/acilitatoii He meet- 
;;bE>g^ friends. The Melbourne and iSyflney papers contain similar anoouttOCttliantA of 
j^rsdns dae in each city by the great inter-coiunial night expresses. - ^ 

f. Elsewhere Mr. Fronde fr li^-itoudy describes his fellow-traveller as ** tile chamiing 
and-aocomplisbed Mr. Way. riiief Justice of S<nf Ii Australia.”. The Chiirf I 

can 'testify, is not only “churmijig anri acroiii|>lishnd : ” he has a, positive genius for 
hospitality. brightest ami pleasantest recollections of South are 

oonnectotiwith hw beautiful house, ‘^Montcliore.*’ - . : 
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wiQi a butler iu attendance in a separate cpinparitment/^ 
He laaw Australian , society under exceptional conditions-^under oondi- ‘ 
tioiis likely to lessen, if not to efface, the differences which distinguish 
it from society at home. It was my better fortune to have a more 
varied experience. I travelled now and then “ in a superlative car- 
riage, lined with blue satin,” so to speak, with a butler in attendance 
in a separate compartment ; ” but I also travelled in an ordinary first- 
class carriage, sometimes in a second, sometimes in a plain thii^, and 
T^ovr ahdjbhen in a carriage of the country, over what is pleasantly 
described as a “ natnial road.” Dismissing metaphor, I saw all sorts and 
conditions of men, and I saw them when they were free to be themselves* 
In the presence of an eminent man of letters from England like Mr. 
Froude, people would assume English manners. Australianst%av© a 
great reverence for literary distinction. The weight of his reputation 
oppressed them. He noticed that, perhaps, there was greater anima- 
tion of spirits ” in Victoria than in England ; but I venture to think 
that the “ animation ” — as he saw it — was a little subdued. 

There is probably a difference — a difference very easily accounted 
for — between people living up-country, on stations and farms, and 
people living in the towns and cities. I thought that the people from 
the country whom I saw seemed grave and serious, and that some of 
then|%)re the marks of a hard life. But among all descriptions of 
l)eople liviUg in towns— ramong merchants, professional men, trades- 
men, and working men and working wometi^ — I found a much more 
buoyant temperament than is common at home. They are more light- 
hearted, surer of themselves, more fearless, more open. This, is 
generally true even of those who were born in England, if they have 
been in the colonies for twenty or thirty years. The climate, with 
its brightness and warmth, has found its way into their blood, and 
begun to modify their character. It is still more tnw? of the young 
peopl<!>, the Australian natives,” as they are proud of calling 
themselves. They have a large and healthy capacity for enjoyment. 
They do not exhaust the interests of life before they .are one-and- 
twenty. Among the young men and women whom I met I cannot 
ix^member any that had the weary, listless, withered look which is too 
common among young men and young women at home.. I think 
that among all my young Australian friends it would be hard to find 
one to whom it has ever occurred to ask, Is life worth living?’' 
With a vigotuc which we northerners arc apt to think can only be 
di$ciplined ^ndmaintamed under our own ungenial skies, they already 
begin, to some of the. ch^acteristics which belong to^ races 

nearer the sun. They ate not too shy to say kindly and agreeable 
•things io each other, I ha^e heard more compliments exchanged 
during an Australian dinner, some of them very felicitously turned^ 
than 1 hear at a dozen dinners in England — compliments not to 

u u 2 
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women merely, but to men, gracious words showing the .pleasant 
temper of the speakers, and likely to give pleasure to the persons to* 
whom they wew addressed. 

In American^ — perhaps I ought to say New England — society thei*e 
is also more of this kindly commerce than among ourselv'es j but 
between American and Australian courtesies there is a difference. 
When I was in Now England ten years ago 1 could at times almost 
imagine that the people 1 met had stepped out of Jliss Austen’s novels. 
Their ways had an old-world charm. They treated each other with a 
measured and stately politeness. TIkmi* manners had the reserve 
which is an element of their national charjicier. It surprised many 
of my Englisli friends to hear that I had found the Americans at 
hom^ reserved people ; but when I made my discovery known to 
a friend who w’as editor of a New York paper, ho said, after a few 
moments’ hesitation, that he thought I was right. The ordinary 
American is apt to be veiy inquisitive about other people's affairs, but 
ho tells you little about his own. He always has himself well in 
hand.* 

But the Australian is unreseiwed, and his manners are free and 
unrestrained. If you really care to know his story ho will tell i^ you. 
And to me it was one of the delights of Australian travel to hear 
from all sorts of men about their adventures in the old timeNw'hen 
they had to travel through the bush between ili^lbonmeand Ballarat ; 
about their life at the Bendigo diggings when there was the first rush 
for the gold ; alxmt the rough ways of the miners, their courage, 
4?ndurance, recklessness, and genemsity ; about tln^ ships that lay in 
Melbourne harbour for weeks because all tin* crews had caught the 
gold fever and gone off to the diggings ; about working all night long, 
night after night, loading Traggons in Flinders Street to send off goods 
to Ballarat; about the troubles in the early settlement of South 
Austialia and the sagacity and energy witli which they wei*e met ; 
about the terror created by the bushrangers in the old days in New 
South Wales. One man, who has since held high political office, told 
me that on the very day he and his father n^ached Melbourne he 
succeeded in landing his own and his father's luggnge, as soon as 
the anchor was down, and caniing a few" shillings for himself, by 
jumping down into the barge which was alongside to unlolkd the 
ship, and asking the ‘‘bo.S8” for a job; and he did not leave hia 
/work when the luggage he cared most about was OH shore; he 
eBmed a few more shillings by landing the luggage of ot^r 
(||teople. Another, who is now a rich man, and who hm alitt held, 
high office^ told me that in a few weeks at Ballarat he 'gbt gold to 

* ^ speak for N»;w Knprianri anrl for fhe Stated wliieh have 

muencetl by emigration from New England. I did not get further WBrt Jtfihfi 
CbicagrH and even in 1S78 Chicago harl cea-sed to be in •' the we»t : ** nor fttrtber $0uth 
than Bietanoa 1 ; and in Richmond I naw nothing of society. Y } ’ ‘ ^ ' 
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the value t)f £250 ; sent it hoine to a brother in England, :a bjuprister, 
who had the wit to send bade the whole amount in cheap jetreHe]ry — 
the last thing in the world that most men would have thought o£ 
sending for sale among miners living in shanties and under canvas. 
But the jewellery was sold at a profit which my friend never venturi 
to calculate ; with the money it yielded him he bought a piece of 
land in Melbonme and ljuilt three cottages, each of which for a time, 
when emigrants were streaming into the colony by thousands and 
could find no roof to shelter them, let for £500 a year. He sold his , 
land and cottages while the demand for houses was still urgent, and 
now they are letting for 125. Grf. a week. Story after story was told 
tne without any trace of ostentation or egotism, and simply becauso I 
was interested in them. 

^ There are other differences between the typical New Englander 
and the typical Australian ; and they admit of. explanation. The 
o.arly settlers in New England were men who took life seriously. 
'Fhey were Calvinists at a time when Calvinism w'as credible, and they 
lived in the presence of the solemn and august grandeur of their 
■creed. They had the courage to face the sternest and the gloomiest 
aspects of it. They had been disciplined by the most ngorous forms 
of Puritanism. The authority of the Eternal had for them a most 
awful reality. They had been driven into exile because they dared 
not disobey what they believed to l>e His will. The shores on vrhich 
they settled and ilie early history of their settlements hardened their 
fibre and tasked all their severer virtues. The soil was not generous; 
the climate not more genial than that which th ‘v had left bejimd 
them. By hard work and thrift they succeeded in making a living ; 
but for a long time tliey had no wrealth. They were left to themselves. 
For several generations no strangere settled among them^- bringing 
other beliefs, other traditions, other manners. A definite type of 
character had time to form itself. The Now Englanders became a 
grave, self-restrained people. Their characteristic qualities are, I 
think, explained by their histop". And New' England Las exerted a 
great inilucnce on the middle and westena States. 

On the other hand, the people who have left these islanda for 
Australia have been people of many varieties of religious faitli— » 
members of the Church of England, Methodists, Congregatitoalists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians from Scotland and the north of Irelandi Irish 
-Pomati Cathi^cs ; and over very few of them lias reli^ous faith had 
» ^that awful supremacy which it held over the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
‘ ' men and wmen who founded the colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Bhode Island. They had not suffered the rough but invigorating 
disoipjiual of persecut|pin. A;§ t^eir religious beliefs varied, their theories 
of conduct also varied ; and they did not carry with them a common 
Kfeal of the moral life to form tlie basis of the new society. Some df 
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thdm iki^tilsfeiof tf '^ati^otic desire to eoCDLtnbttte^to tiie 

tension of the empire, land to take their part in shaping the early Mstbxy 
of a new nation. :of £iliglish blood; some, I know, went with the hope 
that they mighl assist to lay the foundations of the new commiitiity"in 
faith and righteotHeness.' But many went merely because they w^ero 
restless at home, and wanted a freer and more adventurous life ; many 
with the hope of making a great fortune by lucky finds at the gold- 
fields } and the immense majority because they thought that by 
industry they could do‘ better for themselves, and for their wives and 
oMldren, than in England. And even if the settlers had gone out 
with an ethical ideal as severe as that of the New England Puritans, 
the Conditions of Australian life would probably have relaxed its 
severity. They found that tho summers had a fiercer heat than they 
bad « ever known, and that the winters were hardly colder than 
English springs. Kor weeks and months together they lived under 
brilliant skies without a cloud. The soil in many districts almost 
fulfilled Jerrold’s humorous account of it : “ Tickle it with a hoe, and 
it laughs with a harvest.’’ Farmers cropped their land with wheat 
twenty years in succession, apparently without impoverishing it j and 
the wheat was the finest in the world. The orchards yielded in 
^o^abilndance luscious fruit. Within a few years men numbered their 
sheep by thousands and tons of thousands, and the pasture was 
boundless. Then came the wild excitement of the gold discoveries,, 
mtd tlie country was flooded with wealth. Immense fortunes were 
m^e, not only by lucky speculators in mines, but by tradesmen who 
Saf^plied the miners with the necessaries and luxuries of life. Petty 
defers became great merchants, and their profits were enormous. 
Fortimes were made in* less time than is required at home to establish 
a new business, and to make it pay a fair 'interest on tho capital 
invested in it. Individuals had to live a rough life, and sometimes to 
suffer greiit hardships. ' And fortunes were lost easily as well as made 
Carily. The community as a whole, in every one of the colonies, has 
passed through great- vicissitudes. But there has been nothing like 
the prolonged struggle with difficulties which has left so deep and 
taduring an impressiCn on the ’New England character. Notwith- 
standing' occasional ‘ and even serious checks, tho last fifty years of 
Australian history — ^the previous fifty need hardly be counted-^havo 
b^n yhars of magnificent prosperity. 

^ ’.Sucii a climate and such a history would, I' say, hav^^done stoie- 
tC relax the severest and most rigid ideal of Ufa,; fkind with the 
- A^isfealians the ideal of life was never rigid. Their history and tbclr 
have combined to give them their high spirits, thoir wariiS^li . 
df tSin|)^M3toeiit, their frank, cordial ^manners, ^their freedom: from 
' ' ' ' ‘ . r • 

’ 'They ^hafe; 'also a great capacity for CnjoySiient, and thoti]gb‘ tbdy 
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work hntd thej' like to keep ample time for their pleasures. The 
young ladies — ^thongh irom the scarcity of servants they do mach 
mori household work than yonng ladies in England— are jost as 
zealous ‘ht lawn-tennis. They dance hour after hour, through the hot 
nights, with an inekhaustihle vigour. The yonng gentlemen are equally 
ardent and energetic. I was told that when a prosperous Melbourne 
.gentleman builds a large house for himself, one of his first cares 
is to make sure of having a handsome ball-room. At one of the 
houses at which I stayed the ball-room was large enough to scat thi-oe 
hundred people — I am no judge of how many couples could dance in it. 

It was used £}r all kinds of pleasant purposes. On one or two even- 
ings in the week, while I was there, eight or ten young men, friends 
of the sons of my host, came in and fenced for a couple of hours, 
under a fencing-master; and my host himself, when he could sret 
away from the ‘‘ House,” took his foil and fencetl with them. Once a 
week a professor of music came to “ conduct ” a glee club, consisting 
of the momlx'rs of the family and twenty or thirty ladies and gentle- 
men from the neighbourhood ; when the practice was over there were 
refreshments in the dining-room. In the season there are dances. 
Occasionally 4he room is crowded with friends invited to witness 
amateur theatricals, and sometimes advantage is taken of the popu- 
larity of entertainments of this kind to make a charge for tickets, and* 
the proceeds of the sale are given to a charity. Whether there are 
many houses in which such pleasures as these are provided for the 
young people of the family and their friends, 1 do not know ; but if 
a large ball-room is supposed to be of such importance in a large 
house, private entertainments on a considerable scale must bo comuiWi'.' " 
There are, I believe, five theatres in Sydney, five in Melbourne, and 
there is one, at least, in Adelaide. 

Outdoor amusements are also popular with all classes of the com- 
munity. On bright days — and the days are generally bright — tke 
wonderful beauty of Sydney Harbour is heightened by the white sails 
of innnmeroble yachts, and a great regatta draws tens of thousands 
of spectators. In all the colonies a football match between two famous 
teams is a public event of the first importance. Cricket is still 
popular, though it excites less interest than in former years. The 
young men' are keen for all* kinds of athletic exercises ; and- in a 
clipiate l&e that of Australia there are the strongest reasons — ^moral 
as well as physical — ^for maintaining a public sentiment in lavour of 
athletic ponsuits. ■ Whether the amount of time that is given to them 
leaves snfficieflt opportunity for intellectual culture and for taking 
interest^ in public ai&irs, is a question on '^hich a stranger has no 
right to '. form a judgment. 

In Vidioria the ^geat event of the year id the race for the “ Cup ” 
at'Hel^^^®* ^ happened to be in the city jnst before it was run. 
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All the drapers’ and milliners’ shops wore gay with ladies’ dresses and 
hoimets and hats- for the ‘‘Gup Day.” It was plainly a national* 
festival. The course is said to bo the finest in the world*: The 
Governor is pj^sent as a matter of course ; he would . n# ixioro 
dare to be absent from the ‘‘ Cup than from the opening of the 
Centennial Exhibition. Governors from othei colonies often find tlmt .. 
as Cup Day comes near, imperative business requires them to go to 
Melbourne, I was told that the public schools do not get a holiday 
on Gup Day, but that — so the rumour runs — the school-keepers are 
unaccountably aud inexcusably negligent of Iheii* duties andf forget to 
oj^u the doors. A hundred thousand people witness the great con- 
test— one-tenth of flic whole jxipulation of the colony. It is* as if 
more than three millions of people met to see the Derby, The behaviour 
of the great crow'd is, I am told, most admirable. There is no 
drunkenness — no rowdyism. So sacred is the occasion that many of 
my friends were aliiTosf scandalized that I left Melbourne for Sydney 
a day or two before the race was run ; but as I do not go to races at 
home, I did not care to go to a race in Australia. And it would 
hardly have done for me to apologizi' for absence from a meeting of 
the Congregational l-nion of Now *Soiith A\'ules ou the gyonnd that I * 
was staying a fo>v days longer in Melbourne to see the “ Cup.” 

Climate and prosperity have done much lo fc>rm the cluiracteristic 
' qualities of the Australian peo])lo ; but much is also due to the fac^ 
that the men and w’omon who have gone out from these islands have . 
had more than the average vigour of thrir countrymen and counliy- 
women. Australia is a very long w’ay fnmi Knghiiid ; it is separated 
JUS, even now, by a six weeks' voyagi* ; and I met many men 
who were six months on the sea — some who were nine months — 
between London and Sydiity or ilelliMuirnc. Uefore the gold dis- 
coveries hardly any information about Australia had found its w'ay to 
the great mass of the pf'ople at homo ; aud as soon, as the first excite- 
ment of those discoveries was o.er tlu^ mass of the people heard 
no more of the couiitiy. It has required courage aud & sanguine 
temperament to travel so far to a land so unknown. Some, no 
doubt, have gone with broken strength, hoping that the kindlier skies 
wonld gi^o them a chance of a successful fight agaiusi disease, which 
in England w'oiild have been certain fo end in death ; and some, 
ruined in reputation and fortune, as well as in health, have been sent 
liy their friends to the other side of the w orld to conceal th^ disgrace 
; they had brought on honourable names. But these have borne . 
^ i^.ifai^nsiderable and hardly recognizable proportion to the ^eat mass 
-of^lheTsiettlers. Australia has enjoyed a kijid of natural ‘‘ protection ^,' 
the feeble, the less r(‘Solute,aiid the less tflectivc of our population* 
It hast Iwn settled by men and women with mofo than the^^veWHK® 
physical-'* energy, and with a fearless and adventurous spirit* .. They 
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were aii excelle^ stock, bbtk physically ajid morally; and their chil- 
dren inherit theit admirahle qualities. 

A second generation has now grown up to manhood and .woman- 
hood ; a third is growing. A few years ago a grandfather was S-n 
unknown personage ; but grandfathers are now not uncommon. There, 
is no sign, as far as I can see, that the race is deteriorating. The 

Australian natives ” are taller, especially in New South Wales, than 
their parents ; their spirits aro higher ; they have abounding physical 
vigour. It is said that the children born and reared in the ‘‘ bush ” 
are morb vigorous than their fathers and mothers ; but that the 
children born and reared in the cities are less vigorous. When I 
think of the bright, animated young women, and the robust, energetic 
young men, that I saw in Sydney and in Melbounie, I find it hard to 
believe that this can be true. If with the young squatters and 
farmers born in the bush there is a greater pressure of steam on the 
square inch than with the young barristers, journalists, and merchants 
born within walking distance £1*0111 Pitt Street, Sydney, and Collins 
Street, Melbourne, the young squatters and farmers must be very 
formidable pei*sons indeed. Wo Knglishmen, at home, can be no 
match for tlleim 

The time at my command was too limited to allow me to see auy|^ 
.thing of Queensland or Western Australia. Nor could I see anythin* 
of what it would be right to describi' as the ‘‘ bush,” What kind of 
a life people live in ‘‘ stations ” far remote from towns and cities — ^u^hat 
influence thei;r loneliness oxcjrts on their diameter — I learnt only by 
report. I saw some very interesting men and some very remar kable 
men who are squaiters,” but I did not see them under tho conations 
of station life ; and some of those Avhoin I saw spent much of their 
time in towns. The jiype of national cliaracter and temperament 
which I have endeavoured to describe, is that which I found in the 
cities and smaller towns of South Australia, Victoria, and New Sdiitk 
Wales, in each of which colonies I was able to stay for several weeks. 

‘But while this is the common typo, the people of each, colony seemed 
to mo to have their distinctive qualities. Between the Victorian, 
the South Australian, and the New South Walesman — I do not wonder, 
by the way, that Sir Henry Parkes endeavoured to give New Sotith 
Wales another name — there are very appreciable diftorenees* I have 
speculated about the origin of these differences — probably unsuccess- 
fully. \ Bat. as I have never seen the subject discussed, I venture 
to give my theory ; perhaps it may provoke some Australian writer 
whose knowledge of colonial history and the conditions of colonial 
life is larger than a mer^ visitor to the colonies can possess, to treat 
the question more adequately.'^ 

The colony which presents to a visitor tlie most striking and the 
most strongly marked of national charactejj is the colony of 
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Viotoria.' The exphtuatitni isj I thiok, fo.’be parfeljr hi' its 

exceptionsl history, and partly in the propcnrtionB in which ^gland, 
Scotland, and Ireland have contributed towards its settlement. *1^0 
colony may be said to have been created by the great msh foir -geld 
in 1831 and the following years. In 1850, the year, before the- msh 
began, the popnlation was a littie over 70,000 ; in 1854 it had risen' to 
more than 312,000, of whom 205,000 were males ; the net immigration 
from 1850 to 1860 was nearly 400,000 ; the immigrants remainiog in 
the colony at the end of the ten years were live times as nnmerons as 
this whole popnlation at the beginning of the period. 

The men drawn to the diggings were for the most part men of. 
exceptional physical vigour, of comago and daring; indifferent to 
hiwdships and careless of danger. They lived a rough, wild lifev 
Only those who were capable of great physical exertion and of great 
physical endurance were able to stand it for long. Of the rest some 
broke down ; some drifted into other employments ; some ultimately 
settled in other colonies; others returned to England. Bnt the 
majority of the strong men remained, and they were numerous 
enov^h to impress their own character on the colony. When they 
left the diggings for other employments they carried with them their 
dK>ldness, their force, their conhdence in themselves and their own 
Ibsources, their vigorous individualism. 

But, further, in these days we have Icamt to appreciate the immense 
importance of race ; and while the immense majority of the settlers in 
Australia have' been drawn from these islands, they have been drawn 
in di fferent proportions from the three races which occupy the United 
'King^m ; and these proportions have varied in different' colonies. 
To quote the percentages of the present population of each of the 
three colonies that were bom in England, flcotlaud, and Ireland 
reflectively, would not be very instractive. The important question 
is, 'What have been the relative proportions of English, Scotch, and 
Irish immigrants to the whole num^r of settlers from the foundation of 
each colony ? For the descendants of Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotch- 
men retain many of the racial charact(‘ristics of their parents, and th<^ 
severally make a definite and distinct contribution to the formation of 
the dominant national type ; but in the jiopulation tables they ore, of 
course, all classed together as ‘‘ bom in the colony.” X do not happen 
to know whether there ore tables which show the nationalities of the 
settlers in each colony from its commencement till now ; shd if .Hiey 
eadst^ and were accessible, they would be defective for my unmediato. 
psopose in one very important particular. Emigrants ^jn Gork. and 
Eerzy and Tijqieraiy, and emigrants from ^ndondeny and 
oonld not be ^scriminated from each otjter; they would aU.frptwr in 
one group under the head of “Ireland.” It makes an^ immense 
dideienoe, however^ to the distinctive temperament and elmiaoter of ii> 
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Who hafe iidttled in ie 
fihohi: i&jb' ^her parts of the island. 

For 'the' explanalion of the d^inotive qualities of the Iridtous' 
colonies, 80 far as these ^dities are the result of differehoea ' of 
race, it is safe, I think, tv use the official returns which diow the 
relatire strength of two x>owerfal religious denominations. It ma^ 
be practically assumed that the Boman Catholics are of Irish birth or 
of Irish descent, that ' they or their fathers belonged to the west of 
If^aiid,'the centre, or the south, and that the Presbyterians or their 
fathers came either from the north of Ireland or from Scotland. Thi^ 
assumption might, no doubt, be fairly subjected to some qualifications. 
But it is roughly accurate. 

Now, the tables setting out the religious denominations* of tho 
people in tho several colonies, show that in Victoria the Bo;^an 
Catholics are about 23 per cent, of the population, and the Presby- 
terians 15 per cent. ; 1 have not thought it necessary to carry out 
the peMentagos into decimals. In other words, the Scotch and Irish 
elements form 38 per cent. This is rather a higher percenti^ than' 
is found in New South Wales, where they reach 35 per cent.; 
and a very much higher percentage than is found in South Australia, 
where they reach only 21 per cent. Victoria has more of Scotch hni^ 
Irish blood in it than either of the adjacent colonies. But this is' not 
all : the Presbyterians who represent the proportion of the population 
drawn from Scotland and the north of Ireland are 15 per cent, of tho 
whole population in Victoria, as against 9 per cent, in New South 


the 


xl6tth. of Irel4nd or 


Wtdes, and only 6 per cent, in South Australia. 

The characteristic qualities of the Scottish people — their industry, 
foHithdo, tenacity, courage, thrift and shrewdness — are the admiration, 
wh^ they are not the 'terror, of mankind ; and in all these qualities 
theiir kinsmen in the north of Ireland are their equals, and perhaps 
their sa]^riors. From this vigorous and formidable race Victoria has 
^wn a larger proportion of her people than either New South Wales 
or South Australia. 


' Th^ was another important factor which contributed to what Mr. 
Oarljrle would have called “the daemonic energy” of Victoria.' In 
' early days there were for a tkno a considerable numlwr of Aiharican 
firms' itt 'Melbourne, and the business men of that city learhf tb cimi^ 
on tb^r business in the rapid enterprising Aniericon way. 0 

New' South Wales has had a very different history. Though 'npW 
and' the colony has expanded very suddenly— between 1850 and 
'the excess of immigrants over emigrants was 124,000,t and 

'* i' hitve nii^ for eonvenieuoo (he tables which are given for att the Anstrolian . 
Odonka da- tho 'Victorian Year-Book for 188b-C. The titles represent the namber' 
nf.peryqjos of each denomination— giving males and finales separately— as returned 
by' the densns of 1881. Tasmania does not appear. In that colony there was no 
WtigfouBeeasnaia that year.' . . .{•. 5 

t But during Umso years Queensland was included in New SonthWales. 
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between 1870 and 1880 ilie^ excess was 103,000— -its |||siwtli has, on the 
whole, been gradual; Mnd at each of the two periods which. I have 
inehtioned, the population of the colony before the sudden increAe by 
, rmniigration was considerable. There were 265,000 people in New 
South Wales in 1850 — ^more than double tihe net immigration between 
1850 and 1860 ; and there were close upon 500,000 in 1870 — ^nearly 
five times the net immigration between 1870 and 1880. There has 
been no sudden influx of immigrants of a particular class, in numbers 
^ SO large in proportion to the population already in the country as to 
■^inpress their own qualities upon the whole community. The develoiH 
^ent of the typical Australian character has at no time been subjected 
to any violent disturbance. In New South Wales the general type 
that I found in all the colonies which I visited is exhibited with the 
least specific variation. 

i^nth Australia, by the origin of its people, is more English than 
either Victoria or New South Wales. The Scotch and Irish, as I have 
already said, constitute only 21 per cent, of the population — hardly 
more than a fifth. The Catholic Irish are less than a sixth of the 
whole people, instead of being nearly a fourth as in Victoria, or rather 
more than a fourth as in New South Wales. The percentage derived 

t m Scotland and the north of Ireland is absolutely less than in either 
the other two colonies — only 6 per cent. ; but its proportion to the 
Catholic Irish is a little higher (5 to 2) than in N.cw South Wales, 
though considerably lower than in Victoria. 

The important fact, however, about South Australia is, that so large 
a a pportion of its people belong to the. English stock. And the 
colony was founded by men who, no doubt, wanted a good investment 
for their capital, bpt who also wanted to try a new scheme of coloniza- 
tion, which, however, had very soon to be modified and then abandoned. 
The revenue from the land sales was to be appropriated to a fund for 
bringing out labour. The scheme had its attractions for men who were 
interested in economical experiments. I’he pa])ers of the South AustraJ» 
lian Colonization Society, of which, I think, Air. George Fife Angas ww 
chairman, were freely circulated among the Evangelical Nonconformist 
congregations in the north of London, and jirobably among similar 
congregations in other paii:s of Englaivl. I can i*einember seeing 
them in my father’s house when I was a child. TIio promises which 
Je were not, I think, of a kind to draw the daring and the. 
lous. The people who went out went to grow wheat and wool, 
in the quiet industries which grow up in an agricultural 
country. They did not expect to come bac^ to En|(fiind 
. wi(4^ « fortune in five years. The discovery of the Burra-Burra copper , 
miiiea in 1845, and then of the mines on the York Peninsn^ dreV * 
quite another class of settlers, and drew them in large numbers ; bat 
S)pper has not the violent attractions of gold, and working a inihe":!s 
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a mach less ensi|S!ttg ocoapation than digging for nuggets. Nor did 
the miners remain long in the colony ; as soon as gold was discovered 

Victoria, 15,000 of theid crossed the border. 

The history of South Australia has been less exhilarating than that 
of Victoria. It has had times of great prosperity ; but it has suffered 
from prolonged depression. Its growth has been slow : the estimated 
population at the end of 1880 was under 320,000, as compared with 
a million in Victoria and a million in New South Wales. 

Among the South Australians, therefore, you do not find many men 
of the impetuous and daring sort that rushed to the Bendigo ajid 
Ballarat diggings : nor do you find the children of snch men. There 
is less of audacity and stormy vigour among them than among the 
Victorians. Their strength is of the calmer and more patient kind. 
They can get excited on occasion ; many of them must have lost ^heir 
heads before losing their fortunes, daring the land mania a few yeaiH 
ago; and when I was in Adelaide the city was working itself into a 
violent fever over the wonderful success of the silver mine at Broken 
Hill. But judging from those whom 1 met, and from what I heard 
from men who know tho colony well and whose opinion seemed tmst- 
W'orthy, 1 think that in ^outh Australia there are very large 
numbers of thoughtful ^leople, with gentle ways and quiet tastes. The 
proportion of women to the whole population is larger than in any cff 
the other colonies of Australia.* The absence of a great city like 
Melbourne or Sydney deprives the people of some excitement. Their 
climate, too, is much hotter than the climate of Victoria, and they 
seemed to me to show the influence of their more fervent sun. 'fhe 
Sooth Australian has some jf the more attractive qualities of tiuTItfiian 
temperament. The demonstrative warmth which I found in all the 
colonies was most dcmpnstrativo in 8oath Australia ; and the gracious 
and graceful things which were said in all of them w’ero said most 
frequently there. I think, too, that the South Australian has a 
greater capacity than the people of the other colonies, not for pleasure 
in general, but for pleasure of a kind that requires no violent exertion. 
Inke the races of southern Europe, he can find dreamy enjoyment in 
sun and air, in shining waters and clear skies. 

In Tasmania 1 spent onl^ a few days, and these wore spent in 
Hobart. Life in Hobart is very unlike the life which I saw in the 
three great cities on the other side of Bass's Straits. The hospii|dity 
shown to US there was just as cordial, as unsparing, and as demon- 
strative as that which we received in the towns and cities of Australia. 
It was dark ^before we reached our anchorage, and we were just 

* The eittinated number of females for every 100 males in the seven colonies (in 
1886) is instructive. New South Wales, 78'91 ; Victoria, 87'S5 ; South Australia, 
91’34; Queensland, 70-76; Western Australia, 76-03; Tasmania, 8882; New Zealand, 
84-80. The Mrths in South Aiurtnralia (1884) are also more numerous in propoitton to 
the whole population than in aay of tiie other colonies. % 
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Jni^ng dinner wiiim we .lizard the ratUe of the e^or.ehaiqsyr^ch 
told ns that onr .six writs’, voyage had come to an. ond. Within a 
few minutes after dinner .a steam laundi came pnffing .towards j#i 
through the darkness ; when she touched the. side of .the 
were loud cries for “.Spicer ” and “ Dale,’’* and presently thirty ,oi? forty 
ladies and gentlemen were on board, grasping our hands, flooding, us 
with .the' heartiest and kindliest welcomes, bogging us to go on shore 
at once, and telling us that carriages were waiting to carry us oft 
,to the friendly homes where we were to be entertained. As our 
.Iqggage was not ready for landing we thought it better to w£t till the 
next morning ; and then the laimch came again, and our friends came 
again, and every one of them was eager to do something to make onr 
brief stay as interesting and pleasant as possible. 

But though the hospitality was the same as that which we received 
elsewhere, and thougli there was the same frankness, openness, and 
warmth of temperament, life in Hobart seemed to me, as 1 have 
said, very difierent from the life which I saw afterwards in Sydney, 
Helhoume, and Adelaide. There was a delightful sense of repose. 
Perhaps this came in part from the beauty and peacefulness of the 
scenery which surrounds the charming house, three miles out of . the 
city, where we found a home. It reminded mo of some of the 
loveliest ports of Cumberland and Westmoreland. Behind the house 
rose Mount Wellii^on to a height of 4000 feet ; and, as it, was still 
early spring, its summit >yas crowned with snow ; in front there was 
a range of hills of inferior elevation, covered with grass and dai'k 
foliage ; and at their feet, looking like lakes, we could sec here and 
Hf^fe^ihe shining reaches of the Dement. The garden was brilliant 
with flowers, and .the orchard was a sea of blossoms. . . . 

But it was not merely the beautiful scenery outside the house 
where we stayed, and the cultivation, the thoughtfulness, and the 
af&ctionate and considerate hospitality wliich wc fonnd under its roof, 
that gave me ^e impression of peacefulness at Hobart. During, the 
few days I was there, 1 met a considerable numl>er of persons in the 
city, and no one seemed to he in a hurry ; business was carried . on 
leisurely and without excitement ; thero were no indications of 
struggle, no symptoms of fever. Everybody seemed fairly well-to-do ; 
and it did not appear as if any one Ws very anxious to .become 
.richer- 1 was told that money is not being made rapidly in Tasmania, 
that the young, eager, ambitious people cross over to Melbourne ; 
|lJ|iit -the people who remain are contented with moderate incomes; 

a conriderable proportion of them began life with money, which 
ha^' Ceme .to them from their fathers, and are not wholly depfsndsnt 
on their < business or their profession ;^that the shopkeeper Us^ljr 

• Onr pOrty eonslsted of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Spicer, my. wife, me of ny d^^btM 
And myself* ...■»■ .,4i> . 
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owna ibis shop moroh^^nt and pmfessioBal man.his ho^ase^^ 

that shopkeepers, m^^rchantis; tod professional men have generally some 
safe Ibarestments that yield a modest income. 

It seemed to me that the life possible to the people at Hobart was 
an ideal kind of life — a life free from ambition, free from anxiety, 
free from the passion for money-making — a life with leisure for the 
enjoyment of the charities of home, for - the love of Nature, and for. 
all the higher intellectual and moral interests. I dare say that th# 
hard reality is not exactly what it seemed to a passing stranger ; that 
mtoy a brain is wcaiy, many a heart restless, and many a household 
vexed with potty cares ; that sickness, misfortune, sin and folly find 
their way into many a home under those beautiful hills and near those 
shining waters ; and yet, judging not merely -from what I saw but 
from what I heard, 1 think that Hobart has an ease and tranqiiillity 
which distinguish it from the cities of the Australian mainland. In 
the quiet resoluteness and strength of my hostess, the daughter of one 
of the most eminent and successful of the early colonists, I saw illustra- 
tions of the qualities of the men who founded Tasmania ; and I should 
have seen more of the common characteristics of Australian life had 
I been able to remain in Launceston, through which I passed to 
take ship for Melbourne. But, as I have said, the more eager and 
fiery young life of Tasmania finds its way across Bass's Straits, and is 
contributing to the energy and heat of the neighbouring colonies. 
Tasmania, unless something happens to keep its more adventurous 
youth at home, will, in a generation or two, develop a distinct type of 
national character and manners. 

These are the impressions which I received during the three months 
and a half that I stayed in tlie Australasian colonies. TJie time was 
short, and it would betray a V(uy inordinate measure of confidend^! in 
my powers of observation if I expressed any peromptoiy judgments ; 
but I saw large numbers of people, and people of evegr kind ; and I 
saw them in their homes. They are ourselves — but ourselves with 
n difference ; and while tlioy developing a certain common ty|)e of 
character and temperament, each colony, if I am not gi’eatly mist^en, 
has its distinctive qualities. ^ There are doubtless timid and irresolute 
men in Victoria, but the typical Victorian is not timid and irresolute; 
there are doubtless ‘‘ hard ” men in South Australia, but the typical 
South Australian is not “ hard;” thert> arc doubtless cold, selfish, re- 
served men in Now South Wales, but the tyincal and representati\^ 
man of New 'South Wales is not cold, selfish, and«<reserved. 1 have 
iattempted, in speaking of each colony, to describe the tyj^. 

Whether the — the general or the special typo — will be per^ 

monent is an interesting speculation. As yet I do not think that the 
sunnier sides and the higher temperature have lessened the physicid 
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Tigoar of ihi' English, Scotch, and Irish who have fdlmcd the majority 
of the settlets. The second generation often seemed to me moro Itardy 
and rohnst than the first. But will the stock retain for a hithdred 
years the rude strength which haa l 3 een disciplined by the frosts and 
snows of these northern seas ? Will not the fibre soften ? Will not 
the muscles relax ? Will “native Auhtnilians,” even fifty years hence, 
be as vigorous in business and as ki>en for cricket and rowing and 
afootball as they are now ? 

Other influences than climate may contribute powerfully to modify 
the Australian national character. One-third of Australia is in 
the tropics ; will it be possible to develop the immense ri'sources of 
the northern part of th(* country without coloured labour? And 
when the cotton plantations, the tea plantations, and the sugar 
plantations are Ireing worked by hundreds of thousands of coloured 
labourers under the management of a few thousand whites, what 
new vices or mwv virtues will 1 k‘ formed in the ruling rac(* ? With 
coloured people doing all tin* hard work in tlu‘ fiidds and in the 
mines of the north, it will hardly 1»‘ possible to exclude them from 
the south. What is to happen ? It is at least ixrssibh' that within 
the next hundred years the coloun'il people of Au!»1ralia-«-drawn 
from China, India, or the islamls of the South Pacific — will out- * 
number the white population. The descendants of the settlors who 
have gone out from England, Scotland, and Indaud may become a 
proud aristocn^cy, and may have their work done for them by inferior 
races. 

These ntw economic and social conditions—if th«*y arise — will 
modify the type of national character. I can venture no 
prophecy of what Australians an' likely to be a hundred y<>ars hence ; 
at present they have in them the making of a })owerful, high-spirited, 
and noble race. 


BhmiDgham. 


R. W. Dale. 



THE REPORT OP THE EDUCATION 
COMMISSION. 


O N matters purely educational there is a very substantial agreement 
in the two Reports put forth by members of the Education Com- 
mission. Roth parties are anxious to make the education given in 
elementaiy schools practical and. efficient, and to adapt it, more than 
it has hitherto been, to the requirements of the children for whose 
benefit it is designed, with the hope that it may really help them in 
their future lives. With respect to school supply, school management, 
her Majesty’s inspectors of schools, the staff of teachers needed to 
make a school efficient, training colleges and the preparation of 
teachers for their professional duties, the curriculum that is to ^OTeili 
the education given, the establishment of evening schools and school 
libraries, the payment of the fees of indigent children, and some other 
like matters, there is a great approach to practical unanimity. The 
cleavage commences when questions of a political or religious character 
have to be dealt with ; and it will be found that, directly or indirectly, 
the points of serious difference may be ranged under one or other of 
these heads. 

The majority ore anxious to preserve the denominational schools as 
part of the recognized educational machinery of the country. The 
minority are willing to recognize these schools for the present, but 
they would gladly see them quietly absorbed by school boards, and 
the whole educational arrangements for the poorer classes placed under 
their authority. The majority are anxious to preserve tihe definitely 
religious character which now distinguishes the voluntary schools, and 
to secure real liberty for those who have reli^ous convictiems as well 
as for those who have not.* Whilst the minority ore most tender' 
towards the scruples and couinctions of those who object to definite 
religious teaching, they seem to be indifferent to the wants and require- 
TOL. UV. X X 
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noients of those who wisb for snch teaching for their cl^dren, I 
procee(| to give soine ^dence of this, and some illusitotiOTs the 
manner in which it has influenced the Beporto of the two Ibcidles of 
Commissioners. 

With respect to the rights of voluntary schools, the majority ,say : 

We see no reason why voluntary effort should not be entitled to work 
^r% pct88U with a school board in providing accommodation to meet any 
increase of population, subsequent to the determination of the l^cessary 
school supply arrived at by the Detriment after the first inquiry of 1871. 
If . a similar inquiry were held periodically, say every five years, .voluntary 
^ort might be recognized in the interval between two inquiries, ns entitled 
to meet any deficiencies not ordered to be filled up by the school board on 
the requisition of the DopaHmcnt. We do not think tliat the letter, much 
less the spirit, of the Act of 1870 would be violated by such an arrangement, 
or by its being distinctly understood that an cfiicient school, whether provided 
to meet a numerical deficiency or specialiy required by any part of the popula- 
tion, would be admitted by the DeimHment as part of the supply of the 
district, and be entitled to claim a gmnt as soon as it was opened.” ♦ 

On the other hand, the minority say - 

We dissent from the mode in which the right and duty of school boards 
to supply accommodation for their distnets is stated in the lleport, flection 
18 of the Education Act of 1870 runs jis follows : — * The school board shall 
maintain and, keep eificiont every school provided by sucli board, and shall 
from time to time provide such additional accommodation as is in their 
. ppinion necessary, in order to supply a snllicient amount of public school 
acGK^modation for their district.* /The right thus conferreil on school boards 
has Iben generally treated by our^olleagues as the contention of Mr. Cumin, 
or of the Department, or of the jfew oflicera of the Crown.”t “ We must, 
therefore, dissent from the wVme of this summary of the law as to un- 
scliools, and from itho impression conveyed, which is that the 
Education Department has stmined the law in favour of school boards and 
.a^nst the I'ecognitioii of denominational schools. We dissent from^O' 
statement of our colleagues that, when the fii-st detieiency of school piovision 
h|3 been supplied, the school board has, under section 18 of the Act of 1870, 
OBiJy a right, and not a duty, to supply further and future deficicnces.” t 

The difference between these two views is one that materiallj affects 
the whole question. According to the contention of the majority; the 
two systems of management — ^voluntary and board— stand upon an 
equality in tlie eye of the law as providing suitable clementaiy od uea - 
tion : whilst, if the contention of the minority is upheld, the volnntaiy 
^tera is only to be regarded as a temporary expedient, which it is 
' laot prudent lo sweep away at once, but which, being pn^ibited 

ill school boa^ districts, must, in the natural coBogtiM 
'^^vusnts, ,come to an end fxxmer or later. 

■ ' vmw of the case is strengUicned by what the two bodies 'Saj ’ 
■ nesjp^t to the transfer of voluntary schools to school boa^. vjLU'' 
efforts to further element!^ education in tho.lcnlBntiy.: 
by religious bodies, and espwially by the Clhimjh^-Unta 
1833,'Mhools were built without any help from the iiaitiicifAid i^BrsCi'' 
• FtaalBq»rt.p.60. fim.p.240. 
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between that year and 187Gr j^^lSdacalioh Department made building 
, grants^ vbioh covered abouli a fifth or a sixth of the cost, iS^t .in 
numerous instances the conditions attached to these grani^ were, 

, disliked by the promoters of schools, and the grants were not applied( 
for. By the Act of 1870, in all cases where no special provision . 
had been made in the deed constituting the school trust for trans* 
femng the buildings, which was practically in nearly all cases, two- 
thirds of the managers of a voluntary school, with the consent of 
two-thirdg of the annual subscribers, were empowered to transfer . 
it to a school board without the sanction of the trustees in whom 
it was vested, and for the first time in English legislation the 
legal representatives could be permanently stripped of the pro- 
perty vested in them against their consent and without remun- 
eration. And as the clergyman of a parish, who is necessarily more 
responsible for Church schools than any one else, might be un- 
popular, or apathetic, or be indiftcrent to the religious education of 
his people, and as the support of a Church school depends, to a consi- 
derable extent, on his activity and the estimation in which he is held 
by his parishioners, it 'thus became possible for one unworthy; or 
qnaiTelsome, or slothful incumbent to deprive a parish for ever of its 
Church school. The majority, recognizing the extreme injustice of 
thiiH propose : 

** In view of the friction caused by the working of the 23id section, tad 
the gi*ieyances which it appears to havo eimted, we recommend that, in 
any fresh educational legislation, it bo enacted that no transfer of a school 
held under trust shall take place without the consent -if a majority 
trustees, and that the Education Depaiiiment be instructed to sanction only 
such .terms of transfer, beyond what is i:equired for the puiposes of the 
Education Acts, as do not iiiteifera with the original trusts, in tlie event of 
a voluntary school being leased to a school board. Provision should also b^ 
made that no structural expenses involving a lotm should be iucuixed with-* 
out the consent of the trustees who lease the building.” * 

The minority, so far from recognizing the injustice of depriving the ' 
ndigioua body which has provided most of the money for erecting 
the school, would intensify the giievance by depriving the managers 
and subscribers of the power now accorded them. They say : 

• 

** There is no obligation proposed by our colleagues on the trustees to 
conduct the school theinselvas as a public elcmentaiy school in the event of 
their refusing to transfer it, and we are of opinion that buildings^dedicated 
to the purpose of elementary education, and aid^d by a Parlfementary . 
building grant, should, if the existing managers are unable or unwilling to 
. . conduct schools iif them, be transferred to the local authority charged with 
^ the. duty of making sufficient school provision for the district. We, therefore, 
not dilly dissent from the lecommondations of our colleagues, but recommend 
that, whera any building, which hcis been aided by a Parliamentary building ■ 
grtat, exists for the elementary education of the" poor, and is not used oii^ 
wedc days for such purpose, the school board should entitled to have the 

* Final Kepoi^, p, 59. . 
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use and occupation of the building forlthe purpose of supplying school 
aocommodaiion for the district.” * 

If they had proposed that the smaller amount contributed by Parlia- 
ment should be repaid, there might have been justice in the proposal, 
but that the larger portion, generally given on religious grounds^ 
should be confiscated, is manifestly unjust. 

The majority, anxious to place the two systems of schools upon an 
equality, and to remove as far as possible the irritation and sense of 
injustice now felt by many supporters of voluntary schools in having 
to pay rates for schools to whose religious teaching, or want of it, 

■ they strongly object, say : — 

** We do not understand Lord Lingen to advocate, as has been supposed, 
the geneml abolition of the Gowper-Temple clause. That clause would not 
necessarily affect voluntary schools I'eceiving annual aid from the lates, 
any more than it does at present, when they receive such aid from the 
guardians, in the shiipe of fees for poor children. We do not see, therefore, 
why this principle should not be extended further, and rate aid in respect of 
their secular efficiency given to vohintary schools (as it is now given to 
industrial and reformatory schools) without the imposition of a clause which, 
under the Act of 1870, affects those SK^hools only which aro locally provided 
and supported entirely out of the rates. The cost of the maintenance of 
voluntary schools has been largely increased by the rivalry of rate-suppoi*ted 
schools. If the power of the purse, upon which school boards have to draw, 
has involved the managers of voluntary schools in a large, and it may bo 
uncalled'-for, expenditure, there is good reason why that purse should be made 
to contribute to the thus increased cost of the voluntary system. The 
voluntary system is not merely a part, but the foundation, of our national 
education. It was to be supplemented, not supplanted, by the mte system. 
The two systems, as the constituent and co-ordinate parts of the complete 
mdBHffiery of national elementary education, appear to have a common claim 
for support, not merely on the taxes of the country, but upon the geneml 
resources of the localities in which they caiTy on, side by side, identical work 
with equal efficiency; and that claim is all tlie stronger because local 
resources are saved from many heavy burdens by the supporters of voluntary 

schools We therefore recommend that the local educational authority 

be empowered to supplement from local rates the voluntary subscriptions, 
given to the support of every public State-aided elementary school in their 
distnet, to an amount equal to these subscriptions, provided it does not 
exceed the amount of ten shillings for each child in average attendance. 
Where a school attendance committee is the authority, thb' rate sliould be 
chargeable to the separate school district affected.” f 

It may be well to remark that the effect of such a provision would be 
that a penny rate would more than suffice to secure such assistaiiee 
for all the elementary schools that could claim it in the area of the 
tx)ndon’ School Board, whilst a ninepenny rate is needed to sustain 
vilieir present school establishment, though the number of children in 
their 'Schools does not double the number of children taught in 
vbhmti^ schools. 

If “ the friends of religious liberty had been willing to accord to 
their opponents the liberty which they claim for themselves,' and hod 

♦ Final report, p. 24^ f Jbid. pp. IH 105. ; 
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remembered that the conamence^of many religions men. wpold be as 
much a^|rieved by paying rates for the support of board schools as 
theJr Wii consciences could have been by paying Church rates^ there 
should: have been no difficulty in agreeing to such a proposall The 
minority, ||!owever, proved itself superior to such consideration^ 
and say; — 

<< We object to the proposal, made by our colleagues in their chapter on 
income and expenditure of schools, that voluntary schools should be enabled 
to I'eceive help from the rates up to a possible maximum of ten shillings a 
head, on the ground already indicated — that such a proposal seems to us 
unsound in principle, destructive of the settlement of 1870, and certain, if 
it became law, to embitter educational politics and intensify sectarian ^ 
rivalries.”* 

A proposal was made to the Commission in a petition most numer- 
ously and influentially signed that the rates paid by the supporters 
of voluntary schools should go to the support of their own schools, 
and not to those in the hands of boards. As a matter of justice, 
based upon the principle of “ religious liberty,” of which the minority 
have hitherto declared themselves the champions, there is much to 
be said in favour of such a proposal, more especially as the Education 
Act of 1870 practically establishes a new religion, ‘‘ undenomina- 
tionalism,” for the elementary schools of the country, which has the 
sin^lar merit of being a religion which nobody who cares for religion 
(whatever his faith or denomination may be) would teach his own chil- 
dren, but which for political reasons seems to be regarded as sufficiently 
good for the poorer classes. This proposal the majority did not see its 
W'ay to accept for practical reasons, but it is instructive to r^d the 
objections to it of the extreme section of tlie minority. They say : — 

‘‘ As to the grievance of contributing to a system they dislike, that is 
inseparable from the fact *that the maintenance of schools has been made a 
public 4^ty charged on public funds. No man is allowed to take credit * 
for his expenditirre in private charity in diminution of the poor-rate. If the 
];)roposal to allow deduction of subscriptions to voluntary schools from the 
school board rate were allowed, that would be in practice maintaining all 
^hools, denominational and others, from the rates.” f 

This entirely misrepresents the case. Children are by law compj^lled 
to attend school ; they equally obey the law whether they attend a 
voluntsuy or a board school, * The Education Department recognizes 
, the two kinds 6f schools as being on precisely the saine footing. It 
' is not sawith regard to the relief of the poor. The guardians are 
bc^pd to supply the necessities of the poor: they can take no 
^ account of casual benevolence ; and such benevolence is in no way 
inspected or noticed or regarded by the State. The aignment is 
therefore inapplicable; it has an appearance of plausibility, but it 
>€onvey8 a misleading representation of the case. 

^ ' • Tkere are two other points in which this difference of view concerning 

• Fii»l Report, p. 2it6. f Ibid. p. 869. 
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tlie stataa of vdimtaiy school managers and school boards is dearly 
shown. Both Beports advocate^ the establishment of day traming col-* 
leges, as all the Commission consider the present large nnmlm 6f un- 
triuned^achers to be unsatisfactory. But^there is a wide dijpferenco in 
the point of view from which the two Reports regard such colleges, and' 
the conditions under which they would have them suppled. The 
majority look upon them as a pib filler^ and as in all respects inferior 
to residential colleges, and they consider that as private benevolence 
has provided the denominational colleges, it would be unfair to tax 
those who have thus freely given a second time. This tliey 'would be 
if they had to pay rates for the erection of day colleges, which their 
promoters desire should be undenominational or possibly secular. As 
the minority occasionally sneer at the supporters of denominational 
schools for not supplying larger funds for the maintenance of their own 
schools, it might naturally bo expected that, as they are presumably a 
majority of the nation, they are prepared to contribute still more 
liberally for the establishment of the colleges which they so strongly 
recommend. When we turn to the Report of the minority, wo find 
them taking credit for not advocating the withdrawal of the existing 
grants for residential training colleges, provided that certain conditions 
which they press are attemded to. At tlu* sanu^ time tliey assume 
that school boards stand on an (‘ininence as rt.‘prcsentatives of the 
State, and they require that day training colleges shall b(' extensively 
supplied* It is clear thaJt they ha\t‘ small faith in the liberality of 
those who uphold the principle they advocate, an<l c^idonily think that 
nothing will bo accomplished unless those who object to what they 
propwe can-bo compelled to pay; for they say : — 

The ifecognition of urgent need for more trained teachere is of little 
value unless effective marhinery is provided whereby that uecnl may be mot, 
and we consider the statement by our colleagues tliat they * cannot doubt 
that the liberality of those who are anxious to see day training colleges 
provided will furnish whatovei' sums are needed,' is an assumption which 
experience does not justify, nor is it reasonable, when an urgent public need 
is acknowledged, to wait in expectation that piivate liberality may relieve 
the public fiom its consequent pecuniary obligations.” t 

Private liberality did provide the chief jioi-tion of the large sums 
needed for the erection of the re.sideiitial colleges wlien they were 
required for the improvement of the education of the country; jfvhy 
should it not furnish the comparatively small sum required for day 
colleges, if the promoters are equally in earnest ? 

^The other point on which tlie minorify seek to emphasisse fSe 
eacalted position of school boards, which they evidently regard as a 
Stato^^oatablished system of cxlucation, is found in their reconunein^^ 
respecting technical education. Thci*e has recently sprang up a atxong 
feeling that, if our manufacturing superiority is to be retained, W6 must 

• Final Kepert, pp. 102, 243. t 248. 
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aiiopt the system of teohmc^ ttainmg which has for some time been 
sacc^dsi^^ pursued on the Continent. Such a system, to be effectiy^; ' 
mu^t Wain' our more resi^msible artisans in the theory, as well as the 
practice^ of the art on which they are employed. To secure the^ccess 
of BucUj; ti^^ning every improvement in the manufacture must find tk 
place in the training school, so that the students may thoroughly^ 
understand how to do their work most effectively, and the school must 
be supplied with all the machinery that is employed, however costly 
it may be. It is needless to say that schools of the kind can only 
be established and carried on at great expense, and that for their 
efficient management they require much practical knowledge. It is 
said that the technical school at Berlin cost more than half a million 
sterling to establish, and requires an annual subsidy of £20,000 from 
the municipality to enable it to carry on its work. The schools of the 
kind tdready set on foot in England show that the projectors recognize 
the need of a large expenditure to enable them to do for our English 
manufactures what the Continental schools have done for those of their 
respective countries. The munificent gifts of £60,000 by the Dirapera* 
Company for the establishment of one school of the kind, and of what 
is equivalent to £85,000 by the Goldsmiths* Company for that of 
another, and, if the papers are to be trusted, of £100,000 by the 
Mercers* Companj’ for a third, to meet large donations from other 
sources, give an idea of the kind of outlay which has to be faced. 
Tlie majority, recognizing what is needed to enable our technical 
schools to rival their competitors in other countries, say : — 

“ It is obvious that, if technical schools are to an'^A'or the eiid-'Wij.'Jcted 
by thCNfe who are anxious to found theni, they will require very skilful 
oversight on the part of the jKjrsons responsible for their management. It 
would, therefore, seem to.us to bo necessary that the iiiimediato direction of 
these schools should, either by delegation or otherwise, be placed in the 
handsMf e body which would be mainly composed of persons interested in 
the trade of the locality, and experienced in its industries. Such a body, it 
may be hoped, would arouse real enthusiasm and muniiieeTice in establishing 
and supporting technical schools, whilst no danger would arise of institutions 
being set on foot which did not command the support of the practical men of 
the dis^ct.”* 

At the same time they recogiuze that it might be well to commence 
the required training before children have left the elomentajry schools, 
andUo they recommend : — ■ 

it should be thought that children ought to receive some instruction 
iflt^nual employment, other than that w^hich the elementary schools avail- 
able for. their u& can give, we are of opinion that the best way of meeting 
the need would be through the establishment of a workshop in connection 
with. scNto higher institution, which might be willing to receive into the 
workshop boys of exceptional ability, or others tp whom it was considered 
desirable to give this instruction. One such central institution could do its 
work ob^per and better tlian a number of scattered institutions, whilst 

“• FixudBeportip. 156. ^ 
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nothing could be easier t^n to make arrangements for attendance at this 
central workshop being substituted on one or two afternoons in tixe.week for 
attendance at the elementary school.”* ' ' « 

In farther support of this proposal, I may add that, in visiting an excel- 
lent technical school, I asked the principal whether he found ijiat the 
boys who. had received some technical instruction before entering his 
school had any great advantage over those who had not been so taught ; 
he said, quite the contrary, for they found the conditions under which the 
instruction had been given were so different from those existing with 
them, that the lads, instead of being at an advantage, were at a dis- 
advantage, for they had much to unlearn before they began to learn. 
The majority further say : — 

“When Mr. Forster’s Act was passed in 1870, and voluntary effort was 
encouraged to co-o 2 )erate further in providing the necessary machinery for 
the elementary instruction of the nation, the adoption of a system of 
technical education was in no way contemplated. The managers of volun- 
tary schools, therefore, may fairly expect to receive liberal public aid in order 
that they may be enabled to supply this form of instruction on a footing of 
equality with board schools.” t 

The minority, anxious to develop and increase tlio influence of 
school boards, throw to the winds the considerations which determined 
the majority to report as they did. They say : — 

“We dissent from the recommendations of our colleagues as to the manage- 
ment of technical schools v^heii established. This question is one on which 
we took no evidence, and, m so far as technical schools deal with secondaiy 
education, lies beyond the limits of our reference ; but, if we may venture 
upon an opinion, we would say that, whether the municipality be associated 
in fB^r^anagcment or not, we think it desirable that the school board 
should also be associated, and that these schools, which should ' be the 
crown and development of elementary education, should be in touch and 
close sympathy, through their management, with our eiemeiiitary wdiool 
system.” J 

YiThilst shrinking from the idea of the friends of secular and unde- 
nominational education being expected to sup])ly any portion of the 
funds needed for the day training colleges on which they have set 
their hearts, they do not hesitate to say : — 

“ We hold strongly that local public support implies local public manage- 
ment, and, therefore, while some of the iii.^ructioi\ given by school boards, 
s^ch as instruction in cookery, and collective in.struction of pupil te^erSi 

practical, scientific, artistic, technical, or manual teaching in 

possibly be thrown open, under suitable regulations, to the scholhMnr 
. pK^-teachen^ of voluntary schools, we cannot see our way to support 

|o impose on the ratepayers a contribution in support of voluni;^ 
eteno^taiy schools.” § 

- It ii (dear from the above extracts th^t the minority can only tegiMEd 
technical schools from one side. They Would place them to a j:rcater 
or 1^ extemt under the authority of school boards, whose . ipe|>b«C8 
* Final Wporb, p. 154. f Ibid. p. 153. t P- 343. i MK ’ 
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consist to a considerable extent of clergymen, dissenting ministers, 
and Iversons wholly unconnected with the manufacture of the district. 
Unuer such conditions they could not effect what the schools on the 
Continent are accomplishing. As it would be quite impossible to levy 
two sots of rates for technical education in the same district, they 
would make really efficient technical schools impossible. The money 
raised would be expended in teaching some rudiments of technical 
work to a number of children, for whom it might provide amusement, 
but who^ it would otherwise benefit to the smallest possible extent : 
but the higher technical instruction, which alone can benefit the 
manufactures of the country, would be left in no better position than 
it now is. And at the same time their proposal would provide a new 
attraction for children attending board schools, which, from want of 
funds, could only occasionally be given to those attending voluntary 
schools. 

But these direct c'fforts to exalt school boards and depreciate 
voluntary schools are not all the proposals made by the minority 
which would affect the position of voluntary schools. By a number of 
suggestions which tliej make the position of voluntary schools would be- 
come more difficulty if not iinlenablo, and so the days would be hastened 
when all tlu' elementary education of the country would be t&der the 
control of school Imrds and be undenominational or secular. I pro- 
ceed to call attention to some of the recommendations which appear 
to me to have this tendency. 

The pi*esent supply of school accommodation is by the confession of 
all suflicieiit, provided the existing mode of estimating it be continued. 
But as the erection of new schools is even more bunh-iisome to fEose who 
have to provide the funds than their maintenance, some of the minority 
are not content to leavo this matter as it stands. The existing school 
supply is sufficient for 5,278,992 children, allowing 8 square feet 
for each child in voluntary schools and 10 squan* feet for each child 
in such board schools for the older children as have requested the 
Department to permit thmn to provide that amount of accommodation. 
The average attendance reaches 3,527,381, and the number of names 
on the school rolls is 4,633,18 1, so that upon an average there are 
always 1,751,611 unoccupied gchool places, and if by any accident every 
child was to put in an appearance on the same day (whieh they are never 
likely to do), there would still be room for 6 13,808 more than appear on 
the school registers. It might seem difficult to manufacture a case of 
insufficient school supply under such circumstances, but to this the ex- 
treme section of the minority, consisting of the Hon, Lyulph Stanley, Dr. 
Dale, Mr. Heller, Mr. H. llichard, M.P., and Mr. George Shipton, have 
proved themselves equal, l^iey assert that the accommodation is not 
well distributed ; they claim that rich people have equal rights with poor 
ones to have their children educated in board schools at the expense 
of the rates ; they assert that* many existing schools are structurally 
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unsiiited for the accoxniDLodatioii of the number of children at T^hich the 
Department i*eckoiis them ; and that the fees charged in many spools 
j*ender them unsuitable for the children in the midst of whom they 
are placed. For some of these conttmtions they produce evidence 
which requires sifting; for still more of them assertion is considered to be 
sufficient proof. But then they further declare that every school 
oughji to be made to furnish 10 square feet for every child whose 
name is on the books. This would raise the vuitsed school accommo- 
- dation in many places enormously, and possibly tho existing million 
and three-quarters of unoccupied seals might be raised to two millions' 
and a half or three millions, at a cost of somowhere between ten and 
twenty million pounds ; and, as voluntary subscribers in these days of 
agricultural depression could not bo expected to supply tho funds, 
school boards would be thrust upon iwishes which exceedingly dislike 
them, whilst voluntary schools would* have their attendance materially 
diminished, the funds for their mainlenance greatly reduced, and the 
school board rate enormously inen^ased. 

It is unnecessary to say anything about th(‘ slringent demands 
which tho same gentlemen recommend with respect to school 
fumitur^ and material. The effect which tiny expect would follow 
their proposals may perhaps be gathered from tho following paragraph, 
though it is only fair to add that &ubseqii(*ntly they say 

, In noting the itaprovoments needed in tins part of tho means of educa- 
tion it would not be just nqt to recogni/.e the great willingness that has been 
sliown, in many cases, by voluntary managers to meet tho growing demands 
resulting from a sounder appreciation of what is due to etlucation.” * 

ButTEho paragraph to which I would draw attention is this : — * 

As a rule, we may say tliat in tlie nival districts, whore the voluntary 
schools ai*e mainly responsible for ilio edueatifni of*tlie children, it is not so 
much schools that are wanting as woll-equi]>ped and well-an*anged schools. 
What we need is the iinprovemoiit of some of the existing schools, rather 
than the establishment of luldiiloiml school accommodation.” t 

With regard to school supply and the demand for increased spac(‘ in 
schools it may be well to quote the renuirks of the majority in their 
Eeporb. Witli respect to the Bup])ly of school fumitur** and materials 
they desire that everything should be gpod and efficient, but that no 
sudden dt'mnnds should be made u^xju managers which would tend to 
.the destruction of tho schools in their charge. CJoncerning sctiool 
aeoonmiodation, they say : — 

* It would, indeed, bo a hardship wore any sudden demand for more space 
fop each child to be made on the schools built by aid of a'building 
frwa the Committee of Council, since they frequently owe their r^^oted 
area not so much to tho views of their promoters as to tho limits put by the 
Department on the dimonsious of sehool btiildingH, especially in regard to 
breadth, in which direction it was strongly maintained for many yean by the 
Department that any increase on a minimum, which would now be hdd to 
• Final Beport, p. 263. f Jbid, " 
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be ix^uffioient,. niimey t^wti eway» mi therefore V^aev not; be 
encoCiieged.by e. gmt. It ibW matter of. congratulation tlmt a mc^Uberal 
scale qf estiiriwng 'accommodation now prevails, and it is a most impqcitont 
rule of the DqiiMmentthat 10 square feet should be the minimum a^m-' 
modati<^ for eadh child in average attendance in all school buildings in future 
. to be erected..” * ^ 

Necessarily, the most costly element in the maintenance of schools 
« m the provision of salaries for the teachers. These absorbed last year 
.per cent., or nearly four-fifths, of the whole sum expended upon 
the rhaintenance of schools. It is therefore of extreme importance to 
the managers of voluntary schools that the cost of supplying the neces- 
sary teaching power should not Ibe unnecessarily increased, and, whilst it 
would be false economy to pay inadequate stipends or to employ fewer 
teachers than are really required, it is essential for* them to keep the 
amount of payment and the size of the staff within reasonable limits ; 
school boards, having the command of the rates and being able to dip to 
what extent they please into other people’s pockets, can afford to pay 
loss regard to these considerations. Hitherto an efficient sup|J.y of 
teachers has been kept up by young persons of both sexes being ap- 
prenticed as pupil-teachers when they are thirteen or fourteen years old, 
and these jjupil-teachers have formed j^art of the teaching stQ|f of the 
school recognizt^d by the Department, whilst they have, at the same 
time, been preparing to become the principal teachers of the future. 
It need scarcely be said that such an arrangement is economical, and, 
in my opinion, it has greatly conduced to our securing the efficient 
body of teachers who are now entrusted with the care of our elemen- 
tary. schools. Tho majority thus sum up their views as to the 
continuance of this system : — ^ 

** On the whole we concur in tlie opinion of the inspectors, whose vroixls 
wo have just quoted, that; having regard to moral qualifications, there is no ' 
other available, or, as wo prefer to say, equally trustworthy, source from 
which an adequate supply of teachers is likely to be forthcoming ; and with, 
modifications, tending to the improvement of their education, the apprentice- 
ship pupil-teachers, we think, ought to be upheld.” f . « , 

They propose several ways in which such improvement might bo 
effected, which I need not enumerate. 

, The . minority are anxious to limit the employment of pupil-teachers 
as inuch as possible. They say : In general we consider that the 
pupil^^i^her system is now the weakest part of our educational 
and that great changes are needed in it if it is to be con- 
tinued in the future.”^ These changes are afterwards suggested ; 
tend to make the system more costly. . ^ 

small comp^ schools a large number of teachers have been 
supplied. from the ranks of pupil-teachers who have completed their" 
' :sp]prtotic6ship, and whoj, from the necessity of earning their own 
as possible, are unable to bear the cost of time 
\ P- t Wrf. p. 88. t Ibid. p. 242. 
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and money which would be incurred by going . to a training college. 
These teachers are necessarily of very unequal merit. Some of them, 
no doubt, are very inferior, others very good ; and it Is noteworthy 
that the two female teachers who were examined by the Education 
Commission, and who seemed the most able and efficient, were both 
untrained. It has also to be borne in mind that small country schools 
can often secure the services of much abler women as teachers than ^ 
they would otherwise be able to do by being allowed to fill their 
vacancies with ex-pupil-teachers, who could not expect for many years 
to occupy the chi^f positions in town schools, but who are content to 
go on with the modest incomes payable in small country schools.' 

The majority desire that better safeguards should be provided 
against the admission of incompetent persons into such offices, but 
they make no proposals for closing the door against provisionally 
certificated teachers, and so leave it open to the managers of small 
country schools to obtain such help when they need it. The 
min<>|ity, on the other hand, advocate more stringent measures. They 
recommend that “ ex-pupil teachers should not be recognized beyond 
a certain age unless they pass the certificate examination in the first 
year’s paxwjrs and, after two years* interval, in the second yearns 
papers.”* The extreme minority, whose names 1 have already men- 
- tioned, would impose still greater restrictions. They vrouldf compel 
all ex-pupil-teachers to sit for the scholarship examination in the July 
following the completion of their apprenticeship, and, if they fail to pass 
high enough to secure their entrance into college, they would have 
them disqualified frpm counting on the staff of any school ; they would 
ma^e tSmr recognition provisional, and would require it to Jbe renewed 
from year to year on the report of her Majesty’s inspector of the way 
they had taught their class during the school year ; and in no case 
would they allow them to be recognized as head teachers. 

It is unnecessary to go through the many other ways in which the 
minority would add to the cost of providing elementary education, in 
some of which the , majority agree with them. They advocate dreu- 
lating science teachers ; the requirement of a playground of more than 
a quarter of an acre in towns, at all events in the case of all new. 
schools ; the appointment of organizing masters, with half their salaries 
provided from public and the other half from voluntaiy sources; 
iteparate schools, with specially strong staffs, for half-timers ; Jhefiides 
. the other matters of which I have already spoken. ; 

The minority think that the majority are not justified in as* 
#toing that the advocates of day training colleges will^ readily 
fnfttidt the comparatively small sum needed tol^establish tbwi.; . 
but it^ is clear that they think theihselves justified in exp^ijEig 
the friends of definite religious education to furnish any antounh of 
money to cony out all the expensive impiovements on ^ whidjij^ 

* Final Report, p. 248. p.^S4!i y ,, 
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would insist. Perhaps the. most tingenerons portion, of their Report 
is that ih which the esctan^lfke section of the minority labour to show 
that, so far from the strain on the resources of voluntary snb^ibers- 
having been increased, the table of subscriptions, fees, and grants 
shows that the income for Chnrch schools from voluntary subscriptions 
,is 28. 3d, a head, or nearly 25 per cent, less than it was in 1876.”* 

In making this statement they ignore two material &cts. The first is, 
that the heavy demands for school board rates, amounting last year to 
£5,270,717, are an absolute bar to many persons suBtcribing to volun- 
tary schools who fain would do so, whilst in all cases they most 
materially diminish the fund out of which such subscriptions can be 
given by persons of moderate means. And the second is, that, though 
the cost per child is leas, the aggregate sum given is greatly increased : 
in 1870 voluntary subscriptions for this purpose supplied £418,830 ; in 
1887, £743,737. And it is mateVial to remember, in connection with 
this subject, that it is the assumed minority which has to contribute 
this large sum, whilst the majorUy has not voluntarily to contribute 
a single sixpence. For if it were otherwise, it would be the 
minority having control over the public purse, whilst the majority 
were allowing themselves to be tyrannized over through their not using 
the power which they possess. We will, however, now examine 
whetiier in any other way the proposals of the minority are calculated.j||i. 
to make the weight imposed upon the managers of voluntary schools 
lighter or heavier. 

The greatest grievance in the administration of the Government 
grant, uiged alike by managers and teachers, is the 178. 6d. limit 
— ».8., unless the managers expend more than 358. on tfii§'*ec{hca- 
tion of each child in average attendance, the grant earned is not 
allowed to exceed 178. 6rf. ; if more is spent, then the grant may equal 
half of the expenditure. By this means very efficient schools edu- 
cating children of the poorest class, who can only afford to pay low fees, 
are sometimes heavily fined, whilst schools educating children who can 
afford to pay high fees or that are inefficient suffer no harm : the 
latter kind of schools because the grant they earn docs not reach 
178. 6d.; the former, because the children’s pence enable them to claim 
a larger sum, for a payment^ of sixpence a week amounts to 228. in 
the school year. The limitation is therefore a fine on managers for 
■ dmngthe two things which the Legislature professes itself most anxious 
for Idiem to do — midcing their schools efficient and educating the 
poorest class of children. The majority accordingly say : “ In weigh- 
ing all the evidence for and against the 178. fid. limit we are com- 
peUed to admit that it acts as a discouragement to improvement in 
certain cases, and we recomdiend that the provision in the Elementaiy'; 

*' Education Act of 1876 upon which this limitation is based be accord- 
;ingly .repeailed.”t the ffice of all the evidence given on the subject 
* Filial Report, pp. 367, 368. t p. 318. 
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by persons whose impartiality could be trusted, it was impossible for 
the minority to protest against such a Alaxation, and it is only the 
extreme section which ventures to show its unwillingness to grant what 
all justice and regard for the education o| the poorest class demand, but 
they take care to show that they do not quite like to permit such a modi- 
fication in the conditions on which the Parliamentary grant is dis- ^ 
tributed. They say : “ The claim of the managers sounds plausible 
when thqr say, ‘ Under a system of payment by results you should pay us 
all we earn/ Their attitude is that of contractors with the Goyemment 
for scholastic results, and they contend that if they deliver so many 
good passes, so many class subjects, and so on Ihrough a priced cata^ 
logue of educational items, the Treasury has nothing to do but add up 
the bill and give a cheque for the amount/'* And then follow a 
number of objeciions to the alteration demanded, without a direct 
pronouncement against it; possibly tliis abstention may have been 
caused by at all events one of their numlier lx‘ing so deeply committj?d 
ffa the subject that ho would have been obliged to qualify his sigiia- 
tm*e if more had been said. 

The next point demanding notice is the recommendatinnk concerning 
the principle on which the Parliamentary grant shall bo administered 
in the future. Theprestmt system of ‘‘payment by results ”wus almost 
^universally condemned by the witn(*sses examined. It was shown that to 
pay for the individual passes of the children encourages a system of cram, 
and that a large proportion of the children practically forget all they 
have learned in a f<*w years after they have left school. Tlio object, 
therefore, was to prqposo a plan that would encourage managers and 
teaclierTtb adopt a sounder system of education. To effect this the 
majority say : — 

' ** While we recommend the retention in some form or other of each of the 
three constituent elements of the variable giant, we think that the following 
modifications of the present system, which are liased on suggestions we have 
leceived from numerous witnesses, would offer the maximum of relief with 
the minimum of disturbance. We propose that the fixed grant be increased 
to 10s. per child in average attendance, and tliat the conditions on which the 
fluctuating grants are ma<le bo so far modified ns to secure that their amount 
shall depend on the good diameter of the school ns a whole, and on the 
quality of the acf|uirements of the great majority of the schokrs, rather 
ethan on the exact number of children who attain the minimum standard of 
required knowledge. In order to carry out these recommendations it v^ould 
be necessary to treat the individual examination which we have olieadly 
jracommended, not as a means of individually assessing grants, but merely as 
turifing the gcnenil j»rogress of all the scholurs. In determining what amount 
of grant the Government should make in the future, we also think that 
scheyde should be assisted according to their deserts, so as to promote 
effiemuy ; whilst no undue pies&ure should Ije placed on dull childiwn, and , 

unnecessary anxiety and wony caused tO/manngers and teachers* Under 
present drcumstaoces we are of opinion tliat the average amount of the 

* Final Report, p. 852 . 
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variable grant should uof be lsias than 10s. for each Scholar ipi average 
attendance/'^' • v , 

Undei; this syst^ the ^|wwent plan of heaping large granfe upon 
costly sohods which do not require them, and cutting down the |l»nts 
to poor schools which exist with difficulty, might to some extent be 
remedied. 

It is only right to add that the minority are fully alive fo 
this grievance, though they might probably restrict their view of it 
more to voluntary and less to boairi schools than I should be inclined 
to do. TJ^e extreme minority say : — 

It is a hardship, not to say a scandal, that the largest share of public 
support should now go to those who need it the least, and who make the 
least eifort to deserve it by corresponding contributions on their own part. 
The lai'ge high-feo’d schools of the towns, which are admittedly the easiest to 
maintain in a state of efficiency, <and which often cost tlio managers nothing 
OP next to nothing, receive very liigh grants; on the other hand, the 
struggling village school, or the school working among the poorest in our 
large towns, with low fees and comparatively lil)eral contributions from rates 
or subscriptions, owing to the difficulties of teaching earns a low grant." t 

They also , recommend that the Government grant shall be 
paid , at an increasing rate as the school fee diminishes — a plan 
to ^hich I see no objection if it is fairly carried out. And 
yet, notwithstanding this admission, they do not recommend the. 
remission of the 17s, 6cL limit, which would greatly ameliorate the 
condition of the best of these schools, whilst its pressure would, in 
fact, only be more severely felt by the poorest schools if the pro- 
posal of increasing the rate of grant as the school fee was lowered wpre 

•. -u. . 

The' plan proposed by the majority for the distribution of the 
Government grant has apparently one incurable defect in the eyes of 
the minority ; it would mot tend to the destruction of the voluntary 
schools, and so they say : — 

^ “ In reference to the Pai’liamentary grant and to payment by results, we 
are of opinion that the best security for efficient teaching is the orgauizarion 
of our school system under local representative authorities over sufficiently 
extensive areas, with full power of management and responsibility for main- 
tenance, with well-graduated curricula, a liberal staif of well-trained t^hers, 
and buildings sanitaiy, suitable, and well equipped with school requisites. 
Tha,t it i^oiidd bp the duty of the State to secnie that all these conditions 
are fulfiUed, to aid local effort to*a considemble extent, but leaving a sub- 
stantial proportion of the cost of school management t<r be met from loced 
resources, o&er than fees of scholam, and by its inspection to secure that fliie 
local autbority is doing its duty satisfactorily. 

Sbeh A system, in our opinion, would enable us to dispense with the 
present extern o& State grants variable according to the results of yearly 
^examiuawn and inspection,' which, in our judgment, is far from being a 
satisfactoxy method of secuiing ediciency, and is forced upon the country by 
the, irresponsible and isolated character of the management of the majority 
of 0^ Bcnools. In the meantime, as the system we prefer cannot, in defer- 
: ence to' existing denominational interests, be secured, we l^commend that 
* Final Report, p. 189. f 7bid, p, 851, 
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there be a material change in the method of distributing the grant ; that a 
larger fixed grant be given in consideration of increased requirements in the 
matter of staff, premises, and cunicnlum ; that more money be given towards 

r sific educational objects, such as the salaries H special teachers of Science, 
wing, cookery, &c., of local inspectors and organizing mastera, of the 
better instruction of pupil-teachers, and further aid to secure the diminution 
of their hours of work, especially during the earlier years of their appren-* 
ticeship”* ' 

Both majority and minority agree on proposals for giving special 
help to small country schools, for the exemption of all schools from 
JiOCbI rates, and for facilities being given for the paymegiit of the 
school fees of the children of poor parents in voluntary and board 
schools without any association with ideas of pauperism. But the 
minority press for the Education Department to have the same 
censorship over the fees charged in voluntary schools that they possess 
over those charged in board schoojs. To this the majority object, 
asserting that the Department already possesses the power to a 
sufiScient extent, as they can in any case declare a school* unsuitable 
for the wants of the district where an excessive fee is charged, and 
compel the erection of a board school. The minority also think that 
the report of the Government inspector should be made known 
throughout the district, to which I can see no objection ; and*^ also 
. that the accounts of all schools receiving public money should be 
^ equally thoroughly audited, and the same rules of legality applied to 
their expenditure. To this there is the obvious objection that, if 
voluntary subscribers choose to give their money for school treats, or ; 
towards apprenticing, or otherwise benefiting the children educated ; 
incthek* schools through the school committee, they ought to^.jbe'at : 
liberty to do so ; whilst there is now an audit of the accounts of all 
voluntaiy schools by her Majesty^s inspectors, and the Department 
carefully excludes from its reckoning all expenditure upon the school 
which is not directly concerned with its secular instruction. ' 

There is only one other point under this head to which I would catl 
attention. The incessant changes in the Code and the great depend- 
ence of the system of Government grants upon the whims and fancies 
of the Vice-President of the Privy Council (for the control of 
Parliament was conclusively shown to be a nullity), is a source of 1 
perpetual worry and anxiety to managers, who have to make good oiit ' 
of th^ir own pockets .whatever deficiency there may have beeir in the 
school accounts, whilst the teachers are not less bothered by the altered 
arrangements they are comi)elIed to make. Tlie majority therefixre 
recommend that the terms on which the grant is to be awarded - 
ahould be embodied in an Act of Parliament, and not be left, as 
hitiherto, dependent on a Minute of the Privy Council. The^painority 
are unwilling to part with such an efibctive instrument for injuring 
or crushing VQ]|pntfuy schools, and uphold the present .i^tem. Tho 

* Final Report, p. 249. . ^ V 
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reason they give is,* that it would stereotype education, discourage 
and delay improvement, and limit the future control of the House of 
Commons over the erpen^ture. These objections appear to me beside 
the mark: all that is wanted could be done without any of these 
imaginary dangers being incurred. 

I will now turn, to the other part of the subject, which is really 
at the root of the whole difference between the two sections of the 
Commission: I refer to the religious question. The point here is 
distinotlj^ this : the. majority demand religious liberty for believers as 
well as for unbelievers, for those who have a definite? faith as much as 
for those who have none. At present the whole school board rate is 
given to schools where no religious teaching is given, or where the 
religion taught is so nebulous that it does not admit of being expressed 
in a creed, or so indefinite that ^it cannot be formulated into the 
accurate terms of a catechism. At least such is the popular reading 
of the requirement, the actual words of the clause being, that in 
board schools no creed or catechism distinctive of any religious 
denomination shall be taught. This is enforced by Act of Parliament, 
and is not left to the free determination of the various ^bodies by 
whom school rates are levied, and is, in my opinion, a gross violation 
of the principle of religious liberty. The freedom of religious teaching 
denied to board schools is enjoyed by voluntary schools : for the 
preservation of this liberty the majority contend ; over the destruction 
of it the minority would possibly not grieve, though from prudential 
motives they do not directly advocate it. 

The majority say that all the evidence is practically un<mim«as 
as to the desire of the parents for the religious ami moral training of 
their children ; though it is evident tliat many, perhaps most, of the 
parents have no formed views as to what they mean by such training. 
This cannot be said of the majority of the Commission. They 
assert, not only for themselves, but tor their colleagues from whom 
ihey difier : — 

“ Wlulst differing widely in oiu* views concerning I’eligious truth, w-e are 
persuaded that the only Siife foundation on 'which to construct a theory of 
morals, or to secui-o high moral conduct, is tho religion which our Lord 
flesus Christ has taught the woi-lcl. As we look to the Bible for instruction 
concerning morals, and take its words for tlie declaration of what is morality, 
so we lobk to tho same inspired source for the sanctions by v, hich men may 
be led to practise what is there taught, and for instruction concerning the 
help by which they. may be enabled to do wJjat they have learned to be right.*’ J 

' Holding thosQ viewg, the majority press for their complete accept^ 
ance, and for “ religious liberty ’’ to be understood in its full and 
comprehensive sense. They soiy 

' ** While we are most anxious that the conscientious objections of parents 
Cb refigioos teaching and ol)servances in the case of their children should be 
most strictly respecteil, and that no child should, under any circumstances, 

^ ♦ Fin^ Keport, p. 246. t p. 113. t Ibid, p. 121. 
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receive any such* tmning contraiy to a parent's wishes, we feel bound to 
state that a parent's coSiscientious feeling may be equally injured, and should 
equally be respected and provided for, in the case where he is compelled by 
law to send his child for all his school-time to a school where he can receive 

no religious teacUng Wliilo careful and, we believe, ample securities 

ai’e taken by law to pi’ovide for the case of a parent who objects to religious 
teaching for his child, no parent is able to claim for his child that in- 
struction in the Bible which is the basis of the Christianity of the nation. 
This grievance, we are of opinion, must he met." * 

As a strong argument in favour of religious instruction being given 
to all cUIdren whose pai*euts desire it, the Report says : — * 

“ In questions of this character, it is impossible to have negative provi- 
sions which have not also a positive side. Thus, for childen to attend day 
schools in which no religious teaching was given, would, in tho opinion of 
those who think that the daily lessons should be accompanied with religious 
teaching, be practically leading them to undervalue the importance of 
religion. They woidd hold that the impression left upon the children’s 
minds would be that religion was a matter of inferior moment, at all events, 
to tliiit secular teaching which they were acquinng day by day.” 

Moreover, it has to be remembered that the advocates of systematic 
religious teaching regard religion as a matter of intellectual conviction 
more tliali of emotional feeling or sentimental apprehension ; that the 
persistent instruction insisted upon by the prophet t — linej ujion line*, 
line upon line, precept upon precept, precejit upon im^ceptx here a little 
and there a little” — is as necessary for planting the ttuths of Christianity 
in children’s minds, as it was for impressing upon the people of Israel 
the commands of God before tho coming of our blessed liord. The,^ 
iiherefora^ insist upon the* duty of jilacing sonml religiousv|i 
teaching in schools by the teachers who art* charged with the moral 
training of the scholars within reach of all who desire it ; and they . 
show that in numberless cases no religious instruction would be given 
if it were not thus provided. They also consider it to be very desirable 
that such instruction should be secured by being inspected. And, it 
need scarcely be added, they regjird the continued existence of volun- * 
tary schools as essential for making permanent that religions tc^acliing 
to which they attach the gi’eatest value. 

The minority very partially share tliese views. They say : — 

“ III reference to the recommendations^ of our colleagues as to religious 
and moral training, we repeat our strong opinion tJiat in the education of 
the young the formation of the chanicter is of the highest jimportance. 
But, haying regard to the great diversities of opinion among our countrymen 
on religious sulqects, and liaving serious doubts whether moral training can 
lie satisfactorily tested by inspec^tion or examination, wi! jlo ^ot believe that 
the recommendations contained in this part of tlie TOpoit. of our colleagues 
would promote tho object which we desire. We recognize that, for the 
great mass of the^ people of this country,* religious aiul moral teaching are 
most intimately contiected, and that, in their judgment, the value and 
effectiveness of the lattei* depend to a veiy great extent upon religious 
sanctions.” t 

• Knol Report, p. 123. f I«aiah xxviij. 13. J Final Report, p. 
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After this general recagnition of the vamo of motal and religious 
iiXBtnidtioii; coupled with a protest against its efficiency being inquired 
intoj^ wo turn to the more detailed examination of the subject by the 
extj^me section of the minority. There we find lengthened quotations 
from various witnesses to show that — * 

Those who believe that the inculcation of religious truth on some definite 
doctrinal form should constitute a portion of the daily teaching of evoiy child 
attending school liave no occasion to regard the results of the legislation of 
1870 with dissatisfaction.” 

Then there are the objections of Nonconformist witnesses to such 
teaching, and statements to prove the success and efficiency of 
Sunday schools, which they thus sum up : — 

** Whatever differences may exist with regard to the religious power of 
the religioiLS instruction given in day schools, tliere is none concerning the 
great service which has been rendered by the religiovis instruction given in 
Sunday schools to the moral and religious lifo of the nation — 

the intention of all that is written obviously being to prove that 
the friends of definite religions teaching had no * grounds for 
complaining, and that they ought to l)e satisfied with things a 
they are, clearly showing that the minority had quite failed to grasp 
the position of their opponents. The minority, evidently supposing 
that resx)ectfnl tolerance is all to which those who do not approve 
of board schools are entitled, whereas the friends of voluntary schools 
assert |hat as their schools are as much a portion of the national 
provision for education as are board schools, and are accepted as suclx 
}yy Government, they have a right to claim an equal amount of 
consideration, and that as much respect shall* he shown to^^rds 
those who desire definite religious teaching for their children as is- 
shown towards those who desire little or no teaching of the kind. 

After thus summarizing the essential points of difference between 
the majority and the minority of the Commission, which I feel could 
only -be fairly done by stating them as much as possible in their owti 
words, the question arises, Is it possible to arrive at a comp^>mise by 
which both sides may be satisfied ? I must say candidly I do not 
think it is, until the mmority are able to take an equitable view of the 
situation. The majority contend that the minority shall extend to 
those who think with them the principles for which they have long 
contended for themselves, and that the lilx'rty of conscie nce which their 
opponents claim for themselves and those who agree with them shall 
be secured to those who differ from them. No opponents of Church 
rates could feel more strongly the burden of having to contribute 
towards the sustenance of services of which they disapproved than do- 
those who think as I do the burden of having to pay for the erection 
and maintenance of schools whose religious teaching wc strqiigly 
condemn. And in our case the hardship is greatly increased by the 

' • Final Report, p. ‘29S. 
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nation having prononneed strongly in favour of the principle of 
religious liberty,” and of having applied it to the destruction of an 
ancient rate levied for purposes of which we appiwe, and then* after 
that of imposing a new rate for the support of institutions of a 
necessarily religious character of which we disapprove, and compelling 
us to pay it. To secure peace, and a permanent settlement of the 
education ^question, it is essential that the existence of the two parties 
should be fully and fairly recoguizt'd. 'J'here are those who think 
that the religious character of the nation, which they look upon as all- 
important, can only bo preserved by definite religions teaching being 
given in elementary schools, 'fhero are those who take an entirely 
opposite view of the question, and would allow no definite distinctive re- 
ligious teaching to be given in elementary State-assisU^d schools. It 
is not an equitable adjustment to inflict burdens upon the one class' of 
persons from which the other is wholljf exempt. I have no wish to seeour 
Church and other voluntary schools sup]X)rted without assistance from 
ourselves: it is our duty, and ought to be our pleasure, to make some 
sacrifice for the education of our jwor co-religionists; but then the burden 
thrown upon us should be one that we are able to bear, and this is being 
made continually more difficult, for every year sees increased demands 
made upon us for heavier rates and for school improvements, and these 
threaten the existence of schools which wo value and the establishment, 
partly at our cost, of others which we dislike. Perfect equity in the appli- 
cation of principles which the nation professes to have acceptq^ would 
seek some plan by which the rates of all might be apidifd to schools 
of w'hich all could jg^prove, and, in some form, a choice given to the 
ratepayers as to the schools to which their money should be applied. 
If this were thought impracticable, then ('ach body of ratepayers should 
have accorded to it perfect liberty of giving speh religious instruction 
as the majority prefer, the liberty of the minority being safeguarded 
by a conscience clause. This also is denied to the friends of definite 
religious instruction by Act of l^arliaraent. And th(5 cry is raised for 
a complete system of national education from which all definite 
religious teaching shall be excluded. There is no inimecliate fear of 
such a cry being successful. It suggests the principle contended for 
when the Church and the monarchy were overtlirown, and which was 
speedily followed by a violent reaction. I have no doubt that a 
similar result vrould follow the success of the pres«*nt cry for what is 
called a national system of education. I am most anxious that we 
should have neither revolution nor reaction, but that such an equitable 
an^gement should be arrived at as secure justice for both sides, 
so that the friends of education might heartily work, each in his 
own way, so as to produce the largest amount of permanent ^ 
the people of this great country. 


Robert Gregory, 



KRAKATOA. 


I N these modern days, when most of the notable events which take 
place all over the world to-day are duly laid before us in the 
newspapers to-morrow, it may seem like bringing up a piece of ancient 
history to discuss now an occurrence that took place on August 26-27, 
1883. 

But an event of the majestic proportions of the great eruption of 
Krakatoa can only be studied properly when placed in suitable per- 
spective, and five years have been re^juired before ^itfichmt data toflld 
be collected to enable us to take an adequate view of the several 
incidents of the explosion. The eruption of Krakatoa was not only a 
mighty and appalling event in the neighbourhood of the Straits of 
Sunda. It was there no doubt that the fatal aspects of the disaster 
were exclusively developed. It was along the shoTi's of Sumatra and 
Java that the inundations took place in which 36,380 lives are said to 
have perished. But the phenomena of Krakatoa, which give it a 
peculiar interest, are of an innocuous type, and have had a far wider 
range thqin those of a tragical character. TIio shock given to our 
globe was such that the influeifce of the explosion has extended in 
some degree to almost every pirt. To appreciate all that Krakatoa 
implies it is therefore not sufilcient merely to gather the intbrmation 
which can be procured at the seat of tho volcano itself, we must 
extend our inqja.iries much farther afield, we have to learn what 
observers within many hundred of miles around can tell ns. Ships’ 
logs have to bo examined. Tho records of barometers and of mag-, 
netic instruments all over tho ' globe, even to the very antipodes of 
Krakatoa, have to be brought together. The descriptions of extra* 
ordinary optical phenomena, such as wonderful ruddy glows at sunset; ^ 
and sunrise, or strange hues in which the sun and the moon were 
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occasionally decked, liave to be collected and scrutinized from numerous 
places scattered over both hemispheres. Need it be said that wch a 
task as this must be a protracted one, but it has at length been 
accomplished, and how those interested in the* matter have the 
tunity* of ^udyipg a unique chapter in the history of the earth. 

It is to the Hoyal Society that we are indebted for the inception 
and the canning out of this laborious undertaking. A few months 
after the eruption took place the Royal Society appointed a Krakatoa 
committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. G. J. Symons. So multi- 
tudinous were the phenomena to be investigated that the committee 
was divided into sections. To c‘xamine into the eruption itself and 
the volcanic phenomena generallj", a geological section was necessary. 
To study the air-waves and the sounds, as well as the distribution of 
dust and pumice by wind and water, required the aid of meteoro- 
logists. On the bolder territory, between the scicmces of meteorology 
and of astronomy, must bo placed the investigation of the twilight 
effects and the strange coronas and weird colours of the sun and 
moon. The great sea-waves must clearly bo studied by hydrographers, 
and there were also some groups of facts connected wdth terrerstrial 
magnetism and eh ctricity. Immense numbers of letters and reports 
had to be brought to a focus from all pai*ts of ‘the globe, and the 
extensive printed literature relating to Krakatoa had to be ransacked. 
At length, however, by the spring of 1887, the manuscript was com- 
pleted, and now, in the autumn of 1888, a superb quarto volume of 
nearly 500 pages, copiously illustrated both by artistic drawings jand 
by^harts and niaps^, has been issued. 

Midway between Sumatra and Java lies a group of small islands, 
which, prior to 1883, were beautified by the dense fon^sts and glorious 
vegetation of the tropics. Of these islands, Krakatoa w'as the chief, 
though even of it but little w'as known. Its appoai’ance from the 
sea must, indeed, have been familiar to tho crews of the many vessels 
that ilavigate the Straits of Siinda, but it was not regularly inhabited. 
Glowing with tropical verdure, such an island seemed iin unlikely 
theatre for the display of an unparalleled effect of viilcanicity, but yet 
there wei*e certain circumstances which may tend to lessen our 
surprise at the outbreak. In the first plage, as Professor Judd has 
so clearly jiointed out, not only is Krakatoa situated in a n^gion 
famous, or perhaps infamous, for volcanoes and earthquakes, but |i/ 

. actually happens to lie at the intersection of two main lines,, along 
which volcanic phenomena are, in sonut dogi’eo, perennial. In the 
second ploc^^, history records that there have been previous eruptions 
; at, Krakatoa. The last of these appears to have occurred* in May 
1680, but unfortunately only imperfect accounts of it have been pre- 
served. It seems, however, to liave annihilated tho forests on the 
island, and to have ejected vast cjuantities of pumice, whu^ cumjbered 
the seas around. Krakatoa then remained active ibr ayear .aud a 
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half, after , which Ihe mighty fires subsided. The irrepressible tropical 
vegetation again resumed possession. The desolated iidet again 
became clothed with beauty, and for a couple of centuries reposed in 
peace, 

A few significant warnings were given before the recent tremendous 
outbreak. Admonitory earthquakes began to be felt in the vicinity 
some years before, and for a period of three months Krakatoa was . 
gradually preparing itself, and, as it were, rehearsing the majestic 
performance with which the world was astounded on August 26-27. 

inh&itants of those regions were so accustomed to be threatened 
by volcanic phenomena that the early stages of the outbreak, which 
began on May 20, do not seem to have created any alarm ; quite the 
reverse, indeed, for a pleasant excursion party was organized at Batavia, 
and they made a trip to Krakatoa in a steamer, to see what Avas going 
on. The party landed' on the islhhd, and found a largo basin-shaped 
crater, more than half a milo across at the top, and almost 150 feet 
deep. In the centre of this was an aperture 150 feet in diameter, from 
which a column of steam issued with a terrific noise. Even at this ' 
early stage of the eruption the volcanic dust was projected aloft in 
quantities sufficient to be wafted to the adjoining shores of Sumatra 
and Java, 

For the next fortnight or three weeks the intensity of the emptive^ 
phenomena seemed at first to decline, but about the end of June other 
craters began to open on the island, and the volcanic energy thence 
steadily increased until the mighty climax. The actual nature of that 
awful event can only be imperfectly known. The Straits of Sunda 
were no longer a pleasant place for a steamboat excusion. They Tiad 
become the theatre of an appalling catastrophe. I'or many hours the 
adjacent shores were wT^pped in profound darkness, while the tremen- 
dous Imitation of the volcano originated great sea waves which swept 
away entire toAAnis and villages, and destroyed in great measure their 
populations. 

It was one o’clock in the afternoon of Sunday, August 26, 1883, 
when Krakatoa commenced a series of gigantic volcanic efforts. 
Detonations were heard Avliich succeeded eacli otlier at intervals of 
about ten minutes. Those Av^re loud enougli to penetrate as far as 
Batavia and Buitenzorg, distant 90 and 100 miles respectively from 
the volcano. A. vast column of steam, smoke, and ashes ascended to 
a prodigious elevation. It was measured at 2 r.M. from a ship 76 
■miles away, anfl was then judged to 17 miles high — that is, three 
^times the height of the loftiest mountain in the world. As the 
Sunday afternoon Avore on, the volcanic manifestations became ever 
' fiercer. At 3 r.M. the sounds Avere loudly heard in a town 1 50 miles 
away« At 5 r.M. every ear in the island of Java AA^as engaged in 
listening to volcanic explosions, Avhich were considered to bo of quite 
unusual intensity even in that part of the world. These phenomena 
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were, however, only introductory. Krakatoa was gathering strength. 
Betw^ecn 5 and 6 p,m. the British ship Charles Hal, commanded by 
Captain Watson, wfta about ten miles south of the volcano. . Th6 ship 
had to shorten sail in the darkness, and a rain of pumice, in large pieces 
and quite warm, fell upon her decks. At 7 p.m. the mighty column 
of smoke is described as having the shape of a pine-tree, and as being 
brilliantly illuminated by electric flashes. The sulphurous air is 
laden with fine dust, while the lead dropped from a ship in its anxious 
navigation astounds the leadsman by coming up hot from the bottom 
of the sea. From sunset on Sunday till midnight the trt’toendous 
detonations followed each other so quickly that a continuous roar may 
be said to have issued from the island. The full terrors of the eruption 
were now approaching. The distance of 96 milc‘S between Krakatoa 
and Batavia was not sufficient to permit the inhabitants of the town 
to enjoy their night’s sleep. All night long the thunders of the vol- 
cano sounded like tK‘e discharges of artillery at their very doors, while 
the windows rattled with the aerial vibrations. 

On Monday morning, August 27, the eruption culminated in four 
terrific explosions, of which the third, shortly aftt^r 1 0 A.M. Krakatoa 
time, was by far the most violent. The (juantity of material ejected 
was now so great that darkness prevailed even as far as Batavia soon 
after 11 A.M., and there was a rain of dust until three in the afternoon, 
^he explosions continued with more or less intensity all the afternoon 
of Monday and on ilonday night. I'bey finally ceased at about 
2.30 A.M. on Tuesday, August 28. The entire series of grand' pheno- 
mena thus occupied a little more thirty-six hours. 

We* may imagine several different standards by which the signifi- 
cance of a volcanic outbreak is to be estimated. Tin* most obvious 
standard of comparison is, of course, that of the quantity of materials 
which are extruded. Another, would be tlie artfa covered by' the 
clouds of volcanic dust and the duration of the darkness thus caused. 
Other standards would be sought in the incidental eff'ects of the out- 
break, such as the great w'aves which are thereby propagated in the 
sea and the distances to which the sounds are carried. Other more 
subtle, but not less interesting, phenomena are th(Mvaves in the* atmp-, 
spheric ocean, which are neither seen nor heard, but of which the 
barometer gives no uncertain indications. Among the remoiiiiiig 
effects of a volcanic explosion are the curious sunset glows and the 
strange optical phenomena that are sometimes witnessed. We have 
thus a number of distinct points of view from which the significance 
of a volcano can be estimated. We liad all heard eJb much about' 
Krakatoa that at first it is a little disap]ioinf ing to road the assurances' 
of Professor Judd that, so far as the Svfit two of these standards are 
concerned, Krakatoa has been surpassrd by other volcanoes. He. 
enumerates three distinct outbreaks — ^viz., tliat of Papandayang, in 
Java, in 1772 ; of Skaptar Jukull (Varmardalr), in Iceland, in' 1783 ; 
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and of Tomboro, in Sumbawa, in 1815— in all df which the quantity 
of matter poured forth was considerably greater than that from Kra- 
katoaPfV^ .However, even in this respect the achievements of Kritotoa 
if second-rate are at least respectable. The estimates made are 
necessarily founded on precarious data, but it seems to be certain 
that if all the materials poured forth from Krakatoa during the critical 
period could be collected together, the mass they would form would 
be considerably over a cubic mile iii volume. It is in the other 
standards of comparison that the importance of tho explosion at 
Krakatofl is to be sought. Tho intensity of this outbreak in its last 
throes was such that mighty sounds were heard and mighty weaves 
arose in the sea for which we can find no parallel. Every part of Onr 
globe’s surface felt the pulse of tho air-waves, and beautiful optical 
phenomena made the circuit of- the globe even moi'e than once or 
twice. In those last respects thd eruption of Krakatoa is unique. 

Professor Judd has satisfactorily accounted for the enormous manu- 
facture of dust during the eruption. It appears to consist of com- 
minuted pumice, and is produced by tho attrition of the pumice 
masses, as in successive outbursts they arc liurled aloft, and then 
tumble back again into the crater. 

It appears to me that the most remarkable incident connected with 
the recent eruption of Krakatoa was tho production of the great air- 
wave by that particular explosion that occurred at ten o’clock on the 
morning of Monday, August 27. Tho great air-wave was truly of 
cosmical importance, affecting as it did every particle of the atmo- 
sphere on our globe. This phenomenon alone extends the study of 
Krakatoa beyond the province of Vulcanology,* and gives to tlie 
subject a particular interest in physical science. 

A pebble tossed into a pond of unruffled water gives rise to a 
beautiful series of circular waves that gradually expand and ultimately 
become evanescent. A veiy large body falling into the ocean would 
originate waves that might diverge for miles from the Centre of dis- 
turbance ere they became inappreciable. Waves can originate in air 
as well as in water. We are not at this moment speaking of those 
fc^niliar air- waves by which sounds are conveyed. The waves we now 
mean are inaudible anJ apparently much longer undulations. 

Imagine a great globe, which for simplicity wo may think of as 
smooth all over, and imagine this globe to be covered with a uniform 
. shell of air. I^t us suppose that this globe has the stupendous dimen- 
sions expressed by a. diamWr of 8,000 miles, and that the atmosphere 
is, let us say, 100 miles deep. Now, suppose that all is quiet, +but 
that at some point, wliich for the moment we may speak of as the pole, 
a mighty disturbance is origiftated. Ijet us regard this disturbance as^ 
■ produced by a sudden but local piishing up- of the atmosphere by a 
force directed from the earth’s surface outwards, and let us trace the 
effect thereby produced oii the atmosphere. Such a sudden impulse 
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will at once initiate a^'^eries of circular atmospheric waves, which will 
enlarge away from the centre of tlisturbance just like the waves ioaused 
by the pebble in the pond. If the original atmospheric imptfl&e bo 
large enough we shall find ihe circle growing larger and larger, its 
radius increasing from hundreds of miles to thousands of miles; until 
at last the wave reaches the equator. What is to happen when the 
diver^ng waves have attained the equator, and arc now confronted by 
the opposite hemisphere ? This is one of those cases in which the 
mathematician can guide us where the experimiuitalist would be other- 
wise somewhat at fault. We know that as the wave entered tho 
opposite hemisphere it would at once move through a similar series of 
changes to those through wdiich it had already gone, but in tlu‘ inverse 
order. The wave will thus, after heaving the equator, glide onwards 
into a parallel small circle, ever decreasing in diameter, and converging 
towards the anti-pole. Finally, just as tlie waves all radiated from tho 
original pole, so wull they all concentrate towards the opposite one. 
But what is now to happen ? Here, again, the mathematician will 
inform us. He can follow the oscillations after their confluence, and 
'he finds that from the. anti-pole they will again commence to diverge. 
Again they will expand, again they w^ill reach the equator, and again 
^ will they gradually draw in to concentration at the original pole, nor 
will the process even here end. From the second confluence there will 
be a new divergence, and thus the oscillations w’ill be sent quivering 
from one pole of the globe to the other, until tiny gradually subside 
by friction. 

^his comprehensiye series of phenomena w'herein the atmosphere of 
the entire globe participates in an organized vibration has, so for as we 
know', only once been witnessed, and that was after the greatest out- 
break at Krakatoa, at ten o’clock on the morning of August 27. 
But the ebb and the flow of these mighty undulations are not immedi- 
ately appreciable to the senses. The great wave, for instance, passed 
and re-passed and passed again over London, and no inhabitant was 
conscious of the fact. But the automatic records of tho barometer at 
Greenwich show that the vibration from Krakatoa to its antipodes, and 
frpm the antipodes back to Krakatoa was distinctly perceptible ovi?* 
London not less thiin six or seven times. , The instruments at the Kew 
Obser\'atory confirm those at Greenwich, and if further confirmation 
were required it can be had from the barograms at many other places 
,iii England. This is truly a memorable incident, and the scientific 
^alne of the labours of those who so diligently obtain automatic 
bartitietric records year after year would be amply demonstrated, if 
d^OMtration were required, by this single discoveiy of the great 
I^raka1x>a air- wave. / " 

From all parts of Europe, from Berlin to Palermo, from St. Petera- 
burg to Valencia, we obtain the same indications. Fortlinately Jielf- 
recording barometric instruments are now to be found all over , the 
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world. Almost all the uistruments show distinctly the first great 
wave from Krakatoa to. its antipode in Central America, and the^ 
return wave ficom the antipodes to Krakatoa. They also all show the 
seccmd great wave which sped from Krakatoa, as well as the second 
great wave which returned from the antipodes. Thus, the Srst iom 
of the oscillations are depicted on upwards of foity of the barograiw 
The fifth and sixtli oscillations are also to be distinguished on several 
of the curves, and eyen the seventh is certainly established at some 
few plaQps, of which Kew is one. Then the gradually increasing 
faintness of the indications renders them unrecognizable, from which 
we conclude that after seven pulsations our atmosphere had sensibly 
regained its former condition ore it was disturbed by Krakatoa. 

Among the instruments which have yielded valuable information 
about*the air-wave, we have, curiously enough, to mention the register 
of the recording gasometer-indicator at Batavia. This apparatus, 
desif^ed and employed for a widely different purpose, shows that 
extraordinaiy fluctuations in the barometric pressure occuri’ed at the 
time when the great wave passed over the town. 

It is of particular interest, from a physical point of view, to study 
the numerical facts with reference to the speed at which this world- 
embVacing wave was propagated. We shall for this purpose select 
the rccoids taken at Greenwich. The phase of the wave found most 
convenient for measurement was the depression following the outbreak, 
and the moment at which this phase started from Krakatoa was 3 hrs, 
32 ibins, P.M. on August 17, Greenwich mean time. This is pro- 
bably correct within two or three minutes, Divei;ging from its soujee 
this wave teached Greenwich after an interval of a little more than 
ten hours. The interesting point is, however, the determination of 
the period of a complett3 oscillation, that is to say, the interval between 
the passage of the wave over Greenwich and the next passage of the 
wave in the same direction also over Greenwich. It has been found 
convenient to designal<^- the successive waves as i., ii., iii., iv., &c., the 
odd numbers being those from Krakatoa to its antipodes, and the 
even numbers being the return waves from the antipodes to Krakatoa. 
At Greenwich, for example, wo find the intcival between i. and iii. 
to have been 36*47 hours, between iii. and v. 36*82 hours, and 
between v. and vii. 37*05 hours. For the return wav^^is the intervals 
between ii. and iv. was 34'78 hours, and between iv. and vi. 35*25 
hours. The similar values vary slightly when obtained at the several 
stations, but t]ie average results indicate that for its first circuit of 
the earth tKe wave required 36 hrs. 24 mins., for the second 36 hi*s. 
30 mins., and for the third Q6 hrs. 50 mins. The similar periods for 
the waves travelling in the .reverse way were 34 hrs. 46 mins,, and 
35 hrs. 4 mins, respectively. The average of all is very nearly a day 
and a half. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I must refer to the 
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approximate identity between the velocity of this aerial disturbance 
and the velocity of ordinary sound. This is well brought opt by 
General >Strachey. The speed of the wave varies from 674 to 726 
miles per hour. The speed of sound propagation is 723 miles at zero 
Fahrenheit, and is 781 miles at 80° Fahrenheit. Considering that 
the waves had, of course, to cross tlio poles in their journeys, it 
would almost seem that within the limits of probable error the speed 
of the great wave and the speed of ordinaiy sound waves were 
identical. It would, I think, have been an improvement on t^e plates 
containing the barogranis, if the scale had been given, so that it 
would have been possible to obtain some defiAito notion of the ampli- 
tudes of the oscillations at the different stations. The only pressure- 
diagram contained in the plates which does give any scale measures, 
is that of the gasholder at Batavia, from this it would appear^ that 
the bai*ometric fluctuation produced by the great wave was about four- 
tenths of an inch of mercury at a distance of 100 miles froi#the 
source of disturbance. 

While the chapter on the air waves is the most novel Scientific 
feature in the lleport of the Krakatoa Committee, it will be admitted 
that the most amazing features of the same work are those contained 
in the section on Sounds.” Here we find a collection of statements 
so marvellous that they would bo well-nigh incredible were it not 
for the ample body of excellent testimony by which they are sub- 
stantiated. In the whol(‘ annals of noise there is nothing which can 
be compared to the records set forth in a table which occupies^xot 
less than eight pagQs of the volume. Let us select a few instances, 
almost at random. 

Lloyds’ Agent at Batavia, 94 miles distant, says, that on the 
morning of the 27tli of August the reports and concussions wore simply 
deafening. At Carimoii, Java island, reports were heard which led 
to the belief that some vessed offshore', was making signals of distress, 
and boats were accordingly put out to render Succour, but no vessel 
was found, as the reports were from Krakatoa, 355 miles awayr At 
Macassar, in Celebes, explosions were lieai’d all over the province. 
Two steamf'rs wore sent out to discover the cause, for the authorities 
did not then know that what they heard caiTio from Krakatoa, 
969 miles away. But mere hundreds of miles will not suffice to 
exemplify the range of this stupendous siren. In St. Lucia Bay, 
'in Borneo, a nurabtjr of natives, who had been guilty of murcler, 
thought they heard the sounds of vengoanc«^ in the approach of an 
attaching force. Ihey fled from their village, little fancying that 
what alarmed them really came from Krakatoa 1116 miles distant.. 
All ove3p the island of llraor alarming sounds were heard, and so 
urgent did the situation appear that the Govf*rnment was aroused, and 
sent off a steamer to ascertain the cause. The sounds had, however, 
come 1351 miles, all the way from Krakatoa. In the Ylctoria Plains 
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of West Australia the Inhabitants were startled by the discharge of 
artillery — an nnwonti^d noise in that peaceful district — but the artillery 
was sA Krakatoa, now 1700 miles away. The inhabitants of Daly 
Waters itiL South Australia were rudely awakened at. midnight on 
Sunday, August 26, by an explosion resembling the blasting of a rock, 
which lasted for a few minutes. The time and other circumstances 
show that here again was Krakatoa heard this time at the monstrous 
distance of 2023 miles. ‘But there is undoubted testimony that to 
distances even greater than 2023 miles the waves of sound conveyed 
tidings df the mighty convulsion. Diego Garcia in the Chagos Is- 
lands is 2267 miles from Krakatoa, but the tliunders traversed even 
this distance, and created the belief that there must b(‘ some ship in 
distress, for which a diligent but necessarily ineffectual search was 
made. To pass at once to the most remarkable case of all, we have a 
report from Mr. James Wallis, chictf of police in Rodriguez, that “several 
times during the night of August 26-27, 1883, reports were heard 
coming from the eastward like the distant roar of heavy guns. These 
reports continued at intervals of between three and four hours.” 
Were it not for tlic' continuous chain of evidence from places at 
gradually increasing distances from Krakatoa, we might well hesitate 
to believe that the noises !Mr. Wallis heard were really from the great 
volcano, but a glance at the map, which shows the several stations 
where the great sounds were heard, leaves no room for doubt. We 
thus have the astounding fact that almost across the whole wide 
extent of the Indian Ocean, that is to a distance of nearly 3000 miles 
(2968), the sound of the throes of Krakatoa were propagated. 

We appreciate this result inoro strikingly if* we reflect oh flie 
velocity of sound. Seconds or minutes may e]ai>se between the 
appearance of a flash of lightning and the arrival of the thunder. A 
brilliant meteor has been known to be followed by an appalling crash 
of noise in a (Quarter of an hour afterwards, showing that the explosion 
took place about 180 miles away. But the volcanic sounds could not 
have been heard at Rodriguez until four hours aftc'r they had commenced 
to travel from Krakatoa. Were Vesuvius now to break out as 
Krakatoa has done, eveiy inhabitant of Great Britain would apparently 
be quite near enough to heai* the awful detonation. 

I haVQi not space to enter fully into the. discussion of the great sea 
waves which accompanied the eruption of Krakatoa. i shall content 
myself with the mention of thive facts in illustration thereof. Of 
these probably the most unusual is the magnitude of the ai^ea over 
^ which the undulations were perceived. Tims, to mention but a single 
instance, and that not by any moans an extreme one, we find that the 
tide gauge at Table Bay reif^'als waves which, notwithstanding that 
they have travelled 5100 miles from Krakatoa, have still a range of 
eighteen inches when they arrive at the sonthera coast of Africa. 
The second iact that I mention illustrates the magnitude of the 
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seismic waves by the ^traordinary inundations that they produced on 
the shores of the Straits of Sunda. Captain Wharton shotv^s that the 
waves, as they deluged the laud, must have been fifty feet, or, In one 
well-authenticated case, seventy-two feet high. It was^ of conrse, 
these vast floods which caused the fearful loss of life. The third 
illustrative fact concerns the fate of a man-of-war, the Berom?. This 
unhappy vessel was borne from its normal element and left high and 
diry in Sumatra, a mile and three-ejuarters inland, and thirty feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Such incidents, tragic as they doubtless were, are not so ilnusual as 
the exquisite series of optical phenomena which has made most of*the 
nations on the earth spectatoi's in some degree of the wonders of 
Krakatoa. Eesounding as were the crashes of the explosions, they 
still subsided thousands of miles to the east of Great Britain, and . 
though the great aerial vibrations tingled to and fro through the air 
over every part of 'this globe, yet they were not perceptible to our 
unaided senses. But now we are to consider a splendid 'series of 
phenomena which scorned limitations of distance, and which obtruded 
their glories on our notice for weeks and even months together. 

One of the most striking maps that the lleport of the Royal Society 
contains is that which illustrates the progress of the main sky phe- 
nomena from August 2G (evening) to September D (eastern time), 1883. 

I doubt if the skies have over presented to our vision, within atmo- 
spheric limits, a more singular series of phenomena than those w’hich 
are most clearly depicted w’ithin the modest limits of this little map 
on Plate XXXVII. Let me endeavour from the series of maps, of ■ 
which this is one, as well as from the abundant body of matter so 
luminously set forth by the Hon. F. A. Kollo Russell and Mr. E. Douglas 
Archibald, to present a brief outline of tips elaborately beautiful 
series of phenomena and their cause. 

During the crisis on August 26-27, the volume of material blown ' 
into the air was sufficiently dense to obscure the coasts of Sumatra to 
such a degree that at 10 A.M. the darkness there is stated to have 
been more intense than it is fwen in the blackest of nights. The fire- 
dust ascended to an elevation which, as wo have already mentioned, 
is estimated to have bc?en as much as seventeen miles. Borne aloft into 
these higher regions of our atmosphere, tiie douds of dust at once became 
the sport of th(i winds and the currents that may be found there. If 
we had not prcriously kno>\Ti the prevailing tendency of the winds at 
the^ elevations and in these latitudes, the journeys of the Krakatoa. 
duOT would have taught us. We shall confine our attention for tho^ 
present to the chief phenomena, and we begin with the manifestation 
of these phenomena which w’^ere witnessed in the froiucs. 

It seems certain that, having attained their lofty elevation, the • 
•mighty clouds of dust were seized by westerly winds, and were swept 
along with a velocity which may not improbably bo normal at a height 
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of twenty miles above the earth’s earface. It has been demonstrated 
by Dr. Yettin at Berlin that the upper cirrus cloi;ds in winter at 
j||eig]St of only four or five miles have an average velocity of 44*3 miles 
aii hour, '^e Rev. W. Clement Ley has shown that the velocities of the 
upper chras clouds often amount to 120 miles an hour. These &Ct 3 
enable us .without hesitation to attribute velocities to the great clouds 
of Krakatoa dust which shall be qiiite sufficient to account for the 
various phenomena. ^ 

It appears that this cloud of* dust started, immediately from 
Krakatoa for a -series of voyages round the world. The highway 
which it at first pursued may, for our present purpose, be suffi- 
ciently defined by the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn, 
though it hardly approached these margins at first. Westward the 
; dust of Krakatoa takes its way. In three days it had crossed the^ 
Indian Ocean and was rapidly flying over the heart of Equatorial 
Africa ; for another couple of days it was making a transatlantic 
journey ; and then it might be found, for still a couple of days more, 
over the forests of Brazil ere it aonimenced the great Pacific voyage,' 
which brought it back to the East Indies. The dust of Krakatoa had 
put a girdle I’oiind the earth in thirteen days. The shape of the cloud 
appears to have been elongated, so that it took two or three days to 
complete the passage over any slated place. When the dust-cloud 
had r(‘gained the Straits of Sunda the eruption was all over, but the 
winds were still the same as before, and again the comminuted piunice 
sped on its impetuous career: Thi' density of the cloud had, however, 
lessened. Doubtless much of the material was subsidiiig, and the 
remainder was becoming diffused over a wider area. Accordingly, 
we find that the track of the stream during this second revolution is 
somewhat wider than it was on the firet, though still mainly confined 
between the tix)pics. The speed with which the dust revolved was, 
however, unabat ed. Continents and oceans were again swept over 

with a velocity double that of an express train, and again the forth 
was surrounded within the fortnight. Tlie dust-cloud had now further 
widened its limits, but was still distinguishable, and with unlessened 
speed commenced for a third time to encircle the earth. The limits 
of the stream had spread the^niselves outside the tropics, though still 
falling shoi’t of Europe. ^ There is no reason to think that there was 
any decline in the velocity of 7C mih^s per hour, but the gradual 
diffusion of the dust begins to obliterate the indications by wliich its 
movements could be perceived, so that during, and after, the third 
circuit the phenomena became so fused that while their glory covers 
-the earth, the distinction between tlio successive returns has vanished. 
In November the area whicfi^contained the ^rakatoa dust had suffi- 
ciently expanded from its original tropical 4i«iits to include Europe 
and the greater part of North America. During the winter montlm 
the - suspended material gradually subsided or, at all events, became 
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evanescent, and in the following spring the earth regained its nomal 
^ state in so far as the Straits of Sunda were concerned. 

It remains to give some brief account of the optical pheniWeqa 
due to the presence of dust, unusual both in' quantity and in characfer, 
in the upper atmosphere. The frontispiece of* the volume shows 
some beautiful pictures of the twilight and after-glow effects as seen 
by Mr. W. Ascroffc oh the bank of the I'hames a little west of 
I^ndon, on the evening of November 20, 1883. Analogous pheno- 
mena to those here depicted, were seen almost universally during 
November and Decembcn* in the same year. Who is tliere that 
does not remember the wondrous loveliness of the twilights and the 
. after-glows during that remarkable winter! Theses appearances at 
sunrise and sunset are only the more generally recognized of ‘a whole 
^ system of strange optical phenomena. One of the most striking 
indications of the pn^sence of the ‘'dust streams in its first voyage 
round the earth was given by a strange blue sun, which scampered 
round the globe in thirteen days. The dust stream was also Visiblp 
in its rapid voyages as a lofty haze or extensive cloud of ciiTO-stratus. 
Then, too, strange halos were often seen, there were occasional blue 
or green moons, and the sun was sometimes glorified by a corona that 
had its origin in our atmosphere. Everywhere in the world there were 
remarkable features in the sky that winter : from Tierra del Fuego 
to Lake Superior. From China to the Gulf of (Jiiinea. From Panama 
to Australia. Wherever on land there w enj inhabitants wdth suflScient 
intelligence to note the unusual, wherever on tin* sea there were, 
miners who kept a careful log : from all such obscr\Trs wo learn that 
in the autumn and winter months following the great eruption of 
Krakatoa, there W’ero extraordinaiy manifestations witnessed in the 
heavens. 

Just one point more in conclusion. We have recorded the great 
volcanic outbreak of Krakatoa, and wo have recoixled a wonderful series 
of of>tical phenomena. It remains to say a word as to the pioof that the 
latter wns indeed the consequence of the former. As the Committee 
have begun their book w’ith pictures of sun-glows, and as they have 
occupied rm)re than half of the work with descriptions of the purely 
optical effects, it seems as if they, at all^ events, entertained but little 
doubt that the dust of Krakatoa was respofisible for the sunsets of 
Chelsea. *Still I notice that some members of the Committee seem to 
shrink from deliberately committing fhemselves to this view. Indeed, 
the very title of their book exhibits a certain degree of caution on' 
this point. They have csilled it “The Kruption of Krakatoa and 
s^hs€(ptent Phenomena.” The word I havfj italicized would not. impro- 
bably have been cometiueni had it not btjeh for the existence of some 
such reserve as that I haw^ indicated. But the magnificent body of 
Jnformation which their labours have brouglit together will enable 
every one who will carefully study the book to form his own opinion 
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as to whether or not it was Krakatoa dust which planted oiir sunsets 
with those glorious hues. In attempting to decide this question we 
must first end^vour to conceive the kind of evidence which would be 
necessai^ and suiBSicient to establish the fact that the optical pheno- 
mena wi^ consequent upon, as well as subsequent to, the great 
eraption. 

« First of all it would be natural to ask whether the existence of 
volcanic dust in the air could have produced the optical effects that 
have be.en observed. This must be answered in the affirmative. Then 
^t would be proper to inquire whether other volcanic outbreaks in 
other parts of the world, and on other occasions, had been known to 
have been followed by similar results. Here, again, we have page after 
p&ge of carefully stated and striking historical facta which answer 
this question also in the affirmative. Next it would be right to see 
whether the sequence in which the phenomena i were produced at 
different places in the autumn of 1883, tallied with the supposition 
th^ they all diverged from Krakatoa. The instances that could be 
produced in support of the affirmative number many hundreds, though 
it must be admitted that there are some few cases about which there 
are difficulties. Surely we have here what is practically a demon- 
stration. It is certain that these optical phenomena existed. No 
cause can be assigned for them except the presence, at that 
particular time, of vast volumes of dust in the air. What brought that 
dust into the air except the explosion of Krakatoa ? Most people 
find themselves unable to share the scruples of those who think there 
can be a doubt on the matter. Would another eruption of Kraketoa, 
followed by a repetition of all the optical phenomena, convince them 
that in this case, at all events, jMst hoc was jrroptcr Iwc, Perhaps not, 
if they have already failed in being convinced by the fact that, 
when Krakatott exploded two centuries ago, blood-red skies appear to 
have been seen shortly afterwards as far away as Denmark. 

Let me' venture here to express the thanks which all scientific 
people must feel to the members of the Committee of the Boyal 
Society, who have brought together in so masterly a manner a report 
worthy of the majestic series of phenomena which their labours illus- 
trate. When wo reflect that an explosion on an insignificant islet 
in .the Straits of ^Sunda has sufficed to set the whole atmospheric 
covering of our globe trembling, when we remember that the dust 
then poured forth in a few days of volcanic activity, was adequate to 
adorn the sunsets of every country in the earth, we are reminded 
once again of tKe old truth : How small the world is after all.” 

a 

! < > Robert S. Ball. 
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W E are living in a spoon-meat periocl, an ago of universal “ boiling- 
down.” Ask the purveyors of onr literature, and, from the 
British Museum Librarian to the most adventurous of publishers, the 
testimony will be as unanimous as it is unhesitating, that, wherever 
anything simpler is obtainable, the public has ceased to care for original 
authorities. Whether from a lack of appetite, a superabundance of 
choice, or a failure of digestive powe'r, certain it is that the solid food 
^Inust be reduced to pulp bofCre the “general reader” will even try to- 
BjEiallpw it. The ,boilers-down hold the field. Their sway is un- 
questioned, and, except for tho stimukis of a wholesome rivalry, no- 
test of genuineness seems to be applied to the palatable stream which 
flows unceasingly from cauldron, pot, and pannikin. A shillinjg 
(minns discount) will procure you, in a neat brown -cofer, a compre- 
hensive manual u^wn any subject in earth, or sea, or sky. 

And it w'ould be folly to ignore or to deny the advantages of such a 
system of provender. For the general purposes of unprofessional life,. 
I'spccially in middle age, a smattering of many things is popularly 
supposed to bo far more useful than the mastery of any single branch 
of knowledge, and, contrary though it be to the sound canons of 
literatum, it would not be difficult to show good cause for the popular 
; opinion. At all events the boiler-down finds a ready market for his 
wares, and, in the multiplicity and hurry of modem engagements, the 
-average reader, with this pabulum provided to his hand, has neithbr 
•' thae nor inclination for grappling with the heavier volhmes wliieli his 
not his mother, would thirty years ago hate faced c<Wiigeously, 
to -the immense advantage of the mentpl muscles. ^ 

It is not my purpose to disparage, the modem i^stem, tir' -to strike 
a balance vt advantage between the literature of part days and‘ of our 
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own. aa is probable, a hundred men, women, and children know 
something nowadays, say, about geology, or astronomy, or ^European 
hi8%y, or the Christian Fathers, for every five who knew anything 
wi^tevOT on any one of these subjects when Queen Victoria began to 
reij^n^.j&e fact may fairly be set upon the credit side when we are 
balano&^g the gains and losses which our rage for little books has 
. brought about. 

When everybody has thus a little knowledge — dangerously little — 
about most things, and feels proportionally wiser, it is not wonderful 
u that wd want our novels to seem wiser also. And if the novelist or 
the poet of to-day finds that what he writes is liked the better because 
he deals— however airily — ^witli the deeper problems of philosophy or 
"Christian thought, it seems to show that, with all our hurry and strain, 
we are trying at least to find time for a little thinking too. It is 
quite certain that even the larg&st problems of our life, when reduced 
to simple shape, have at present a keen interest for the general reader, 
and that the Christian faith, as people hold it now, is likely to be a ^ 
stouter and a clearer thing than formerly, becjxuse men have faced its 
difficulties instead of ignoring them. Impossible as it must necessarily 
be to discuss these subjects adequately when they are interwoven 
with the incidents of a novel, the attempt is not therefore useless. It . 
serves at least to bring the larger questions of life, here and hereafter, 
within the reach of many who are the better for considering them, 
and who would never have the enterprise or energy to work out the 
problems for themselves. The risk attending such a treatmenti|Of 
great questions is not slight. But almost anything is better than a 
general acquiescence in ignoying the whole subject, and I, for one, am 
unhesitatingly thankful for every honest and capable effort to bring 
both .sides of these vital questions within the reach of common folk. 
Let . it be done fairly, and wc dare not and do not fear the issue. 
Magna est reritas ct prmvaleMt. 

But there is one thing quite certain, and it is the single point on 
wdiich I wish to dwell. If the literary sceptre has passed from the 
hands of original thinkers and writers into the hands of those who 
popularize tlieir thoughts at second-hand, great indeed is the responsi- 
bility which rests upon such boilers-down ” that they deal fairly 
with the problems they take in hand, and master, for themselves at 
least, the things they have undertaken to explain. 

It is not in the regions of science or history that this self-evident 
obligation seems likely to be ignored. Indeed, in some departments 
of thei^ great subjects the popularizers have been the, very men whose 
names stand foremost as original authorities ; and such men would 
. jprobably be the first to testl:^ that the little book is more difficult to 
fwrite than the big one, and requires in its author at least as sound a 
basis of accurate knowledge if it is tp fulfil the work assi^ed ..to it. 

z z 2 
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TThere aia accordingly not very many people ^lio themselreB 
competent to popnlarize a Ix^k of physical, science ■ or even of 
European history. It is only when thelsubject is the highest of all 
sciences — ^the science which is concerned with the issues of life ^d 
death — that all sorts of men and women who may possess i^gw'of 
ii'e^y writing have a cheerful belief in their own ability to gi^pple 
unharmed and unharmfully with the very deepest problems of our 
lieing and the subtlest mysteries of our faith. 

The religious novel is no invention of our age — no mere impatient 
outcome of a modem revolt against sb'rner modes of study. In one , 
fihape or another it is as old as literature itself. The form has varied 
with the sympathies and faiths of diflbrent times and countries, and 
there is an appropriate complexity — if the phrase may be allowed — 
about the costume in which it appears among us now. But, in 
whatever guise, appear it must. It would be simply untrue to omit 
the religious side of life from what is meant to be a faithful picture 
of such a society as our own — a society permeated through and 
through, far more deeply than it knows, with the religious spirit, past 
end present.' In a novel which treats — as modem novels do — of the 
ordinary ways and words of really thoughtful men and w'omen, the 
•larger speculative questions of our faith and its issues find an absolutely 
inevitable place. Kay, the highest value of many modem novels 
•consists distinctly in the force with which, without becoming prosvj 
they have handled these religious problems and contribuk'd to their 
'sdution. Most of us can recall occasions when a novel has shaped 
nM formulated for us our rough and scrappy thoughts upon such 
•subyectS, and perhapil evoked the better self which might otherwise 
iiave kept out of sight. To name a few books almost at random, out 
•of scores that might be quoted, there are passages in “ Adam Bede,” 
in ‘‘ The Minister’s Wooing,” in “ Alec Forbes,” in “ Yeast,” and even 
in “ Donovan ” and “ We Two,” which have left their mark for abiding - 
good upon the religious life of hundreds of the men and women of 
•to-day. Whatever his opinion of the several books, he would be a 
lx>ld critic who should dare to say that in any one of these the dis- 
tindiively religious element was either exaggerated or out of place. 

But in all these cases, except perhaps in the last-named pur, it is 
4 ihe practical and moral side of the 'Christian Faith that is put 
. forward rather than the doctrinal or apologetic side ; and hence the 
force with which the subject can be handled by a vigorous .imd 
tamest writer, however scanty his theological acquirements^, It is 
whea.',aothoi 8 plunge headlong into apologetics, tipon one tdde Oil the 
ot]fo^,ln the hope that fluency and earnestness will atone,, for what 
-they lack in Imowledge of a very difficult subject, that ,^07 nin 
A ride- 61 being much worse than useless to their readeck Not 
only will they cat a sorry figure in the fray, bat., they nill . do 
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acti^ Uarm by crude aetertions/bom, not of' any intention to mis- 
led^ bat of sheer a^d helple^ -^ijgnoranM, excusable p^haps in. 
ordinary citizens, bnt less excusable, sorely, in those who aim at 
presehting to their fellows, whether in the garb of fact or fiction,,, 
a £>hristian Apologia of their own. They can clmm no syin]^thy>. 
for their rdk is self-assigned. We may apply to such theologians* 
what Aurora Leigh says of poets : 

“ Poct9 needs must be 
Or men or women — more's the pity.'* 

“Ab, • 

Bat men, and still less women, happily, 

Scarce need be poets.** 

The influence of religion upon life is one thing : Theology, or tho' 
science of religion, is another ; and the latter — with Ajiologetics and 
Rvidences as component parts* of it — is not to be acquired either- 
intuitively or from the common experience of li^o. By all means let 
those who are capable of doing so set forth its rudiments in a- 
popular form to be understanded of all men. The task will be a. 
worthy one whatever the shape in which the lesson is conveyed — 
nay, whatever the conclusion whereto the teacher may have como- 
himself, and desire to lead his followers. Bnt it is not a taidb: to* 
try a ’prentice hand upon. The issnes are too grave, and the men 
and women are few and far between who possess at once thty 
knowledge of so great a subject and the x>erhaps yet rarer power 
to make it plain. It implies no slur upon a brilliant and thought- 
ful author that he or she has made no profound study of^tlu'- 
deeper theological problems, evidential or othef. Jt is wlien an 
author, without such preliminaiy study, attempts to bring theses 
great questions within the reach of common people, to destroy or 
modify, for example, the popular conception of the Christian fmth, 
or to handle the controversies between Homan Catholicism and 
Protestantism, and the like — it is then that the reader has a right 
^ ask for evidence that the bold writer is not merely enthusiaBtic' 
and earnest, which nobody doubts, but is adequately equipped for a. 
task so serious, and has at least mastered for himself the ’problem 
which is going to be explained. The responsibility, the answer- 
ableness, of the “ boiler-down” is here apparent in the clearest form. 
In proportion to the gravity of the issnes involved, in proportion as- 
'the result of fair inquiiy will afiect men’s happiness, will, in the 
most literal sense, “ upset ” them ; in that proportion is the respon- 
ribility the Veightier. The Phaethon whose rashness courts dis- 
aster is imperilling, it may be, not himself alone, bnt scores of 
^trustful passengers, who h«^ os they believed, a right to feel assured 
^'that their charioteer was duly trained for such on enterprise, ^erw 
'aire'’not a few such Fhaethons astir among us now. If I ask those> 
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who may read this ar^d^ to look for a few moments at one who is 
perhaps the most promifi’ent among these charioteers, it is .not with 
any intention of criticizing the general cliaracter of the adventure, 
but with a view to test, in the only way we can, the sufficiency of 
the driver’s professional equipment for the particular enterprise' in 
hand. • ' 

The very formidableness of “ llolx'rt Elsmere,” alike in quantity • 
and quality, enhances the gloiy of its success. 

It is a novel ” — as Mr. Gladstone has pointed out — “ of nearly ti^ice the 
length, and iuuch*Uiore than twice the matte)*, of oidinary novels. It dis- 
penses, almost entirely, in the construction of what must still bo called its 

plot, w'ith the aid of incident in the ordinary sense ‘ Roliert Elsmeie ’ 

is Imrd miding, and requires toil and effort. Yet if it 1)C difficult to persist 

it is impossible to stop The liook is eminently an offspring of the 

time, and will pi’obably make a deep or at least a very sensible impression, 
not, however, among mere novel-readers,* but among those who share, in 
whatever sei^se, the dee'per thought of the period/** 

My point is that, b('fore yielding helplessly to this impression, it is 
necessary to ask for some assurance that the gifted authoress under- 
stands the problem she is d(.‘aHng with. The beautiful idyll which 
forms the first and, to my n\}nd, the most striking ix)rtion of the 
novel, the subtle deliiu'ation of character wdiich adorns the whole lx)ok . 
from end to end, the wealth and brilliancy of its literaiy style, and the 
unflagging interest and occasional pathos of its story — these cast around 
it, as a whole, so bright a glamour, that the cold-bloodt^d questioner who 
ventures to inquire whether ita authoress understood the problem she 
was^e^ing with stands amused or abashed at his own presumption. 

But the doubt relkrs unbidden. . It has been raised already by no 
less a critic than Mr. Gladstone, and his example emboldens humbler 
questioners. 

There is nowhere,” he says, sign that the authoress has made hemelf * 
acquainted with the Christian apologihts, old or recent, or has w’pighed the 

evidences derivable from Christian history If such be tlie case she 

has skipped lightly (to put tc no liighcr) over vast mental spaces of litera-;^. 
turo and learning relevant to the case, and has given sentence in tlie cause^' 
without hearing the evidence.” f 

' Mr. Gladstone’s negative premiss may even, as I think, be expiicssecl ‘ 
positively. “There is nowhere," he Bays,*“a sign that the authoress. ^ 
baa made herself acquainted wdth the Christian apologists.” There is 
leveiywhere, I venture to add, a clear sign that she has not. Let any ^ 

: QEote go carefully through the passages in the book which state the . 
meut.lor Christianity, in however slight a form, and he will be startle, 
first bjf^their rarity, and next by their extraordinary weakness.. It is, to 
luy simply incredible that a writer so' gifted, so capable of clear 
and^rvous exposition, and so transparently honest of purpose, shouldl 

* Niutwath Century May 188S, p. 767. t iWd.ip. 778. 
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hare .^press^ herald as ahe hiBS if' she had been afc the pains to 
ttoqoird apy knowledge of the ration^, as apart fioin the emotional, basis 
on whidi the Christian’ fabric has been reared and stands. The baffled 
searcher looks in vain for the real combatant whom the Squire's argu- 
month so quickly overthrew. He is nowhere to be found. No wonder 
^he issues of the “ long wrestle,” which is referred to but not descril^, 

' jshotdd be so certain, if the orthodox champion is thus presented as a 
tnaa%f straw. It is not to be supposed that Mrs. Ward intended her. 
picture of Mr. Newcome’s almost grotesque ^sition to be a serious 
V;<otatemelit of the Christian case, or that she regarded Catharine’s 
hereditary creed, with all its earnestness and beauty, as possessing the 
^ requisite force and foothold for an apologetic argument. 

Of. the line taken by the negative opponents of our faith, Mrs. 
Ward shows some knowledge, and their case is stated with all the 
earnestness which belongs to 'frhat lias been well descs'ibed as her 
sense of mission,” but scarce a syllable is to be found in these 
eleven hundred pages which imiguizes even the existence of any 
other ,than an emotional basis for the creed of eighteen Christian 
centuries. Again and again the reader thinks he is coming to it, 
but as ho nears the spot he is quietly led aside with a sort of tacit 
assumption that the ground is so familiar there can be no giuu in 
entering upon it. 

Once only, I think, in the whole story, is specific reference made 
to the position taken by a Christian apologist, and the passage is so 
remarkable in its bearing upon my point that it is wortli examining 
with a little care. 

Elsmei'e, his decision already taken, his mind made upjgoesbacfe to 
Oxford to tell liis tale to Mr. Orcy. We expect to hear sometliing of ' 
what has been the process of his convereion, and we do hear something, 
though not much. “I imagine,” Grey is made to say, “you didn’t 
get much help out of the Orthodox apologists ? ” And Elsmere, in his 
reply, ascribes the hoptdessness of his position to the very apologists 
f. whom he had been taught to reverence. Most fortunately ho gives; a 
specific example of what he means, and we are thus able in this one 
and only instance to test the value of the i-eference, and the extent of 
Mrs. Waid’s (or rather of Robert Elsmcre’s) rest*arch. Elslnere's com- 
^ plaint is quite clearly expressed. It is that Dr. Westcott, the apologist 
in question, “ who means so much now-a-days,” we are' reminded, " to 
the English religious world,” Vitiates his whole argument by isolating 
Chtist^ity from its antecedents, and then arguing upon it as a thing 
. a^art; We have reason to be grateful for this reference. < It gives ns a 
test wlwreby to gauge the lack of knowledge to which Mr. Gladstone, 
in tiie passage above quoted* makes allusion. I suppose, if there be any 
smgle 'Christian apologist of\he first rank who has protested in 9^poa. 
and out of season for the last quarter of a century against the. line of 
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Moment to wliich Bob^rt Elsmere takes obrio^s objectioiiy it is Dr. 
Wcstcott. It is almbati lux insult to those familiar with his writings, 
and to the thousands whom his words have helped, tO' suppose • it 
necessary to contradict a misrepresentation so palpable. ‘‘.Robert 
Elsmere,” however, will be read by very many who have not read Dr. 
Westcott, and it may therefore be worth while to place a few sentence^ 
from one of his best-known books alongside of the reference made to 
them by Mrs. Ward : — 


“Robert Elsmere,*’ voL ii. p. 313. 

“It often seemed to me I might 
have got through, but for the men 
whose books I used to read and 
respect most in old days. The point 
of view is generally so extrabrdina- 
rily limited. Westcott, for instance, 
who means so much ,now-a>days to 
the English religious world, first 
isolates Christianity from all the 
other religious phenomena of the 
world, and then argues upon its 
details. You might as well isolate 
English jurisprudence, and discuss 
its details without any mference to 
Teutonic custom or Roman law! 
You may be as logical or as learned 
as you like within the limits chosen, 
but the whole result is false. You 
treat Christian witness and Biblical 
literature as you would treat no 
ot]ier%itness and no other litera- 
ture in the world. And you cannot 
show cause enough. For your 
reasons depend on the veiy witness 
under dispute. And so you go on 
arguing in a circle ad vnfiniivmr 


Dr. Westcott’s “ Gospel of th^^^ 
Resurrection,” pp. fiO-63. 

, “ However dim and uncertain 
the prospect of the life of the world 
and the life of humanity may have 
been in old times, it is impossible 
Aow to doubt the noble continuity 
of progress by which both are 
revealed and characterized ; and 
the view which is thus opened to us 
of the course of history throws a 
flash light on the position of 
Christianity. It is not an isolated 
system, but the result of a long 

preparation Christianity 

cannot be regaixlod alone and iso- 
lated from its antecedents. It is 
part of a whole which reaches back 
historically from its starting point 
on the day of Pentecost for nearly 

two thousand years Christ-r 

ianity must be placed in intimate 
connection with the divine discipline 
of the world in former ages if we 
are to understand it. There 

have been attempts in all ages to 
separate Chidstianity from Judaism 
and Hellenism; but to carry out 
such an attempt is not to interpret 
Christianity, but to consti-uct a newf;. 
religion. Christianity has not only 
aiiiuities with Judaism uiul Hellene 
ism, but it includes in itself all 
permanent truths to which both^ 
witness.” * 


If any one, unacquainted with Dr. Westcott's writings, should haaard 
the conjecture that the contradiction in these parallel colamns is iseei^ 
denUl^ and that the general tenor of Dr. Westcott’s *argummit is^as 
stated by Mrs. Ward, it would be enough to refer to almost any of his ^ 
writiiip^, or (if a more specific reference be^desired) to the analysis which 
precedes the famous volume from which 1 have quoted a fews^teneest 
The simplest reader may thus see at a glance how the whole fabric of that 
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vigoroafl treatiserHilT^^c^^ve e^tions of which hare now been ii^ circula- 
tioii for tban twenty y^ars — ^is an answer to the very ocmtentions 
#hicfe Mrs. Ward pats into the mouth of Squire Wendover wiA so 
strange ah effect upon the Rector’s, extremely fluid faith. Upon 
what '^uhds Robert Elsmere either held or abandoned the Christian 
creed we are not definitely told, and this fortunate reference to Dr. 
.Westcott may point us to what Mr. Gladstone has already described as 
a very simple explanation of the reticence. In truth the reason is not 
far to seek. The lady who. has given us this remarkable book has read 
^^nch afld knows many things. Has she ever tiqped her attention to 
the grounds on which thinking men hold the faith she so earnestly and 
eloquently endeavours to supplant? Does she at all understand their 
position or the evidence on which it rests ? She has allowed us but 
one single opportunity of bringing her definitely to book upon a specific 
point. I have tried to show how the passage in question looks when 
it is thus tested, and it is not the fault of her readers if this is the 
only chance afforded them for applying such a test. What is true of 
Dr. Westcott is true of almost every prominent apologist of our day. 
The rational standpoint they have taken for the inquiry is practically 
the same as that of Mr. Wendover. If they arrive at a concluyions 
other than his, it is not because they have declined to face the difficul- 
ties, but because they have successfully grappled with them. Mrs. 
Ward’s quiet assumption, that the only effective safeguard of orthodox 
Christianity is to avoid any inquiry into its claim on our allegiance, is 
one which it is difficult gravely to characterize. “ Freethinking,” it 
has been well said, often means thinking that is free {rqpx ^he 
restrictions which accurate knowledge and the recognized laws of 
reasoning lay upon scientific investigation. And any one whose 
own stu^ea have, disclosed to him the mass of evidence which must 
be takm account of before a critical decision is given, will agree with 
# Renan when he says that ‘ in reality few persons have the right to 
disbelieve in Christianity.’ ” 

To those who are able and willing to sift those questions for them- 
selves, this novel and others like it can, as it seems to me, do nothing 
but good. But not one in twenty of the thousands who have read it 
has had the smaUest intention^ either before or afterwards, of grappling 
independently wdth the arguments of such a controversy. Mrs. Ward 
has undertaken the task of setting forth wliat she regards as a new 
fiuth, of necessarily tremendous import, in a popular and attractive 
fbnm In one sense she has succeeded almost beyond precedent. She 
has brought the question before thousands of ^readers to whom a 
volume, of mere argument would have been intolerably dull. Her 
responsibility is proportionally great. In a volume of delibemte 
argument every reader who is capable of following the argument at till 
will note the omission of any necessary step. But when the argument 
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ia couclied, as here, ih the form of a romance*, it is possible to skip 
each inconvenient stage and to lead the tm^ry reader to suppose he 
has had the fail case fairly atgned out before him. The greatS: the 
chanu of the book the more fully will his confidence be reposed in its 
•author as his guide. It cannot be amiss to bid him pause for once, 
and inquire, with whatever care he can, into his guide’s capacity and 
training for the particular, task in hand. 

I have purposely confined myself to a single point. I have at 
present neither the wish nor the power to attempt a general criticism 
■of the constructive plan, such as it is, of the New Gospel ol Bober^' 
Elstuere's Brotherhood. Mr. Gladstone, and many others of less weight, 
liave taken occ.asion to point out once more the inherent and very 
palpable defects of what is, in truth, only a familiar form of Uni- 
tarianism, or, in Mr. Gladstone's words, “ A vague and arbitrary 
severance of Christian morals from “the roots wliich have produced 
them.” My task has been a much humbler one. It is but to warn 
the readers of this fascinating book and of others like it to inquire 
into the competence, of their would-be guides and teachers. It is not 
•once or twice or thrice that these new dopartm-es have been trie<f, nor 
is usually those who have weighed most patiently the evidence upon 
which our creed is built who are readiest to believe in some new- 
found substitute for the Historic Faith : a faith which has weatiiered 
the assaults of eighteen stormy centuries, and which is gaining every 
year a firmer, becanse a more reasonable, hold upon the intelligence' 
-and the affection of mankind. 


Baxoall T. Davidsox. 
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W HETHER by virfue of a wise policy, or in spite of a blundering 
and fallacious one, it' is undeniable tliat the American public 
financiering of th«* past two-and-a-half decades has exhibited some extrar- 
ordinary achievements. For the first time since 1803, just twenty-five 
years ago,' the amount of the interest-bearing debt of the United 
Spates can bo expressed with nine figures instead of ten. That is to 
^y, the opening of the new fiscal year beginning July 1, 1888, finds 
the debt reduced to a point below $1 ,000,000,000. As preliminajy to 
•some observations upon the general features' and the probable futni^p 
of the Federal Gh)vemment’s revenue system, I nniy btf allowed to 
recapitulate certiun more or less familiar statistics, thus leading up to » 
a statement of the present fiscal situation. 

The American debt in the summer of 1861, just after the outbreak 
-of the Civil War,- was $90,000,000, with an interest charge of . 
$5,000,000. Under the bad financiering of the preceding four years, 
the debt had increased threefold in a time of profoimd peace. For a 
number of years the total annual ordinary expenditure of the Govern- 
ment had averaged $67,000,000. Excepting for the. comparatively 
small proceeds ofiltuch miscellaneous sources of income as the sale of ^ 
public lands, the Government depended for its revenue solely ujxuj 
the custom-house receipts. It is needless to n^mark that a govern- 
ment with a single source of income, and that on indirect one, is in a 
precations financial situation ; yet for many years prior to 1863 the 
United- States dfepended almost entin'ly upon the tariff for^ts current 
supplies. In consequence of the severe business depresaon which 
began, in the United States in*^857, imports fell off by some 20 or 30 . 
per cent., and did not recover their volume until the latter, part 
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1868. ^public land sides were also suddeiSy cbecked.' Whereupon 
the Government witnessed a i^riod of four years of peaee^ in^ which 
the ordinary revenues averaged 30 per cent, less than thi ordinary 
expenditures^ and recourse was had to borrowing at extravagmt. ?rate» 
on bad credit to meet the yearly deficiencies. There are some nionu- 
mental bhinders recorded in tho story of English financial administra- 
tion ; but surely therc is nothing in that story more disgracefully 
stupid than was the fiscal policy of the Americans in President 
Buchanan’s time. They had but one string to their bow, and the bow 


itself was inelastic ! 

When the war increased the expenditures of tho Government from 
$67,000,000 in 1861 (fiscal year ending June 80) to $470,000,000 in 
1862 (an amount which grew larger from year to year until the 
enormous expenditure of $1,295,000,000 was reached in 1865), it 
became necessary not only to raise money by the sale of bonds and by 
forced loans through the issuance of legal-tender paper money, but 
also by the acquisition of new sources of current income. An 
elaborate system of internal revenue was devised, consisting of (1) 
heavy excise dues upon spirituous, malt, and vinous liquors, and upon 
tobacco in all forms ; (2) a comprehensive stamp tax system ; (3) an 
income tax ; (4) a banking tax ; and (5) a multitude of imposts uj^n 
various specific articles. These taxes reached their most productive 
point in the fiscal year 1863-6, when the Government’s total incom^, 
exclusive of loans, was $520,000,000, of which in round numbers 
$179,000,000 was supplied by the customs duties, which a revived 
^rei^ trade had made bountiful again, and $311,000,000 was sup- 
plied by the various forms of internal taxation. This was by far the 
, largest amount of revenue that the United States Govemmect has 
ever received in a single year. It was just equal to the ei^penditure 
of the year, and marked the end of the Government’s boiTpwing. 

From that date until tho present time there has in every year 
excepting one (1874) been a surplus to apply to debt reduction. In 
. the four yeara from July 1, 1861, to July 1, 1865, the Government had' 
spent $3^347,500,000. Towards this expenditure it had raised ^ 
ordinary revenue $729,500,000, of which $30o,000,000 had been 
V received at the custom-houses, and $.424,500,000 bed been the pro- 
duct of the internal sources of income. The rest was represented 


by a groat public debt. This debt reached its maximum proportions 
on August 31, 1865, when its amount, less $88,200,000 of cash in. the 
. JVeasury, was $2,756,400,000. Of the total amount, $2, 381,600, 
was interegt bearing, while several hundred millions Vas outstoding 
in the form of circulating Treasury notes, or “ greenbacks. The 
jotal jeatly interest charge at that tijiie was $151,000, GOO,' aver- 

Isage interest rate being about per cent. One tbiri tbi debt, 
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$880,000,000, was. bevAng 7i"o per cent ; $1,280,000,000 was at 
6 per cent, and about $270,000,000 wja at 5 per cent. 

On^uljr 1, 1888, the total interest mating debt was $950,000,000. 
Sixty per cent, of the principal had been wiped out in twenty-three 
years^and the interest charge had been reduced to less than $89,000,000, 
or to about one-fourth of the charge in 1865. The great issue of Ti’a 
per cent, bonds had all been converted into 6 per ct^nts. three years 
after the war; at the beginning of 1876 nearly half the debt had been 
refunded at 5 per cent. ; in 1877 Mr. Shennon s huge I'efanding opera* 
bogftn, as a result of which in two years $7 10,000,000 had been 
converted into 4 per cent, stock and $250,000,000 into 4^ per wnt. 
stock, while somewhat more than $500,000,000 remained unmatured 
at 5 per cent., and about $280,000,000 remained at 6 per cent. In 
these two years the interest charge was reduced ten per cent. The new 
4 per cents, were not payable for SOyears, falling due, therefore, in 1907. 
The 4J per cents, were made payable in 1891.* These issues re- 
mained practically fixed in volume until lostyeai*. Quite as noteworthy 
us Mr. Secretary Sherman’s refunding opi‘ratious in 1877, were those 
of Mr. Secretaiy Windom in 1881, by which the “ o’s’’ and •‘O’s’* 
were disposed of. There were outstanding $ 140,000,000 of the former, 
and $196,000,000 of the latter — $686,000,000 altogether. In two 
years he had paid off more than $300,000,000 of the principal, and 
had converted the remaining $800,000,000 into 8 i)er cent, oblige-* 
tions, payable at any time upon call at the option of the Government. 

In this brief period he had reduced the princi]Mil of the debt by more 
Ilian 18 per cent., and had reduced the inteivsf by more than 81 p^r 
cent., or from $75,000,000 to $51,000,000. * 

From 1883 to the beginning of the fiscal year 1887-8, the debt- 
paying energy of the Government was devoted to the gradual extin- 
^ishmontof these “extended” 3 per cents., know as “ the Windoins;” 
and the task was completed in the summer of 1887. There remained, 
then, of the interest-bearing debt, about $1,000,000,000, consisting of 
Mr. Sherman’s 4| per cents., due in 1891, and his 1 per cents., due in 
1907. The Government was thus brought to a sadden check in its 
debt-paying career ; and the Treasury began to experience that em- 
barrassment of riches which constitutes a situation so unprecedented 
in modem public financiering. 

By sheer force of these novel circumstances, the country was com- 
pelled to examine, more carefully than it had been disposed to do for 
many years, its revenue system and the general lines of its fisca l 
policy. It had>retained the machinery of the internal revenue sys- 
tem, and was therefore in possession of two main sonrees of income) 
instead of one, as before tihe Vor. The income tax, although a most 
valuable source of revenue in* the strenuous years of war, was exIN 
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tremeiy unpopnlar, and was abolished before ^e pieo^e had -become 
accnstiomed. to it, before its details had become adjosifed tp'imeirican 
conditions of life, and, therefbm, before it had reodvad an3l^h|Bk^ .like a 
fair trial. With unfailing surpluses from year to year, iitiuch> were 
currently available for debt reduction,' the United States did nbt feel 
the need of an elastic element in its revenue ^stem such as the' 
income tax affords Great Britain ; but the need is likely to be felt ini 
the future, as it was so sorely felt in tho time of President Bmfoanan 
yust before tho war period. For the five fiscal }'ear8 from 1864 to 
1868, both inclusive, the receipts from internal sources Wei's 
than those from customs. But the Federal tax-gatherer was distasteful 
everywhere j and the special war imposts were pruned away rapidly, 
enormous revenues being thus sacrificed, until there remained nothing 
worth mentioning except the excise taxes upon spirits, fermented 
liquors, and tobacco, which have bedn borne without any real popular 
dissent, and which for some years past have yielded an income aver- 
aging nearly two-thirds that received from customs. 

In view of all the difiiculties under which he laboured, it is not 
easy to see how the work of Alexander Hamilton, the founder of the 
Federal revenue system, could have been materially improved. Tlie 
fiscal policy which he inaugurated knit together and built up tho 
Republic. Absolute freedom of trade among the States was secured ; 

. -tiip' power of levying duties ujron foreign imports was taken away 
frbfHt tlie States and given to the now central Government as its prin- 
cipal financial resource ; the rovolutionaiy debts of tho States were 
ajisumed by the Union and consolidated with tho war debt of the Con- 
federation, and the* unsettled western lands were ceded by the States 
to the Union as the common public domain ; in the Federal compact ■ 
it was agreed that neither States nor nation should levy stay tax|B 
upon exports. These measures taken together constituted a naticoial 
policy of the most far-reaching conseqtiencea A tariff upon imports 
was a sine qnd non. Without it tho general government could not 
possibly have procured an income, or gathered to itself strength and 
dignity. From the national point of view, moreover, the arguments 
advanced by Hamilton in bis famous repo^ on manufactures, for 
levying the duties in such a manner as to encourage and stimulate the 
young industries of America, seem to have been practically wise and 
- unanswerable. 

,{ . It' is interesting to speculate upon tho question how far the pi^ 
r^hsotire policy might have been carried in the first half-century ci ttie 
• A^blic, and with what results, but for the strenuous oppotition of 

South. That opposition, while urged upon constitntkmiilgpiHids, 

; wSi'iia fact due to the peculiar economfos of slaveiy. The i^dstrial 
' .l | | i 'iiL eiB’of ■ the South was so radically‘^antagonistic in ptin^l|le^to the 
system of tiie North, that the highest prosperity of th)f ooafi^.:under 
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one ooobmon polity iiapoBsible. Slave labonr in the South 

.pro^uQ^ ftk few staple ciops, largely |ot export ; and die planters had 
no dhsire for mamif aoturos' or for. a elveraified agncnlture. The. men 
. of the North, recognizing the vast and varied re^nices of the country, 
its geogp^ephical isolation and completeness, and its continental extent^ 
had a vision of national economic independence through the utili^ 
.tion of tiiese natural advantages and the development of industries.. 
„They saw, at least more or less clearly, the close relationship between 
the growdi of cities and manufactures, and of a complex economic 
.■me, an*the one hand, and the attainment of a high civilization on the 
other ; and they were willing to make the sacrifices and pay the cost. 
Partly through the promptings of a fiine spirit of patriotism, partly 
through die necessities and opportunities growing out of European 
wars, partly through the superiority of Yankee inventiveness and the- . 
remarkable productivity of Am^can labour, pwtly through bounties 
given by die State Governments, and pardy through the operation of' 
national tarifis so imposed as to discriminate in favour of American 
production, an agricultural North acquired factories, shops, and cides,. 
imported industries instead of wares, increased rapidly in population, 
and at the same tiino developed a more intensive, diverse, and pros- 
perous agriculture. 

There is certainly much reason to believe that if slavery had 
not existed in the South — ^making industrial progress, beyond the- 
simplest forms of agriculture, impossible for that half of the country, 
and making it the obvious policy of the planters to demand the free 
exchange of their cotton and tobacco for the cheap manufactures^ of 
Europe— -the country would have made a much more united, systematic, 
and scientific trial of the protective system. Tho South had better- 
national advantages fof both iron and textile manufactures than the 
North. New England’s seafaring industries and foreign commerce,, 
mi the one hand, and the South’s great natural resources on the other, 
might conceivably have reversed the traditional policies of the two- 
sections, and made the South the more ardent for protection to home 
industries, and tho North more inclined to favour unhampered free- 
dom for international trade. But sectional lines would luurdly have- 
been drawn. 'We should probably have seen a thoroughly famno- 
. geneons economic life througbout the country; and whatever use 
under such conditions the American people might have made of pro- 
tective tariffo, they would assuredly have made material progress “ by 
. leaps and bounds.” It was the irrepressible national development 
that finally overthrew slavery, silenced the old dispute as to the 
constitutional right of the nation to build itself up as a nation, and 
- made possible for the first time an economic policy freed from the 
xeproatdb jost or unjust, of* sectionalism. If the North had .ilil 
penistontly fostered manafactarea..in spite of Southern opposition. 
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aud consequent flactuati<niB of national policy, American slavery migkt 
have survived the . nineteenth century. So much for the earlira period 
of the protective pol^c^.* * 

The withdrawal from Washington of the Southern representatives 
in 1861 left the coast clear for a tariif enactment more uncompreftuis- 
idgly protective than any that had ever been proposed before. It is 
true that the primary purpose of the Morrill tariff was revenue, and . 
that it was adopted as a measure of war taxation ; but it was so 
framed as to be powerfully stimulative of almost every possible lino 
of American manufacture. Its theory may be stated as follo^i^ : 
taxation of imported articles not produced and not largely producible 
in the United States up to the maximum revenue-yielding point, and 
the taxation of such imports as would compete with home products at 
a rate as little above that of the maximum revenue yield as might 
be deemed compatible with efficient "protection. However much or 
little of the result dno may choose to ascribe to the Government’s 
financial policy, certainly American industries , forthwith expanded 
with a rapidity far beyond the boldest anticipations. The tariff of 
1861 has undergone several important revisions, which have not, how- 
ever, greatly altered its essential character. The tendency has been 
to eliminate or modify those schedules which nrere non-protective 
and existed originally for revenue purposes alone. Thus, tea and 
coffee were placed upon the free list in 1872, and the lai'ger part of 
the chemicals, drugs, and dye-stuffs that enter the United States have 
also been made free. At present about one-third (in value) of all 
imported commodities are duty free, and about tw'o-thirds pay duties 
at an average ad valhrem rate of 47 per cent, on the invoice venations. 
Of the £ree imports less than 2 per cent, in value are manufactured 
articles ready for use. Nearly all i^e articles of food, and. articles 
(mostly crude) which are used as the “ raw materials’^ of- domestic 
manufacture and industry. Of the dutiable imports, about one-fourth 
in value are articles of food (and animals), paying nearly a third of 
the total duties, the heavy sugar tax swelling the proportion. Some- 
what more than one-fourth in value are manufactured articles readv 

• 

for consumption, and these pay a little less than one-third of the total 
duties. Exceeding one-fourth, also, are the articles, crude and other- 
wise, imported to be used as materials in manufacture ; and these pa.v ‘ 
. less than one-fifth of the duty. About one-fifth in value of the duty- 
paying commodities remain to be accounted for, and these may tie 
classified as luxuries and things of voluntary use ; they pay a little' 
inare than one-fifth of the total duties. Ihus, if the sngaz'*daties' 
were..td)olished or reduced, it would be seen that necessary a^c^ not' 
capalde of home production are in large part free, and that in placing 

^ m tile- foregoing paragraph I have made free use of some sentences' of mine 
leoeiAly published elsewhere and in another connection. 
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duties upoa otiher artii^tes, the raw materials of mannfaetare are ta&ed 
lowest^ the food products come next, ^en come the luxuries' of the 
rich^,and^ filially, the manufactured commodities that compete with 
the finished products of home industry are taxed highest of all. 

Sagar is the article most productive of revenue. It pays nearly 
30 per cent, of the total duties collected annually. Upon the theoiy 
of the American system, it would seem clear that this tax, like those 
on tea and coffee, should be remitted. For it operates as a simple 
tax upon the consumption of a necessary food article which is not 

iuced^at home in large quantities. The Louisiana planters furnish 
less than 10 p^ cent, of the total amount required to supply the 
American market, and their product remains a fixed quantity, and 
therefore steadily diminishes in proportion to the increasing amount 
consumed from year to year. Another Southern product, rice, 
occupies a similarly anomalous petition, the duty remaining enormously 
high (it exceeds 100 per cent.), while no genital object, either of 
revenue or of protection, would seem to be served. The American 
production of rice is necessarily small, and it is diminishing, not only 
relatively but absolutely, the product having fallen off nearly one-half 
from 1860 to 1880, 

But not to go further into the details of the tariff, let me proceed 
to state in general terms the situation which at the present moment 
engages the attention of Congress and furnishes the principal 
subject of debate in a presidential campaign. When the balance- 
""sheet was struck for the year which ended June 30, 1888, it was 
found that the total income of the year had been $380,000,000, of whiph 
$220,000,000 had been derived from customs, $12io, 000,000 from the 
internal taxes (on spirits and tobacco), and about $35,000,000 from 
miscellaneous sources of which the sale of public lands and the pro- 
fits on the coinage of silver are the^ leading ones. The ordinary 
expenditures of the year were nearly $270,000,000, leaving a surplus 
revenue of $110,000,000. In the preceding fiscal year a surplus of 
nearly the same amount had not proved embarrassing, because as fast 
as it accumulated it was applied to the payment of the matured 3 per 
cent, bonds,. $125,000,000 of which melted away in the fiscal year 
1886-7. But at the opening of the year 1887-8 there remained 
outstanding somewhat less than $34,000,000 of these 3 per cents. ; 
and they were speedily disposed of, while the surplus revenue con-* 
tinned to flow in, and the prosperity of the country seemed to be in 
danger from the accumulation of money in the Treasury vaults and 
its withdrawal* from the channels of trade. The Secretary of the 
Treasury did not construe his authority as extending to the purchase 
of unmatured bonds at a high premium in the open market, and so tlie 
money poured in upon him mucli more rapidly than he was able to find 
outlets for it. As one temporary expedient he increased the number 
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of the so-called “ depiositai*y banks ” in different .parts of the country^ 
and allowed a large portion of the accumulating funds to remain with 
thorn as Government deposits. Thus the public money intrusted to 
these banks increased by about $37,000,000 in the course of the year 
1887-8. Two or three months prior to the expiration of the year, 
Congress expressly authorized the Secretary to use the surplus moneys 
at his discretion in buying the 4 and 4-^ per cent, bonds at market^ 
prices. Purchases of the two issues were accordingly made, in about 
equal amounts of each, to the extent of $40,500,000, before the fiscal 
year ended on June 30, upon which the Government paid -premium^ 
aggregating $8,250,000, the 4 per cents, commanding from 12& 
to 128, and the 4i per cents, about 107 or 108. In the entire histoiy 
of public finance, it would perhaps be impossible to find a parallel for 
this action of the United States in buying millions of its own 
securities at more than ,25 per cent, premium. The purchases have 
been continued in tlie current fiscal year, and many millions more of 
bonds have been bought at prices tending to increase rather than to 
diminish. 

The whole debt could easily be refunded at 2-^ ])er cent., and could, 
if this were desired, be paid off to the last dollar within ten years — if 
only it were matured, and within the Government’s control. But it is 
not ; and this small fact is the key to the whole situation. The 
principal objection to a continued rapid debt payment by these pur- 
chases in the market has been well expressed as follows : 

** No objection can be urged against such a plan, provided speculative 
prk^s jare not pai<l for bonds purchased ; but speculative prices will un- 
doubtedly be paid if the Government relies upon this avenue of expenditure 
' for returning all surplus revenue to circulation. Bon«lholdei*s could ask for 
no better chance to squeeze the Treasury. Tlio demand for bonds would be 
constant and imperative, while their supply would be limited and constantly 
^decreasing. Under such conditions a bond would stand at premium even 
though it paid no interest whatever. We conclude, then, that purchase of 
bonds would be a piece of extravagance.” * 

This view is concurred in by all American financiers and ^'conomists* 
After much discussion it has also been agreed quite generally that no 
plan of refunding which would make it advantageous to continue the 
rapid debt payments is feasible. It i^ even proposed to repeal thfv 
law which makes it obligatory for the Government to buy a certain 
proportion of the debt each year for the sinking fund, the com- 
pulsory purchase subjecting the Government to “ squeezing ” by the 
speculators. 

Evidently, the plain and wise course for the United •States just now 
is the reduction of revenue. This proposition does not .encounter 
dissent in any important (juarter. lle|)nblLcans and Democrats alike 

* Dr, Henry C. .Adams in “The National Reyenues/* a collection of osiaye edited 
by the present writer. 
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demand the reduction of Federal taxation. The redemption of undue 
bonds at high premium is understood on all hands to be a temporary 
policy, employed to keep down the troublesome surplus until Congress 
shaU have given relief by shutting off some of the sources of the in- 
undation. Unfortunately, differences of opinion as to the manner in 
which the thing shall be done, and an over-anxiety on both sides to 
" make party capital out of the situation, are preventing any legislative 
action whatever. Wrongly and unadvisedly, from the financiering 
point oi view, the fact of a surplus for which there is no present 
advantageous use has been used as an occasion to force a battle 
upon fundamental questions as to the revenue system. The sur- 
plus problem has been merged with the taxation question and 
the protection question in such a way as to produce an almost inex- 
tricable confusion of issues, and a forcing of the combatants into 
false and novel positions. The tariff is not rigi^tly to bo blamed for 
the surplus, nor is the excise system. There is nothing, indeed, at 
all blameworthy or disreputable atout the surjilus, except its further 
continuance, now that no good use can be made of it. When Con- 
gress assembled in the first days of last December the surplus ought 
to have been disposed of at once, upon a plan unanimously reported 
by the Democratic and Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and adopted by both Houses without a division or a dis- 
senting voice. The necessary reduction of revenue could have been 
made without prejudice to any interest, and without the intrusion of* 
any question as to permanent change^ in the system or the theory of 
Federal taxation. The attempt to reduce the surplus, and to Reform 
the system at thJ same time, is too likely to make guesswork of the 
one and botchwork of the other. 

The Democratic politicians seem to be making the surplus an occa- 
sion for attacking the protective tariff system, while the Republican 
politicians, in their zeal to defend the principles and main lines of the 
tariff, seem in danger of palliating the evils and perils of a large 
surplus income, and of committing themselves to the advocacy of a 
more lavish expenditure as a substitute for a reduction of revenue. 
The Democratic politicians, merely because they desire to force the 
reduction upon the tariff side hi the revenue system, are appearing as 
champions of the excise taxes — which they have always heretofore 
opposed with the most acrimonious and unvarying hostility, desiring 
to abolish internal taxes altogether, and to return to their old g;nte- 
bellum plan of^a single string to an inelastic bow ; — while the Repub- 
lican politicians, representing the party that created the internal 
revenue ^stem, and that •has always heretofore maintained and 
defended it, seem now more than half willing to sacrifice it, for the 
sako of better securing the tariff system. I must not continue this 
criticism of parties, and I must not enter too confidently upon pro- 
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phetic ground. The opinion may be ventured, however, that the 
result of the present protraeted contest in Congress will be some kind 
of compromise measwe that will rt'duce revenue without altering the 
main lines of American fiscal policy. In other words it seems not 
improbable that there may be accomplished tardily and awkwardly, at 
the end of a tremendous discussion, what ought to have been done on 
a week’s notice by mutual agreement as preliminary to a discussion - 
upon tariff reform and the readjustment and improvement of the 
Federal revenue system. This compromise measure may be expected 
to include a very mat(?rial reduction of the tariff on sugar, the redif^- 
tion of the internal tobacco tax, and possibly the removal of the tax 
upon spirits used in manufactures and the arts, and the addition to 
the free list of some or all of the following articles : tin-plates, lumber, 
salt, coal, flax, hemp, and jute. It is less probable that it vrill 
undertake to revise the existing tariff^ charges upon wool and woollen 
goods, and upon iron and steel. Such a measure would at least have 
the virtue of removing the embarrassment of the surplus situation, 
and would leave the- question of protection to be dealt with afterwards 
ujfbn its intrinsic merits. 

As I have intimated, the Mills Bill, which has been passed by the 
small Democratic majority of the Lower House, and which is now 
blocked by the small Republican majority in the Senate, is open 
to the criticism of trying to deal with protection and the surplus at 
the same time. It is a measure that was preceded, and has been 
accompanied, by so much general and particular denunciation of the 
protective system, Jhat Englishmen have to some extent misappre- 
hended its character. It adds several articles t% the free list, of 
which wool is more important than all the othera taken together. 
It reduces the tariff on woollen manufactures,* but only so far as to 
adjust them to the change in the status of the raw material ; and the 
manufacturer’s protection is therefoi’e not diminished. It modifies the 
iron schedule, but not very radically. Its spirit is undoubtedly some- 
what inimical to protection ; but its attack seems rather timid and 
tentative. It finds a* great variety of articles taxed at the ports of 
entry at the average rate of 47 per cent, ml valorem. It makes a few 
of those articles free, and reduces the average duty upon the rest to 
about 42 p(*r cent. This can hardly bo called revolutionary. 

In a few concluding observations upon the future of the American 
system I sliall se])arate the question of protection from the question of 
taxation and finance, and speak first of tlie latter. The Government 
must always hav(5 a large and reliable income. It canfiot have, either 
in theory or in practice, as much freedom as the British Government 
in eiiMsing its sources of income. Thp two main sonrees of revenue 
by in^rect taxation are now in its ]X).ssftssion. The States, CJounties, 
and Municipal Corporations hav(? their heavy burdens to bear, and 
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they regard the great field of direct taxation as existing for their 
exclusive cultivation. Perhaps the Federal Government committed an 
erro:i? in relinquishing the income tax ; but in any case that source of 
supply can never bo resumed in time of peace. The people of the 
United States are very far from entertaining the idea of permitting 
such a form of taxation to be re-established, and if it is to be 
attempted at all it will be by the State Governments. Practically, then, 
the Federal Government must continue to depend upon indirect taxa- 
tion. At least nine-tenths of all Americans who are entitled to have 
opiftion upon such a subject will agree that, for the calculable 
future, the Federal Government must rely upon customs duties for the 
largest part of its revenue. But obviously, the entire income of a 
government should not be subject to the fluctuations of foreign trade. 
Few sagacious financiers would think of questioning the maxim that 
a government should have at leist two strings to its fiscal bow. TJie 
American revenue system must retain its machinery of internal taxa- 
tion ; and the inland system could find no objects more appropriate 
than spirits and tobacco. Although produced principally in a few 
States, these articles are consumed somewhat uniformly throughout^jihe 
Union ; and, inasmuch as the tax comes out of the pocket of the con- 
sumer, it is manifestly preferable that the excise taxes paid at the points 
of production should go into the general treasjiry rather than into the 
local treasuries of a few States, which would thus bo in position to levy 
upon a consumption extending to all parts of th(^ Republic. 

And now, conceding the permanence of the custom-houses, how in 
future are the duties to be levied ? It is at least significant that Jhe 
great majority of^ those who are supiDorting the farilf reform movement 
in the United States agree that they would begin by placing on the 
^ee list all articles of common and needful use that are not produced 
at Jioine^ and that they would next make free tlie raw materials of 
manufacture. They also announce tho principle that the common 
nexjessities of life ought not to be made subject to tariff impositions ; 
and food articles certainly belong to this category. But the duties 
toust bo located somewhere ; and it seems to be the unavoidable con- 
clusion that the reformers would keep them upon the finished productf 
of manufacture. Their cr^d would thus have been accurately 
expressed by a certain Democratic candidate for Congress, .who 
declared himself “ in favour of a iariff for revenue only with full 
protection to American industries and labour.” The existing tai*iff 
may, in the early future, be very thoroughly overhauled and reformed. 
I do not meaie to intimate that it ought not to bo, or is not likely to 
be, thus ^alt with. But a tarifi* of some kind there must continue to 
be ; and mat the principle of protection will be abandoned within the 
coming thirty years there seems not the slightest reason to believe. 
Never before were the people and the politicians of the United States 
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so‘ generally proteotionista in fact, whether professing the doctrine or 
not. The recent development of manufactures in the South is having 
a mai'kod effect upon opinion in that section. Democracies are^' im- 
patient ; and they use their governments to attain their immediate 
ends, without estimating very carefully the ultimate cost. The people 
of the United States seem at present alx)ut as liktJy to give up man- 
hood suffrage as to give up protection ; and as for the two parties, ^ 
paradoxical though the remark may be rc^gardcd, one might more 
safely count upon the ultimate rejection of the protective idea by the 
Republicans than by the Democrats. • ^ 

There remains one point upon w'hich I w'isli to touch in conclusion, 
and it is this : How the American tariff really works is for the most 
part only a matter of opinion. There is in existence no sufficient line 
of ascertained facts to prove the arguments that are urged against the 
protective system, or those that are ui^ed for it. There is necessary 
for an intelligent leconstructiou of the tariff* a statistical inquiry of the 
most exhaustive, impartial, and scientific sort. Such an inquiry has 
been ably advocated by the American Commissioner of Statistics, Mr. • 
Cii^ll D. Wright:, in a paper entitled “ The Scientific Basis of Tariff 
Legislation.” It is feasible, and w'ould not bo unduly protracted or 
costly. It would analyze the tariff and classify products, industries, 
and occupations. It would ascertain by first-hand and thorough in- 
vestigation the conditiorfs of production in various countries, analyzing 
cost, determining the efficiency of labour, comparing prices and profits, 
and so on. I shall not tiy hero to elaborate the proposition. ' The 
results of such an inquiry, placed in (he hands of a well-constituted 
TaKff Commission, emght to make it possible to devise a tariff which 
could be clearly understood. As the evidence in Ihe case now stands, 
the real opersilion and effect of tlie American ^system — whether as a 
system of taxation, or as a system of protection — can only be a matter 
of opinion and assertion ; it cannot be a matter of demonstration. 


Albert ^haw. 
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1. rilHE same event may beai* very different meanings according as 
X it is construed from tLe standpoint of philosophy or history, or 
from the stand^wint of a Church or Sect. The standpoint of the latter 
is, by the v^ry necessity of its being, sectional, while the former seeks 
nne larger and more real, able to do justice to all the interests and 
issues involved. The more a Church claims to be historical, the less 
just are its dealings with history ; they tend to become, where most 
ostensibly scientific, not a philosophy of human progress, but a vindi- 
cation of its conduct or an apology for its existence. In othet; wq^, 
such Churches mako themselves the measure of events, pronounce 
events good or ill as they mako for or against their claims, maintain or 
break their unity or order ; they tost persons or causes as they are or 
''«ro not their creations, as they do or do not work out their ends. But 
the philosophy of history measures an event by its bearing on the 
progress and order of the race, judge's persons, movements, and societies 
ly their power to help or hinder the higher good of man. On the field 
of history criticism is performed on a stupendous scale, but to be the 
true and valid criticism of history it must be gathered from the whole 
field, not from certain selected portions and periods. Further, the 
philosophy of a Church's action in history must involve a philosophy 
of its being and becoming ; to understand what it has done we must 
also understand how it came to be, what it has succeeded in realizing, 
and what it has failed to realize. For there are the ideas that creat^ 
it and there &re the ideas and institutions it has created ; and if the 
created be poor or incomplete representations of the creative, then 
the Church must be judged \jy the possibilities of good it has hindered 
as well as by the realities it has achieved. Again, should it claim 
to be the alone adequate representative of the reli^on, and in itself 
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sufficient for tHe religious needs and aspirationsr of man^ then, in the 
degree it has failed to be either or both, its claims will be a^fatal 
hindrance to the truthful handling alike of religion and history. As 
a simple matter of fact, the higher the claims of a Church, the mmre 
sectional its spirit ; in the very i3roportion that it limits to its own 
borders, the higher truth and goodness, its judgments become the 
less true and the less just. For it inverts the order of reawn and » 
reality, and, instead of measuring itself by truth and religion, it 
measures both by its own needs and ambitions and ends. It be-, 
comes their ground and guarantors, not they its; its fundameni^ 
doctrine is its sufficiency for the tmth, rather than the sufficiency of 
the truth for it and for all other societies. 

We may say, then, that exclusive claims to such things as sanctity, 
truth, the sacraments, valid orders, are, so far from being the signs of 
historical continuity and authority, the notes and instruments of the 
sectional spirit, isolating the Churches making them from collective 
Christendom, and; by limiting true and full religion to those Churches, 
injuring both Christendom and Christianity. There, are, indeed but two 
notes of a Christian Church, that it indubitably and voraciously express 
the min d of Christ, and that it faithfully and efficaciously labour to 
incarnate His spirit and realize His kingdom upon .parth. That 
kingdom is one. Churches are many ; the multitude of Churches cannot . 
break up the unity of the kingdom, nor can its unity be expressed in 
the uniformity of the mightiest Church ever organized and adminis- 
tered by man. Men who have high ideas of their peculiar Church 
ha^e mean ideas of ^the kingdom ; men who have high ideas of the 
kingdom feel the inadequacy, not simjily of one Church, but of all 
the Churches, for its service or realization. Few things are more 
humiliating than to compare our modem ideal of worship with Christ’s; 
From a sensuous point of view nothing can be grander or more inade-* 
quate than a choral service in an English cathedral or high, mass in a 
Catholic. The man who could hear it unawed must be boorish and 
brutish indeed! The place subdues him with its memories, the music 
exalts him with its rich marvellous harmonies, the symbols speak to 
him in their mute, yet mystic, language ; the voices of the past and the 
anticipations of the future, in psalm and prayer, lift him, as it were, into 
^the midst of the Eternities. If the end of the kingdom of Christ be 
„ to create a service that shall so steep spirit in sense, and so transfuse 
with spirit, that they cease to be distinct and become a glorified 
usity, then the Churches that have built and occupied our cathedrals 
have indeed translated this ideal into a reality. But if His kingdom' 
was to be a state of holy obedience, where the will of God was. perfectly 
done) and the good of man served and secured ; if in it love of God was 
the supreme passion and love of man a motive regulative of all speech 
and conduct; if only chastity, purity, truth could dwell within its 
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borders ; if righteousifess, joy» peace in the Holy Ghost be the posses* 
sion pi all its members — i^en we have only to look at our hungry 
millions massed in East London and our great cities, more degraded 
in tJ^^ lives, more miserable in their guilt and ignorance and shame- 
less sinfulness, than the most loathsome tribe of savages on the face 
of the earth, to see the immense difference between a Ohurish that, 
« through its ritual, can .realize#m ideal service, and a Church that has 
for its people realized the kingdom which was the ideal of Christ. 

2. Now this but represents the supreme need of the Churches to-day — 
Vi£3i, the return to Christ ; it is by His spirit that they need to measure 
themselves. Where Churches are historical, they can do this ; but where 
they are traditional, they cannot. Thus a clever and thoughtful, though 
not very guarded, Catholic writer has recently said : — “ Primitive Chris- 
tianity in this nineteenth century ? You might as well tiy to return 
to the primitive fig-leaf. Better to make the besj:. of Catholic fulness 
and the modem sartorial art.” * So, then, as the Christianity of 
Christ is the alone primitive, U, is the spiritual ‘^fig-leaf,” the first 
attempt at hiding the nakedness* of the spiiit ; modem Catholicism 
has completed what He began, and successfully clothed the whole 
man. This happy stroke of rhetoric expresses in the nicest way the 
fundamental Catholic idea : Christ is not the measure of Catholicism, 
but Catholicism is the measure of Christ. He is but the first condition 
of its existence, not the ultimate and normative standard by which its 
truth is determined and all its later developments governed. And 
this complete subordination of Christ to Catholicism has its counter- 
part in an equal subordination of Christianity to, it, for OathQlici^m 
must be that Christianity may be, or where the oTie is not the other 
can be only in an irregular and inadequate way. But if Catholicism 
be the whole or the •exclusive truth as to the Christian religion, 
it is impossible to find in history a record of more utter or more disas- 
trous failure, the failure, too, being most utter where the opportunity 
has been greatest and the authority most absolute. Indeed, “ Catholic 
fulness ” is a bit of unconscious irony when applied to a^ system which 
cuts from Christian histoiy some of its noblest chapters and empties 
Ghristifui thought of its richest contents. For Catholicism is but 
colossal individualism, with all the individualistic qualities accentuated 
in proportion to the scale on which they are exhibited. And this is 
most obvious at the highest point — ^the interpretation of the religion. 
Gt)d’s grace is too rich to be confined to any one channel, too boundless 
to be bound to councils or coteries or orders of men, infirm and 
fallible like alf their kind. It were to affinu no paradox, but rather a 
position capable 6f the cleared historical proof, were we to maintain that 
the higher the theory of the Church the meaner the conception <^God, 
or that the growth of high Church doctrine is always coincideOT wi& 
• W. S. Lilly, Nineteenth Century^ August 1888, p. 298. 
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tlic decay of the highest theistic belief. For^ an absolute or infal- 
lible Church means a limited God, a Grod whose working men con- 
dition, whose grace they regulate and distribute. Their limitations 
are imposed on Him ; His attributes are not transmuted into* their 
energies. The more worthily Churches think of God, the more will 
they feel the fallibility of all their popes and pastors ; the more th^y 
are possessed with the faith of His snfl|ciency, the less will they build.*. 
on the idea of their own ; the more inliniioly good and gracious He 
seems, the less will they be able to claim to be Jfis sole and adequate 
representatives. The virtue of a Church does not differ from 
virtue of a man : all are but earthen vessels, t‘vcn though they be 
vessels that bear the treasure of the Lord. The vessel magnified 
is the treasure depreciated; the more the vehicle boasts its own 
‘ rare workmanship, the less it glorifies the wealth it was made to 
bear. 

3. But a Church interprets God that it^may save man and serve the 
State. The Church that best inteiq^rpts the religion is the best Church 
of Chpst ; the Church that makes the best citizens is the best 
Church for the State, the true national Church. The real measui'o of 
a Church’s efficiency is not its own history, but the history of the people 
it creates, controls, and inspires ; it lives by service, not by policy, by 
ceaselessly applying eternal verities to the pei’plcxilies and conditions 
of time, not by organizing an ecclesiastical order over against the 
civil. ' These two things, the history of a Church and tlio history of its 
peoples, are not always concordant ; but it is through the peojiles that 
th(8 work of a Church must bo ultimately judge^d. And there may bo 
curious inconsistencies b(?tween historical claims and realities of service. 
The English people, for example, is too ricli in religions character and 
political achievement to have been the ci eation of any one Church ; 
no one of them all can sur\"oy our mighty millions at homo and 
beyond the seas, and say : ‘‘ Lo ! all these are the work of my hands.’^ 
Towards the result every, even the obscurest, sect has contributed, 
and Churches* not of the English State are yet of the English people, 
means and agents by which the spirit and truth of Christ have been 
translated intp English conduct, custom, law. Presbytery helped to 
preserve and develop our representative .institutions ; Independency to 
evoke and discipline our love of freedom ; Quakerism to deepen and 
strengthen the need of inwardness, simplicity, and ethical reality in 
religion ; Methodism to accentuate the value of personal conviction, 
sincerity, zeal. God has bad some message to send through each 
special community, or it would not have been. It irf a shallow and 
futile, philosophy of history that finds God for Europe only in the 
Cath|&, or for England only in the Anglican Church — that sees in the 
ProtMant or Free Churches only the spirit of schism or wilfulness 
OTi>erverse individualism. The censure of man becomes a reflection on 
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the providemce of God^ His ways are despised that honour may he 
done to.a potent and venerable ecclesiastical order. 

n. 

1. Now there is one period of history which has been variously 
sacrificed to the narrow traditional and corporeal theory of the Church 
,y^viz., the movement of religion and religious thought in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. There is nothing that so shows 
how faith in the divine rights of an ecclesiastical corporation ma/ 
injure' a**man’s faith in the divine government of the world as the way 
in which Catholic writers, Roman and Anglican, have too often dealt 
with this great movement. They cannot afford to study it from the 
standpoint of what we may term a theodicy, lest their theory of the 
Church should suffer. They will indulge all sorts of fond romancing 
about the Middle Ages., with its wonderful beliefs, heroisms, chivalrids, 
saintliness; but they will spend tho resources of a mean and insinuative 
criticism in disparaging the representative men of a movement which 
was remarkable for nothing so much as the increased vitality it gave to 
all the intellectual, spiritual, and ethical elements in Christianity. Such 
a movement was no creature of accident or of violent' wills contending 
against divino authority ; there was order in it and purpose ; it was 
the work of the will that built Nature and guides man, though of that 
will conditioned, as it always must be in history, by tho material or 
agents through which it had to work. These agents saw but a little 
way about or before them, now hindered where they wanted to help, 
now helped where they wanted to hinder; but the result of their blipd 
and often conflicting eflbrts was a wonderful revolution of tliought 
and revival of religion. And this was due, not to moan, or wicked, 
or lawless persons ; it was the result of divine law. If Christian Theism 
begins as a doctrine of the creational cause, it must end as a doctrine 
of Divine Providence, which leaves no man and no moment of time 
without God, least of all the great men and the great moments that 
determine the course of history for all later ages. 

But it is not with this higher point of view we are to be here 
concerned. It is enough to have indicated that it exists, and to con- 
fess that, for our part, we cotystrue history through our belief in God 
rather than through our belief in a Church. And now we shall briefly 
attempt to show how this belief only makes us the more conscious 
of the reign of law in n history so full of collision and change as 
Khe- religious movement of the sixteenth century. 

2, The fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries were centuries 
of great changes, and the changes, while assuming in each century a 
different form, yefr represented tliroughont one continuous process. 
The first was the century of tlie Renaissance, the second of the Re- 
formation, the third of the Revolution. The Renaissance was an 
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intellectual revival, due to the discovery of a forgotten literature,- and 
the consequent recovery of a lost world ; the Reforma1aoi\ was a 
rel^ous revival, the*direct and indeed inevitable result of the recov^ted 
literature ; and the Revolution was the no less necessary consequence 
of the prior religious change.. The three were but successive and 
inter-dependent stages of one great movement, the later growing out 
of earlier by a natural yet necessary process. The recovereill 
literature created the historical spirit, i.c., supplied a standard or ideal 
%orvthe comparison and criticism of life, individual and collective; 
and as the literature recovered was not simply classical, but Cnrist^n, 
this spirit could not but become, in the sphere of religion, reform, or 
an attempt to realize the primitive and original Christiaii ideal. But 
life could not be religiously reformed without being politically revolu- . 
tionized, the politic.T.1 being but an attempt to translate the religious 
change into social and civil forms.' A great historical process is 
but a complex, yet organic, evolution of thought, governed through- 
out by a logic which is its inviolable law. ^ 

HI. 

1. We begin with tlie Renaissance. It was made possible by the 
then state of the Catholic Church, and actual by the recovery of the 
ancient literatures ; the one may be described as the condition, the 
other as the cause of its being. It found the Mcdimval Papacy in a 
state of decay, and it hastened the decay into a dissolution. If 
Christianity assimilated while it dissolved the Greco-Roman world, tho 
Papacy spent itself in the creation of modern Europe ; at least, once 
this work was done, its creative energies seemed exhausted. By the 
middle of the fifteenth century it was manifest that the old system had 
in every point — thought, polity, religioji — broken down. As regards 
thought, the intellect had ceased to be constructive in theology, and 
had become merely critical and disintegrative. If the reason be not 
actively architectonic in religion, it is a sure sign of decaying belief, 
and this sign was not wanting now. For three centuries men had 
laboured with splendid enthusiasm at the interpretation of Christianity. 
The unity the Papacy had end(.*avoured to create in society and 
politics, Scholasticism had tried to exliijjit in thought. If the region 
of real being was subdued to hannony by tho supremacy of its 
spiritual head, who, because spiritual, was supreme in all ' things, 
the region of rational being was no less reduced to order by 
the suprtoacy of a commanding idea. Never, perhaps, was the 
world in which man lived so perfectly and so happily reflected in 
the world of his thought. But by the fifteenth centuiy those 
days of creative speculation had ceaseci ; it saw^ no great school- 
man of the order of Anselm or Aquinas arise, saw instead minds 
turning wearily i from theology to history, or literature, or xiatuie,' 
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while out of the ISi^h a subtle . and sceptical nominalism had 
come, fatal to the assumptions of Scotist and Thomist alike, ^ 
showMg thought critical where once it had been constructive* In 
politics the paralysis of the Papal system had been even more cbm* 
plete^ it had lost its ancient imperialism, had forgotten the high ideals 
that governed it, and had degenerated into a cunning statecraft, 
meddling, selfish, vicious. The Popes had allowed themselves to bp. 
swept into‘the whirlpool of Italian intrigue, and, greedy of power, of 
patronage, and still more, of money, fought, schemed, bribed, betrayed,- 
broke or^kept faith, on the purest Machiavellian principles, and for 
strictly consonant ends. The acutest political and most typical Italian 
mind of the century calls Italy la corrattda il vituperio del itwndo^ 
and so connects its moral debasement with tlie Church as to show 
that patriotism could hardly bear other fruit than the ecclesiastical 
revolt. . But even more utter was the religious decadence. There is 
no need to invent scandal : the literature of thrf period is the most 
scandalous in history, what concerns the Papacy the most scandalous 
of all. The vow of celibacy was not construed as a vow of chastity, 
and the obscurest offender could plead in apology the example of 
illustrious princes and heads of the Church. Impure Popes signified 
impure courts, cardinals and conclaves that made light of sin. The* 
dreadful thing about Innocent VIII. or Alexander VI. was not his 
personal character, but his election by men who knew his personal 
character only too well. The whole system was moribund, and a 
decaying body politic is never a wholesome body, least of all in the 
head. 

This century, then, of decaying mediajvalism Vas the century of 
the Uenaissance. Men whp lived under a once proud and noble 
Church system, now fallen into impotence and unreality, found 
themselves face to face with Jin ancient literature, and, through 
it, with an older world. Comparison became not only possible, 
but necessary ; through the medium of the older the newer 
wollld.came to know and to criticize itself. The ancient literature 
was finer, the ancient vrorld fresher, than anything the modems 
' knew. Man had changed since the literature had been- lost to 
him; and the change made it at its re-birth the more vivid and 
him the more ready to learn its lesson. The old world knew no 
Church and had no sense of sin ; the new world had been fashioned 
by the Church and was possessed with the sense of sin, though the 
Church had fallen into feebleness, and sin lived more in symbol than 
in sense or conscience. Each world had thus its naturalism, but with 
a difference : the nature of the old world was innocent, and so its 
naturalism was open and uiiashamed ; the nature of the new* world 
wae sinful, and so its naturalism was furtive, guilty, debased. And 
this radical difference made minds conscious of many sharp, unrecon- 
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died, even irreconcilable antitheses. The recoyered literature created 
^ a sense of style, and the elegant Latinity of Poliziano made scholastic 
. Latin, and all that had been written therein, seem barbarous. ‘With 
the sense for style the faculty of criticism awoke, and Lorenzo Yalla 
was able to prove the donation of Constantine a forgeiy, the tradition 
as to the origin of the Apostolic symbol a fable, the language of the 
Vulgate faulty and inaccurate. The study of ancient philosophy., 
proved more educative and ennobling than the study of medieevtd 
theology. Aristotle, in the hands of Pomponazzi, took a subtler and 
broader meaning than he had had in the schools ; the hei-oes tfud s^s 
of antiquity were drawn into the circle of the saints — ^baptized, as it 
were, into current ecclesiastical ideas and usages ; Soki'ates became 
a type of ChrLst, Plato the Attic Moses ; before his bust, laurel- 
crowned, Marsilio Picino kept a lamp burning, cultivating piety at 
the shrine of the man he taught to speak Latin. Pico della 
Mirandola, loving the old, yet loyal to the new, strove to reconcile 
the two, sought the aid of the Kabbalah, and, by the help 
of cunning allegory, made doctrine, and history, and philosophy speak 
thellanguage he wished.' But an eclectic mysticism, though devout 
and sufficient for the individual, is never final or scientific, or suffi- 
cient for the time. The old recovered world could not thus be 
reconciled wth the new world on which it had broken. There were 
falsities in both, and also in both veracities, and the veracity in each 
was to be fatal to the falsity in the other. The moribund body 
ecclesiastic was sensitive all over to the touch of the now historical 
spirit ; nascent criticism showed that some of the Church’s proudest 
claims were based ih fraud ; the lofty spirit of Plato, now unsphered, 
rebuked its empty, dogmatic formulae ; and a passionate patriot and 
preacher of righteousness at Florence stood forward sternly to 
denounce its sins against the liberties of man and the laws of God. 
The times were ripe, but the Italy the Papacy had so helped to 
debase could not embody the new thought in victorious action. The 
spirit of Machiavelli guided the policies of Italy ; and out of the mban, 
ambitious, and selfish intrigues of princes, uprising and restoration, 
in any large sense, political or religions, can never come. 

2. But the literary revival could notjatand alone. The men- of the 
Benaissance loved classical antiquity, cultivated the Hellenic spirit, 
endeavoured to realize its ideal of life, intellectual, eesthetic, civil. 
And for this the political conditions were all favourable. Italy Was 
«t once the home of free cities and small States, and the seat of an 
imperial policy. The Empire had never departed from Rome ; the 
Popes ' succeeded the Caesars, and their city remained the mistress 
of the world, carrying on under new Terms the old traditions of 
authority and rule. The free cities had affinities with Greece, ponti* 
fical had a^'ties with imperial Rome ; and so the world that rose l^ore 
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them ont of the classicisbl revival was one the men of Italy could 
thoroughly understands But the world revealed in the literature of 
primitive Christianity was not so intelligible. For one thing, it came in 
a literature that offended classic^ taste, that had none of the grand style 
the-nien of the Renaissance loved, and they feared that too much study 
of it might injure the elegance of their Latinity. And so it was a 
literature the great Italian scholars did not care to edit, or great houses 
to publish. The famous presses of Italy sent forth editions of the Greek 
and Latin classics, but not one of the Greek New Testament ; intellectual 
centres iike Florence affected the Platonic Academy rather than the 
Christian school. For another thing, Italy could construe Christianity 
better as a political than as an intellectual system ; the men who 
knew it only as New 'Rome did not care to know it as it had been 
before it was Roman ; its roots in the Eternal City wore more intel- 
ligible to them than its roots in the Paternity of God and the sin of mai. 
But in the trans- Alpine countries it was altogether different ; there 
classical antiquity had immeasurably loss significance and ancient 
Christianity immeasurably more. Men remote from the seat of the 
Papacy conceived Christianity less as a polity and more as a reasonable 
religion; it appealed to them through its intellectual, moral, and 
historical contents rather than through its imperial source and 
Roman traditions. So much is this the case that it affects the whole 
movement, if not the very development of thought in the Middle Ages. 
It is a significant fact that the great schools of theology were not 
Italian,, but trans- Alpine ; the universities of Paris, Oxford, and 
Cologne were the homes of the greater schoolmen and the nurseries of 
the subtle mediaeval philosophies. Anselm, though of Italian* birth, 
was of Northern blood and culture ; the same may be said of Peter 
the Lombard, while Thomas Aquinas had in his veins both Norman 
and Hohenstaufen blood, and his activity as learner, and teacher 
is mainly associated with Paris and Cologne. Even Bonavenfcura 
could not have been the schoolman he was without Paris and its great 
masters. But when we turn from these, the action of the pure 
Northern mind on all the tendencies of medimval religious thought is 
seen to bo enormous. Roscelinus and Abaelard were alike sons of 
Brittany. Of the names connected with the. famous school of St. 
Victor, its founder, William of Champeaux, was a Frenchman, Hugo 
was a German, Richard a Scot, The greatest scholar of all the 
schoolmen, Albertus Magnus, was a German, and Germans, too, were 
the noblest representatives of tlio highly transcendental form of piety 
we call mysticism, Eckhardt and Tauler, Henry Suso, and the anony- 
mous author of the Theologia Germanica,” while of immediate kin 
. wore Ruysbroeck, Thomas il’Kempis, and the brothers of the Common 
Lot. England, too, had itd famous schoolmen, men like Robert 
Pulleyn, who, though not the oldest *‘Magister Sententiarum,” was 
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yet older than Peter Lombard ; John of Salisbury, criticaV sceptical 
of speculation and speculative methods, but full of admiration 
for the saintly life; Alexander of Hales, who had the strongth 
and the foresight to naturalize in the Christian schools the Aristotle 
that had issued, rehabilitated and li^g, from the Moorish; Duns 
Scotus, acutest of schoolmen, high ideal realist, metaphysical as 
became a Scot, yet practical as one to whom the ultimate reality was 
the all-efficient Will ; Roger Bacon, student of nature as of theology,'" 
seeking by the uso of new methods to reform the study of both, and 
to rescue man from the dominion, of a pseudo-Aristotle ; WiJliam of 
Occam, nominalist, yet Franciscan, making his scepticism the more 
potent a solvent that it was veiled under the most rigorous respect for 
authority. But it would become a mere tedious catalogue of now- 
forgotten names were we to attempt to enumerate the men of northern 
blood who served the mediaeval Ghurph by turning her traditions and 
her creed into a living philosophy. Great as were the services of the 
Roman Church to the young peoples, their services to her were greater 
still. If she gave them a polity and a ritual, they gave her a reasoned 
if hot a reasonable faith. She, because of her imperial ancestry, was 
able to give the ideas and mechanism of law, the love of order, the 
spirit at once of authority and obedience, but they, because of their 
firesli enthusiasms, unexhausted and unvexed with centuries of fruitless 
attempting to read the riddles of the race?, were able to labour at 
building her inchoate inlellectiial material into a living and articulated 
body of reasoned beliefs. And theirs was the nobler work : the 
Church was but the yijhicle of ancient custom and law ; but the new 
mind <vas the firstc to naturalize reason in religion, to claim that its 
whole realm lie open to the searching eye of constructive and inter- 
pretative thought. Its action in the first instance was in the service 
of the Roman Church, but only that it might* in the last instance be 
the more effective in the service of the truth. 

IV. 

1 . It was thus but in keeping with historj'^ that the Renaissance in 
passing northward should become more distinctly religious. The differ- 
ences that had appeared in the earlier period showed themselves tinder 
new forms in the later. The tendencies tliat in Italy had in the one 
period made Christianity Roman and imperial, in the other made the 
Renaissance classical and heathen ; the tendencies that in the nprUi in 
the earlier period made mind actiye and architectonic in the very ^egroe 
that it was religious, in the later made the new intellectual birth a 
new religious awakening. The trans-Alpine is indeed e^^ceedingly un- 
like the cis-Alpine Humanism. The Teutonic, as we may cckll it, was 
notably for the intense ethical seriousness, the religioosnesi^^ t}ie Chris-, 
tian temper and aims of its representative men ; but the for its 
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unethical character, i'fe spirit of revolt against religion, its recoil 
towards classical forms of philosophical belief, Epicurean, Peripatetic, 
Platonic, culminating in systems like the Pantheism of Bruno and the 
Atheism of Vanini. The characteristic difference was this : the Teu- 
tonic Humanism studied classical tliat it might the better know Chris- 
tian antiquity, but the Italian studied the literature that it might the 
^better imitate the life of the ancient classical peoples. In the one 
case the literature was made more of a means, in the other case more of an 
end ; where more of an end the characteristic result was the re-birth of 
art.^whefe more of a means the result, no less characteristic, was the re- 
birth of 'religiob. Hence Italy had scholars and painters, but the Teutonic 
countries scholars and reformers, and so Keuchlin, though no official 
tlieologian, was a Ilunianist, that he might be a better divine. He studied 
language that he might be qualified to interpret religion. Colet, tlie 
most typical English Humanist, studied Greek thet ho might the better 
know and teach S. J^aul. Erasmus, the purest embodiment of Teutonic 
Humanism, was editor of th(^ first Greek New Testament publish(*d, 
paraphrased it, annotated it, and worked thi*oiighout his long and 
laborious life mainly on eajply Christian literature * Thus, we may say 
that, while Italian Humanism was willing to cease to be Ohribtian if it 
could thus bcconu* mow* Hellenic, the Teutonic cultivated the Hellenic 
speech that it might the btdter know the originil Christian spirit and 
the world it creatt'd. ^ 

But now it is evident that this recovered knowledge of ancient 
Christianity could, as little as the recovered knowledge of classical 
antiquity, remain without result. Whe*re men jjrofonndly belie\^ 
their religion they could not discover anew its soi rces without being 
profoundly moved by the discovery. To come suddenly face to face 
with the pei'sonalities and ideas creative of the Christian faith as they 
lived in the marvellous literature of the period of creation, was like 
being translated into a new and strange world. For it is almost 
impossible to over-emphasizo the ignorance as to Christian antiquity 
which 1:hen prevailed. The Homan Church £ad proved her infallibility 
and sufficiency by becoming independent of her sources The creature* 
of “ modern sartorial art ” did not need or care to remember the sad 
and destitute days of “ the primitive fig-leaf,” a philosophy of their 
becoming might havo spoiled her enjoyment of her cl thes. Symbols 
and traditions enough lived in her system and services, but they were 
hers, not history’s, subdued to her colour, not made to live in its clear 
white light. Thus the Christianity tfife Church liad made was known, 
but Hot the Christianity that had made the Church. And so long as 
the Church, simply as Churchy was known, man did not feel the need 
of getting behind and beneath jt to its Maker, did not conceive the 

* This, of coarse, notwiitten in forgetfulness #f tlie Compluten*«Lin Polyglot, 
whose hUtoiy bat adds significance to our argament. 
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necessity ot even the posubility of comparing it with His .mind and 
purpose. Bat when ^y found themselves in possession of the 
original Uterature, and trere able to deal with it as literature, y^ as 
the sacred and anthoritative source of the Church and her faith, cmn- 
parison of the parent form and the living organism became inentable ; 
and, of course, could not but involve judgment as to the degree in 
which the organism had departed from the primitive type. It was • 
not for the purpose of such comparison that Teutonic Humanism had 
gone to the somcos, but the undesigned result is all the more signi- 
ficant. And no less significant is the way it came about. *Ttalj^ 
Humanism, being more pagan, was blessed by the Popes ; Teutonic, 
being more religious, was banned by the clergy.* lleuchlin had his 
conflict with the theologians' of Cologne ; Erasmus, in spite of his 
transcendent diplomacy and agility in leaping out of the way of 
colliding forces, had his troubles with monkery in general, and men 
like Bedda and Stunica in particular. Reuchlin was no Protestant, 
was rather so true a Catholic that he disinherited Melanchthon, w^o 
was his sistcr’d grandson, because he would follow Luther. But yet 
he was less a Catholic than a scholar. “I honour,” said he, “ S. 
Jerome as an angel, I valuo Lira as a master, but I worship truth as 
a God.” So he worked in the scholai-’s w'ay, worshipped truth ,by his 
continuous search aftet it and obedience to it, and by loving all the 
means and all the material needed for the search. And hence came 
his trouble. The renegade Jew, Pfofferkom, aided and abetted by 
the divines of Cologne, the fallen descendants of Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, called upon Reuchlin to help in securing the de- 
struction of all tho distinctive literature of the Jews. Reuchlin 
refused, argued against the proposal as became a Humanist, showed 
the value of the Jewish literature to the scholar, to the historian, even 
to the Christian. Courts, imperial ^nd papal, rang with the noise of 
the conflict ; and, as was fit, the Humanism of Italy, papal and pagan 
alike, came to the help of the German. Of this battle-royal between 
obscurantism and science, Ihe most famous survivor is tho “ Ejfistolm 
Obscuromm Virorum.” The ago was rough, its men were not all 
heroes or chivalrous knights, and weapons of war mutilate as well as 
kill. And these Epistolce so partook of the character of their- 
time, that their coarse levity oflended Luther, while their merciless- 
and provocative personalities displeased Erasmus. They .pipfess 
. to be written to Ortuinus Gratins, tho Coryphoeus of the ^logne 
by pupils and friends, bbscure men, in contradistiDctimi. to 
iUnstnous men whoso ‘‘Epistolas ad Reuchlinum” had been 
before published. Their satire lies in the bitter fiait^iilnesB 
with which they reflect the mind and" manners of thek professed 
authbiB^ a fidthfulncss so real that it* at first deceived, -.if - pot tha 

• Srastaus. 
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victims, yet cei*taia of their contemporaries. They are not serious 
history, they are fiction, very gross, as was the manner of the period ; 
but fiction, in order to .succeed, must seem true : if it seem false it 
will altogether? fail. In this case, the mirror, being made by the 
hand of the enemy, may exaggerate, but, as other witnesses testify, 
it does not' deface. Here, then, we may see, in such fashion as the 
« medium allows, the decayed and depraved scholasticism as it lived 
before the eyes of Humanists like Orotus Rubianus and Ulrich von 
Hutten, subtle, fantastic, argumentative,, vindictive, here and there 
fil^y-i^inded, yet disputatious in its very filth, but, above all, enraged 
fgainst the new knowledge, all its ways and all its works. 

Now the characteristic feature of these Epistolm ” does not consist 
in the vile lubricities of Magister Oonradus de Zuicavia, though even 
these have a place in the picture ; nor in the grotesque exegesis of 
Frater Oonradus Dollonkopfius, who explains that. “ novem Musas sig- 
nificant septem chores Angelorum,” ‘‘ Diana significat beatissimam 
Vipginem Mariam, ambulans cum multis Vifginibiis hinc inde,” and 
Pyramus significat filium Dei, et Thisbe significat animam humanam 
quam amat Christus rthough these may be fit examples of ‘‘ ex- 
positiones spirituales ” — but it consists in the exhibition of the intellec- 
tual qualities and attitude of the men Humanism had to contend 
against. They were offended at Greek, offended at Hebrew ; though 
what Hebrew was, or what Greek, or what their worth and uso, 
they did not know : they simply feared the new knowledge, disliked 
the literature it studied, and would fain have made an end of it. 
For they saw that the men who cultivated thp new studies were 
scornful of things deemed fundamental and sacred they could speak 
of the holy coat of Treves as “ una antiqua et pediculosa vestis,*' or 
even deny that crinis beata? Virginis est adhuc in Mundo.” A 
noble cause ought never to handle ignoble weapons, but progress has 
often had to strike obscurantism with the ridicule that kills. Truth , 
and freedom were with Reuchlin, and, if the divines of Cologne coutd 
be vanquished by a weapon lifce these Epistola*^ they were not men 
good enough for a victorious cause, or possessed of a cause good 
•enough for victory. 

2., But Humanism was noU only forced to overwhelm the men who 
denied either its right or its obligation to go to the sources. It had 
to reaiLthese sources, to read them in the light of its own day, and to 
read ill own day in their light. Hence came such questions as — 
How did the Church and Churchmen of to-day compare with Christ 
and His apostles and Apostolic Christianity? Whether was the 
difference to the advantage jor disadvantage of religion? Whether 
ought the established order be accommodated to the primitive law, 
or the {urimitive law to be superseded and supplemented by the 
established order ? We may see the answer of Humanism, more or 

8b2 
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less again undesigo^^ Srasmns. He was, likp BencU!^ no Pro- 
testant, and, like . BVed and died a Catholic. Nor is it wy * 
reflection on him to say that his primaiy interest was literature,'^ his 
secondaiiy religion. That is but to say that he was a Hnmanist, not 
a Reformer. To the work of a reformer no man was e\%r by natUre^ 
less destined, and no man was ever more obedient to the nature he 
had^ . He loved peace, culture, good society ; he was delicate, fasti- 
dious, $ensitivo, “ so thin-skinned that a fly would draw blood,” as was 
most truly said of him ; he hated the obtuse, the ignorant, the vulgar, 
the men who could not see or feel the sarcasm within its veil o! com- 
pliment or the irony hidden in a graceful allusion or ambiguou^^ 
phrase. He feared revolution, with its sudden release of incalculable" 
forces, tlie chaos, the collisions, the brutalities it was certain to evoke. 
The possible evils incident to radical change more alarmed his imagi- 
nation than the evils actual in the existing order touched his conscience. 
He loved his esoteric w’orld, desired nothing better than to be left in 
possession of it, free to criticize from its point of view the worl 
exoteric, yet, with due regard to the benefits of studious peace, always 
preferring to insinuate rather than express an opinion, to pronounce 
a conditional rather than an absolute judgment. But in spite of the 
nature that bound him to the old order, and so hold him a Catholic,* no 
man did more for reform, or formulated principles that more demanded 
it. His New Testament was here his greatest achievement. Some of 
the- great presses had indeed first and chiefly busied themselves with 
editions of the Bible, but in the Vulgate, which, as the Church’s* 
version, stood under its sanction, raised no question of translation, 
criticisiri, relation to "prior and creative sources, was rather but, as it 
were, its authorized and printed tradition. But with Erasmus’ New 
Testam^t it was altogether. difierent. Here i^tood the Book in its 
original speech, with attempts to fix certain dubious readings, with 
one most significant text omitted, with a new version alongside it said 
tc#be more elegant and accurate than the old : how did the sanctioned 
ajj^d authoritative versibn translate this original ? and could the trans- 
lations beside the original be authoritative any more ? Here, too, was the 
Head and Founder of the Church, the Church He founded, the men 
through whom He did it, all presented in the lucid pages of authentic 
and' contemporary history : did the Catholic truly represent the 
tplic Church, embody its spirit, interpret its doctrines, maintain its 

, and institutions? What of Rome, and the Papacy, the 

i^ priesthood, and the whole sacerdotal organization was there the 

' ■ 

. e Kp,,Q9ajQi ever more frankly enthrone<l authority, or i^rofcssed the i(ub- 

mtsAMi.; M the bidding of the Church he was ready to condemn .hie Qwir^t[cal 
coDoliatf^ (opera ix. p. 864, B.) ; and he could, said, have agreed with the'Arhtna . 
and Peugianst, if the Church had sanctioned their doctrine. See letter' to Wilihald 
Firkb^meXx Bpiet. p. 1029 (Ed. Leyden}. Wo know what confessiona kind 

would mean in the month of a cynic— no two things may bo nearer aUic$ thim.^db^ 
mission td authority and indifference to truth. He would be a brave ' who 
would say what they mean in the month of Erasmus. 
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■ ^CKristiam of Christ and His apostles ? The qiiestions were inevit- 
and tM answers as dear and emphatic as they could be made by 
anian of Eraamus’ temper, and habits, and tastes. Christ was the one 
T6|oher appointed of God Himself ; supreme authority belongs to Him 
alona.^ He marvels that men should have made Christ’s words to 
, Peter bear exclusive reference to the Pope ; they refer indeed to him, “ 
• but to all Christians as well.f By Church he does not understand 
priests, bishops, or popes, who are merely its ministers, but the whole 
Christian people or collective comnlunityj — that is, “ A certain con- 
. gsegaflon of all men throughout the whole world, who agree in the 
^aith of the Gospel, who worship one God the Father, who place their 
whole confidence in His. Son, who are led by the same spirit of Him, 
from whose fellowship every onfe who commits deadly sin is cut off.”§ 
As to the Sacraments, were it not that the judgment of the Church 
was adverse, he .would incline to the reformed doctrine ; even as it is, 
he does not see any good in a body imperceptible to the senses, or any 
q|p in it, provided only spiritual grace be present in the symbols, jj 
Besides, no one but tlie priest can know that the Host has been 
properly consecrated, and ho can find no place in the sacred 
Scriptures which certainly proves that the apostles consecrated * 
*^bread and wine into the body and blood of • the Lord.^[ The 
elements are but symbols that signify the indissoluble unity of 
Christ, the Head, and His mystical body, the Church. Indeed, 
the sacerdotal tendencies and practices of the time, with their 
inexorable and demoralizing fetishism, had no more unsparing critic 
than Erasmus, and his criticism proceeded from ^principles that viere 
fatal to all the artificialities, claims, and ordinances of Catholicism, 
itelic worship invariably provoked his severest and most pungeiit 
satire, and even moved him to gravest censure as a new and 
meaner Pharisaism, which became, even^ more than the old, the 
hideous caricature of godliness.** To escape from it men mgst 
return to the Gospel. The rule is, men go to Rome to come OTck 
%or8e ; what best ensures amendment of life is the Word of Truth^t 

* “ Annotationes in Nov. Test.,” »ub loe. Matth. xvii. o. 

t Ibid,, Hatth. xvl. 18. It may be noted that Stiinicii laid special emphasis on 
IBraspius* attitude to the primacy of Peter and the Pc})al Chair. The cliarges were : 
(l^^ll^iaBinus has afilrmed that it cannot he argued from Peter standing first in the 
ahpmliGi catalogue in Matthew that he was the first of the apostles. He denies 
thafetljg^otds, *'Thoa art Peter,*' refer to Peter alone. (8) He maintains that the 
Pope'ijllpe in earliest times, was “ Pontifex Komanus/* not ** Summus Pontifex.*' (4) 
He liolS the monarchy of the Pope to bo later than Jerome ; the anthority now 
ascribed to the |toman See was unknown oven to Augustine. — Apologia ad L. 
fitunioum,” opera ix. p. 381. 0. 1). (Leyden ed.). 

t Epiat. 1029, ft., ** Adagiorum Chiliadcs,” p. 589 (Basel ed.) 

S *<UoUoquia,;^ Fide,” 298 (Amsterdam cd.). || Epist. 941, A. 

- q 1198,^. E. Of course* this represents the view of the faniilihr epistles — 

^Exaeuu^’jPtivate, coi^dential opinion, what would have been most agreeable to his 
reason. His public view, accepted *l)eca use of the judgment of the Church, maybe 
found in the letters to Conrad Pelican, Ibid. 963*966, and his ^'Detectio Prasstigiaium 
(pajnidaxn LibriV,” occasioned by an anonymous German work on this subject. 

Annotationes in Nov. Te8t.,”su5 loo. Matt, xxiii. 5. 

' iJOlloquto, Adolescens' et Scortum,” p. 251. 
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Neglect of the Groapel has caused a double evil to come upon -th^ 
Church, more than heathenism of life and a ceremonial. Judaisn id 
■worship. In • the ceremonies the whole Papal system was fof Ao' 
mind and conscience of the day summarized; it tites here that 
it most directly touched life, subverted morals, debased wcaahip, 
estranged man and God. So Erasmus assailed the ceremonies from 
every point of -view. They were nnscriptural : in the whole New ^ 
Testament there is no command which refers to ceremonies ; agmnst. 
them warnings enough by Christ, arguments enough by Paul, but 
nowhere from any one any word of commendation.* They were 
irreligious too ; where they flourished, piety, morality, common decency 
oven, decayed. And the reason was not far to seek. Positive laws, 
made by bisliops or councils, popets or, orders, could not supersede or 
set aside the laws of Nature or of God. Those had the prior and 
higher authority, but they were ever being invalidated or repealed by 
the ceremonies. If a priest lets his hair gi-ow or wears a lay 
habit he is punished, but if lu; debauches himself and others “he 
is still a pillai' of the Cliiu'ch.” Men, who would die rather tlifim 
eat flesh when forbidden, yet did not scruple to live lasciviously. 
In language of appalling plainness ho described the obfuscation of 
conscience by the ceremonies ; they abrogated the law of God, caused 
disrespect and disobedience to the most rudimentary, yet imperative, 
moral laws, blinded and blunted the moral sense, created an artifi- 
cial and utterly unveracious conscience in persons, orders, and even 
whole communities.t No roan had over less of the Puritan temper^ 
than Erasmus ; no man so helps us to. understand the need for the 
Puritah spii'it and Character. SaccTdotal ceremonialism had done in 
Christianity w'hat it has dono in every religion it has over got 
control of, what, Erasmus again and again argued, it had done with 
most tragic I’esults in Judajsiu — ended iho reign of the moral ideal, 
subordinated the divine categorical imperative to some trivial posi- 
tlffB ordinance, to the ritual or routiiu^ of the caste or the cloister- 
or the school. Humanism, in the light of the literature it loved, 
saw the-evil, and in its elegant, incisive, satirical, yet humorous way, 
criticized what it .saw ; but criticism, while it may entertain and even 
amend life, neither can nor will do what was then most in need 
being done — refonn religion. * 

V. 

1. The translation of the literary into the religions revival, oi^&ply 
of Humanism into Protestantism soon came. J3oth we^ areatioQS of 
the historical spirit, the one in the sphere of literature, the other in 
the realm of religion. The recovered literature o^ clMsioal and 

* Vierso Theolog.,’* p. 01 ; *• Knchiriclion^ pp, CO ff, 

t “Colloqiiia 'J In'! uiJJoquy prcbcntb a full and xnoDtvmd view of 
Erasmtis’ poBition. 
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Ghristian antiquity alike acted on the imagination, but witb a charac- 
teriiitic difference : in the one case, the imagination was reached through 
thelreason, in the other the reason was reached through the imagina- 
tion and conscience. The result in the former case was culture, the 
ex^aise and enjoyment of balanced and regulated faculty ; the rei 9 nlt 
in the. latter case was religion, the genesis of new beliefs as to God and 
man, and the impulse to embody them in action, i.e., in the creation 
of a new world correspondent to the new faith. The historical spirit 
in the sphere of literature is objective, handles its material as facts or 
phenoftiena that have to be understood and criticized, construed and 
explained ; but the historical spirit in the realm of religion is subjec- 
tive, handles its material as transcendental and eternal realities related 
to an immortal subject, as symbols or revelations of the cause and end 
of being, and of the law by which life ought to be ordered. Now, the 
access, to the original sources Ineant to the quickened conscience and 
imagination a sudden coming face to face with the Christ, who was 
at once the maker of the Christian religion and the Saviour of the Soul. 
The more earnest the man who stood there, the more inevitable would 
be the question — Is the Churches way Christ’s ? Does it truly repre- - 
sept Him and realize His religion ? This was Luther’s question, but 
not his only — it was the question of the time ; yet to understand the 
form in which it was raised we must understand him. He was no 
Humanist, in the strict sense, though Humanism had contributed to 
his making. Some of its brightest sons were among his oldest and truest 
friends ; but he himself had none of the fastidiousness, the dubious 
temper, the love of elegance, the refining, though not necessarily refined, 
spirit, which makes the study of literature a Culture and an encl in 
itself. He was a stalwart man, sensuous, passionate, imaginative, 
tender, easily moved to laughter or to tears, capable of the strongest love 
or bate, possessed of the simpler emotions, a stranger to the more com- 
plex, indifferent to the abstract, open to the concrete. Good had for him 
no being without God, and evil none without the devil. He was never . 
meant by nature for an intellectual innovator ; his changes were never 
due to any speculative process or logical concatenation of thought, 
though in decisive moments he was often guided by a supreme, yet 
, courageous, common-sense. Like aU men of strong and simple 
emotions, his instincts were all conservative ; ho hated change, changed 
only^:under the compulsion of an over-mastering feeling or need, and 
wil^lte sort of convulsion of nature, conservative changes taking 
always more or less the form of a catastrophe. Hence the large 
dramatic element in Luther’s life ; he resisted change till fairly driven 
to it, it broke from him with a noise that staurtled Europe. 
So was it with the publication of his Theses, his burning of the Pope’s 
Bull, his appearance at Worms, and his marriage. Hence, too, the 
inconri^tencies of Lulkeranism ; it has no logical coherer^ is 
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pUcable when stadied, tibioagh Lntiher’s -bistoiy and ttcj^eiioet.,.^ 
jiitinexplical;de if regufd^ as a reasoned and articnlated < Id V 

dealing ivith justificMdion by faith his mode of handling WM 

the freest ; in dealing ^th the Sapped his method was, a slansh 
literalism. And the case is typical : in him lay two opposite woVlds ; 
he was. et.revolntaonary witWut being a radicalj or, as it- were, a 
Frotestaiit under protest, which means that the work he did grew out., 
of the conflict between character and position, was not the spontaneous 
outcome of an ixmovating and reconstructive mind. 

. . Now, this was precisely the sort of man needed to chaflge Jthe 
. -literary or Humanistic into a religious and reforming movement. . It 
could not have been done by a designing man, or a cloistered student, 

' or a malcontent, or a doctrinaire radical; it could only have been 
done by a man compact of passion and imagination, of a x^ssion that, 
when roused, could move with irresistible force, blind to the obstruo 
tions in its path ; of an imagination that, when quickened, could see 
further than the colder reason, and also compel others to see. Now 
ive are to imagine this man possessed of what is perhaps the most 
awful and imperious creation of Christianity, the sense of sin : 'in him 
it was in kind, and quality, and degree, as it had been in Paul ap^ 
Augustine, and as it was to be later in Bunyan. Such a sense is at 
root a passion for the possession of Deity by a man who feels Deity 
. too awful in His goodness to be possessed of him. It does not argue 
a bad man, but it argues a man who knows the impossibility of being 
worthy of God, yet feels the necessity to him of the God who seems so 
' unapproachable, so inaccessible. To such a man, reconciliation, to be 
retd, must be of Gbd and to God, a work of infinite grace and 
religion to be true must be the way or method of such reconciliation. 
The Christian doctrine of sin would be intolerable were it not trans* 
figured by the Christian doctrine of grace ; indeed, it is the splendour 
of the one that makes the shadow lie so dark upon the other. Sin 
without grace is the creed of cynicism or despair ; it is only 'through 
grace that it becomes an integral part of Christianity. 

2. Now^ did the Church that confronted Luther adequately represmt 
a religion which had created this sense of sin and this need of grace ? 

’ Erasmus showed ns one side of ceremonialism, its power to 8ubveij|r 
the moral ideal and silence the voice of conscience ; Luther sihowis- im 
another side of it, its impotence to cure or pacify a notau in whl^ 
aaose of sin is deep and strong. To make' light of sm 
its hold over the man possessed by the sense of it ; 
thp hold the mightier the passion to be free. •. Indidgei|Hse% 
pilgrimages,, confessions, absolutions, masm, 
tl^ai^V^decreed by the Church or done by the Church, recoa^^> tb 
the Ohnnob, bringing profit to the Churbh, while what waaiiwb^ was 
a .iray^daying that became the grace and majesty of : thm 
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luau/ . Tefitaio^Bt obmes^ liot as the voice of Church, 

but 1 ^; €h)d’s Voice. The first Ch^istiaa age rises before himj "wakes 
intp^^e, stan^ out in vivid obntrast to his own. Here lu^ no indnl- 
penances, pilgrimages — ^no pHtering with sin or making profit 
out of it ; all is Simple, of grace, through faith, without works. He 
feels affinity with Paul ; new Ca^olicism is but old Judaism, with its 
, fat^rs, traditions, law, ceremonial, righteousness after the flesh ; and 
the new must be combated by the weapons that had vanquished the 
old. He stands in the immediate presence of Christ, and learns that 
Hm conflict with the Pharisees has the same reason and meaning as 
Paul’s with Judaism. In the light 6f» the New Testament duty 
, becomes clear : \Uiere must be a return to apostolical Christianity. 
For Luther this return was summed up in justification by faith. His 
experience demanded no more, and he went no further than his 
experience demanded. But efen so it was a vaster thing than it 
seemed, for it involved the fimdamental matter of all — on what 
grounds, by whose act, through what process, on what terms, and 
for what ends, was man saved and i*econciled to God ? 

Luther then seized, as the essence of the religion that stood before ' 
himdn the New Testament, the idea of Redemption, justification by the 
free grace of God, without any work or contributory merit on the part 
of man ; and by it he measured the Church. What he saw before him 
was an immense system of salvation by works, the worh^ were cere- 
monial, not ethical — nay, compatible with fundamental immorality ; the 
merit came of obedience to positive or ecclesiastical, not to absolute or 
divine law, waacfften a purchaseable or purely external and transferable . 
thing ; what ought to be was a salvation altogether of God, *which 
allowed no place and no value to the ceremonial performances of man 
or the profitable but unetliical enactments of a body ecclesiastical. The 
question was not to him as to the . modem scholar, How did the eccle- 
siastical system come to be ? That question implies a standpoint much 
more scientific than his ; one that Can do justice to the Catholic Church 
even while indifferent to its claims ; that can recognize its services to 
man, confessing even the sublimity of the idea that gives i^Unity and 
.vitality ; but it does ifiis only the more effectually to dispossess that 
Church of its proud supematm-alism. The Church of !l^me is the 
moat splfiiiLdid example in the West of the continuity, under formal 
change,^, of political institutions : it is but the Empire of Rome trans- 
fonUf^) Cfiosar has had more to do with its organiza^on, provinciiJ 
and i^inenical, than Christ ; its ideas, customs, offices, fronf the Papacy 
downw^s, with its attributes of supremacy and infallibility, are all 
of BcA)^n origin, and have developed under conditions Rome created* 
Th6'rtee?of sacerdotal ideas and ordinances in a once priestless religion 
admits no less of strictly scientific treatment, the date and fact of 
tiieff c^jBj[M. can be fixed, the ratio of increase can be measured, fiie 
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causes and conditions of growth can be analyzed and determined. 
The attributes Borne of old claimed for the Exnpire the Borne of to-day 
claims for the Church, and, while it may bo an intelligible^ itia-xiot a 
rational^ proceeding to explain by supernatural superintendence effects ^ 
duo to natural causes, but it is a proceeding that every day groWs at 
once more intelligible and less rational. But if Luther’s method was 
less scientific, it was more efficacious than the modern ; for, while th€^ , 
modem seeks to explain, it docs not cave to overturn or supersede, but 
Luther could not but seek to overturn, while he did not care to ^plain. 
Por to him it was impossible that both the New Testament and Borne 
could be right 5 whatever was wiong it could not be the New Testa- 
ment ; there stood the mind of Christ and the interpretation of His 
Apostles : to accept the one, to attempt to realize the other, was the 
absolute duty of the Christian man. To men who belitjved that for Chris- 
tianity the mind of Christ w'as the breativc* and normative mind, the 
appeal to the sources was irresistible ; and the ranks of the Humanists 
soon confessed that it was so. The older men, lleuchlin and Erasmus, 
stood aloof, but the younger men were«carriod away, Crotus Bubianus; 
Luther s “ Crotus noster suavissimus,” the most brilliant of the putSi- 
tive authors of th (3 ^'Epistolw Ohscuroruvi though he was later 

to repent and return; Eobanus Hessus, “regins poeta et poetictis 
rex ; ” Philip Melanchthon, scholar and divine, hope and pride of his 
famous gr^d-uncle, designated heir of his splendid library 5 Justus j 
Jonas, most eloquent of the Iliimanists and Beformers, Mclanchthon’s 
typical “ orator,” “der Mann der kann die Worte dcs Textes herrlidi und 
deutlich aus^rcchen, erklaren, und zum Markt richten ; ” Ulrich von 
l^ntten, knight, patriot, man of letters, devoted to a liberty near akin to 
licence ; CEkolampadius, einidite enough to be consulted and esteemed 
by the great Erasmus ; Camei*arius, perhaps bt^st Grecian of his age, 
one of the true fathers of modern scholarship, the Fidus Achates of 
Melanchthon ; and, above all, though ho acted from his owmi initiative, 
not Luther’s, the most heroic of the early Beformers, Ulrich Zwingli 
— these, and many others, driven by the inexorable logic of the situa-* 
tion, became leaders in the small but resolute array of men who were 
trj^ing to return to the Christianity of Christ. If Protestantism was 
not created by learning, yt*t without le^^ing it could not have, been ; 
'and there was nothing more natural, or noble, or necessary|,:than that 
the men who had discovered the use and meaning of the primitive 
jOhristirai literature should endeavour to recover and to returh to the 
nligion it Irevealed. 

*3. But the endeavour to return was more natural and 
pemiMe. Facts cannot be annihilated or centuries from 

the Ji^ oi man ; the past will control the present, the preset 
the past, whatever logic may say. There is nothing so i^|ioS 8 ible as 
a restoration ; it is done by men under conditions and .bli^matericd 
ail so different from the original that, while it ' 
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can never be the old it imitated. And here every sort of obstacle 
stood in the way: Lutheranism was full of inconsistencies^, spared 
mucA which ought to. have perished^ over-emphasized its great idea» . 
bound .itself hastily to definitions and formula3 which produced new 
diviliofis and a scholasticism more bitter, controversial, and infruc- 
tuous than the old. It affirmed man’s immediate relation and sole 
.responsibility to God. Yet it organized, . by the help of German 
princes, a more Erastian Church. Then the new movement became 
a sort of Cave of Adullam ; men resorted to it whose only reason 
was didbontent witli the existing order of things.- It is granted to no 
revolution to bo accomplished by perfect men, but the religious revolu- 
tion most needs good men, and is hardly judged, often fatally hindered^ 
when men figure in it who are not good : its own misfortunes injure it 
more than do ^he mistakes or crimes of the enemy. Then the most 
reasonable revolution awakens * unreason, the dissolution of an old 
order begets the wish for a dissolution of all order and the I’cign of 
chaos. So after Luther came Carlstadt, after Carlstadt came Miinzer, 
after Miinzer the Peasants’ War ; and of course for these the new 
retmm to the old faith was held responsible. Kings, with faith in their 
own divine rights, grew grave ; where the old ecclesiastic only troubled 
the new reformer threatened to overturn — ^he therefore deserved no 
mercy. Timid men, too, who always see double when singleness of 
eye is moat needed, argued : The old order was bod, still it was 
order ; wo must stand by it against these new ideas, which will subvert 
^all things.” The moment of dismay was the opportunity of reaction. 
Borne drew herself together and confronted her disorganized foe. In 
a system like hers tliere were and ai*e recuperative energies of incal- 
culable potency, and these, when summoned to act, acted. The ^ 
6nth^Biasm of her noblest sons rose in the j^resenco of danger, the 
meaning of her idea and mission dawned once more upon her. She 
contrasted her unbroken uniformity with the formless movement that 
had risen against her, her venerable doctrines witli the mad imagina-* 
tions of the German Anabaptists, and asked : ‘‘ Have not I ruled the 
world these fifteen hundred years both beneficially aud wisely, but 
if ibis Protestantism, which has produced these lawless and levelling 
sects^ be flowed to exist and conquer, what will become of our rights,. 
ptopeHies, civilization ? ” The question seemed so unansweraldi$ 
that kings and nobles, thinking there was no choice between anarchy 
and Home, marshalled armies and fought battles, to end what to them 
was less a pestilent heresy than a disorganizing and destrubtive political 
movement. 

VI. 

1. But these concisions were but the occasion or opportunity for the 
rise of a great constructiye genius. John Calvin is one of tbe best 
• bated jmep in histo^; rqund his*xwne fierce controversies have raged^ 
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still rage j and contK^z^es begotten of disputetioue* and un- 
reasoning love are tbinj^' the judicious, who" love to pass for, judicial^ 
men, do not care to touch. There is something imposing m the 
multitude and variety of aversions that converge on Calvin, He was 
hated by the Catholics as the author of the system that opposed the 
proudest and most invincible front to Rome; ’by princes and statesmen, 
as the man who in^ituted a Church that acted as a revolutionary force* <• 
in politics ; by Anglican bishops and divines, as the father of the 
Puritanism that so long disturbed their power ; by Arminian theo- 
logians as the inventor and apologist of a decretiim horrihiUi which ; 

■ detested, without always making sure that they understood ; by Free 
Thinkers, as the man who burned Servetus, who, because he was 
burned, must have been a saint, and Calvin, because be burned him, 
a shameless sinner ; by Secular Republicans, because* he founded a 
religious State, and dealt hardly witli sins they were inclined to ; by 
the sons of Light and Culture, for the imperious ethical temper tliat did 
not leave room for the free play of elements needed to constitute their 
whole of life. But the man who has touched so many men, discordant 
in everything but this concordance of hate, must have been a man of 
transcendent power, whose character and work deserve close and im- 
partial study from all men who would understand the sixteenth and 
the later centuries. 


Discussion of the personality and personal history of Galvin is here 
im^ssible. Enough to say^ he was in almost every respect a contrast 
to Luther, less sensuous and more intellectual, intenser, but not sq^* 
ixppassioned, less obstinate and self-willed, but more imperious upd 
infleadble, not so amiable, but of a far loftier and more ethical spirit, 


* possessed of a severer conscience and more scrupulous will, but of a 
nature less roomy and human-hearted. Luther was ever boisterous, a 
man of open sense, of buoyant and irrepressible speech, whose words 
were half battles, whose eye was quick to see, whose heart was quick 
to feel, whose judgment was always in danger of being mastered by 
passion or blinded by pity. Calvin, on the other liand, was a man of 
invincible calm, of btJanced speech, gentle towards weakness,' Severn 
towards vice, severest of all towards himself, for he had, as Be^ tells 
in his quaint French: “XJne telle ;ntegrit6 de conscience^i^p’exi; 
^feyant toutes vaines subtilitez sophistiques avec toute 
; n$jfcentation, il n’a jamais cerch6 quo la simple et pure verit6.” 

^?‘C^d never have been guilty of the mistakes of Luther, < 

. •'•i . 1* I* il . l-l J1-— J xl. i — 


a^tiiing of approving or enforcing, Calvin’s I%|slatii!» riw 
^>in| irigt»«ialme8g would have proved stxonger M bii' 

^kil iiKnwad it no merqr ; but Calvin was still J 
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allow^g, llid CbtiMSl^ to; .W\j|> .pn(^ t^ eteabaxe of the 

State. , To1iW.it was impossible «t]^t tbe society wbicli for 

tbe r^tization of the divine law should- stand under . 4 % society wl^e 
laws, were’ maW and enforced by men. The singular simplicity^ pf .his 
hature. made him love symmetry and system in all things, con^t^cy 
in character^ the veracity that made conviction, speech, and conduct all 
agree. It is characteristic that his fundamental thought is not, as 
mth Luther, jnstification by faith or the mode in' which the guilty 
man may be made right with God, but it is grace, or the absoluteness 
4nd sufficiency of the will of God, as a gracious will, which pur- 
aW achieves salvation. Calvinism is Stoicism baptized into 
Christianity, but renewed and exalted by the baptism. It has 
fortituW of Stoicism, the quality that enables it to bend 
without being broken, to submit without being conquered ; it has its 
indifference to suSering, its scorn* of the sentiment that simply pities 
evil and loses love of being in horror at. pain ; xt has its optimism, 
believes with it in the efficiency yet benevolence of the universal will, 
in moral law as absolute, in obedience as a thing which lies non 
extra omnem modo controversiam, sod deliberationem quoque.” But 
it far transcends Stoicism, for its will is personal while infinite, 
gracious while absolute, so real and efficient in its working as to 
have made sure of all its means and all its ends. Man is placed in 
. time to know and to obey this will, it is revealed in nature, conscience, 
grace ; and these are so related that knowledge of God and of ourselves 
^ are not two knowledges, but one and the same. To be obedieqt is 
but to follow Nature in ite ideal sense and fulfil the law of God. In 
itp speculative elements Calvin’s theology is one with Augustine’s, but 
not in its political or ecclesiastical. In Augustine the speculative and 
the political are contradictory ; the one he owed partly to Plato and 
partly to Paul, the other he owed mainly to Eome ; the speculative 
was an unconditional, but the political a conditional system ; the 
high necessities belonging to his theistic thought were qualified, and 
indeed negatived, by his artificial and conditionating sacerdotalism, his. 
Civita^ Boifm metamorphosed into a hieratic Ecdma Christi: But in 
Calvin the speculative and the political are so related that the .one is 
* a dedeption from the other ; his theology is the basis of his polity^his. 
polity the application of his*theoIogy to society and the , State, ms^ 
Church was an attempt to organize society through his theistic {ddei, 
ijp it into a sort of articulated will of God. The defects of his 
theistic idea were expressed in his political ideal, exhibited in their 
hmrshest form ip his legislate and the endeavour to enforce it. But 
the were , not those of weakness or earthliness ; they were those 

of;, a lofty sev^ty, a too ftnyielding moral rigor, ^ue to the belief 
that 'Gild’s, will wt^ gracious iif order that man might be right6pn|^^ 
and ^ ^ ^ cause this will to be realized^ 
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himself and all ' .^ese defects may h^>ve showed' ignorance 
of human weakness %id its strength* it has yet to be proved that 
they showed ignobleness, either in the mind that made the systehi, or 
in the system the mind made. 

2. So much for the man : let ns now see sometliing of the work the , 
man did. He did two things : he gave to the incoherent and chaotic 
Protestant movement, which was threatening to break into an jm-, 
XK>tent atomism, where every passion and rivalry could have free 
play^ a coherent and commanding system of l)c*lief and ix)lity; and 
he gave to it an ordered and organized home, wlierc it coaid live 
its own life, and whence it could influence tlie world. Ilis .sys^m 
came first. Hi' was bom in 1509 ; the first edition of his Institutes ” 
was printed 1535, published 1536. He is an exile from Franco 
for his faith, lias been a wanderer, .has tried many places, found a 
home in none, knows not where his f est is to be ; but, young as he 
is, hunted as he ha?i bi'c^n, he has yet worked out tlie main lines of 
his system. But only the main lines: the first edition is a mere 
sketcli, yet a sketch which lives, with this characteristic, that the 
emphasis lies less on dogma than on morals, w'orsliip, ix)lity. Wliat 
mainly concerns him is tlie new' order, what it ought to be, how 
it best may be. It is the work of a man penetrated witli the con- 
viction that the new (Jospel is a now law, that the law must bo embodied 
m a new life, individual and collective. The justified man is elect 
unto obedience ; the good man cannot be contented with bad moral 
conditions ; the perfect person needs a perfect society ; and so he 
must labour to bring about the conformity of all tilings, most of all 
the lives of men and* States, to tlie wdll of God. I'he motive of the 
book stands expressed in the famous prefatory letter addressed to 
Francis I. ; it was meant to be a sort of rudiments by which men 
touched a zeal for religion might be formed ad veram pktatmr. 
But behind this stands another motive : it is an a])ology for the Re- 
formed Faith, which is dying of odium, charged with being the enemy 
of order, law, peace, and all things civilized men hold dear. He 
demands that the King hear him ; an unheard cause cannot be con- 
demned, and the cause is not his, it is that of all the godly— nay^ 
of Christ Himself. The graver the cause the greater the duty of 
the sovereign, who is bound agnoscere se in regni administratione 
Dei ministrum.” But he must judge by a fit standard, by the Verhtim 
interpreted according to the analogy of faith. So tried victory is- 
stm*. “Quid enim,” he asks, ‘‘melius atquo aptius fidei convenit; 
qiipEi kgnoscere nos omni virtute nudos ut dt.Deo vestian^ur, omni bono 
yacatfB^ ut ab ipso impleamur, nos peccati servos ut ab ipso libeimitP, nos 
cascos ut ipso illuminemur, nos claudes ut ab ijm dirigaoncff, nos 
dehU^ nt ab ipso sustentemur, nobis oi&nem gloriandi de-*^ 

ut solus ipse glorificetur et nos in ipso glorimujf?? ? . 
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The chaiFg^s he mee(3 «pe these : The doctrine, is iiew^id^abtfnl, and 
uncertain ; ought to be confinned bj miracles ; is against the coifient of 
the FAbhers and the most ancient custom ; schismatical ; and, finall]r» 
may be known by its fruits — ^the sects, seditions, licence, it h^ produced.- 
These ue answers thus: The doctrine is as old as Christ and. His. 
apostles, as sure as their word, is confirmed by their miracles, is sup* 
ported by the Fathers, maintains the unity of the true Church, which may 
exist without apparent form, and needs no external splendour ; but is 
only ‘‘ pura Verbi Dei praedicatione et legitima Sacramentorum admin- 
istrationr.” Nor will he allow tliat sedition or licence marks the 
^ neW* faith : the men are godly ; loss and suffering, imprisonment and 
pei*secution, have been their only reward. And here in his book 
it may be seen what they believe and mean: they stand by those 
great realities, the moral law, which tolerates worship of none but 
God, and forbids all sin against Him and against man ; the Apostolic 
faith, which stands lucid, simple, sufficient in tlu* Apostolic symbol ; 
prayer, which has its perfect type in the Patei* Nosier ; tlie Sacraments 
wliich Christ instituted, and the Church which Ho founded to secure 
Christian liberty, both to man and society. Hero, at least, is no 
Lutheran individualism, no emotional conservatism, broken into, but 
not broken up, by the forces of a moral reV-olution ; but here is a 
constructive work, co-oxtensive with the whole man and the State. 
Calvin was as radical as Luther was conservative, but, while radical^ 
he was also constructive, just as Luther had the ' true conservative 
instinct to retain, but its no less real impotence either to design or to 
build. 

- 3. And to the man who could use it the oppofbiniity came, m tfie 
very year, too, that the Institutes appeared. Geneva was a 
smaller sphere than Germany, but to a creative genius it offered a far 
more splendid opportunity. For here were no kinglets or, princelings 
to control a movement they hardly sympathized with and ill under* 
stood. The city was a republic, and in the throes of a change at 
pnee political and religious. It had wrested its freedom feom tho^ 
House of Savoy, had expelled its treacherous bishop, had renounced, 
with the old political, the old ecclesiastical tyimmy. The Institutes 
revealed the mjm to the city, and the city invited the man. Its polity 
was fluid, its doctrine unfixed* ; what Church and what State was to 
be alike undetermined.. If ' Calvin was to bo its reformer, then it 
must accept his ideal, become a theocracy, with the Gospel as its law, 
with God as its King. What was instituted was no StaterChurch, 
but a ChurchjState. The two became indivisible ; the creed was 
made the basis of the society, subscription to it a condition of citizen* 
ship } an offence; against the Church as real a crime as an offence 
against the State. The legiskftures were one, but the administrations 
difiered. 'Ihe consistory was the judicial authority, but the coutiXfU 
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tile executive, t Die fon&ei^^xnisisted of the miniiitera aaidf^e^ hldecs, 
who weie dkcaen yettiyby the ocuncil, though the tniubtem iuccm* 
mended. It sat eVeiy Thnt^ay, and tried the various persons dufrged' 

. with immorality ' and disobedience. Die discipline was rigid, tiie 
' penalties severe.- Gamblers were put in the pillory; adultery ^and 
Masphemy were punished with death ; extravagance in dress, singitig 
pio&ne songs, a^nce from church were punished by exile or im« , 
prisonmout. , State-control was substituted for self-control, and its 
contrcd- soon became inquisitorial, tyrannical, unjust.. Die Church 
. ' cannot be fused in the State, or the State in the Church, M-ithont 
injury to both : the one tends to lose its eternal ideal, the other Its 
judicial character and calm. Sin and crime, discipline and penalty 
become identical; and, while religion is lowered and coarsened by having 
its discipline incorporated in the criminal law, law is weakened and 
made offensive by being made to invade the realm which ought to bo 
sacred to conscience and to God. But there are moments when 
exaggeration is truest moderation. Die measure for a crisis is not as 
the measure for a season of- tempered peace. And Calvin’s Geneva, 
tei^ble as its tyranny may now seem, was the noblest and most 
heeded service that could then have been rendered to religions pro- 
gress and political freedom. 

' To understand what Calvin did, we have but to compare Protes- 
^^Isitism as it was in 153G, when his work begins, with what it was in 
Ip^, the year of his death. In the former it seemed everywhere 
c^frimted with dangere insurmountable ; in Germany threatened by 
the jealousies, hesitancies, petty passions, ulterior and meandr ambi-. 
tions of the princeS, threatened by the astute ixilicy and unbroken 
strength of Charles V., who was but waiting his opportunity to 
strike ; divided in Switzerland by cantonal factions and racial aver- 
sions ; without any foothold in France or the Netherlands ; lying under*' 
the heavy hand of Henry YIII. in England, whose action grew the 
more mischievous the more anti-papal it became ; with so few 
adherents in Sootltmd that they could ^ counted on the fingers. In 
the latter year the influence of Geneva had penetrated Germany, and, 
even where provoking resistance, had quickened the whole body 
Protestant ; had codverted almost the half of Frances, and enlisted her 
noblest sons in the army of reform, with the royal CondO oiitd the 
gallant Coligny at their head ; had gone like inm-drops into the .Ijippd j 
-of .l^e Netherland Churches, and made the heroes that 
Ettighte power of Spain ; it had reached England, created the Parity 
^le faith that was to determine her political coqstitntion, Oour' 
religious development, and create her most firaijil^> aa^ 
ohaiiiti^^stic colony ; ^d sent Knox into Scotland witli a ■ 

was'^lunrae a brawny race, civilize a pbople, and with a. 
wi^'iib effect the completest. and happiest^ revolution 
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experienced. Without: Calvin and Ceneva, these things would not 
have been ; and without these things Europe and America would not 
have %een as they are to-day— not so good, ^ well ordered, or so free. 

4. What were the sources of this immense influence ? They were 
many. For one thing, a rigorous and authoritative system was met 
by a system no less rigorous and authoritative. The infallibility of . 
Botne was confronted by the infallibility of the Verbum Dei ; the 
authority of tradition by the authority of reasoned yet ScripturA 
doctrine ; salvation through the Church by salvation through Christ ; 
the effieacy of the Sacraments by the efficacy of the Spirit ; the power 
of fhe priesthood by the power of the ever-present Christ. The 
strength of Calvinism lay in the place and i)re-eminence it gave to 
God : it magnified Him ; humbled man before His awful majesty, yet 
lifted man in the very degree that it humbled him. Catholicism is 
essentially a doctrine of the Church ; Calvinism is essentially a 
doctrine of God. In days when men have' little faith in the super- 
natuml and transcendental, Catholicism is an enormous power ; its 
appeal to history is an appeal to experience, and men will cling to its 
traditions in the very degree that they have lost faith in God ; but . 
in days when men are possessed by faith in an all-sufficient Beason 
that knows all and never can be deceived, in an all-sufficient Will that 
guides all and never can be defeated or surprised, then the theology 
that holds them will be the theology that makes God most real to th§ 
intellect and most authoritative to the conscience. And it was at this 
point and by this nutans that Calvinism so seized and so commanded 
men, faith in God being ever a less earthly and a sublimer thing than 
faith in a Chiu’ch. Then, for a second thing, Genc'va served. In in 
equal degree the cause of freedom and of order. (Calvinism was the 
very genius of system iji tlieology and of order in polity. These two 
stood together ; the one 'was a logical corollary from the other, yet 
appeared also as a copy of the ancient scriptural model. But while 
order was as necessary to Geneva as to Borne, it was for reasons so 
different that the order did not remain the same. The order Borne 
maintained was autocratic, personalized in the Pope, incorporated in 
the Church, realized by its. authority ; the order Geneva created was 
democratic, personalized in God, incorporated in the Apostolic Society, 
realized by the authority of Jonscience. Boman order was external, 
imposed from without ; Genevan order internal, evoked from "within. 
Hence while Borne could, in allianc'e with an absolute monarch, 
realize its order, the Genevan could be realized only by and through 
the people. IJ might be tyranniad in exercise, it must be popular in 
basis, and the basis was determinative ; in it lay all the possibilities of 
freedom and progress. With it a regal supremacy in things spiritual 
and ecclesiastical was as incompatible as a papal ; and where it -pre- 
vailed, rule based on a'single will became impossible. It thus allied itself " 
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with the rights of the people &A the spirit of political pr^^lress, the 
countries which . were • most penetrated by. it being precisely the 
countries which have f>ecome the most cdnspicuous examples of oi^ered 
freedom. For a ^ third* thing, Geneva became the Protestant city 
of refuge, whither came Spanish, Italian, French, German, Nether- 
landish, English, and Scotch refugees and exiles. Each saw the order 
that reigned in the city, felt Calkins powerful influence, acknowledged 
Kb superlative genius, beheld his splendid success. And so each* ' 
came to admire and love the Genevan Church model as the most perfect ‘ 
realmable on earth, and went home determined to labour ev^n'unto 
'death for its introduction and establishment. Then Calvin acquired 
and exercised a patriarchal authority. He corresponded with all the 
Churches ; advised, instructed, on all questions of internal organiza-, ' 
tion, doctrine, and discipline ; on the relation to the State, whether 
friendly or adverse ; on the. relation ^o other Churches, whether Pro- 
testant or Popish ; indeed, on all subjects which then arose of general ' 
or local ira}X)rtance. And besides Geneva was a sort of college, where 
young men were trained for the ministry^ and whtmee they were de- 
spatched to their own countries to teach the now faith. And of the 
men trained there Michelet truly says : ‘‘If in any part of Europe 
blood and tortures were required, a man to be burnt or broken on the 
wheel, that man was at Geneva, ready to depart, giving thanks to God, 
and singing psalms to him.’* Can we wonder that the faith propagated 
ly men who feared no human face should have spread so far, and 
become so prolific a nurse of heroes ? ^ 

The reigjn of Calvin in Geneva was thus a decisive moment in| 
ntodern histoiy. is easy to dcjscribo it in terras of bitter satire or , 
vindictive and reproachful eloquence; but yet it w'as a reign thati 
saved the freedom of Europe, I’eligioiis and ]^litical alike. We may 
not pity the city where he ruled, for he ruled by her will, and she 
suffered him to be that she might serve' tlm peoples. Under her 
influence a largt?r • and more historical Catholicism arose. Men 
belicwed that they were' bound to take the law*^ from Ohristi own lips, 
to live as He lived, to think as He thought, to create a society that 
^should, as near as possible?, bt*. the society He designed to be, with its 
notes all spiritual, it« conduct all moral, its authority altogether of 
God, and its end in Him. In politics, Gimevan polity was the 
.mother of constitutional principles, fonned both the men and;; the 
ideas that worked out the modem reconciliation of order and fr^dom. 
^And tp. knowh»dge it n^mained faithful : the higher scholarship of the- 
se^nteenth century — Joseph Scaliger,Oasaubon, Gerhard Vossius— was 
ofibc Eeformed Church. Men who could not find a home |mda;pteBS 
elsewh^ could find both in Holland. It may have beto stem,, bnt it 
waa^jlOt sour; may have been j(?alous of art, but it loved .virti||J ; and 
'wiill!^ nothing can be said against its love, much may be said in 
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dofonco its jealousy. The work that had to be done needed men of 
resolute conscience and scrupulous will, and such men the; IHiritan 
faitlf created. Over an age like ours, gifted with the historical imagi- 
nation, or what is taken for it, the Catholic Church exercises an 
imiheiise fascination. She is glorified by distance, construed as she 
lived in her Oolden Age, mother of art and letters and order, with- 
‘ but the way she came by her power or exercised it bt^ing too closely 
scrutinized. But to the men of tlie sixteenth century she wore a 
veiy dijfferent aspect. She stood before them claiming to be the solo 
exponent of the mysteries arid the mercies of the Ettimal ; her claims 
thd most awful possible ; her character, conduct, methods, instru- 
ments a reproach to her claims ; and by her side the men saw rise the 
Christ of history, gentle, winsome, gracious, yet merciless to the men 
who claimed by right of office to stand between men and God ; and 
in His presence. His words in ^heir ears, His hands on their spirits, 
they could not dare but follow whither He might lead. They had to 
suffer much, to surrendt'r much, to obey ; and may it not have been 
that the bitterest of all their sufferings was the breach with the Church 
of their fathers, and the conflict against the beautiful things they 
loved as beautiful, but feared as instruments that impoverished and 
enfeebled religion ? 

We stand on the threshold of a great subject. We have traced 
the genesis of an Ideal, and cannot now begin to write its history. 
But wo need to learn to-day that the attempt of the sixteenth century 
to return to tli(^ original Christianity saved Christianity. Less it is 
not possible to say, more need not be said. The Churches that have 
attempted this return stand in the presence of •Churches that have 
resisted it, and as th(y face c'ach other and the world they ought to 
■ find causti enough to fumble themselves into the dust. The condition 
of Christian peoples is an awful reproach to the arrogance of Christian 
Churches, and a sadder thing camiot be than boastful claims in the 
face of unfulfilled duties. In one respect all Churches ought to b^ 
primitive— in the spirit of love, of fellowship, in the generous recogni- 
tion ^ that where all are of Christ all are one. We Have been long 
enough cursed by the mean jealousy which refuses to seo or to seek 
the good of another, and delights to depreciate whatever the other has 
attempted or achieved. Lef Churches be, not simply courteous or 
^charitable to each other — for the greater duties are imjx)ssible where 
the lesser are denied — but simply just, and unity will dawn on our 
divided Christendom, righteousness and peace will kiss each other. 

Ai M. Fairbairn. 
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M ost nations in tlie course of their existence produce remarkable 
men, and Turkey has been no exception to the mle ; the stag- 
nation and apatliy which for more than a centuiy has reigned supremo 
in the empire of the Sick Sfan have, however, for many generations 
paralysed her productive power in this direction Her rulers have 
been venal and her people oppressed, and it seems that future 
historians will have a difliculty to find names worth recording in their 
last chapter on the history of the Ottoman Turks. 

Jfevei'theless, contrary to every rule of this nation, contrary to her 
religion, her antecedents, and her tastes, Turkey has at this juncture 
produced an extraoi’dinaty man, who is an artist, a freethinker, and an 
archaeologist all in one. No man in the empii’o except the Saltan 
has more power than he has, and this power he uses to baffle the 
efforts of all the archaeological societies of Europe and America in the 
pursuit of research, and he tries, with remarkable success, to keep for 
his own amusement the vast mines of archaeological wealth which are 
contmned within the limits of the empire, amd which represent most 
of the sites of interest celebrated in the early dttys of civilization 
amongst mankind. 

This man is by name Hamdi, and his title of Hey may perhaps in 
his case be equivalent to a K.C.B. His Excellency Hamdi Bey, as htj 
likes to bo addn^ssed, is an insignificant man in appearance, a qnoint 
little dark man witli an ape-like face, a receding forehead, and a high 
skull but scantily covered with hair ; on his long nose rests his pince-nez, 
and bn his head -when he goes out he wears the orthodox /ez; he is 
lithe,! active, rejoices in contortidns, his skin is ynlh>w nnd 
puckeredi und, though still young in bur acceptation of the word, it 
would be difficult to find an Englishman under fifty who would look 
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as old. In point of fact, if ho had been an Englishman he wonM pro- 
bably have teen a rival of Mr. Grossmith’s on the stage, for nothing 
gives him keener pleasure than a photograph he had taken a short time 
ago representing him as one of the contorted ragged bej^ars of 
Stamboul, with all the appliances of mendicity aro\ind him, including 
the wallet, the staflF, and the dish for alms, and with the most abject 
' look of distress on his visage that any beggar could possibly assume. 

“ I am thinking,”, says his Excellency with bitter irony, “ of sending 
this photograph to all tho directors of mus(mms in Europe who speak 
of jne,*the Director of the Imperial Ottoman Aluseum at Constantinople, 
as a savage; it will be a satisfaction to the poor things to feel that 
they have been right for once.” 

Hamdi’s origin is no less remarkable than his caroor ; he is the son 
of the venerable Edhcm Pasha, one of the most influential men of his 
day about the Imperial Court, having been Grand Vizier, ambassador 
at Vienna, a politician, rare in Turkey, who in his declining years has 
been able to maintain his position and influence. Edhem Pasha was 
a Greek by birth, imre and imadnlterated, having when an infant 
teen stolen from the island of Chios at the time of the great massacra 
there during the war of independence ; he was of course brought up 
as a Mussulman, but, being clever, soon made his way, as anybody, 
however obscure his origin, can do in Turkey provided he has a 
canning brain, nrhilst a brother of his, who was unfortunate enough 
not to be stolen, became a Greek priest in his native land, and 
remained in tlie humblest walks of life. 

Hence Hamdi, though a Turk by education and^tlie son of a Turkish 
mother, is a Greek on his father’s side, and of this he is exceedingly 
proud, inasmuch as he is thereby able to connect himself with those 
classic heroes of whose* deeds and reminiscences he is so fond ; and, by 
claiming Chios as the birthplace of his stock, ho is .able to number 
Homer amongst his compatriots, and is consequently a staunch upholder 
of the Chiote theory respecting that mythical poet’s birthplace. 
Ilamdi thus came into the world with as fair a prospect of success in 
life as is allotted to any Turk, and his father, whose views are liberal 
and advanced, sent him to Paris to be properiy educated ; as a natural 
result of this Hamdi belongs 4o a class which has sprang up lately in 
Turkey — a class which fonus a curious clique of young lurks w'ho speak 
of Franco as their second country, who do their test to throw off as 
much as possible the trammels of Islamism, and who have taken with 
them back to Constantinople most of tho vices of the nation they 
strive to copy^ but few' of the viriues. It is indeed a curious develop- 
ment in the midst of the .superstition and apathy of the(tdecaying 
Ottomans to come across f^t young men, who drink, read French 
.novels^ and frequent the theatres and gambling hells of Pera. Hamdi, 
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howeil^r, had a bouI above such frivolities, and turned his eleven years 
of study in Paris to another account. , 

In the first place, he has married two French ladies, not together, 
according to the cnstom of his race, but in proper European Bequ«»nce, 
one after the dmnise of the other ; in the second place, though he 
speaks and writes French like a Parisian, he has not confined his 
studies to the perusal of Zola and Paul de Kock ; in the third place, 
though he sco£& at his religion and does not refuse a glass of wine, 
he has never spent his days, like a Turk who has had a Parisian 
education, at those curious establishments in Constantinople which, 
though they have “ Phaimacy ” written over them, do not contain any 
drugs, but provide their customers instead with imitation champagne 
and bad sherry, ostensibly for the benefit of the inner man, but in 
reality because young Turkey does not follow the laws set down for it 
by the Koran. 

It was during his life in Paris that Hamdi nccjuired that love for 
art, hric-il-br(tc, and archaeology which has deteimined his subst'quent 
career. On his return from Paris, Edliem Pasha was m power, and 
naturally wished his son to be placed in a position that would ensure 
a prolongation of the family honours and influence. The profession 
first selected was diplomacy, but Hamdi conld not endure it, for he 
had a soul above pettj' intrigues and the intficacies of the Eastern 
Question. Then he was made Prefect of I’era, and occupied this dis- 
tinguished position with equal dissatisfaci ion to himself and those 
around him ; with his cultivation for art and artistic tendencies, his 
dudeS'in this post ^uused him the acutest miseiy, and he speaks of 
this period of his life, when he was an ofilcial and surrounded by all 
the attendant worries, as far the most wretched ho ever spent. 

Poor Edhem Pasha must have had considerable trouble with his 
sons, for Hamdi’s brother insisted on becoming a student of natural' 
science, which is as equally repitgnant to the Turkish character and as 
great a barrier to advancement as that of art. It is difficult to 
imagine anything > more ho})eless than the prospects of an artist in 
Turkey, for art in every shape is absent from the tace; in fact, to ^ 
Turk of strict orthodoxy art is positively wrong, for does uot the 
Koran say, “ Woe unto him who paints 4:he likeness of a living thing; 
on the Day of Judgilient those whom he has depicted will rise up out 
of the grave and ask him for their souls ; then, verily ! unable to make ' 
ihie work of his hands live, will he be consumed in everlasting flames'" ? 

But Hamdi cares no more for this anathema than he does for that 
which cc^emns the drinking of wine, and with the e^tceptional sub- 
jects atii^ command h«’! has l^n able to< achieve considerable, siiecess. 
Most oOds pictures have foimd theiriway to France, whiewhe' has 
many clients, and whore they have commanded satisfactory uums: The , 
best represent scenes in the interior of harems^ home scenesf 'offrurksw 
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women settling flowers, scenes in mosqnes, and scenes at tombs, snb- 
jecta whicb are denied entirely to Christian artists. One of his best 
represents a woman weeping act the tomb of Sultan Mohamed, which 
is c^oae to tho mosqne he bnilt at Bioossa, and is decorated with blue 
tiles. " Hamdi is very good indeed when painting tiles, but somehow 
or other his figures suggest the criticism that they are not brought 
sufficiently into tho foreground, but are pasted on, as it were, in the 
middle distance ; nevertheless, his interiors are very lovely, and their 
great value arises from the fact that they faithihlly represent what 
ot^er people have only been able to paint from imagination or hurried 
sketches. In landscapes, too, he is fairly succc'ssful — one of Bagdad is 
excellent in tone and colonring — ^but it would be much better for him 
if ho would leave alone pictures of smart young French drinoUellfs out 
for a walk ; though he has had his wives for models, he has not been 
snccessflil in thc> rendering of tlicm. 

By lus exceptional position as tho only picture-painter in Turkey, 
ITamdi has gained for liimself great influence. Sultan Abdul-IIamid 
frequently sonds for him to decoriite his rooms in the new palace he 
has built, Yeldiz Kiosk — much, however, to the disgnst of his Excel- 
lency, who hates nothing more than the vi6Her of a wall-decorator, 
and cannot endure the groups of fruit and flowers he has had to put 
upon the walls of the Saltan's dining-room. On one occasion he had 
to spend no h'ss than six months at Yeldiz Kio^k in this occupation, 
and for the time being lay aside all his other work, but as the Saltan’s 
commands are law in Turkey, and ns llamdi is especially interested in 
maintaining his influence with his Sovereign, he was obliged ,to grin 
and bear it, and ex«*cuted the work faithfully. *i^evertheless, Hamdi 
vents his wrath against his Sovereign in private, going into every con- 
tortion expressive of rage when a new' order comes to his studio from 
the palace. “ ’fhat animal has ordered another picture,” he will 
say, with grinding teeth, and one can easily understand that Abdnl- 
Hamid, who is himself so strict a Nfussnlman and so staunch an 
upholder of the bygone traditions of Turkey, must be in every way 
distasteful to the unorthodox and enlightened artist. 

A visit to his Rxcelloncy’s house and studio at Conront-Ohesmdh, or 
“ Dry Fountain,” on the Bosphorus, is> exceedingly ])leasant. If you go 
by carriage you will get excessively shaken by the bou rood, but in com- 
pensation you will see the back doors of some of those stately palaces 
which line the shores of that sea-river — ^Dolma Bt^^tehe with its 
imposing entrance, and the grand abode which the unforiilhiato Abdnl- 
Aziz built for himself upon a site where once stood a nest of poor 
houses, ahd in which he o^ly slept one night because he thought he 
saw the gbost of an old wou^an he had evicted, and who had died on 
the occasion of being turned out of the tenement in which she had 
Jived all her life. 
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Hamdi’s house is a regular Oriental home with, as we should say, 
something so French al^ut it.” It is built of wood, like most of the , 
villas on the Bosphorus, with overhanging eaves. You ei^ter a dank 
hall paved with black and white pebbles, and, on ascending the stair- 
case, you find yourself in the spacious reception-room common to all 
Turkish houses of the better class, from which the women’s and men s 
quarters open* out to the left and to the right. The hareirdik is . 
certainly there, but it has beeii converted by Mdme. Hamdi into a 
Parisian drawing-room, and you are shown into it without any hesita- 
tion ; the sdleml'ik is there too on the opposite side of the r^eptmn 
hall, but Hamdi has converted it into his atvlier, and his wife, is As 
much at home there as she is in her allotted quarters. From the 
windows you get a lovely view over the rushing vraters crowded with 
every imaginable kind of craft, and over the opposite hills of Asia 
Minor ; it is a view to inspire any al-tist, and his Excellency is veiy 
proud of it. Behiiid the house rise abruptly green wooded heights, 
and the kiosk and gardens of Hamdi's fathiqir, Edhcni, are within easy 
reach. The walls of the rooms are decorated with a wonderful medley 
of works of art — Bhodian faience. Eastern embroideries, tiles, and 
cases with choice Tanagra figui*es and other treasures of Greek art ; 
in short, his Excellency collects everything that delights the heart of 
a hric^-Mrac collector, and ho has advantages in forming his collections 
peculiarly his ow^. 

Hamdi comes in to welcome you with the most perfect of Parisian 
manners, and presently his wife will follow — a graceful woman with 
distinct traces of good looks, rather n^gligdc in her dress and not a 
little potulr^e it is trae. And she looks sadly pale and haggard, poor 
thing, and one feels, as one looks upon her, that Marie Hamdi is one 
of those women who have taken an eccentric step in life and found it 
to be a mistake. Though she acts the complete Frenchwoman at 
home and roams at wdll through both male and female quarters, 
though she pours out tea and has her cigarette in the studio, yet she 
has to be the Turkish lady when she leaves her house. She never 
dares to go out without her yasliviak to hide her face. She can never 
go out with her husband, nor does she talk with other men of the 
Turkish race, and she represents hersqlf as bored to death by the. 
inanity of the Turkish women w'ith whom she is thrown in- con- 
tact in the harems. She has two little children, Leila aged ten ' 
and Edhem aged four, and she feels keenly the future fate of her 
pretty Httft daughter, as she has before her the example of her 
predecessor’s daughter, a bright, lively girl whom Hamdi has just 
monied ^ a Turk, and for whom consignment to a haram means 
pretty .much the same as penal servitude for life. When you look at 
Hamdi and think what he is both in appearance and position, it 
strikes one as truly remarkable that he has succeeded in prevailing 
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upon tv70 French ladies to abandon their religion and their country 
and to beccpie the occupants of a harem. Hamdi’s remaining fetnmine 
possession is in the shape of a mother-in-law, one of those typical 
Frenchwomen who in their latter days assume magnificent propor- 
tions ; she is usually kept upstairs and not shown to strangers. 

Yovl will be regaled with coffee and cigarettes;* you will be shown 
4/he studio, the picture which has just been finished and the one at 
present occupying the easel ; you will admire the many objects of 
vertu in the house ; and you may be shown the apology for a garden 
bel^nd* for, after the fasl^ion of these houses on the Bosphorus, his 
Excellency does not keep a gardener, but a fisherman, who supplies 
the family table with fish, who sweeps away from the front door the 
snow in winter and the rubbish in summer, and whose talents are so 
distinctly nautical that he cannot bear the garden any more than his 
master could diplomacy. Finally, Hamdi himself will conduct you to 
the front door, and his profuse thanks at the enchantment given him 
by your delicate attentionWin paying him a visit echo around you as 
the door closes, and you can picture to yourself the grimace on his 
Excellency’s face, expressive pf relief at your departure, as you 
struggle to catch your steamer through tho semi-ruinod village of the 
Albanians, jostling against ill-mannered Greeks and black Ethiopian 
women, who for greater security dispose of their steamer ticket in 
their shoe, and whose one object in life seems to be to conceal their 
ugly faces from tho world. 

Such is Hamdi Bey the artist when at home ; but Hamdi Bey the 
^archaeologist, the stern opposer of all research except that undertaken 
by himself, the man who waxes into the most furious rage at the veiy 
mention of the Elgin Marbles reposing in the British Museum, who 
speaks of Mr.‘ Wood, the excavator of the temple of .Diana at Ephesus, 
as hj| bitterest enemy because he succeeded in removing his finds, 
and who says that he will never assist* the Germans in getting. 
finnan again (he knows well that nobody can get a finnan without 
his assistance) owing to their perfidious conduct at,.?ergamos — in this 
form Hamdi appears to us in quite a different aspect. 

In the days when Turkey carei for none of these things and 
allowed her subjects to make, lime in their kilns of valuable statues, 
those who exported treasures for preservation in other countries worked 
a great deed, and even Hamdi Bey is willing to accord to them the 
praise that is their duo. But,” says Hamdi, “things are now altered. 
I am a Turk, and I care for these things. I have been appointed 
director of thei museum at Constantinople, and as long as I live nothing 
more shall be ex]x>rted. Yqu rich English, French, Americans, may 
excavate, but it shall be for the embellishment of my museum,’’ and, 
like a dog with many bones, he refuses to share what ho cannot eat 
with the hungry archmologists who are gathered around. There are 
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tliose who inaintain that he is right, and who say that things found 
in Turkey should remain in Turkey; but can societies like the 
American Institute, for example, which is prepared to spend thousands 
on an excavation at Babylon, bo expected to be content with the 
honour and glory of enriching Haindi’s museum without acquiring one 
iota for themselves ? Furthennore, his Excellency Hamdi Bey is a 
unique individual amongst his race, and a mortal to boot. What 
guarantee is there that at the end of Hamdi's career the Measures he 
has amassed in the Seraglio museum will not be turned into lime or 
otherwise maltreated ? for there is no on? to succeed him, and. no 
other person of authority in the empire who cares the least for what 
he is doing now. Constantinople is certainly not tho place for a 
museum under tlio jiresent rifjimc ; better far that the earth should 
retain her treasures until others rule in this land and a happier race of 
archaaologists can enjoy in peace tlie results of their labours. 

Over the whole of the Turkish dominions Hamdi Bey, with the 
great influence at his command in high quarters, has constructed a net- 
work of espionage to prevent tho exportation of objects of antiquity. 
Turkish kcCimacaws and moudirs in the provinces are usually to be 
bought for money, and will let you do anything that is against the 
laws provided you are prepared to pay ; but on tho subject of antiqui- 
ties they are firm, and refuse to allow the exportation of these bbjects, 
affirming graciously that they are very sorry, that they would be only 
too glad to accept the archaeologist’s gold if they dare, Ac. &c., but 
that it is as much as their place is worth, that his Excellency will 
.where the things came from, and ■will insist on their dismissal. 
One of tho results of this strict surveillance over antiquities on the part 
of the Turkish Govemraent is that in the provinces people are afraid ; 
of possessing antiquities of any kind, and if they do not see their way 
to smuggling them out of the country they either biiiy tliem^gam 
or destroy them, for the possession of them will bring trouble. If 
they hand them over to th(* Government, the men in autliority are 
sure to think they have more, and persecute them, not so much for 
archaeology’s sake as for the favour they will get from Hamdi Bey. 
There is a poor man now in prison for no other fault than that he. 
found a lot of gold coins, and, as he ha^ no ineans of buying himself 
out of durance, vile, he will probably stay there for the rest of his 'day8;| 

From the Sultan, Hamdi has obtained the gift of the old ByzantiM^ 
church of St. Irene within the precincts of the Seraglio, and this is 
now the Imperial Ottoman Museum of Antiquities. It is veif quaint 
and pretty with its^ many domes and rich bine tiles^ and , Hamdi’s 
cbHecrions of sarcophagi, terra-cottas, stajbuary, &c., thought not , of the 
highest order of merit nor well placed ^ or catalogued, look deoidedly. 
artistic in the niches, deep embrasures, and side aisles of the old 
church. 
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From the Saltan, too, he has obtuned a handsome imm of money 
for tl^ erection of a mm, hall for the magnificent set of sarcophagi 
he has lately found in his excavations near Sidon, in Syria. This is 
tilie groat work of his life, and he rouses himself into a perfect fevet 
of excitem^t when discussing the subject, unblushingly affirming 
that they will mhke his museum one of the most important in the 
world and himself one of the most distinguished amongst men. His 
one dread at present is that foreign archaeologists should see them 
and publish the results of his labours before he has had time to do so 
himgelf^ and, with the view .to baffling them, he has kept his sarco- 
phagi carefully hidden in wooden cases, and if a curious stranger is 
Seen prying too closely around them, he is immediately warned off by 
the guardian. 

Beneath the church of St. Irene are the vaults in which Hamdi 
keeps his bones — ^that is to say, the inscriptions and olgects of 
interest which he has not yet had time to study. hVom all parts of 
the oinpiro he has collected these — from Nicoea, Cyzicus, Mersina, 
and Palestine. No one is allowed to look upon them, and if per- 
chance, by a judicious bribe, some enterprising archajologist has 
contrived ^to penetrate into this vault, he is hurried on and not 
permitted to copy a single letter. An American Professor, of anti- 
quarian renown, when on a visit to Cyzicus, found an interesting 
marble mth a bas-relief on it and an inscription. On his return to- 
Constantinople he informed the director of the museum of what he 
had seen, and his Excellency forthwith had it brought to the capital 
and consigned to this vault. Shortly after, the Professor repaii;pd j;o 
tite museum, and, on asking to see the marble in order to verify his 
. hurried copy of the inscription, he found it turned upside down, and 
by no means in his po^fer could he obtain another look at the front' 
side ai the marble. 

In this way we can see pretty nearly what is his Excellency’s 
aim in life. Money he does not want, for he can get from the 
Sultan’s private purse sums sufficient for his purpose. The American 
Minister to the Porte lately asked Hamdi to name any sum he liked 
in return for a liberal firman to execute the excavations which the 
American Institute proposes to make at Babylon,' but his Excellency 
politely declined to come to any terms, alleging that H.I.H. the 
Sultan Was very kind, and that he was not in any immediate want 
of money. What. Hamdi’s soul craves for is archaeological fame. His 
ambition is to become a second Schliemann, and, for fear that that 
fortunate excavator may stand in his way, he has forbidden him on 
any itK^nce whatsoever to .set . foot on the Troad again. Hamdi 
thinksf moreover, that his sorepphagi from Sidon will secure for him 
thU'd^ired fame ; he darkly hints, though he is afraid to state it 
openly for fear'of being laughed at if he is wrong, that one of his 
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.larcophagi, with a battle scene around it, is the toxnb of Alexander 
the Great. He has read the satirical remarks on Professor Schlie- 
mann^s numerous bold assertions, and he fears to commit himself in a 
like manner, so he has had photographs taken of his sarcophagi, which 
he permits passing archa3ologists who visit hiin at Oouront-Ohesmfeh to 
glance at, and frdth their numerous suggestions he is' building up his 
theories. • ' ; 

Although Hamdi Bej' may be cliaiuoterized as somewhat of a dog 
in the manger with regard to aiohaology, nay, even an obstructionist 
to scientific research, as many in their bitterness have exptv-ssed it, 
nevertheless, every one must have his due, and undoubtedly he has 
done considerable good in preventing the wholesale pillage of the 
mosques and public buildings of Stamboul. Not so long ago a certain 
Pasha of exalted position borrowed a sum of money from a Frenchman, 
and when the time for repayment dame he was unable to raise the 
required amount. But,” said he, “ if I cannot give you money, for 

I have none, I can at least give you a lucrative post — namely, the 
repairing of the tombs of the Saltans, w'hich are in a bad stat§, and 
you can remove those old tiles which people care for, and replace 
them by modern ones made in France.” Needless to say, this post 
was willingly accepted, and on setting to work the delighted French- 
man discovered, in a vault beneath one of the tombs, a whole heap of 
ancient tiles, which provident Turks of a bygone age had put there 
with a view to restoration, but of the existence of which the Turks of 
this generation were ignorant. Endless cases of valuable tiles were thu^j 
collected and despatched to Franco, and, when it was found absolutely 
necessary to make ‘restorations, cheap new tiles made in France were 
put up, and thus did the Frencli creditor make over and over again 
the sum of money he had advanced to the J’asha. The recurrence of 
such an act of depredation is practically impossible under Hamdis 
strict supervision, 

A clever imam, however, contrived to outwit the police regulations 
on this point in the following way. He was priest (imam) of a mosque 
some little way up the Golden Horn which was very much out of 
repair. This fact he represented at head-quarters, and obtained an order 
from the erJeaf for the repairing of it.^ The first thing he did was to 
have tho whole of the interior whitewashed over, tiles and all, and, 
when all the restorations were completed to his satisfaction, he sent ^ 
for the overseer, whose duty it vras to make an inventory of every- 
thing in and about the mosque. This was accordingly done, and the 
mosque was registtTed as containing no tiles. Tire cunning imam then 
kept quiet for about six months until he considered it stffe to remove 
by night the tiles from the walls and whitewash the vacanilr -spaces 
over again ; with treasures he hurried to the shop of some 
friendly antiquity dealer in the bazaars and made his bargain. Such 
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small acts of depredation are of frequent occurrence still, and. even 
the astntest director of a museum' cannot contend with them. „ 
Yofing Turkey has produced many anomalies in these latter days, 
and the .stranger who now visits Stamboul is shocked to find so ^ttl.e 
that is traditionally Ottoman existing, yet I think his hTxcellenc^- 
Hamdi Bey is the ^eatest anomaly of all, for would as soon 
, Qxpect an artist and an archaeologist from amongst the Kaffirs or the 
Hottentots as from amongst the Turks ; and if it could be felt that 
any permanent good could result to scientific research, or that eventual 
sccuritjafor the vast treasures contained in the Ottoman empire could 
be ^cured, Hamdi would have the support of every one. As it is, 
enterprise for the time being is paralysed. The Palestine Exploration 
Fund, the American Institute, the French, German, and Englisli 
archaeological societies, all make the same complaint. And the future 
is as dark as the present, unless, 4)y the time Hamdi is gathered to his 
fathers, other rulers are found for Constantinople. 

J. Theodore Bent, 
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THE IRISH LAND QUESTION AND ITS 

STATISTICS. 


riiHE present rent payable by lavr by the tenants of Iceland is 
•I not a fair rent. It is an unfair rent. Every eviction in 

Ireland is therefore primd facie an eviction for an unfair rent 

“ In my opinion, the first thing to do is not to coerce these poor 
people into the payment of impossible rents. Your first object ought 
not to be to make it easier for the landlords to exact those rents ; 
your first object ought to be to make those rents fair.” * 

Is this noteworthy statement of Sir William Harconrt’s as, to the 
character of Irish rents and of the evictions of Irish tenants, true or 
false ? There seefhs to exist in many quarters a belief that ther6\i8 
available for the protection of every tenant in Ireland an efiective i 
' legal remedy against the exaction of an excessive rent, so that, primd 
fade at all events, every tenant evicted for non-payment of a rent for 
which he Is legally liable, is to bo regarded either as a worthless idler 
or as a rogue. Whether, then, is this view of the case, or the view 
expressed by Sir William Harcourt, the correct one ? Are thd^Tents, 
for the payment of which Irish agricultural tenants are legally liable! 
fair rents in the ordinary run of cases, or are they, in Ihe ordinary 
run of cases, excessive ? In other wo^, when evictions for Ihe non- 
payment of rent take place in Ireland, is the presuihption against the 
. tenants, or is it in their favour ? 

I puiqxise in this Paper to examine this question in the light,, 
liirown upon it by the Official Eejxirts of the Irish £and Commission.' 
As rtgards Sir William Harcourt’s words, which set fojth so .de.fiQitely 
ohq of the two conflicting views upon the point in question,...! should 
Xieriiaps explain that I have transcribed them merely as ea^teuipg 

* Speech of Sir William Haiooart in tbo House of Commons, itfitbof Htaob, 1887, 
Hansard, Tol 312, p.tl£M. 
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a definite statement of that view. I have no thought of resting o;^ 
Sir William Harcoort’iS antherity, and so of pressing his statement of 
opinio^ here by way of argament. Perhaps even it may be said tibat 
I should not be warranted in doing so, inasmuch m the state of the 
law, sU forcibly protested against by him, hi?',"! one important 
respect, been modified since his protest was made^ ^ 3ut this does not. 
substantially affect the matter. The modification lit made was one 
that is manifestly insufficient to meet the exigencies of; the. case, and 
that, indeed, was altogether wide of the aim of the remedial legisla* 
tion demanded by the state of facts which led to the law being modi- 
fied* at all. If, then, the point were in any way relevant here, I 
could without difficulty show that the quotation of Sir William 
Harcourt’s opinion, as a statement of opinion, still holds good. The 
qn^stion, however, is not of opinions, but of facts. Those facts, 
fmunately, are on official reco^, and the record — ^the series of the 
Official Peports of the Irish Land Commission — li^^s open for examina- 
tion to all. Are the facts of the case, then, fairly stated in the words 
of Sir William Harcourt’s speech? If they are, as I am satisfied 
the official figures show them .to be, it is not easy to see on what 
grounds the legislature can any longer shirk the urgent duty of 
altering the law in the direction, and to the extent, indicated by Sir 
William Harcourt’s comment. 

Tlio main work of the Irish Land Commission is the fixing of 
“ fair rents.” Have the rents, then, that were brought before the 
Commission for adjudication, been, as a rule, judicially upheld as 
“ fair ” ? Or have they, as a rule,' been judicially set aside te 
not “fair”? 

Before entering u|x>n an examination of the actual results of^ 
the working of the (Commission, I should wish at least briefly to 
notice two fundamental points. For, in the minds -of pg);8ons who 
have not happened to become acquainted with the exceptional 
character of the relation of landlord and tenant in Ireland — ^and 
amongst English readers there must bo many such — a serious pre- 
liminary question may very naturally arise. Why, it may be asked, 
should the fixine of rent in Ireland be the subject of legislative in- 
terference at all ? Why should “ freedom of contract ” be interfered 
with, and rent be fixed by the authority of a Court, instead of this 
nmtt^ bmng left to landlord and tenant to settle it between them- 
selves, as a matter of bargain, in the ordinary way ? Granted, even, 
that under a system' of free contracts, things might turn out better 
for the landlords, and that they might obtain higher rents for their 
lands, yhy diould they not be at liberty to do so ? "Why, in other 
tV(trd% should not an Irish landlord be as free as any other subject 
of her' l^jeMy, to “ do as he likes with his own ” ? 
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. If I eared to shirk these questions, I might ^ fairly pass tiiem by, 
ju-iio way involved in the topic with which I have proposed, to 
myself to deal. The system of fixing agricultural rents in Irelaad by 
public authority, ip?f^ of leaving them to be regulated the process 
of “ fi-ee contrac^^as long since been established by an Act <rf the 
Imperial LegidMK^ I am not noVv concerned with a defence of the 
^licy of Tl. has been in operation for seven years. T am 

not aware -Itat its repeal is advocated, or contemplated, by any party* 
in the State. 5Iy pre-sant purpose is simply to ascertain and to set 
forth, at least in Iheir main outlines, the results of its working* Have 
the decisions of the Courts which administer this Act been such ab to 
show that the rents of agricultural holdings in Ireland arc, generally 
sjieaking, fair ? Or have they been such as to show that those rents 
are, generally sp(‘aking, excessive ? All this is clearly independejjj^t 
of tho fandnmental question of public policy. Was it wise or right to 
bring into existcnoe any such means of testing whether those rents 
were fair or not ? With that question I am at present in no way 
concerned. Yet, as it may suggest itself, I do not wish to pass it by 
unnoticed. 

In reference, then, to the plea that the establishment of a tribunal 
like that of tho Land Commission, armed with authority to fix the 
terms on which lettings of agricultural land shall be made in Ireland, 
is an unwarrantable interference with the landlord’s right to do as he 
likes with his own,” it may bo useful to note that tliis plea rests 
mainly upon the totally erroneous assumption, that the existing pro- 
perty in agricultural land in Ireland is to be regarded as exclusively 
tlfe property of thedandlord. 

The legislature, in the establishment of the Irish . Land Commission 
with jurisdiction to fix the “fair rents” of agricultural holdings, has 
simply recognisied an existing fact — namely, that, as a rule, the 
property w an agricultural holding in Ireland is not by any means 
e.xclusively the property of tho landlord, the tenant also having an 
ownership in it, inasmuch as there is a portion of that property — a 
portion, in many Instances, by no means inconsi^erable-i— which has 
bemr brought into existence solely by his toil and by the toil of his 
predecessors in title. • 

This “ dual ownership ” of Irish af^icnltnral land is one of the 
fundamental facts of the Irish Land Question. It is impossible, 
in the discussion of the question, to find a common ground of argu- 
ment betwf'en those who start from a recognition of this feet, an4 
those wh«) disregaid it or are ignorant of it. Persons who have 
not some personal knowledge of the peculiarity of the relation of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland in this respect, usually "tahA' it i&i. 
granted that no such peculiarity exists. Or, rather/ they do hot 
advert to this matter at all. They have before their minds, as they. 
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have frequently before* their eyes, in England and elsewhere, & totally 
diff^r^t system of land tenure, a system m which, as betwe^ land- 
lord and tenant, the land is the exclusive property of the landlord," 
the ‘^tenant" being merely the hirer of it. Assuming, then, as they 
do, the same is the case in Ireland, they not unnaturally form 
their judgments and their reasonings about the letting of an tridi 
•farm, as they would judge and reason about the hiring of a piano or 
. about the letting of a house. 

Now this, like most of the points which I shall touch upon in 
this Pfper, is to be dealt with, not by argument, but by the state- 
ment of facts. In this instance, too, as in the others to which 
I refer, the facts of the case are unquestionable. As regards the 
present point, I transcribe the following statement of them from the 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry, known as the Devon” Com- 
mission, which was appointed by*Sir Robert Peel, so far back as 1843. 
This Commission, composed exclusively of reproientatives of the 
landlord interest, reported as follows : — 

** It is well known that in England and Scotland, before a landlord offers 
a farm for letting, he finds it necessary to provide a suitable farm-house, 
with necessary farm-buildingS, for the proper management of the farm. 
He puts the gates and fences in good order, and he takes upon himself a 
great part of the burden of keeping the buildings in repair during the term; 

* and the rent is fixed with reference to this state of things. Such at least is ^ 
generally the case, although special contracts may occasionally be made, 
varying the arrangement between landlord and tenant. 

In Ireland the ease is teliolly different 

It is admitted on all hands that, according to the general practice in 
Ireland, the landlord neither builds dwelling-houses, por farm offices, imr 
puts fences, gates, i&c., in good order. The cases whei-e a landlord does any of 
these things are the exception. * 

In most cases, whatever is done in the way of building or fencing is 
done by^ the tenant ; and in tihe ordiimry language of the country^ dwelling- 
houses, farm-buildings, and even the making of fences, ai^e desGfjjbed hy tli^ 
general ^ord ^ improvement^^ which is thus employed to denote the necessary 
adjuwsts to a farm^ wiiluiut which in England or in Scotland no tenant wosdd 
he fou/nd to rent ♦ 

In further illustration of this fundamental point, I .may add 
the expressive words of Mr, O’Connor Morris, writing as Special 
Commissioner to the Tirhes in^ 1868-9. On the then existing state 
of the law as to the tenants’ improvements,” Mr. O'Connor Morris 
observes • 

lu I^and, where, in most cases, what is done in the way of improving 
the soil is done by the tenant, not by the landlord, and where the tenant 
in the ^jority pf instances has not risen to the status of a free contractor, 
the law is in the highest degree unfair ; it refuses to protect what really is tlw 
propertii/i.af the temmtj added to the holding, and exposes it'to vpredressed 

* “Devon Commission Digest,** vol, ii., pp. 1122-1. 
t ** Letters to the 2Vfw«,** p. 148. 

VOULIV, . 8d 
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It fraa mainly to pnt a stop to tiiia isyateili of nnredreesed ooa- 
fiscation/’ tiien in fall vigour, that the liand Act of 1881,- with ita 
machinery for fixing fab rents ” by public authority, was pass^ by 
the legislature. ^ Hie principle of the Act, in thb se^on of its opejia* 
tion, was the eminently just one that the amount of the fabwcint ” 
to be pud f(ff any holdmg should be determined, not the aotnal 
value tilie holding as it stands, but by the extent of the landlord's, 
interest ” or property in it, as distinct from the “ interest ” or property 
tile tenant. “ The Court,” are the words of the Act, “ aft^ hear- 
ing the parties, and ha^g regard to the interests of the landlo.'d and 
tenant respectively .... may determine what is such fab rent.” * 
There is no question, then, of any transfer of property from one in- 
dividual to another, or from one class to another. The policy of the Act 
was simply to give legal protection to property previously unprotected 
by the law, and consequently open to nnredressed confiscation.” 

As Mr. Bright put the case, in his great speech on the second 

readmg of the Land Bill ; — 

< 

** Hon. members assume that we are giving a great deiU to the tenant, 
and that we aro taking all this without conipenhation from the landlord 
. . • • If you complain that the Bill gives too much to the tenants, and 
takes all tliat it does give, from the landlords, I should make this answer 

If, at this moment, all that the tenant have done were gone, and all 
that the landlords have done wcih^ left, that is tho sort of map 1 should very 
much like to see, for its puUication v'ouhl Jinlsh this discuhhion in five minutes. 
If that were to take place, if all that the tenants have done were swept off 
^he soil, and all that the landlords have done were left upon it, the land would 
be as bare of bouse and barn, fences and cultivation, as it was in pre-bistoric 
times. • It vcould he gs bare as an Avierican prairie xchere the Indian 7 ioio 
roams and where the white maxi has xiever trod. . . . 

I bdieve, and I think 1 am within tho mark, that xiixie-tenths, excluding 
the touiis, of course, of all that is to he seen on the fprni land of /refancf— tho 
bouses, bams, fences, and wliatever you call cultivation, or freeing land from 
the mldenms — have hem placed there by the labour of the tenantx'y of Irdandy 
and not at uie expense of the landlords.”* 

The Courts of the Land Commission, then, in so far as they have 
reduced the rentarof Ireland, have in no way interfered with property 
to which the landlords can be regarded as having any equitable 
claim. They have merely, in this exercise of their jurisdiction, 
done something, but only something, fbwards checking a system of 
** nnredressed confiscation.” 

So &r for the alleged interference of the legblatare ' 
tho of Irish landlords “to do as they like with thidr o'tm.*' 

Now, as to the further allegation, of interference with “ fresdbm 
contract/' Why, it may possibly be asked, should not Iiish" tenants 
have been left to protect their property themselves, as a ittatM' of 

* ^'S.tiBMStSs Buliamentaiy Debates^ (Hay 0, 1881), vol. 281, Jip.' lt(F^0O> 
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baa^in between tenant and toaodlord ? Why should fr6edo:&. of 
contract ’* have been interfered with ? The answer to this qnestaon is 
an ^sOseedingly simple one. %There is no interference with*'* freedom 
of contract ” in the case. Freedom of contract ” cannot be inteif^^ed 
with where it does not exist ; and, in at all events the great msgoritgr 
of cases, between landlord and tenant in Ireland, freedom of con-*^ 
tract ” practically has no existence. 

On this point also the case of the tenants has passed beyond tha 
stage in which it could need the support of argument. The Land 
Act 9f«1881 was not introduced until the necessity for legislating' on 
the tines followed out in its general policy had heon established by 
the Beport of a Boyal Commission, the Bessborough ” Commission 
of the preceding year. That Commission, in recommending that the 
fixing of rent should be taken out of the hands of the landlord and 
tenant, and transferred to the jurisdiction of a public Court, naturally 
took into account this difficulty about ** freedom contract.” The 
Beport dealt with the matter as follows : — 

P 

" It appears from the evidence that the Land Act of 1870 .... has 
failed to afford [the toiiant-fai*mei‘s of Iivland] adequate security, par- 
ticularly in piotecting thorn against occasional and unimsonable increases 
of rent. On some estates, and paiiicukrly on some recently acquired, ]*ents 
have been raised .... to an oxcossive degree, not only as compai'ed with the 
value of the land, but even so ns to absorb the profit of the tenants' improve- 
ments. . . 

" When rftit raised, although the rise .... may deprive the tenant of 
the benefit of his own improvements, although it may make it difficult for 
him to get a living on the farm, he must mhmiL The evidence shows that, 
under a system of gradual small increases of 1 * 0116 , tenants have snhmUiM loitg 
past the point at which they consider themselves to be unfairly rented.. . ^ . 

" The proposal for settling disputes as to rt»nt .... by authority in any 
form will appear to many 4 b still greater innovation than the proposal [also 
made by tho Commission] to give yearly tenants a secure tenure. 

The proposal is sometimes spoken of as if it were aualogglis to the 
attempts, so often made in the middle ages, to fix the rate of wages, or the 
price of commodities, by legislation 

" The principle is invoked of fi*eedom of contract ; and it is asked whether 
in this case alone there exists an exc*eption to the principfes which have been 
estaWshed by political economists, as infallible guides to legislation in pro- 
moting the wealth of a community. 

" On this subject of freedom of ^contract we have a few words to say. 

The proposal of settling rant by authority is undoubt dly inconfdstent 
with the tdm freedom of contract^ which the Act of 1 8()0 postulates, and 
wbidb is many vnwgined to eosiet. That ideal pictures the landlord as pos- 
sessor, aniTthe tenant as desirous of possession, bargaining together and 
coming to an agreement by which the landloid’s possession is trM^erred, 
under certain conditions of proper cultivation, rent payment, anJ^Etimate 
restitution, to the tenant. 

" But what ate tho facts t It is, in tho large majority of cases, the tenant, 
and not the la^adlord, who is, and ^as been for years, in possession of the 
holding. The process of baigaining may end, and under the Land Act of 
1860it i^bcuna to end| mleee the tefumt eubmite to the landlor(F§ demands, 

3d2 
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ijdth a dispossession of the tenant bj the landlord, against wUch thero is no 
' ^ ifi^tanoe possible, and no appeal. 

An ejected farmer in Ireland has nothing to turn to, except the chance 
of purchasing another holding; the offers of which are limited, and the 
prices high. Not to come to terms uith his landlord means for him ta leave 
his home, to leai^e his employment, to forfeit the inheritance of his fathers, 
and, to some extent, the investment of his toil, and to sink at once to a 
lower plane of physical comfort and social rank. It is no matter to him 
of the chaffer of the market, but ‘almost of life and death. The. famer* 
bargains with his landlord, under sentence of losing his living if the bargain 
goes oflf— 

“ ‘ You take my life when you do take the means , ^ 

By which I live.’ ^ 

« We -grant that it would be inexpedient to interfere with freedom of 
.contract between landlord and tenant, if freedom of contntet reaUy eaaisted;. 
•iut freedooh of contract in the case of the majority of Irish tenants, large and 
' ^maU, does not really exist.*** 

These, then, are the solid foundations on which the policy of the 
legislature, in its interference by public authority between landlord 
and tenfmt in Ireland, rests : there is, on the tenants’ side, a property 
••of enorntous value to be protected — a property, the protection of 
which against confiscation by the landlords, the tenants, as subjects 
• of the Crown, are unquestionably entitled to claim; and there is no 
other means of standing between this property and a system of 
‘‘ unredressod confiscation,” than that of legally protecting it by the 
authority of a public court. 

It is, I regret, necessary for me to add that neither al^to the first 
'6f ' these points, nor as to the second, has the Land Act of 1881 
.atitained^ even approximately, the object of its enactment. To some 
of th^ chief cause.s^ of this failure it will scarcely be possible within 
»dihe Unfits of this Paper to make more than a very brief allusion. To 
one of them, however, I shall be able to direct attention in some- 
what full detail. Freedom of contract,” in the landlords’ sense of 
the lermf^has unfortunately been allowed to secure a foothold even 
within the jurisdiction of the Land Commission. Its disastrous in- 
fluence has made JLtself widely felt. In no fewer than 90,000 cases, 
out of a total of 180,000 dealt with under the Land Act down to the 
issue of the last yearly Beport of the Commission,' the tenants have 
been dealt with under this still surviving fiction, and have so hem 
deprived, in very notable measure, of the protection which it was; the 
object of that Act to afford. 

t 

proceed to the examination of the Officud Setiiniffi 
of .'th«pP^ Land Commission. Those Returns, or rather a treniptbi^ 
of'^esd'ivicts from tiliem, have recently been. the subject of.jMme dio* 
4osffi^;in this Review. ' . • 'V, ; 

hfr.^-^i|]ehael .^vitt, in introducing a sennewhat 
^.‘faport of the (BeariMrongfa) ComittiwioD,’’pat8gtqpiif m 
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nation of a naniber'of*oases dealt with in them, expressed grave donht 
as .tj whether .the extent to whi<^ the exaction of exceraive'iwts 
prerailed in Ireland has .been at all adequately realized in Bngland. 
“General' averages,” he said, “do not convey to the public any sndL 
vivid impression as the statement of the facts in a few cases is caloun 
lated to do.” With a view, then, of remedying the defect, he set forth 
•in detail a not inconsiderable number of cases in which the reductions 
effected .under the authority of the Commission amounted to 30, 40, 50, 
and, in some instances, 60 per cent.* 

^hiS method, however, of dealing with the subject has since been 
protested against by another writer, Mr. Geoige Wyndham, in the 
course of a somewhat discursive criticism,! in which, while treating 
almost with ridicule Mr. Davitt’s method of dealing with Irish 
statistics, he gives, as I have already shown,! abundant proof that, 
whatever grounds of justification there may be for the peculiar tone 
in which he discharges the office of critic, accuracy in statement un- 
doubtedly is not one of them.§ ; 

. In the estimation of Mr. Wyndham, “it is hard, at any rate for. 
the ordinary Saxon mind, to understand how an impression of extent 


* ** The Irish Landlords’ Appeal for Compensation/* hj Michael Davitt, CONTSM- 
I'ORABY Revibw, April 1888, pp. 595-598. 

f ** Mr. Davitt’s Treatment of Irish Statistics,” by George Wyndham, Coktbm- 
PORABY Review, May 1888, pp. 661-671. 

t ** Mr. George Wyndham’s Treatment of Irish Statistics,” Contempobaby Review, 
September 1888, pp. 446-460. 

§ It is right for me to notice the fact that the October number of this Review 
contains a reply from Mr. Wyndham to my criticism on his former Paper. I have 
read; the reply with some attention. 1 do not see that it calls for any formal re- 
joinder. . • • 

So fax as' I have succeeded in following Mr. Wyndham’s ooger\'ations, he does not 
seem to question the correctness of any statement of mine as to the extent of the . 
reductions effected by the Land Commission, or under its jurisdiction, in Irish rents. 

I have no desire to press tbff matter beyond that point. As for the statements in bis 
former Paper, to which 1 called attention, gravely misleading statements as I cannot 
but regard them, he is clearly of opinion that they are in no way incop|istent with 
what I ^ve shown to be the &cts of the case — except, indeed, in one inS^ce, where, 
as he now proclaims, his main object was not so much to state facts, as to write a 

parody.” With this presentment of his case he is, it would s|»m, folly satisfied. 

1 have no desire to interfere with his feeling of satisfaction^ I%ave had no con- 
oern whatever with Mr. Wyndham’s statements except in so far 'as I was aware 
that they had given rise to an exceedingly erroneous view of the results of the work- 
ing of the Irish Land Act in its effect upon Irish rents. That erroneous view 1 deemed 
it of .some importance to displace before undertaking to deal with the case by way of 
difeotr statement in the present Paper. Mr. Wyndham’s ** Reply”, gives the most 
satisfactory evidence that the obstacle which I aimed at removing no longer obstructs 
the way. 

But I must make one protest. Only In one point of his reply does Mr. Wyndham 
■pem to 1^ to find substantial fault with any of my statements in reference to his 
roper. In this one 'in!>tance he is clearly under a misapprehension. 1 refer to the 
^se of thu alleged increase of 168'3 per cent, in the rents in the Conntj of Fer- 
,lK»n^h— ** the fact,” os he called it, that this increase had taken place andPbrecorue* I 
In ah ofltotal statAnent which *' exhibits the effect of the decisions by the Land Com- 
■BdssipB .&om the 25th of May 1883 to the 2l8t of August 18B7 1 Mr. Wyndham 
writes as if I had alleged that the “ figure ” representing this marvellous increase was 
not to be found in the Official Report and that it had been arrived at by him as the 
jqfUlt of .some erroneous^ computation of his own. Now I made no su^ aUegatlon. 
On thecontraiy. t stated in my paper with the utmost possible distinctness figure 

in queMioh is gioea tn O^'ol I even gwoted it from the I 
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t6',.cAe‘6f aVerage^.^' %e sng^sts, indeed,- that “a ^dtf' ^Hlihe 
mysteiy niay liexil'the woid ‘ vivid/’* “By a ‘vivid im^peeawBi^^'^e 
adds, with; characteristic sharpness, “we are, possibly, to 
one which does not tally with the facts of the case.” . ' 

' Mr. Wyndham’s anxiety to seek shelter in statements of “ average'** 
t(^nctionB is, no doubt, intelligible. An average reduction' is an'' 
idnttraOt thing. The “ ordinary Saxon mind ” is much more likely 
to be moved the statement of actual concrete facts. 

. T have just now opened at random one of the earliest retfirns 
- issued by the Land Commission. I find there the case of a tenant in . 
the County of Dublin whose rent, when he appealed to the Court for ' 
protection, stood at £13 2s. 9<f. The fair rent was judicially fixed 
at £8 2s. 9d. This was a reduction ^ of over 38 per cent. On the 
next page, which deals with the County of Kildare, I find' a rent 
reduced from £2 5s. 8d. to £1 8s. — ^also a reduction of over 38 percent. 
On the next page again, which deals with the same county, I find a 
Irent reduced from £20 12s. to £12 — a reduction of over 41 per cent* 
It can hardly be necessary to add tliat for those two counties, 
within the period covered by the Return, the “ average ” rate of 
reduction was decidedly less than the rate of tho reductions actually 
effected in those three cases. It was, pi'actically, only 15 per Cent. , 
I have no intention of entering upon a discussion as to the 
.relative importance of statements of averages and of statements 
• 

elipwfed, indeed, that, ^ a matter of fact, no such increase as was indicated hy that 
£gare, or no increase iiC the most distant ii^aj approaching to it, had taken place. But, 

J as regards Mr. Wyndham’s quotation of the ilgure from the Report, I made no allega- 
Ij^on thaf he had in any vr&y tampered with it. 

.-What 1 complained of, as I am sure every reader of ligiy paper knows, wa#that1^is' 
figure, which is given in the Report under one heading, was quoted by Mn Wyndham 
jas if it had been given under a totally diifereut one. I complained simply of hb 
statement the Table in which the figure occurs is one that ** exhibits the effects 
of the decisions by tho Land Commission in the County of Fermanagh from tho 20th of 
Ifay 1883 ta the '21st of August ISHT/^-a statement for which there is no fOuAdation 
whatever in^be Uncial Report, as, of course, there is no foundation for it in fact. 

Mr. Wyndham deed not seem to understand that a charge of inaccuracy made 
against a writer for his treatment of statistics is not necessarily refuted by bis showing' 
that he did not tamper with any figures ” in transcribing them from the doenments 
from which he professed to quote. A writer of his experience ought to know that 
; accuracy in such a case implies two things : — first, that the ** figures ” aye correctly 
stated, and then, that they are quoted as indit&iing what they really indiastoin i^e 
. ,.'^Driinment from 

1.]: Tbioughout my Paper 1 advanced many charges of inaccuracy. In none 
»\diid I allege that Mr. Wyndham had tampc*red with any of his “ figures.** 
pointed out that figure after figure had l^cn quoted by him from the Offldhl lUMWl 
M indicating on4» thing, whereas in point of fact in those Reports every one ox ‘W 
mme$ ^Muctod indicated something totally different. 

*^Ta8liiW^rito8:— may perhaps be allowed to take this opp<giunlty of poftfting 
out tiimt although this cliarp [of inaccuracy] is persistently brought lotwe^ th|fn)g^- 
' oat ihe whole of Dr. Walsh » aiiicle, in no case has ho boon able to indiottf^ a fyare 
* iacocreetly rendered by me.” ^ 

' X think 1 MU fully justified in saying that thiif very irrelevant obsemtiixo WOnJid ^find 
, 0 muc^ jn|||0ip!IF^pxiato place in a parody ** than in a reply.** 
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*‘rS 7 fa«ge ” landlord n^ “ average ” rents that fignte^Vna JUtose 
tpohlies^iae!, oases . ^ which so frequently . ''result 111-, eyudicm,':.,^:-,,^. 

his. ohiTalroas championship of Irish' lwridi*yd“iP», ^7 
' nafqr^y hd embarrassed by the “ vividness ” of the impression- apt ^ 
be »m^e upon the ordinary Saxon mind by the disclosure of the 
« figures officially#recorded in reference to cases of the class . in 
question. But he will find it hard to remove that impression from 
any ordinary mind, whether Celtic or Saxon, by his mere allegation 
that the impression, vivid as it may be, “ does not exactly tally with- 
the facts of the case.” 

lliat, on the contrary, it tallies with those facts with rigorous 
mathematical accuracy, is, from the nature of the case, manifest. Not 
80 the impression made by Mr. Wyn^am’s statements of average^. 
Statements of averages are, no* doubt, good and useful in their way. 
But in such a case as this, they will turn out unsafe guides if it be 
not Iwme in mind that they are based upon the things that are done 
in the green wood, as well as upon those that are done in the dry. 
If a statement of the average of the reductions is to convey- an 
accurate, as well as a vivid impression, the average takmi must be 
that of the reductions efieoted in the cases of the particular class lhat 
is in question. The average death-rate of England is an impor- 
tant item in English statistics. But it would not be a very useful 
guide as to the average death-rate of the infant, or of the aged, . 
classes of the population. So, too, a statement of the averag;e 
rate of the reductions judicially effected on the rentals of Irish land- 
lords, good, bad, and indifferent, is calculated to dbnvey anything but 
an accurate impression of the extent of the exactions levied upon their;. , 
unhap^ tenants by that class of landlords whose merciless treatment 
of theur tenantry lies at the root of so much that is diseued in the 
.social state of Ireland. . It is clear at all events that if sndS a method 
of statement is to be adopted, if the* righteous are to be -made a 
ransom. for the 'wicked, and the upright for th^ t$an^pressor,'.:the 
fact that this is being done should be kept clearly in view. 

Ndt losing sight of this point, then, we may, to some extehh 
fall ' in .^th Mr. Wyndham’s yiew by examining, at all events in the 
.first i:(Ul&ce, the Tables set forth in the Yearly Beports of the 
. rnissionv . These Tables, of necessity, deal, not with individual caks, 
w^' aggregate results. 

Each Bgport contains a number of such Tables. Of these, seven 
^>may, -in. thu investigation, be taken as of some importance. * They 
. each year, the results of the worldng of the Land Act 
cases in which rents have been fixed by any of the 
Methods of procedure established or sanctioned. the 
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Commionon. The various classes of Judicial Bents thus tabulatt^, 
are as follows ' ■ 

l. Bents fixed %7 the Sub-Commissions on a 'judicial of 

the cases ii^ Court ; *. 

n. Bents fixed by Agreements between Landlords and Tenants, 
the 'Agreements being lodged with the Commission ;« 

m. . Bents fixed by the County Courts on a judicial hearing of 
the cases in Court ; 

i ■ 

IV. Bents fixed by Agreements between Landlords and Tenopis, 
the Agreements being lodged in the County Couits ; 

V. Rents fixed by the Commission on the Reports of Valuers 
appointed upon the application of Landlords and Tenants ; 

VI. Bents fixed by Aebitration, tnid the Awards recorded in the 
Court of the Land Commission ; 

VII. Bents fixed by Arbitration, and the Awards recorded in the 
County Courts. 

It may be well to keep in view the following statement of the 
total number of cases dealt with under each of these methods, from 
the pa^ng of the Land Act in August 1881 down to the issue of 
the last published Beport of the Commission in August 1887 : — 


* I. Sub-Commission Judicial Bents . . . 84,158 

II. Bents by Agreement lodged with Commission . 84,672 

* III. County Courts Judicial Rents . . . 7,640 

lY- Rents by Agreement lodged with County Courts 6,488 

V. Valuers’ Bents 839 

VI. Bents by Arbitration Award lodged with Com- 

V,,mission 21 

VII. Bents by Arbitration Award lodged with County 

Courts 2 

^ Total . . . 188,820 


Now, beginning with the first year *of the working of ’we Acf>. 
> an^’^taking, in the first instance, the cases dealt with under the first of 
these methods of procedure, we find, at the very outset of ouir 
tigation, that the judicial proceedings of the year resulted in ' a 
pmorioally universal condemnation of the rents brou^'ht ^uto / Cootb 
for A^di^oation. 

In thiS' first year (1881-2), 11,929 cases were adjudicat^v^hpoh, 
with the loUowiog jrasult 
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’(X,) SHOwnra GjiS:^' in which Fair Benth wrse Jodi- 

aALLY FIXED BY THE SCB-'COMMISSIONS DURINa .THE YeAR 
*!^ded the 2l8T August 1882. 


— 

Plrofiocs, 

Namher of 
Cases. 

•Former Bents.* 

Judicial 

Fair Uents. 

Bata of 
Reduction. 

Ulster . , ^ 

iiiim 

JC101.088 

£78,254 

22-6 per cent. 

Leinster . 



66,291 

180 „ 

Connaught 



22,644 

207 „ 

Munst|jr . 

■BQH 

■mill 

83,967 

20-6 „ 

Ireland . 

11,929 

£316,111 

£251,158 

20*5 per cent. 


T 


The following Table shows in similar foimi the reductions effected 
by the decisions of the Sub-Commissions for the four first years of 
the working of the Act : — 


Table (IL) showing the Cases in which Fair Bents avere Judi- 
cially fixed by the Sub-Commissions dukinu the period 
OF Four Years fa'ded 21st August 1885. 


Provinee. 

Number of 
Cases. 

Former Rents. 

Judicial 

Fair Rents. 

Bate of 
Reduction. 

Ulster 

Leinster . 

Connaught 

Munster . 

33,848 

8,099 

20,076 

14,697, 

£668,080 

278,734 

228,757 

460,190 

£450.381 

229,032 

182,707 

37^,222 

207 per cent. 

17- 8 „ 

201 

18- 4 • 


.77,320 

£1,535,762 

£1,237,343 

• 

19'4 per cent. 


I hare grouped together the four first years of the wolfing of the 
Act, for a reason very obvious to all who have any knowledge, even 
in general outline, of the statistics of the Irish •Land Commission. 
(The record of the work of the Commission naturally divides itself into 
three sections. Of these, the first coincides with the period of four 
y’ears, 1881-5, hitherto considered;! the second coincides with the 
year .18.85-6 ; and the third, on which the work has how entered; 
began with the year 1886-7. 

] * It may be well to state here, once for all, that for the cbnvexiience of tabular 
^amii([enientf the shillings and pence are omitted in this and in all similar oww- The 
totals at foot of the columns, are taken (with the omission of shillings and pEcc) from 
the Tables in the Official Reports. 

;The'c]ffidal year of the Land Commission dates from the 22nd of August in one 
year to the 2l8t of August in the year following. In considering the Official Reports, 
and comparing them one with anotheri it is, of course, desirable to follow this arrange- 
mentdf theyean 
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Dorinf tJtiB first ol these periods,, as W hat^ seetii ;the./rat^^ 
redaction was safastaotially nnifonu. Daring ‘tibe third, pfrijp^, 
period also, it is fabstantially aniform; hot, as we shall B6^;:thia'Qiinr 
uniform rate pf inaction is a very difiereiit one from the Ipni^y'ihe 
percentage of reduction being now much greater. Darpig thit ’ 

' intermediate period — ^the year 1885-6, which, as the retoms clearly 
ehoi^, was a year of transition — the rate of reddiltion yaried con-* 
siderably, its general tendency being to increase, from the Imyer rate 
of the former period to the higher rate of the latter. 

The g^eral lines of this diyision may be seen from the follo't^g 
' figures: — ^ 

Table (III.) sHowmo the Average Hate of the Judicial BEOUondlir 
OF Rents for all Ireland by the Sub-Commissions in the 
VARIOUS Years of the Working* of the Land Act of 1881. 


Oiriclol Yean. 

Areroge Rate of Reduction. 

18S1-2 

20*6 per cent. 

1882-3 

19r5 „ 

1883-1 

l«-7 » 

1884-5 

181 

1st Period, 1881-5 

19*4 per cent. 

•2nd Period, 1885-6 

24’ 1 per cent. 

3rd Period (beginning) 1886-7 

2 • — 

31*3 per cent. 


From* a combination of causes, unnecessary to enumerato h^e, the 
number of cases adjudicated upon during the first years of the awning 
of the Act wmi largely in excess of tho number adjudicated upon in 
the years^hat followed. This is a point of primaiy importance to be 
kept in view in the consideration of tho general averages of results. 
Mr. Wyndham reiy naturally abstains from calling attention to the 
noteworthy distinction that separates the first priod fium the later 
ones. lie deals, in fact, with years and with priods as ho deals with* 
landlords. To use a legal phrase, though not precisely in the legal 
sense, he throws them into hotch-ptch. Keeping altogether out of 
sight the broad lines of separation that mark off the three sttecesrivo 
periods one from another, he endeavours to concentrate the atta urion 
dl Jhis readers on what he calls the “prominent and truly important^* . 
featored^hat the average redudimi efTecU'd by the decisiops of the.Sah- 
Commiaions, throughout the entire perioil of sir yeem ended August 
1887, does not exceed “ 201 per cent.” , ^ 

Now a much more truly prominent and imprtBnt fisatuse of the 
case is that which is disclosed in the following figures. X^roin these 
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ifc'will l)e se^*of how littie praoUoal importB&oe, in the pMsent 
poeitioft of affairs, ia Mr. WjrndhaiiEt’s general hotcli-poti^ arorage 
respit. 

T4BfiE (IV.) SHOWDfa THE NDMBEB OF CASES ADJUDICATED UPON BY THE 
SUB>COMMlSSIONS IN THE THBEE PeKIODS ALREApY ^PECIFIEO; 

, WITH THE A^GOREGATES OF THE PORMER RENTS AND OF fTHB 

Judicial Rents ; and the Respective Rates of Reduction. 


‘ . • Pwlod. 

Number of 
Cuei. 1 

Former Bents; 

JUdieial 

Fair Kents. 

Rate of 
Redaction. 

First Feriod, 1881-fi 
' "'tSisOttd „ 1885-6 
. Third 1886-7 

«- - 

77,320 

2,933 

3,005 

Bl, 535.762 
65,817 
76,407 

£1,237, .343 
49,918 
52,431 

19'4 pet cent. 
241 

81-8 ■ „ 

1881-7 * 

84,158 


£1,339,703 

20*1 per cent. 


To bring out still more clearly the distinction of the throe snccossiye 
periods, and the transitional character of the intermediate period leading 
from the first into the third, I add the following statement of the 
highest and lowest monthly rates of reduction during the three years, 
1884-6 (the last year of the first period), 1885-6 (the year of transi- 
tion), and 1886-7 (the first year of the current period.) 

Table (V.) show'ing the Highest and Lowest Monthly Rates of 
Reduction during the Three Years, 1884-5, 1885-6, and 1886-7. 


j^Yenr or Half-year. 

Lowest Monthly Bate of 
Beduution. 

Highest Monthly Rate of 
Reduction. 


16'6 per cent. 

i 21 *8 percent. 

1885-6 First Half-year 

16-7 

26*3 wr 

1885-6 Second Half-year 

25-9 „ 

29*6 

188G-7 

26-3 „ 

35 0 .. 


U From Mr. Wyndham’s general statement that, “ for the six years 
' Ont^g August 1887,” the percentage of reduction given by the 
Suhr^bDuhissions has been but 20'1, persons not specially acqumnted 
with^^te. &cts of the case might easily draw some’ very erroneous 
t They might, for instance, form the opinion f^t, 

ipauotion, say, of 25 per cent., sought for by the tenants on 

- A partii^ar estate, may perhaps be within the limits of moderation, 

, ' ' 

4md in all similar cases, the figures in the last line of the Table are takeft 
' issued yearly Official Report, that fdr 1S86-7. They represent the true 

totalft;of ^ various items for tlie years. Some few duplicate entries having been 

^’ 01 ^ 4 ^' bi of ~ the earlier returns, tbere is in some few cases a slight diveiveuoe 
.betvreeb t;rue to^ds thus given ana the totals arrived at by 4ho addition of the 

various columns. 
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au application for a notably larger redaction, aay, of 95 or 40 ^r cent., 
may at once be set down, almost withont inquiry, as extravagant ; and 
that a tenant evicted for non-payment of rent who bad dedared bis 
inability to pay bis rent unless at sueb a reduction is to be regarded 
as a good-for-nothing gmmblor, entitled neither to consideration hx>m 
bis landlord nor to sympathy &om the public. But such a case is 
’ seen* to stand in a very dilicrent light when the fact is made known* 
that Mr. Wyndbam's average of 20'1 per cent, is based, in very great 
measure, upon a state of things which, so far as regards any practical 
bearing that it could bare upon any case now occurring in lleland, 
might as well have existed in the ancient days of the Brehon code. 

It is for this reason that I have deemed it important to set forth, 
in the clearest possible light, the brood lino of distinction that 
separates the period commencing with the year 189G-7 from those 
that preceded it. * * 

I now subjoin a Table, showing in detail the rates of reduction for 
the year 1886-7 — 


Table (VI.) showing the Cases in which Pair Bents were Judicially 

FIXED BY THE SrB-CoM.MI.SSION.S DCKING THE YeAR ENDED 21 ST 

August, 1887. 


Province. 

N timber of 
cases. 

Ponner Rents. 

Judicial 

Fair Kents. 

Rata of 
Baduclhm, 

1 

Ulster 

I^einster , 

Connaught 

Munster . 

# 

9a3 

894 

1,289 
* 739 

£12,430 

2(5, .321 
17,189 
20,460 

£9.51.3 

17,181 

10,958 

14,778 

28 5 x>er centa 
34 7 

36 2 „ 

27 7 „ 

rif'- 

IBJBLAKO . 

3,903 

76,407 

^52,431 

T 

31 ‘3 per cent. 


The ofBcial returns furthermore show that in fourteen counties the 
average rate of reduction for the year was over 30 per cent, and that 
in two out of the four prooinees of Ireland it was over 34 per cent. 
The following are the exact figures of the average rate of reduction ine 
each case : — 


. In Kilkenny , . 38*4 'per cent. 

„ Kingfik County . 38'6 „ 

„ Longford . . 40'.3 „ 

„ Ijouth . . 368 „ 

„ Queen’s County . 85 3 „ 

„ Wicklow . . 87-2 „ 

„ Mayo . . . :u 9 „ 

Fbqvibcs or Leinstub, 34 7 per cent 


In Galway . 
„ I^itrim 
„ Kowommou 
„ Hligo . 

„ Kerry. 

„ Waterford . 


. .37*2 poitent 
. 89-8 „ 

. 861 „ 

. a4-7 •„ 

. 81-4 't 

. 32-6 „ 


ti Cftrlo^iT 9 

PauviNcx or CoNNAi;tf>tT,89'8 pin cent. 


1 may here observe that Mr. Davitt, in the portion of his pstier ifi 
which h» gives prominence to a nnmbel of individual cases in which 
large rediietioii8t*^were judicially effected, seems to me by no means tb 
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hare done justice tS^^^.overwlielining strength of the case disclosed, 
hy.the. Officiid Betums, 'With characteristic straighfoeffa^ness he 
^tei in hi^ Paper that the individnal cases so put forward- b 7 him 
haye been specially chosen as “ some of the worst cases ” of excessive 
renting that have recently come under public notice in the Irish press, 
and that he quotes them with a view of showing “ to what extremes Irish 
^landlords go,” Now, in truth, very many of those coses, notable as 
the reductions undoubtedly are, cannot be looked upon as types of the 
extreme class. Amongst about sixty of them, for instance, which Mr. 
Davitb sets forth with most special prominence are the following : — 


' Former 
Rent. 

Jiidic'ial 
Fair Rent. 

Rate of 
Reduction. 

Caee. 

Former 

Rent. 

Judicial 
Fair Rent. 

Rate of , 
Redaction. 

1 

1 i jeso 10 

0 

£22 

0 

0 

27-0 p. cent*. 

; 8 

£24 

0 

0 

£15 15 

0 

,^'4 p. cent. 

2 

32 7 

0 

22 

0 

0 

320 ,? 

• 9 

17 

4 

0 

11 5 

0 

34-6 ,i 

3 

243 18 

0 

168 

0 

0 

320 „ 

■: 10 1 

14 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

35?7 

4 

87 7 

2 

25 

5 

0 

32-4 „ 

■ 1 

51 

15 

0 

32 0 

0 

38-2 „ 

3 

89 0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

326 „ ; 

: 12 i 

41 

15 

0 

23 15 

0 

38*3 „ 

0 

9 0 

0 1 

6 

0 

0 

33-3 „ 1 

1 13 i 

30 

0 

0' 

18 0 

0 

40«» „ 

7 

17 5 10 

11 

10 

0 

33-5 „ 1 

1 14 ! 

60 

0 

0 

36 0 

0 

400 


' How far such cases are from really illustrating the “ excesses ” dis- 
closed by the Official Returns may be seen from a comparison of the 
following columns of figures. The first column sets forth the reduc- 
.< tions effected in a number of Mr. Davitt’s specially selected cases ; 
the second, the average ralea of redvetion for 14 Irish- counties for the 
year 1886-7. 


Case 1, . reduction 27*9 per cent. 

1 Co. 

Kerry, average rite of reduction, 31*4'' 

i» 2, ,1 

:i2 0 

11 

( 

Mayo 

II 

II 

II 

319 

If If 

320 

11 

[ 

Waterford 

II 

11 

• 

II 

32-6 

It ' It 

32-4 

• 1* 

II 

Sligo 

II 

II 

II 

34*7 

T» >» 

32-6 

If 

1 ff 

Queen’s Co. 

II 

,» 

II 

35*3 

*1 ■ fy 

33-3 

II 

1 11 

Louth 

II 

II 

** m 

35*8 

II 7, „ 

33*5 

II 

1 

Koscommon 

II 

II 

It. 

361 

'll 9i . II 

34*4 

II 

1 *’ 

Galway 

II 

II 

ti 

37-2 

II ^1 II 

84*6 

II 

1 I* 

Wicklow 

II 

II 

II 

37*2 

1.10, 

85*7 

II 


Kilkenny 

ii^ 

»i 

fl 

38*4 

II H| II 

11 12| I* 

38-2 

II 

King’s Co. 

II 

•»i 

II ' 

38-3 

38'3 

It 

i 

Leitrim 

II 

II 

II 

39 3 

w II 13*‘ . If 

40*0 

II 

i I* 

Carlow 

II 

II 


401 

II 14* 1* II 

40*0 

11 

i It 

Longford 

II . 

II 

»» 

40*3 


t. Th^ tq[>ecial favour in winch statements of averages, as compared 
with Che statement of the facts of individnal cases, are held by Mr. 
Wyncbm must be singulajiy disinterested if it be not disturbed by 
Ihe inip^on of these lists. 

■ vBht tiow, paving so fully investigated the results of the general 
(ifCrkiAg of . the Land Act, it' seems advisable to make at least some 
;^e|en($ to the light that is«thrown upon the present position of the 
J|riah.La^. Question by the redactions judicially effected iodndividaal 
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eases. For it may not be idtogetber useless t^fiepeat tbe rem(^ 
already inad^ that it is not abstract “ average latidlords or tenants, 
bat living individnal reprosentativeB of these classes, >vhose <oases 
vans before the pablio in those instances of the tyrannictd ^cercise 
of landlord “ rights,” by which the peace of Ireland is peziodie^Uy 
distnrbed. 

Bat here, a practical difficulty arises. How is this pmt to be 
illnstrated from the Official Betams ? The number of cases in whidi * 
rents have been judicially fixed by the Sub-Commissions within the 
six years covered by the yearly reports of the Land Commission is no 
less than 8i,158. Now Mr. Wyndham is unwilling, and, to a certain 
extent, reasonably unwilling, to attach much importance to ** selected 
cases,” or to “ single facta ” culled with care from so “ vast a field.” 
Yet, on the other hand, it is impossible within the limits of even an 
nnusually long article in this BEVi£\r to bring forward in evidenco 
individoal cases by tj^e thousand, or even by the hundred. I know of 
only two ways of meeting the difficulty. One method {s to take one 
of the monthly returns for some county, and to show how large a number 
of cases of reduction at the rate of 30, 35, 40, 45, and even 50 per cent, 
may be found in it within a very short compass. The other method 
would be to take the case of some individnal landlord, and to show in* 
how many cases his rents have been judicially cut down in the same 
notable degree. This latter course, however, is not very fully practicable, 
owing to the absence of an official index of names which would make* 
it possible to trace the decisions given in reference to any one land- 
lord, through the thousands of pages which the ll<'tumB of the Com- 
miSsioil now fill, l^et it is possible, at all events in some degree, to 
apply this test also. 

first, then, as to the decisions regarding a given locality. To 
avoid all danger of being influenced in the selection of a test-case by 
any anticipation as to probable results, I take, at random, the latest 
issued Official Return — the return for June 1888, issued within the 
last few weeks. The decisions of the Rub-Commissions set forth in 
it are arraeged in various sections. Again, for the same reason, I 
take the last of these. It happens to be that which gives the 
dedsions in the cases of leaseholders. The number of such dednota 
given throughout Ireland daring tho month was 259. Of thiise, 
127, practically one-half of the entire number, were given iit the • 
Oonuiy of Cork. I take, then, the rents dealt with in thebli 127*, > 
doojhltns, as fair samples of the rents which at present avo in Isn^ 
Sttlvdand except in so far as the tenants may have||’SttOP8ed6^i^/ 
bavhig their rents judicially reduced. ' " '■ 

Now, of the 127 rents brought into Court, oufy one vm Uk , 

stoflid os renti” and of the redactions judioMiy' hi ' 
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th6'^i^xQabmg l26,^ was tiiie ted^tion per ee'el.y 

azid W^^ 13 was 20 jpar 

Ttfe loUdw^g' list shows in how notable a degree the 120 rentk 
qudstddityiB^ in excess of & ^^.fair rent|’ according to the preseiit 
standard of the Coarts :— 

In 113 cases, the rents were reduced by 20 per cent, or more ; 

, . 99 97 7f 99 99 00 9f 9> 

99 ^0 99 99 99 19 ^0 ,, 5j 

The reductions in these 40 cases were as follows : — 


Com, 

* Former 
Bent. 

Jodielal 
Fair Bent. 


£ 

s. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

20 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

2 

20 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

45 

0 

u 

27 

0 

0 

4 

18 

10 

0 

11 

0 

0 

5 

56 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

6 

85 

17 

10 

50 

10 

0 

7 

112 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

8 

83 

ift 

0 

4« 

10 

0 

9 

26 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

10 

20 

0 

0 

11 

10 

0 

11 

135 

0 

0 

77 

10 

0 

12 

63 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

13 

44 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

14 

74 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

15 

30 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

16 

60 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

17 

53 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

18 

42 

10 

0 

24 

0 

0 

19 

16 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

20 

20 

0 

0 

11 

5 

0 


Rate of 

Case. 

Former 

Beduotion. 

Bent. 





£ 

s. 

d. 

40-0 1 >. cent. 

'21 

45 

0 

0 

40*0 

** • 

22 

95 

0 

0 

40 0 

f* 

23 

51 

0 

0 

40-5 

»* 

24 

54 

0 

0 

41*1 


25 

18 

0 

0 

412 

n 

26 

118 

0 

0 

41*9 

.. 

27 

36 19 10 

42*1 

f> 

28 

80 

0 

0 

42*.3 


29 

45 

0 

0 

42-n 

»• 

30 

40 

0 

0 

42 6 

If 

31 

34 

10 

0 

42*9 

f» 

32 

28 

0 

0 

43*2 

»♦ 

33 

35 

0 

0 

432 


31 

145 

0 

0 

43 3 

If 

35 

130 

5 

6 

43*3 

!• 

36 

40 

0 

0 

4t*4 

If 

37 

28 

0 

0 

43*6 

•* 

i 38 

40 

8 

0 

43*7 

»» 

1 39 

48 

16 

6 

43*7 

•» 

1 

' 40 

1 

70 

0 

0 


Jndicial 

Rato of 

Fair Rent 

Seduction. 

£ «. 

d. 



25 5 

0 

43*9 p. cent. 

53 0 

0 

44*2 

If 

30 0 

0 

44*4 


30 0 

0 

44*4 


10 0 

0 

44*4 

11 

65 10 

0 

44*5 

ft 

2() 10 

0 

44 6 


44 0 

0 

46*0 

ff 

24 10 

0 

45*6 


21 10 

0 

46*2 

tf 

18 10 

0 

46*4 

f* 

15 0 

0 

46*4 


18 10 

0 

47*1 

•* 

75 0 

0 

48.3 

ff 

65 10 

0 

49*7 

t» 

20 0 

0 

50 0 

tf 

14 0 

0 

, 50 0 

•f 

20 0 

0 ; 

.■*0 5 

ft 

21 U 

0 

57 0 

It 

24 0 


' 65 7 

• If § 

<1 

1 

1 




I now' pass to the applicalion of the other t(‘Rt, the decisions 
judicially given in reduction of the rents of some individual landlord.. 
Seriously as I am hampei'cd in this case by the difficulty iwntioued 
on the preceding pago, the rapid general inspection tliat I have been 
able to make of the Official Ucturns has not been altogether fruitless. 

The, following reductions, then, have been made on the estate of a 
landlord whose name I forbear from mentioning * 1 will o^ijiiy say of 

him that he is not by any means regarded as an excex^tionally exact- 
ing landlord. As things gOf it would not, I dare say, .cause much 

« In hjis last Paper, Mr. Wyndham seems inclined to object on the sooro of taste ** 
to the l^oductiou of the names of individual landlords into a statement oi the 
jadicial rsdnotions of rent in Ireland. This, no doubt, is a display of very proper 
feelinff on his part. For my part I am unwilling to deny that there is something to 
be said in*!fitiwar of the view that it expresses. But, as regards the public at huge, I 
thoitld«be sui^sed to find Hr. Wyndham’s view very generally Sequiwod in. It 
woiild at all eveii& be futile to expect that his apt^l to the restraining mfluenoe of 
good taste wBl be received with the same cordial concurrence that it would un* 
d^btedJ^ evoke If any such refined sentiment could be regarded as influencing in any 
snbstailW degreo the dealings of the landlords in question towards the bumble 
popiaats whom the law in its unbending i%our from time to time abandons as Tictima 
to their eacaotions. 
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snrprise if hu nttttie were publicly known to be, as I happen' to hare 
86^ it, appended tp% certain document of de^ly religions tone, wMch 
concludes with a fervent prayer for the promotion of the incieim of 
charity, and the restoration in Ireland of \ Peace and good will amongst 
men.’ ” A complete list of the reductions ordered by the Courts in 
the rentals of many landlords whose signatures are attached to the 
document to which I refer, would furnish materials for an interesting, 
essay on the wide interval that separates theory from practice. 

The following may be taken as a fair sample of the rents exacted 
. on the estate of this landlord. Here, as throughout this Papef gene- 
rally, it is to be remembered that the facts to which I call attention 
are not “ single facts,” “culled with care ” from any “ vast field.” I 
take them simply as I find them in the Official Return — a set of eleven 
cases, the decisions in which are published consecutively in one of the 
monthly returns of the year 1886-7. I transerihe the whde set of entries 
as they stand in the Return, omitting none of them. They are as 
follows : — 


‘ate. 

Former 

Bent. 

Judicial 

Fair Bent. 

Rato of 
Reduction. 

Bicesa»of Former tait 
over 

Judicial Fair Rent. 

1 

il s. tL 

10 0 0 

£ *. </. 

6 13 0 

33 6 per cent. 

.50*4 per cent. 

2 

11 .0 5 

7 0 0 

37-9 „ 

610 „ 

n 

6 11 lU 

4 0 0 

39 3 

64-7 

4 

r> 9 5 

3 0 0 

45-2 

82*5 

5 

0 11 0 

3 10 0 

46:8 „ 

88-0 

6 

12 9 7 

6 0 0 

51-9 

103*7 

7 

10 12 8 

5 0 0 

530 

112-8 

8 

0 17 7 

4 n 0 

57*0 

132»> 

9 

7 2 7 

3 0 0 

t 57*9 

137*0 

10 

. 7 2 <7 

3 0 0 

1 62-3 ^ „ 

137*6 

11 

2 13 0 

1 0 0 i 

166*2 


So far for the Sub-Commissions. It has been mentioned on a pre- 
ceding page that, in addition to the 84,158 cases in which fair rents 
were -judicially fixed in those tribunals, 7640 others have been adjn- 
cated upon, in the County Courts. 

The results in these cases are set forth in the following Table : — 

Table (VII.) showiko the Cases id which Fair Bents were jupi- 

CTALLY FIXED BY THE COUKTY CoURT JcDOES Dl’BIKO THB’ SiX 

Years ended 21st Ad«ust 1887. 


Year. 

Number of Caaee. 

Former Rente. 

Judicial Fair Sente. 


. . . 

1,455 

£22, m 

£17,676 

[^3 

--j* ; 

1,686 

3,246 

26,831 

47,616 

20.135 

38,073 


720 


9,778 

#5 •' 

\ . . 

234 

5, 684 

4,323 

1886-7 , . . 

318 

6,859 

_ . . i 

4,931 


1881-7 . 

7,640 1 

£110,568 

£08,143 

'.si'Bpwf'teuk ' 
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' 'r ' 

ijihe following is a'Btat^ent of tlie percentage of tliie redaction in 
the^nggregate of. cases jadidally deid%^th in the siz years, wheUier 
by tiie Sab^onumsBions or in the Cotinly Coarts ' 

- ^iibtBl redaction, 20'5 p.c. 1884-5, Total redaction, 18*2 px. 

1882-2, „ . 19-6 „ 1886-6, „ 24*0 „ 

. 1883-4, „ 18-9 „ 1886-7, „ 31*1 „ 

At thia point, I should be quite prepared to hear of a difiSculty 
'being raised by some one who has had the patience to make his way 
though the long array of lists of figures so far set forth. If such 
substantial reductions aire being given by the Land Courts, what 
grievance in the matter, it may be asked, have Irish tenants to com- 
plain of ? If their rents in any oases are really excessive, why do 
they not apply to the Courts for a reduction, instead of grumbling 
about what they have to pay, or combining in so many ways, lawful oe 
unlawful, to evade their legal obligations ? * " 

Criticism such as this, based upon a fimdamental misconception ctf 
the pr^nt position of the great majorily of Irish tenants, may very 
frequently be heard. That it is based upon a misconception may be 
shown by a brief statement of two important points. In the first 
^lace, suWantial as many of the redactions are, it hi by no means 
dear that in very many instances they do not fall far short of the 
reqairements of the case. Secondly, there are many 'thousands of 
tenants in Ireland to whom, as a matter of fact, if not as a matter of 
law, access to the Courts is impossiMe. Beserving for a subsequent 
page some comments illustrating the former of these points, I may 
set forth the latter as follow^'; — * 

1'. As is known to every lawyer, there are not a few Classes of 
tenants excluded in express terms by the Land Act of 1881 from the 
right of having their rents adjudicated upon in Court. Tljjs is not a 
mere 'Speculative point. For from it. I may mention, for instance, 
that tile practical Wdship of it was recently made evident in a case 
in the county of Wicklow. In the case to whicb I refer, the tenant 
had some years ago endeavoured to have his rent — ^unquestionably an 
es^orbitant one — brought into Court for the fixing of .a judicial rent. 
He w%found, technically, to belong to one of the excluded classes. The 
Court, then, could not even 'hear his case. Left defenceless by the law, 
he sfafiggled on, endeavouring, as best he could, to meet the exactions 
of a fwr4.. landlord. The straggle at length became hopeless; Within 
the laist months he has been evicted — ^the landlord having sacceeded 
in obtaiiiimgtthe object of his desire, the possession of the land for his 
own QM. •' ^liis case is a type of hundreds, possibly of thousands. 

2. A. difficulty of another, kind existij in reference to many ca^s 
that He Within the compass of .the rent-fixing clauses of the Land Act. 
“Of these, 77,820 were dealt with in the Courts of the Sub-Commis- . 

.VOIh UV 3 E 
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I ; ^iniB daring the fbor' firtt jrfeara of the working of the Act.' 

other cases, within thei'8aai6'{>^od,'Bettlemonts, eaphemiatainUir .lie^lDtim 
' ** agrewents firing &ir Tents, ‘were entered into bjetWe^' Ihodlords 
and tenants, ahd xriified by the authority of the Land Oonurisfioon. ' 
In 13,974 other cases, rents were fixed under some of the other methods 
of procedoxe established by the Commission, or sanctumed it. !I!hns, 
in 169,379 oases in all, “ fair rents ” had been fixed, under the anthf^ 
rity <>f''ihe Land Act, previous to the close of the official year 1884^. 
Now those rents were fixed for fifteen years. In other words, firom 
the 22nd of August 1885 the Courts were absolutely closed, anS 'rill 
. remain closed for years to come, against 1 69,379 tenants. 

This number was brought up to 176,927, before the close of the 
next official year, in August 1886. 

The disastrous efiect of this exclusion upon the 176,000 tenants 
whdse rents had been fixed for fifteen years may be seen fiom a 
^ glance at the official figures. It is necessary only to compare the 
rate of reduction on which the Courts had acted daring the earlier 
period, with that which they adopted in 1886. The d^erence 
between the two is shown in some degree by the figures alnrad7 ^et 
forth in Table III. 

Average ral^ of the Jndidal Reductions of * 

‘ * Rents for all Ireland by the Sub-Com- 
* missions, in the four years 1881-5 . 19'4 per cent. 

Average rate of the Jndidal Reductions in 

the year 1886-7 . * . . . 31*3 per cent. 

in order to bring out the full extent of the difference between 
‘ the former reductions and those subsequently made, a farther point 
has to be takmi into account. Did the rents that were brought into 
Court in years 1881-5 represent the same standard of rent, or, in 
other wor£, did they stand in the same proportion to the true hstting 
value of the land, as those that were subsequently brought into’dourt, 
in 1886-7? 

Fortunately a standard of comparison exists by which this poinh' 

' can be tested, at least with substantial accuracy. This standari is 
. fiunished by the Public Valuation of the various holdings th]^ugh- 
. ont Ireland, known as “Griffith’s,” or'the “Tenement” ' 

against possible misconception 1 should perhaps espjrin 
'rib^.I do i)ot being forward this Vhlnation as in itself inditing , 
Iriring value of the holdings. So far as regaids : 

it is a matter of indifference whether the fai| 
tobi^im^ at the Valuation, or above it, or below it.^ 

Vliua^^ notat all as representing the absolute value of t]m ; 

but as Xu^oiriung a standard, at least *an approxunately ^aohhndiri'V' 
one, of ijiifSX'.Tdatvot value. To this extent, at all 4 
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availaUd, For it made, as Sir Hicliatd Griffith himseHf attests, 
with the ol^ect of procuring a uniform lam of atsetme^ the 
Poor*lja^ and other taxes. Furthennore, 1 would observe thib I by 
nq means prese this point to the length of citing the Vdnatii^ as 
a stAmard of the comparative value of any two indioUlnal hoUliags. 
We are now, it mast be remembered, not dealing with nnits, bat with 
.hundreds and with thousands. Again, I am fully aware that the 
Valuation is not in fact, as, in theory, it is supposed to be, uniffintf 
in its assessment of even the comparative value of land ht different 
fnid nidely dietarU parts of tlie tomtry — as between the land in 
UlsflCr, for instance, and tho land in Munster. I do not pmixHse 
nsing it for any such comparison. What I say about it is this : — 
Let ns take any larye nuniber of Mdings, say 2000 or 3000, af 
random, out of all Ireland. Let us then take, in the same way, a 
number of others — as many, or more. We are manifestly jnstiiled in 
assuming tliat as let wren any ttm gveh sets of tases, tho aggregate 
amoimt of the Yahtation stands in substantially the same relation 
to the aggregate (mo value of tho land. To this extent, at least, 
the Valdhtion is applicable as a standard of comparison. And it is 
only to this extent that J shall nse it hero. 

, Now, tested by this standard, the rents brought Court in 
the first years of the working of the Land Act may at once be seen to 
have been assessed on a higher scale than those that have been brought 
into Court in tho sabs('qoeut years. Tlxis is made evident by the 
following table, wliich shows, for each year, the ratio of the aggregate 
amount of the former rent to that of the. Valuation, of the holdii^s 
dealt with. This table shows also the rate of red 4 Ciion for each year, 
and the ratio of the aggregate amount of the rcduceil “ fair rents ” to 
the amount of the Valuation. 

Table (VIIT.) showixcj the Tenemext Valuation; the ’Former 
A sn Judicial Rents; the Yearly Rate, of Reduction; and 
THE Ratio of the Pokjier and Judicial Rents to the 
• Valuation, in the Cases dealt with by the 'Sub-Commissions. 


,v 

^ftaemeoA 

\ 

Former 

jfte&ii. 

1 

Ja^eial 
Fair oenfR. 

Balioofthe 
Former 
Rent to the 
Valuation.* 

Rate of 
BedoctioD* 

SMtoefths 
luMSallUr 
Rsnttoihe . 
VshisUM.* 

. ' 

■imA'l 

fc,641 ■ i 

1 I 

A8.1B.111 
6^09 
4^183 
m,297 . 
00,817 
76,407 

£251,158 
601,098 
380,013 
104, 1«W 
, 40,918 
52,431 

140*8 

1361 

134*3 

1309 

131*4 

124-3 

« 

20-5 per cent. 
19-5 „ 

18'7 

18.1 „ 

24-1 „ 

31-3 „ 

m-8 

109*6 

1091 

107*2 

99-6 

85*2 


-f - Taking the Valai^on as the standard, at 100. 

. Se2 
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The ratio^ then, of th^ judicial rents that ha^lbeen fixed in 1881-2 
to those that were not fixed until 1886-7 was that of 111*8 to 86*2. 
an cjs&em of 31*2 jpe?* m\Jt. Ih other words, in this latter *yea?*, the 
tenants who had had the ilMuck to have recourse to the Land Courts 
when those tribunals were fitst opened found themselves burthened 
with judicial rents 31*2 jjcr emt. iw pjcccrr of those that were then being 
fixed for their neighbours who had had the patience to wait, and ★hos^ 
(uroqpistances had made it possible for them to do so. 

For the 176,000 tenants whoso rents had been judicially fixed on 
the higher scales of 1881-2 and the three following years, furiiier re- 
course to the Courts was, of course, impossible. A remedy folf^this 
state of things was subsecpiently provided by Parliament, but not until 
^00 late to be of effective use in saving tin' country from a state 
of fennent not far removed from social disorganization. The remedj 
not only came too lat(\ It was, as we shall see, a miserably in- 
adequate remedy when it came. ^ 

3. Another barrier, possibly of still wider reach in excluding the 
tenants from the protection of the Courts, has been raised by the 
accumulation, absolutely unavoidable in thousands of cases, of ahvars 
of rent. 

With singular inconsistency, the Land Act of 1881, whilst establisli- 
ing a tribunal with authority to cut down excessive rents, made no 
provision for lightening the burthen of accumulated arrears. Under 
this statute, a tenant who for years had found himself unable to cope 
with the difficulties of an exorbitant rent might bring his case into 
Court. It might be found that the rent was enormously in excess of 
affair rent — in exf^ress of it, possibly, by 100, 200, or, as sometimes 
was the case, by 300 per cent. An equitable reduction might bo 
effected by the Court. But as to the arrears that had resulted from 
the excessiveness of this exorbitant rent in the past, the Courts had 
no juri^iction to reduce Ihem by one farthing. 

In some cases, landlords whose rents had been seriously cut down 
by the Courts proceeded forthwith to bring the judicial decisions to 
naught, and to wreak vengeance upon the foolhardy tenants who had 
made the daring venture of endeavouring by process of law to check 
the confiscation of possibly the last remnant of their pioperty^^ their 
little holdings. This, unhappily, the law left it fully open to a limd-^ 
Ittrd to do. The power of eviction for the unpaid arrears of. the very 
rent that had been reduced in Court i*emamed in the landlord^ 
and, unfortunately, in not a few cases, it was a jpower oxerq^ witjxr 
out taer( 7 « ^ 

' To a tenant heavily encumbered with arrears, the legal right of 
access to a Court for the fixing of a fair rent was, in this state of tbo 
law, nothing better than a mocker>\ A decision of the Couiit,^^cct- 
ing oven a notable reduction of hit rent, could be of nps avail* .to 
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protect him ikom rain, if the landlord chose to 4>st>rdii«‘ the power of 
That dednon, indeed, might itself become the occancm of 
his rum, saggesting to a heartless landlord the exerci&e of that for> 
midebli^ power as the one means by which the decision of the Court 
mi^^ be frustrated. The mere ^apprehension of hadi a result->'^ 
say nothing of the threats, open or implied, at times resorted to in 
the shAro practice of the rent office — ^woold, as a rule, be quite 
sufficient to keep the tenant from entering the Court, the doors of 
which, in theo^^, were freely open to him. 

In fB82 an Arrears Acttwas passed which affi}rded a temporary 
relief But after three or four years, the difficulty again gained 
ground. In 1886, it brought the landlords and the Executive face to 
face mth an agitation, the moat formidable perhaps that bad ever yet 
been aet on foot in Ireland. 

The notable increase in the rate of the jndicml reduction of rents, 
first partially introduced in 1885-6, and generally adopted by the 
Gonits in 1 886-7, took place in consequence of a depression, amount- 
ing almost to a niinous collapse, Uphicli had come upon the ffirming 
interest in Ireland in 1885. The artificial system of land-tenoie 
created by the Act of 1881 then hopelessly broke down. In the 
Autumn Session of 1 886, Mr. i*amell endeavoured by temporary 
amending statute to meet the emergency and to save the country 
from the crisis of suffering and of social confusion that was so 
nituiifestly impending. His Bill was opposed by the Ministry, and, 
as a matter of course, rejected by the Honse of Commons. No 
other remedy was proposed by those who took upon themselves the 
responsibility of rejecting tliat proposed by the Iri^i leader. Parlia- 
ment was prorogued for the winter. 'I'hen tlie tenants, .demed 
protection by Parliament, fell back upon the primitive law of self- 
defence, and within a month the agitation which culminate^ in the 
Plan of Cam]migu had begun to rim its courbc in Ireland. 

Meanwhile, the agricultaral crisis had gone on, deepening and 
widening. All over the country, the rents were in arrear — ^not mexdy 
the n<m-judicial or imrednced rents, but even the judicLil rents, that 
is to say, those of them that had been fixed in Court during the 
first yean of the working of the Act of 1881. In thousands of cases, 
it was, in fact, impossible to pay the rents, judicial or uon-judicial. 

In the spring of 1887, a Royal Commission, ^hich had been 
eppointisd ft few m<mtbs before to inquire into the facts of the case, 
preseM^ its Report. The gravity of the crisis could no longer be 
denim or ignored. The Report of th% Commission neither denied 
kmr ignored it, but told the truth, or a port of the truth, as follows : — 

f 

'''^ThefMl in agricultural prices in 1885 and 1880 has foi'ced upon the 
Sab-Commnniniiacs and Court Yaluers the necessity of a further reduction 
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in fixing rente than wee mitde on those dealt with, in the four preceding 
jearb, . ^ * 

** Although it is most undesiinble to disturb un arrangement whicb waa 
understood to be a permanent settlement [!], we cannot put aside tk» fruiting 
neeemtiesqf the Irish tSlage farumrs^ many of whom have lost nnmh rf 
their means, and aio besides much indebted to banks, local mmrohante^ wd 
other creditors. 

** The fall in the price of produce of all kinds, and in all parts of the- 
cotintiy, has much impaired the abUity of the farmers to pay thstfiH renU ' 
And thi^ following on a general restiiction of ci'edit by the Imnks and other 
loners of money, hdb very^ greatly increased their fnancial diffitrtdtiss. 

sudden fall in prices during the last two yeui's 118H5 aiid«iL886X 
WiM intensified in its effect by a gradual detenorution which had been 
on in the quality and produce of the soil^ both tillage and grass, dun2% a 
series of years 

During this period mue^ of the teneMs* ca2ntal^ in Ireland, as in othei* 
parts of ^e United Kingdom, hud disapjieureth The cost of culiivaiwn, 
compared with that of an Ctirller perio<^ had also greatly increased^ The 
land has in consequence been much drawn upon and reduced in condition 
by the increasing exigencies of the tenants^ and has thereby bi ought poorer 
crops^ ioith consequent scarcity of mmey. 

“ All classes are suffering from the dff$ctive produce of the sod over a period 
of years, a state of things much aggra rated hy the sudden fall of jn'ioes in tlie 
last two 


The Oonmiission went on to recoiiimeiid a rt‘diiction of the judicial 
rents that had been fixed previously fo 188G, implying by the terms 
of the recommendation that the reduc^on, to be eflective, should be 
made in accordance with the increased scale of reduction that bad 
then been adopted by the Courts of the Land Commission. 

Kventually, towards the end of the Session of 1887, the Miiiistiy 
introduced and carried through Farlioment a measure for the relief of 
the tenants, then ruinously overweighted by the pressure of the judicial 
rents. *But this measure was vitiated by ti\o fatal flaws, rendering it, 
in thousands of cases, practically useless. 

« It wa8^ in the first place, based upon a misleading principle, the 
operatidn of wliich left no iiossibility that the reductions effected under 
it could be at all adequate to the requirements of the case. And 
secondly — a far mere serious defect — it repeated one of the funda- 
mental mistakes of the L^ind Act of 1881, in making no provision for 
reducing the burthen of arrears. 

Hirst, as to its fundamental principle! This was, that for a limited 
number of years the judicial rents should voiy in proportion tp the* 
ehan^ in the prices of the chief items of agricultural procesfl^* ^ho* 
Inadequacy of such a provision is manifest. In the first placp, pricea 
alttme are to be looked to. No account, then, is to be takmi^.s5ny 
fdBing off in the quantity ofHhe jn^oduce of the land, Sb thi^^ln* 
event of a partial or total failure of any crop, the tenant mxik twsaaixk 
liable tS'ltlite same amount of rent as ifvthe crops had been 

* ** lUpart of the (Gowpci) ConunhMon,” pamgiaphfl 34, $3, la, 
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in luxQsio^ *abmdia&oe« StiH more 06iicms for the tenantai is tlio 
fproH|pct ihtit, in the event of a general failure, or of anything 
approaching a genetol failure^ of oerMin oropa throughout the country 
» — with the natuwJ result of such a &ilnre, a rise w prices — ^the 
inasWoh as* they are to vary in strict proportion to the prices, will 
not be lowered, but raised^ and raised in all probability to a notable 
• extent,' Again, no account whatever is to be taken of the fact that, 
whilst prices have notably declined, no corresponding change has 
taken place %n the cost of jyroductwn^ so that a falling off by any 
giveif percentage in the prices of agricultural produce necessarily 
invltlves a redaction by a mUihly higher peiiicntage in the margin of 
profit^ out of which the agricultural rent is to be paid. On this score 
also, then, apart from every oth^r ground of objection, a redaction of 
rent merely in proportion to the falling off in prices is demonstrably 
inadequate to meet the requireihents of the case.* 

But even if the reduction to be made in the 'rent were fully 
adequate, the provision would still be of almost no avail in the actual 
circumstanceH of the case. A satisfactory settlement of the difficulty 
of the arrears, on the basis of an equitable reduction of the burthen* 
wes^ manifestly, the first requisite of a useful measure of relief. But 
the measure of relit^f passed by Parliament on the recommendation 
of the Muiistiy made no provision whatever for the redilfetion of this 
burthen. 

The omission was inexplicable as well as inexcusable in view of the 
fact that, only a year before, an Act*for the relief of the tenants of the 
smaller class of holdings in Scotland had made ample provision for the 
redutMfon of arrears. % 

Tlie operation of the Scotch Act is shown in the following figures 
from the Repori of the “ Crofters’ Oommisbiou” for 188C-7 : — 


Number of Holdings dealt with 

1?767 

Former Hent of these Holdings 

. £12,4S7 

Amount of Reduction 

. £3,840 

Pjsrchttaoe ok RKin’cnoN ok Kkat 

80-S 

Arrears due . . . . « 

. £28,538 

Arrears cancelled 

. £14,41£ 

PBBCEMTA<it£ OK ArKEARS CA^CFXLEl) 

ei*8t 


^ e^ll^^pgprespondingp however, was insert^ Irish Act 

of and the repeated efforts that have since been made in Parlia- 

Boasldemtions stiininaxixed in this jianigraph were Incidly and forcibly nrfiped 
many membfni during the progiess of the MinisteTLil mcasuFO through FaiUament, 
Thair teMUits of the shortoomlngs oi the hcbeme have been fully boride out by the 
^ roduotions efleotcd under it since it passed into law. 

^ t observed that the arrears ha\c beenieducod by a much larger percenti^ 

thMi tSwigiwited on the rents. * 

this tafami^Mtly equitable. When a rent annually payable remains unpaid for a 
numhet it booomes, especially for the poorer clash oC tenants, inereasingly 
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ment by Irish members and others to obtain the amendment of the Act in 
this respect, have resulted only in the addition of So many new ites^ to « 
the catalogue, already too long, of refusals by the Imperial Plarliament to 
deal with Ireland in the spirit of even-handed justice. In no other 
case, perhaps, was this denial of justice so clearly indefensible. 
NotUng more was asked for than what had already been granted to 
Scotland, nothing more than a simple amendment of the law, which 
would remove from it the inconsistency of granting to a tenant, or 
of enabling him to obtain in Court, a reduction of an excessive rent, 
but at the same time abandoning him to the mercy of a poSnbly 
merciless landlord, who may evict him for the non-payment in fulf*of 
the arrears of that very rent irhkh the Coat f lun Jvd it tally rat dovM^ 
or which Parliament has ordeml to be cut down, a^i tjctcmref 


Tlie figures uliich 1 have now ([ubted from the \arious Official 
Returns are not merely of speculative interest. Thoj indicate a way, 
both easy and effective, at least as I regard it, of removing by legisla- 
tion one of the most perilous elements of Irish discontent. 

I speak now only of the Land Question, and of it only under one 
aspect — the steps to be taken for the protection of the ttmants against 
eviction for the non-payment of excessive irnits, or of the arrears of 
such rents. This, for the moment, is the essence of the Irish Land 
Question. The abolition of the present artificial syst(‘m of ‘‘dual 
ownership ” by a comprehensive measure of Purchase, is, by the con- 
sent of all parties in the State, the ultimate goal to bo aimed at in 
the reform of the Irish land system. As a step towards this desirable 
eiicf, the extension /)f that singularly successful measure, the^pLand 
Purchase Act of 1 880, the credit of which is so largely due to the 
present Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Lord Ashbourne, ^^iIl not be 
objected by many Irishmen — ^provided always that the step betaken 
only within the limits of a purely temporar}" measure, and so as 
not to stand in tSe way of a full consideration, next year, of the 
whole question o{ Laud Purchase in Ireland. But something 

besides an extension of I^ord Ashbourne’s Act is the urgent need of 

m * 


illfflciilt to pay it If it bo found that the rent wliicli has thus fallen into arrear ms 
an €SCe6M\e one— so that the delay in payment wait the result of the natural nuwi]ling>< 
ness of the tenant to snbmit to an excessive dharge so long as ho could hope to succeed 
in having it brought down within icasonable limits— it would obviously be uatsir to 
make him boar thirfall weight of the additional burthen that luib icMilted frttt&.the 
delay. The landlord, but for whose excessive demands the tenant would 
fallen into anears at all, or at least aonld not have fallen into auoars to w aame' 
f^i^nL should undoubtedly bo prepared to boar his reasonable s^re of that 
A.i^dltig scale of the extra reduction to be made, bo us to provide gith ; 

aocniOcy for tilie equities of the varions classes of cases, might be conttraoM itfthoiit,' 
mu<^wHc^T. . . . ’ ^ 

MeanUmfm it kaay be well to note that the issue of the proceedings Ih|il Sc^h , 
Commisstonen^ resulting from their decisions giveif bei}arately on tbo el 

individual cake, has been to reduce the anears by aimoit exactly douUe peremM cf , 

rfiibtrfUm orAHted ui tke rente. ' « * 
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the moment. For, it is obvioos, this Act can but rarely be’ of avail to 
l^ioieOtion to a tenant against' the exactions of an oppressive 
landlord. And no one acquainted with the circumstances of the 
country,* and anxious for the maintenance of peace within its borders, 
can fail to feel the deepest misgivings as to the perils by which th 5 * 
existence of social order in many districts of Ireland is now seriously 
threatened, perils which '^can be averted only by the prompt application 
of some legislative remedy for the protection of th(* thousands of tenant^ 
now helplessly overweighted by excessive rents which they cannot 
pa;^%nd living from day to day under the tom>r of an eviction impend- 
ing for the non-payment of them. 

Now the figures set forth in the Reports of the Land f ’ommission 
seem very clearly to indicate not only tlie direction in which such a 
remedy should be sought for, but also, at least in general outline, the 
nature of a remedy, equitable and effective, that can be applit*d without 
depai'ting in any notable degree from principh^s aln*ady sanctioxed by 
Parliament. 

Even from the figures already quoted, it is suffleiently clear that — at 
all (wents if wo put out of account the comparatively small number of 
judicial rents fixed since the adoption of the more liberal scale of 
i^)dactiou by the Courts of the Land Comniissiou in 188() — ^tho nmts 
at presetJt payable by law in Ireland are not fair rents, but are 
altogether excessive.* But to the many sets of figures cited in the 
course of this Paper I would here add one more. 

The cas^s that have been judicially dealt with may be regai*ded 
under two different aspects. Hitheito we have con«>idered only tlie 
fact that the proceedings in Court result, as an ahnost universal rule, 
ill a reduction of the former rent— a reduction usually of a very sub- ^ 
stantial percentage. But there is another aspect of the case. 1 have 

* In excladinfjr from the scope of my obKcrvntion the renf^ .indioially fixed in the 
Courts idnoe 188.5, and in proposinje, as I proceed to do, tlmt a reuUjustuieut of rents be 
effected by Statute on the basis of tho ju(iicial decibions so gi\cn, 1 miibt g^iard my^f 
against having it supposed that 1 regard r\en the rents fix^ ^inre 1885 as really IR}r 
towiuds the tenants* It ^ould be impobsible satisfactorily to set forth here the 
various elements of unfairness in the system under which the Act of 1881 is adminis- 
tered. 1 may briefly indicate thiee of the principal of these. They are (ci) the con-'^ 
stitution of the Land Commission ; (5) the constitution of the 8ub-(*ommissioti8 \ (o) the 
present operation of the clause, knowp as tho ** Healy ” clause, of the Land Act of 1881, 
the object of which was to secure the tenants against having to paj icnt npon the value 
* of thmr own improvements— >thc efficacy of this vitally important clause having l)een 
nOtah^*eu?tailea by judicial interpretation which, as the result apparently of an 
unflAl8 |i^ o veraij^t in the, draughting of the Bill, the Irish Court of Appeal us 
Upon it. 

Bu|U»jpwr AS the judicial rents, even tho*>6 fixed since 1885, arc towards the tenants, 
tlj^*^vA' as compared with the other rents at present myable. one plain advantage. 
Tn^ mpmaat the results of a ey9tem of adjwiication oitMiithed hy W, whilst the other 
ttmWn by the offidaUn recorded results of that system of adJadivotioH to be 
exoessivn, audit in very n^y instances, excessive to a most exorbitant degree, A 
reidJnefcDfim iff Irish rendf mteote(V>y Siaiute on the basis of tho judicial rents fixed 
sincuiaMih would at all events do away with the presumption at jm'seiit existing in so 
of eviction, that tho rents for non-payment of which the tenants are 
evicted are gipssiy excessive. ’ * 
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pointed out on a preceding page the use that, within certain litnits, 
may be made of the Tenement Yaluation of Ireland as a standaii^ of 
comparison as to the letting valne of holdings tak^ in large numbers 
throi^hoot the same province or county. The ratio, then, of the 
tenement valuation of the holdings that have been dealt with by the 
Courts, since 1885, to the “ fair rents’’ fixed by the Courts ftar those 
holdings, must throw an important light upon the ipieslion, whether, in. 
the cases thatliave not been so adjudicated upon in Court, the rents at 
present payable by law ore fair or excessive. The tenement valngticm. 
in all those cases is known. In it, then — ^keeping in view the*i»tio> 
of the tenement valuation to the “ fair rent ’’ in the cases that have been, 
judicially dealt with since 1885 — we have the third term of a propor- 
tion, the fii'st and second teiuis of which ore already known. Tho work* 
ing out of tlu‘ fourth term — the presumable amount of the “ fair 
rent ’’ in the holdings not so dealt with — is thus reduced to a very 
simple sum in aiithmetic. 

The case, then, stands as follows : — 

For the few first years of the working of the Laud Act, the 
judicial standard of “fair mit’’ was somewhat above the Valuation. 
On a previous page (Table VI II.) I have shown that, if the Valuation 
be token as the standard, at JOO, the aggregate “fair nmts” fixed 
in the cases decided by the Sub-Commissions in the four yeo^ 1881-6, 
stood, for each year, respectmlj, at 111 ’8, 105)5, lOO’l. and 107*2. 
Thits, for the first ]K?riod of the working of the Act, there was main- 
tained a standard of “fair rent,” practically uniform, with, however, 
a Wight, but clearly manifested, tendency to fall. 

In the year 1882^0, of which I have spoken as the year of transi- 

* turn, th^ notable change that then had begun to set in is made nc* 
h>8s manifest by the ajiplication of this standard of compariaon, than 
tly the tfbt already applied, the rate of reaction from the former- 
rents. The Keport for 1885-G shows that the “ fair rents ” fixed by 
tljj^ Sub-Commissions in that year stood very nearly at the level of 
the Valuation • 

, In 1880-7, the change which hod begun to operate in the pra* 
ceding year, was unmistakably confirmed. The standard of the {air 
rents fell decidedly below the Valuation, so that, if the Yalnaticn 
be taken as the standard, at 100, the “fair rents” would stand at 
86 * 2 . . • 

These figures regard only the rents fixed by tho Subdpllmis- 
sions. From the following Table it may be seen that the resnlti^BMina 
substantially, the same, when the decisions of the County (kiurtiMdsui 
ax« fadeem into account * — 
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Tajb3;r ox ,) ftHowiMu THs Baho of the Fair Berth to THS'YAJUtrAr 
TIOR IR AUi THE CASES IR WHICH JCHTCIAL BlOITH HAVE BEEN 
F¥|CI3>, WRETBER by the SUB-COMMISaiOXS OB »T THE dCtlBTr 
/COHBTOI. f 


J* 

, J 

' • Year, 

tenement 

Valuation., 

Judicial' 
Fair Kent. 

Batiooftho 
Jttdietal Fair Bent 
to the Valuation.* 

1881-2 . * 

4 

£240,771 

£268385 

111*7 

. 1882-3 . , 

476,081 

522.120 

100*6 

1883-4 . , 

381.281 - 

418.051 

100*5 

1884-5 . . 

101,968 

1133.37 

107*5 

1885-6 , . 

54,229 

54,242 

100*0 

1886-7 . . 

66,948 

67,363 

85*7 


l%e Beport of the Land Comiuission contuning' the correepond— 
ing figures for the year 1887-8 has not yet been-isstted. ^ But an 
exanunation of the monthly returns, which now come down- to Jane- 
1888, e&ows that the general result of the operations of the Coarts- 
of Land Commission ahd of the County Courts dniiijiigs . the 
ofiloial year 1887-8 has been practically identical with that* of - the- 
preceding year.f ■*.: 

Dhe Tenement Valnation of the holdings so far dwelt with, this- 
year, amounts to £123,487. The aggregate amount^ of the “fhir 
rents ” judicially fixed for those holdings amounts to £104,591. If. 
then,, the valuation be taken, as the standard, at 100, the ‘‘fanr* 
K^ts ^ stand this year at 84‘7. 

^ From 'thrae figures it may be seen how few rents in Ireland^ 
putting out of question those that have been judicially reduc^ since 
*^8885, can be considered as " fair rents " according to the* present 
standard of the Comts. The rents, then, at present payable by law 
in Ireland being manifestly excessive, why sliould not a^statntoij* 
xeiftedy ba apjdied ? The remedy suggested by the ofiicial figbrea 


Jsee^' unquestionably an equitable one. The main principle\^<^ 
such a readjustment of rents would, of course,' be -to take 'ae' tj; 
■ataptiag pmnt the Tenement Valuation of the holdings in a-given^ 
'djatrk»h^ province, a county, or, where feasible, a barony or other 
'snMdl!!» district. Tbo ratio of the Tenement Valuation to the ^gre- 
''giris^ ndr.'tebtii of the holdings already adjudicated upon tiupughoat 
' ^ question, since' 1885, 'would give the data. for indicating 

fw the other holdings in thaj^strict. ' The 


• t Valuation as the standard, at 100. 

fomer jrears did not inolnde Hie csnses oY teaseholders, that 
bavlng then been admissible to the Coiutii. Ify ooiupaiitKW, theii». 
to the imiAtiueholdiiiK tenants. . - 


l^lodt^, the Oases leMeholdOTs had been dealt with in. 

years, a comparison euoh J.)|||Ve here made in the case of the other 


i made, in the a1 




trf further information tnad^Huu 
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rent tHus indicated ahoald be judidally recognised as the fair rent, 
in each individual case, if neither landlord nor tenant objected t<|, it, 
and succeeded in establishing, to the satisfaction of the Court, the 
exfstence of some exceptional reason requiring the rent to be fixed, 
in the case or cases in question, at a higher or at a lower figure than 
that at which it should stand throughout the district generally. 

It is manifest that the general effect of the enactment of such a 
provision would be a notable lowering of rents in almost every district 
in Iioland. Landloids, as a rule, would, no doubt, regard this as at 
least in one sense an inconvenience. But it must be remeinlfrred 
that the reduction suggested is one ntricfly in onordancc leith ihf 
judinal decisioas of the Courts established by law for the purpose of 
fixing rents thi'oughoiit all Ireland. It is the boast of the landlord 
party that they are tin* main upholders of law in Ireland. It is not 
to be presumed, then, that they would offer a serious opposition to the 
enactment of a measure Laving for its object the man iffutiet applied-^ 
tion of the prindple 0 / judkiul deehion for the determination of the 
irrita^g questions that have so long been at issue betA\eeu thf*ni and 
their tenants. 

Besides, it is to be i*emembered that the adoption of a pn^snmably 
fair standard of rent for the correction of tho manifest unfairness of 
the rents at pivsent payable by law in so many cases, would leave 
altogether untouched the pn^sent right of either landlord or ttmont to 
have a rent fixed by the (*ourt in any individual case on its own merits. 
■'J'fae great gain, however, effected by the adoption of the piH^posal here 
loughly indicated would undoubtedly be the substitution of a non^ 
litigious for a litigious method of procedure, in at all events the great 
majority bf cases. For it might safely bo anticipatc*d that in nine 
cases out of ten, both landlord and tenant would regard it as their 
interest accept as substantially satisfactory, without appealing to 
the Courts, the settlement printd facie effc»cted by the operation of the 
general rule. 

The suggested readjustment of rents should, of course, be appli-^ 
Cable to« all lon4 fide agricultural holdings in Ireland, the present 
arbitrary exclusion of various classes of holdings from tho operation 
•of the rent-fixing jurisdiction of the Coprts being repealed. 

To be effective, it sliould also be accompanied by an equitable pro- ' 
vision for the reduction of arrears. , ^ 

I » 

It wiU be observ'ed that in referring to the standard of 
indicKted bjr tbe •• fair renta ’* already fixed, 1 have confil)^d 
tion to tiuMO that were fixed in tho Coiu-ts. • Out of a total of 188,620, 
these iiin9ob«r 91.798. 'Jlie remuning >9^2,012 eonast tnainfy 
rents fished the trananctions offidally designated ** aljMeottois''' 
between laixdlord and tenant; rents thns fixed assuxabg'tlie’sliHtaili'bf 
judidel’* when the •‘a^eements” are lodged eithei* 
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Oommisuon or in tho Connty Court, llie number of “ agreements ” so 
lodse^ down to the date of the last Official Beport, was Of these 

8i>,o72 were lodged with the Commission, and 76M> in the Connt 7 Courts. 

li{Qw the average rate of reduction in these tao classes of cases is a 
point much insisted on Mr. Wyndham in its effect upon the general 
rate of reduction. The figures which he so persistently presses forward 
into notice are 1 7* !• per cent, and 16*6 per cent, respectively. 

Why, ,it may perhaps be asked, do 1 not similarly take account of 
these figures ? The reason, I think, will appear sufficiently obvious 
frois a comparison of all the figures as set forth in the Official Beports. 
TUbso figures place it beyond question that the so-called ‘‘ fair-rents/' 
fixed, unfortunately for the tenants, in such large numbers, by the 
process of so-called “agreement,” are evidence of one thing only. 
They prove conclusively that the old fiction of “ freedom of contract ” 
between landlord and tenant* has not only survived, but exercises a 
notable, and necessarily a disastrous, influence, e^^en under the procedure 
of the Land Act of 1881. 

The ideal “ freedom of contract ” which that Act assumes IjMxist 
for tenants, so that it sanctions a process of agreement'^ undcsr which 
they ipay conie to terms with their landlords by private aiTangemeut 
instead of submitting their cases to the adjudication of the Court, has 
practically no existence for thousands and thousands of tenants in 
■ Ireland. It has. for instance, no existence for those whom the pres- 
sure of arreare still leaves, as completely as ever they were, at the 
mercy of exacting landlords. Tlie heavier the pressure of arrears-—* 
in other words, the more excessive the former rents — the more l;el[^less 
must be the condition of the tenant. For such tenants, under tlio Acts 
1881 and 1887, as under the Act of 1870, the words of the Beport 
of the Bessborough Commission are still unhappily true : — “ The 
process of [“ agreement ”] may end, and .... it is bound to en^^ 
urAm )he hnant suhmits to tlie landlortVs (hmamh, with a dispossession 
of the tenant by the landlord, against which there is no resistance 
posable, and no appeal.” , ^ 

In evidence of the extent to which, from one cause or another, this 
procedure, officially known by the misleading name of “ agreement,’’ is 
abused to the detriment of the tenants, I submit to the judgment of 
anjr^ impartial and unprejudiced mind the following array of figures 
callmg attention to the almost unbroken uniformity with which the 
figulMyrecording the reductions effected by agreements ” stand so 
uotat^beiow those that record the reductions effected by proceed- 
espen^Court. 

^ The following, then, arqthe comparative rates of reduction in the 
Varioua qoautiea named, as set fordi in detail in the Official Bepoit 
of the Land Commission for ?he year 188G-7. Of the 32 counties iu 
Ijrelaud, th^ are 30 in which it is possible to compare the results 
l||if thd twp methods of procedure, there ^ing only two counties m 
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vbicli both methods were not iti operation dnring the year.^ Now of; 
these 30 coanties, there «e no fewer than 23 in whidfei a notj^h^^ 
dif^nce in the rate of redaction to the dibadvantage of the tenants--' 
is disclosed. The following are the offifcial figures ^ 

Table (X.). — Snowma, fob the Year 188G-7, the difference! in the 
Bates ok Reduction Between the Hints Fixed by the Sub- 
Commissions AND THOSE FIXED BY ‘‘ Ai.reement.'’ (52^'Oase8.) 


/ 

County and Piovince. 

Rate of Seductions 
(tranted in tho Couits of 
the Land CommiMion* 
3«35fi oases. 

Kate of Reductions 
"attreod to” between 
landlords and tenants, 
the '* .igreements” being 
lodged with the 

Land CoinmiMion: 

1,889 caacfi. 

Tlstke. 

Caviin • • . 

Donegal . / 
Loriflondorr}' . . 

Monaghan • . 

* 

i* 

22 8 tier cent. 
24-« 

24-6 

26*0 

Only 17*2 i)cr cent. 

„ 18 8 ,, 

•» 1*^ ^ i> 

»» 13 •> ,, 

IaEINSTUIL 

Callow .... 
Kilkenny . . . 
King’s .... 
Longford . . . 
Louth .... 
Queen's .... 
Westmeath. . . 
Wicklow . . . 

40*1 per cent. 
.18*4 

28*0 „ 

10*6 

:15*8 

35*3 

‘20*2 

37*2 „ 

Only 21 G per cent. 

.. 189 

15 8 „ 

23 7 „ 

» *22 3 „ 

»» 19'7 I, 

,, n 0 „ 

,, 13’0 „ 

C0>XAU^I1T, 

ffuliiay • • • . 
Leitrim .... 

Mayo ! 

Bobooxumon . . < 
Sligo 

87*2 jior cent. 
30*3 

31 9 

36*1 „ 

31-7 „ 

Only 13 9 per cent. 

»» 13'0 ,, 
,13 7 „ 

205 „ 

165 „ 

Munster. 

(lare • . . . 

(’ork 

Kerry . . . . ^ 
Limeiick . . . 
Tipperary . . . 
Waterford . . . 

27'4 por cent. 

26 2 

314 „ 

264 „ 

22 5 „ , 

32 8 „ 

Only 21 5 per cent. 

»» 2 5 ff 

97 1’3 „ 

7, 10 

101 „ 

t» 6 0 „ 


Farther light is thrown upon this important point by the fd^wing 
listS) in which are contrasted the two widely differing of 

““ nenil^ fixed by the operation of those two methods/jf ^oceS^.^ 
As in several former instances, I take as a«common standard’ oC fy*— 
paiison the aggregate tenement valaatiqn of the hnl^ing e 
nnder each method. Taking the valnation, then, as the 
100, the “fiair rent” fixed ;^uring the last oflScial year 
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28 Mqirfjfls m qaeeiio% I7 ;^co(»6du)g8 in open oa oM 

W tb 9 tnuunoiiions designated “agreements between lendlcvds 
and fetnuila^’' on tibe othw, stand as is stown in tbe following Tatde. 

I s^jonUl exj^bdn that, for greater ocmvenience of oampanson, I 
havcf grouped ^ ooonties into fonr dividons. The first of these 
ocmdsts of the comities, siz in number, in which the fiur rent ” 
, .fixed by the Court stands, for each county, at any figure ietwem 20jvr 
mU, end 80 per cent, idow the Valmtion. The second division con- 
*sists of the counties, ten in number, in which the figures range /ram 
10 p& eaU. to 20 per ernt. below the Valuation. The third dividon con* 
sist^ of the counties, five in number, in which the range is from (hr. 
Valuatioth to 10 per cent, hdow U. In the fourth dividon, in fire, are 
placed the two counties in which the “ fair rent ” fixed by the Courts 
stands at a figure e^ual to the VahuUion or in excess of it 

Table (XI.). — Showing the ITatio of the “ Fahi Bents " Fixki> 
DURING the Year 1880-7 to the Tenement Valuation of the 
Holdings dealt with, ( a ) bf Proceedings nr Ofbn Court, 
(b) BY so-called “ Agreements ” betvteen Landlord and 


Countici. 

Ratio, to the 
raluaiion, of the 
Rent fixed bj 
proceedings m 
Open Coqirt.t 

BaUo, to the 
Valnaiboii, of the 
Kent filed hr 
**agreeinoiit."t 

1. Carlow. • . 


1U8'4 

2 Roscommon , 


9.6-8 

3. Kilkenny . • 


106 8 

4. Longford . . 

746 

1004 

5. Leitrim • • 

76'8 

104 3 

6 Sligo . . . 

780 

101-J 

i 

1. Wicklow . . 

80 6 

97 6 

2. Westmeath . 

82 2 


.3. Qaeen's. . . 

839 

96-2 

4. Mayo . . . 

840 

M ■! 

5, Galway. . . 

84 0 

112 0 

6 Monaghan. . 

844 

926 

7* Louth . . . 

84.5 

914 

8. Waterford • 

86*0 


9. Donegal , . 

868 

96-7 • 

10. Caron . • . 

88 2 

9t9 

1. Cork . . . 

91*7 

1046 

2. Londonderry 

92 3 

960 

3. King's . . .* 

925 

104 9 

4. Clare . • , 

946 

1178 

6. Tipperary . . 

97-9 

1059 

I. Kerry . . . 

107-0 

140-6 

2. Limerick . . 

111-1 

118-3 


** III llkcludO) on the one hand, the cases in which ** fair rents ’* hare 

.heen^ftsedhlim Ooimty Courts, as ^ell as those in which they hare boon fixed by the 
gab*<Jpnufldb|sloiis; and| on the other hand, the cases of **4uneeinent** in which tbe 
** agteeta^ltlf hftvn beta lodged in th#Goaaty Courts, as w^as those in wMch they 
ha^bata hwvd with, the liand Commission, 
t ^Ca]i^tlMTalnhti&^ 
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I hare quoted those figures merely as showing how far removed 
from the standard of “ fair rent ” as fixed by the Courts is that of 
those so-called “ agreements.” to which so many thoiisands of practi- 
cally helpless tenants have bi'en induced by the landlords, or by thoir 
agents, to submit. It surely cannot be suggested that the results of 
operations conducted under such exceedingly suspicions circumstances 
should bo allowed to mar the equity of a statutory readjustment of ‘ 
rents on the basis of the judicial decisions. 

But having quoted the figures, I feel l)ound in conclusion to suggest' 
tho question, whether the Land Commission might not well be called 
upon to withhold its sanction from further proceedings for the fixing 
of rent by any process of “ agreement ” between landlord and tenant, 
when the rents “ agi-eed to ” are not at least j)nmd facie fair towards 
the tenant, in view of the results obtained by proa'edings in open 
Coiut. 

Ijl W11.LUM J. Walsh, 

ArchUs/inj) of DuUin. 



AN APPEAL to LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 


Y OU aro fain to bt^lipvo (hat the cause of inoralilyj justice, 

honour resis in llieso latter days A\ith \ou; that among the 
faithless you only are found faithful ; and that wo who oppose you 
are smitten not only A>illi inconceivahlo folly, but are the allies of 
crime, double-dealing, and shamt'. You lay )Our heads upon the 
Jjillovv at night, and thank God that a few honebt nuui are left to 
niaiutain the cause of good faith and a pure conscience, amidst the 
epidemic of vice and dishonour which has suddenly afflicted our age. 

It is.true that you have given up everything that you ha\»‘ eonteiuUd 
for throughout life; that by your help a reactiu^iary minority has 
boon placed in ])araraount power ; that every cause >ou have worked 
for is thrust aside or repressed ; that all you ha\o ever denounced is 
become your glory ; those whom you resisted are your present ihasters ; 
that whether in homo aftairs or in foreign aflairs, in finance, in Church, 
iu education, in reform, though you call yourselves Ijibi»rals, yed your 
one dominant idea is to keep the Tory party in poA\«*i\ and to make a 
Tory policy prevail. This is true : but it servj^'^, you think, only to 
heighten your merit, and to prove you to be, more cons]iicuously oven 
Iban before, the paity of morality, of justicts of honour. 

I have always held that in things political, as much as in things 
personal, morality, justice, and honom* sliould be our sovereign rule 
and our indefeasible law ; and I have not seldom stood side by side 
with many of you in causes where, as wo thouf^t, a party in power 
vai*e mhintaitupg x>3riyilege against justice, and in the name of vain- 
glory WOT® trampling on momlity and making a by-word of honour. 
Yoll and We have often been juiited together against oppression, to 
defend the weak against the strong, the poor against the rich, the 
ignorant igainst the skilled, who had all the forces of society and the 
Vox., 8 p 
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State in their own hands^ and in whoso cause ^Parliament, the press, 
and tho governing classes^^tiare already deeply prejudiced. And now 
that we are separated into opposing camps, 1 often ask myself how 
comes it that yon should be on the side of all that is moral, eonscien- 
tious, and upright, and that I sliould k‘ fallen, as yon toll mo, to the 
side of intrigue, uutruthfiilness, and crime ? The most moderate of 
you all speak of us as a pai-ty of infamous designs and shameless 
intrigues. Mendacity, treason, outrage^, and conspiracy are the least 
of the offences which you daily casli in our to(*t1i. How comes it, I - 
ask myself, that I find myself so suddenly east domi to be the acroiu- 
plico of villany, brutality, and fraud; the ally of criminals, and ‘the, 
partner in their shame ? 

This question has often puzzled me, and it l)escts me again as I 
read a new book on tliis Union problem, a book, not of controversy, 
blit of plain narrative — I mean “ Two Cimturies of Irish History/’* 
Keading afresh the tale of these two hundred years which liave passed 
since the Revolution of 1(588, I ask myself again, with increasing 
bow^derment — is it really true fliat you represent in this matter the 
cause of morality and all the virtues, and we the cause of injustice 
and all the vices? 1 will tiOl yon sonu' of the Ihonglits which arise 
in me as I read, not for the first time, nor for I lie third — but time 
after time as often as 1 think of It at all. 

Tills is what T find as tla* story of Ireland, h^or five centuries, 
what is called a coiuiiicst, Init what is roallj a series of raids by one 
strong nation on anothm* nation much weaker, of raids accompanied 
byj)oreunial confiscation, wholesale massacre, and organized ten’orism. 
The starting-])oint ^or our glorious Revolution of 1C88 was this, the 
historian begins : — 


“ Tho English colonists seemed w liat the Turks seem now to tlie Christians 
•of the Eitet—a bjind of i-olibers encamped on the soil that once w'as theirs, 
culling themselves a Groveriiineiii, but giving none of the blessings of 
Govemment in return for the rent and tivxes they extoi'ted.^f 

“ Tho mass of tho people,” wif)te one of tlio most eager Unionists among 
yon, one who was tliAi a Lilieral and an Englishman f “ the mass of the 
jicople ivoro scjcailly and economically in a state the mast deplorable, 
perhaps, wrliich history records as having existed in any civilized nation.’* 
It would be unjust,” he says, ^‘to confound theso agraiian conspiracies 
with ordinary crime,” for the secret trilmnals ‘‘wore to the peojplo the 
organs of a wild law of social morality by which, on the whole, the interest 
of the peasant was protect e<l.” 

was under conditions like these,” says Mr, Bryce (page xxiiA ^ tbat 
the suspicion of the law and its ministers became woikod into wO 
nerves and blood of the Irish peasant. His lawlessness, which soareOlj 


* Two Centuries of Iiish Hist on 1691-1870, with Introductioh by 
M,P, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1H88. - ‘ ^ 


James tlryce, Introduction, p. xix. 

. ‘Mrisb H- 

du'etion, p, xxi 


!(; '^Irisb History and lush Chai actor.” 




By Goldwin 
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exceeded ihe lawlessn^s of the landlord ma^trates who ruled hue, was 
not political, hut direoted against the land system and tithe q^em from 
whitjbi he suffered.” ^ 

waa the state of things irith which our Protestant and free 
England began its work in Ireland two centuries ago. 

The work began with the penal laws, the most ferocious and sys- 
, tematic effort ever made by Englishmen to extirpate the religion and 
crush the spirit of a conquered nation; a machine, in the well-known 
words of Edmund liurke, “ as well fitted for tho oppression, im- 
povesishmentj and degradation of a people, and the debasement in 
|)liheftL of human nature itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted in- 
genuity of man.” A long era of State prosecutions, the packing of 
juries, tjjbie straining of iniquitous laws to oppressive ends followed — a 
system of minute, flagrant, and preposterous tyranny, such as it would 
be difficult to match even in Pmnee under the (dd reyime. Jobbery, 
peculation, extortion, legalized plunder, and official fraud became the 
■ordinary course of law and the recognized metliod of go\eraing. Tho 
robbery of the tithe-proctor, the connivance in fraud of magistrate and 
Govoniinent, the most ferocious punislnuents, tho unchecked 4l|6ense 
of the ‘‘ informer,” the whipping of men, and even of womtm, bc'came 
the settled nu^tliod by wdiich tho Protestant landlord dealt with the 
Catholic peasant, under a legislation which, said Arthur Young, 

seemed eploulatod f<^r the meridian of Barbary.” Then followed the 
era of coniiption, venality, and intrigue, the monstrous laws by which 
Irish industry was choked in favour of English. freland,” said 
S3\vift, is the only kingdom I ever heard or read of, either in ancient 
or modem history, which was denied the liberty ^ exporting their 
native commodities wherever they pleased.” * All efforts of the free 
Irish Parliament had been baflled and op|)osed by the infinite corrup- 
tion and selfishness of tho English statesmen. Then came tl\p horrors ^ 
of the Rebellion, and the Civil Wars of 1795 and 1798, dreadful 
massacres which have ne\er been exceeded in the annals of modem 
Etiro2)e, and in which the l^rotesiant adherents of George III. exceeded 
the atrocities of the maddened Catholic peasants. Jn the midst of 
the passionate memories of this strife, anil by a gigantic scheme* of 
corruptipn which recalls tho end o6 the Roman Repulflic, tho Union at 
last was carried. 

At the Union it is calculated that but 5 per cent, of the popula- 
tion lived in houses with more than two hearths— some time later 
thffto nearly 500,000 families living in mud hovels with one 
rjom^ Many of these so-called “ tenants,” we are told by an English 
economifrtt, ‘‘pay more rent than is actually tho produce of the 

Tbadahsii agsfnst Irish woolleiis were forty times greater than those against 
^ The Entiles against English leather and printed linens were 10 per cent. ; 
agmnst Xrisi they were 65 per cent. (Dr. Sigerson, p. 106). 

\ * 3f2 
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lanS.” In Ireland,” lie ipays, landloixls never erect ‘inul^Uigs on 
Hieir property, nor expend anyihing in repairs.” This is the <nie 
condition which our English Observer found nearly constant Bofises 
are dearer in some of the most remote corners of Ireland than m tlrt best, 
parts of London,” says the Arthur Young of the nineteentih century.* 
Nay, many of these wretched cottiers were forced by the state of the law 
to pay their rent (a rent exceeding the n hole produce of the land) twice 
over : first to the middle-man, who defaulted, and then to the landlordi 
course paying the two rents out of the earnings of labour else- 
where. “A cabin and an acre of ground to plant potatoeui in,^ 
generally held at 40$. or oOte. per annnm, under an obligation^ of^ 
wothing for the farmer at a low rate (Orf. jw'r day) foi’mslho labourer's 
chief means of subsist* ncc.” f These wages, such ns they we|e, wore 
usually pmd in kind ; the balance being struck not under six months. 
An acre of potatoes rented at 50«. an/1 forced labour at 3$. a W’eek 
paid hy tmeh. And out of this, county rates, tolls, and tithes to pay ! 
The tithe system of Ireland .as it existed down to our own memory was 
perhaps the most infernal engine of extortion that Europe can show in 
the piltaent centuiy. “ The tithe, levied on com, potatoes, flax, and 
meadow, fell chiefly on the pfX)r.*’ Tithe sometimes exceeded the rack- 
rent of the land. Eleven acies of land, let for a guinea an aero, paiti 
£14 in tithe. (Irattan citf d acase in court w’here thetitheon twouty- 
one acres was 15$. per acre. Lord Liittrol declan'd that tithes woro 
sometimes 28s. per acre. Nor was it so much the tithe, os the tithe- 
faimer, that crushed the peasant. The tilhe-proctor often kept the 
Ijoasonts bound from year to year, and obliged them to give whatever 
be askra. His exactions were sustained by a complete code of laws, 
of which one, as Grattan said, had blood and felony in every scntmice. 
For more than a century tho battle continued to wage round this 
incredibly exaction for an alien clergy, wdth civil wars, insurrecfacms, 
conspiracies, murder*., outrage, savage retaliation, and sangoittory 
le^slation, Coercion Acts innumerable, and incessant provocathm of 
relif^ouB and race ^animosities. Such was the lleformed Church of 
Christ in Ireland ! 

For 130 Jem'S tho Catholics, seven-tenths of tho whole population 
of Ireland, had been subject to laws which treated them, frar tho 
greater part of that period, os outlawed ^'ebcls, mid for the w^hole of 
the period as incajmble of political power. Many of tho noblest qmh 
Lihland over produced w'oro out their lives in vain straggles fiilhllllkw 
tyranny of oonquerois, alien in religion and race, such os can 
pilealthled out of the Turkish Empire. Insurrections, 
conspiracies, outrage, ihrouio sedition, and chronic coerdten 
inevitable result: One by one the links in these iitfimiio^^l&NlltS 

* Edward TVakefirld’a “ Aooonnt of Irkand,” 1812. , 

t Townsend’a « Survey of Cork,” u 203 (Dr. Bildma. & tCnr 
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havdl^eeii Im&eu ; aSod it is oidy ^tbia onr own memory tiiat wefo 

tBoJIjll^y mr^ndored, when tmx^tain thexft was visibly shaking tbe three 
ro<)lms to their foundations, and was maldng the very name of 
Oljlbseh Si scandal and a by*wor^ 

^t the beginning of the great war in 1793, the national debf^df 
Ireland was £2,250,000 ; at the consolidation of the two hkcheqners 
in 1817, the Irish debt hod been raised by English mlors to jnst 
£87>D0O,OO0. 

* ^en follows the period of over-population, of the enormous rise of 
re^ts under competition, of wholesale evictions, of secret societies, of 
repressive legislation, and of continuous coercion. In the words of 
Baron Eletclior, in his charge .to the grand jury of Wexford in 181 1 : 

If a lease happen to fall, they let the farm by public auction to the 
highest bidder. No gratitude^ for past services, no preference of the 
fair offer, no predilection for the ancient tenantry, be tiny over so 
deserving ; but if the highest pric(‘ bo not acceded to, thr depopdaiAm 
of cm entire trait of eoHntrj/ ensmt.” And can we be surprised, he 
adils, that the wretched peasant should rush on the perpetration of 
crimo ? 

Mark oiie little stroke of English legislation. The Seditions Meet- 
ujg Act of 1817 was expi'ossly mode inapplicable to Ireland. Why? 
It was especially Severe on political associations with secret oaths. 
Had the Act applied to Ireland, it would have suppressed the Orange 
Lodges, on which English statesmen had long conuted to crash their 
Catholic neighbours, lodges which were often mere gangs of assassins, 
the very associations winch Baron Flotoher d('cl<mHl in his chaigu to 
the graird jury “ poison tlie very fonut^s of jusiice.” 

Famines were coiitinual. In this century famine is recorded 
1817-18-19 ; again in 1822, when “men asked what crimes were 
punishable u itli imprisonment, for in the prisons there was food;” anST 
again, as in 1818, famine was followed by typhus. And then we come 
to the pfreat famine of 1817-13, when the people died on the roads 
and in th(> fields, on the mountains and in the glehs ; “ death, desola- 
tion; despair,” it was said in Parliament, “ reigning throngh the 
land.” A million and a half of the people had disappeared before it 
was over : ^stematic emigration set in ; and in furtv years the popn- 
Ifttion of Ireland liad fallen from 8,175,000 to 5^174,000. “ Iritii 

gdsmfieeB rested on a real foundation of substantial abuses and chronic 
The abases have been slowly, hesitatingly, and reluctantly 
KmMeft puc by one. The misery has always remained. A foreign 
^bsrs^j^oonld see at a glance that the secret of Irish misgovomment lay 
' bl,^(nt, 0 Amai 8 e arisfocra/ie—m an upper class estranged from the 
) m^loctiug its duties.”* 

^ ]3^'fiiif»^^1iQry of Europe iu Ihis century, at least outsidb of 
e V Bdmond Ftizmaurico and J. B. Xliur>field. n. 346. 
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Turkey, contain a record of oppression, injnstico, terrorism)' roUgioas 
tyranny, and race dominatioif more atrocious than this ? o 

“ Extreme misery is chronic in Ireland. It often takes the acute form of 
actual famine. When it does, it invariably produces an outbreak of egrsnan 
turbulence.” * 

Says Gustave de Beaumont : 

** Of the miReries of Ireland, the fiibt c.\n&o, the ladical, permanent cause 
which determines all the rcbt is an evil guveiuing cidhts.” 

Says Sir G. Comewall Lewis : 

“The Iribh peasant, constantly living in extreme iwieiiy, is liable by the 
pressure of certain charges, or by ejectment fmm hm holding, to be drftren 
to utter destitution.” 

“ The Whiteboy dissociation may be considci-od as a vast tmdes union (or 
the pi'utcctiou of tho IritJi tenantry, the object 1)eiug .... in geneml to 
regulate the relation of landlord and tenant for the beuotii of the latter.” * 

As Thomas Drummond, tho Secretary for Indand, wrob* in his 
immortal reply to the Tipperaiy magistrates : “ The wholesale expul- 
sion of cottier tenants is unfortunately found, u itJi the gn^al body of 
the people, to enlist the strongest feelings— -those of self-preserva- 
tion — on tho side even of guilt, in vindication of what they falsely 
assume to be their rights. Property Jia<f lit thiliis as icill at Ua rights. 
To the niglcrt of those duties in timis patt is maihly to he asenhed that 
diseased state of society in irlnrh such criuirt take their rite." And, 
when an agrarian mni’der followed, the laudlonls and magistrates 
loudly declared that this very letk*r hml been the incentive to it, that 
the saying that property has its duties as -well us its rights was a 
doltherate and unfeeling insult. And so, when to-day wo tell 'those 
same landlords thatf “ property has its duties cs uell as its rights,’’ 
^aa. cast in our teeth that ue are abetting muider and sedition. 

^ A system so savage as that which, from the beginning of the 
•eighteenfti century until tho famine, the dominant English aristocracy 
imposed on the conquered Irish peosautiy, with its penal laws and 
Catholic disabilities, its tithes, its alien Church, its rack-rents, its , 
evictions, its compfex network of legal extortion, its sanguinary code 
of criminal justice, its unbroken reign of martial law under the guise of 
continuous Coercion Acts, such a system was ample to explain all tho 
miseries and convulsions wliich for two centuries had afflicted Ireland. 
They hwk their isise, as Thomas Drummond said, in tho diseased state 
of society f and for that diseased state of society, the landlord the 
Bi&glish rulers, “the evil-governing class,’’ the Protestant sectay tho 
Asceondency, were directly answerable. If the over-goaded aaidiv ttkssh^ 
ing peasantry turned ftrom time to timo on their oppresson, thto 
first weapon that came to hand, it was as liitlo to be WOttdAl^ as 
that the fVench peasants of 1789 turned upon, the nobles old 
rigim, or as if the Christians of^bho Balkan turned np^^jlf^’^ashi^ 
* Lord Edmond Fitzmatirice and J. E. ^nisfield, 
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ba^nks a^d the Asiatic saragw who outraged them. And if every 
lai^ord in Ireland had been Bummarily ^possessed of his land, if 
every man of English race had been thrust across the Channel, every 
Pr<^j}8^t clergyman driven ont of the island, every vestige of 
Ei&iish law, religion, government, and property, rooted up out of the 
sou and oast into the sea, it might have been painful to the sufferers 
and criminal in the avengers, bnt it would have been another instai^ce 
of those tremendous acts of retribution which history records, and of 
which history seeks rather to explain the provocation than to estimate 
th^guilt. 

*!^e famine of 1817, tho most awful, abominable, and impordonable 
calamity which, in Western Europe for a century, the absolute rulers 
of a country have ever suffered to decimate their subject people, has 
no donbt deeply affected both Ireland and England. “ For the past 
forty years we are moving in ‘the shadow of the famine. Lapse of 
time lias not effaced the impression mado upon the Irish mind by 
that great catastrophe.”* It at last shook English opinion, which in 
the mass of tho jjoople had been ignorant rather than callous, power- 
less rather than oppressive, and it struck the English statesmen and 
the English public with shame, horror, and a poignant s^hrit of com- 
punction. For forty years all tliat is best, wisest, and most generous in 
« the English nature has struggled to tmdo centuries of oppression, frand, 
and plunder — has struggled against enomvous forces, against the 
whole mass of tlu* Protestant class, tho landlord class, the lawyer 
class, tho ascendency class in Indond, against the whole weight of 
Conservatism, landlordism, Church, wealth, otBcialism in Engli^d,^ has 
struggled, often blindly, ignorantly, impatiently, but in the main 
honestly and well, towards a better state. * 

There is little need to rehearse the sloiy of tho last forty years, 
the slow and sullen icdress of some of tlie more llagraut tenses, 
Enenmhored Estates Act, which substituted for impoverished land- 
lords a class of sjjeculating investors, the Landed Estates Court, the 
long series of Land Acts, tho struggle to overthrow the Irish Estab- 
lishment, the Fenian movement, tho brutal vengeance wbicb con- 
demned to the degradation of tho common felon men as patriotic as 
William Wallace or Franz H^fer, and the long scries of Acts to protect 
the tenant from some of the exactions of tho landlord. The tenant 
had^rMlaimed his holding from bog and waste by the labour of his 
own.h^ttds ; he had built the wretched cabin in which he lived, and 
had i^J|ed e the rude fence. His rent was usually in arrear, and he 
•had a^lpraod lx> pay more than the land conld warrant, because punctual 
paynMmt Vns baadly expected. The moment his holding was able to 
: stqppOft lift, be abstained from further improvements, and even firom 
the affpwfoiuje of comfort, lest his rent should be instantly raised. 

• O. Hacdonell, p. 424. 
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In the eye of the law the landlord hS. abi^lnte donunkm c^fthe land. 
It was in his discret^n alone that the tenant should stay ^ij^with 
all his improvements co^Ssoaied. ^ ' 

For forty years the condition of Ireland has been slowly improvin^^ 
mainly because the^ famine and its sequel, systematic emigmtion, have 
swept ai^y the population of Ireland to little more than half what it 
once had reached. The vast reduction in numbers had raised the 
condition a little, and with this improved condition came greater 
strength and a new courage. The saiue cause, too, had aroused the*^ 
^remorse of tho belter statesmanship in England, and for forty ^ears 
all that is geuerous and wise in England has worked more or *less 
towards tlio wime end with all that is bravo and true in Ireland. lj\>r 
those forty years you, the Liberal Unionists, wcto working in the 
same cause too. Many of you were among tho foremost of those who 
blotted out file iniquity of the Rstabli died Church, "who mitigated the 
cruelty of the old law of tenure, who withstood jierjietual coercion, and 
curbed the cupidity and the pride of the imling class. And at every 
stage of the long struggle you and wo — for we were together then-— 
were opposed, delayed, baffled^ and denounc(»d by the very men whom 
you now make jour masters, and for whose sak(‘ you are ready to undo * 
all your work, and read all your speeches backwards. The men who 
fought tooth and nail for the infamous Irish Establishment, who spoilt 
every Laud Hill, who defended every enormity in the old land laws, 
who for a generation resisted the commutation of tithe, the emanci- 
pation of tlm ( ^at holies ; the men who have carried out inhuman 
evictions wholesale, who for generations Iia\e wrung millions out of 
the misery of IrisJi cottiers, confiscating the labour of generations— 
these men arc* bcwino jour friends, patrons, and masters. 

What has happened to cause so wonderful a dessert ion ? Tho great 
-O»ody of J-lie Liberal Party, of your paiiy, with all but two of its 
^leaders, has propo>('d for the pacification of Ireland, or rather for tho 
safi‘ty of tlie tlirof* kingdoms, a scheme of government for Ireland, the 
details of which fir<j now in abeyance. You thought it your duty to 
reject that sclumie, to secede, to break up your old party. Bo it so. 
We will not now argue that act. Tho qn(*stion we are now deeding 
with is tills : how comes that alone to transpose from one parfy to 
another tie* cauM* of morality, justice,* and moderation ; to 


oppressors into tlie saviours, and every act of cruelty into 
proof of beneficence and wisdom? Nothing else has been,ci^ija^^ 
The same men. the sons and grandsons of the same men 
centiiry owned the land in Ireland, own it still, with mqch' 
sy^>ein, and much the same agents. The same evicyotfi^lfe (QSX * 
wboles^e. , ' 

I^jractieally the same dreadful quarrels remain. It 
peasant, as for centuries it has been, the struggle 
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ft bo^VCfilidebtedBetiii wbiofflkte tenant caiinot 8lia]i» wlilch it 
ia im|Mall>Ie for Him to irHich keeps him at the metcy of 

His lftBdior&. . We are told on. the best authority that 'praciioftlty an 
imnrue of tho smidler holding cannot economically piti- 

dudh ftfl^ rent at all. The wretched tenants pay the so>called unit, 
not ont of the produce of the soil, for that barely suihcesftiiem to 
exist, bat out of their earnings in other labour elsewhere. Ilent in 
such fUkCaaOt and this holds true of the enormous proponion of Irish 
'tenants, is mere plunder and blackmail, sums wruug out of the 
neeftsiiies of starving men for the right to live. ^Cllions upon 
milfiona which are sent over to England to the cumpauios, bonks, 
oflfces, peers, mortgagees, investors, and creditors in general, who aro 
supposed to bo the landlords of Ireland, form mere blackmail, exacted 
by what is practically tlie state of siege, maintained by what is in 
effect martial law. l’riictically*the struggle between poor and rich 
in Ireland, between Catholic and Protestant, between Irisliman and 
Englishman, is the same to-day that it has bei'u for more than a 
century, mitigated in part, with several of its enormities removed, 
most of its blootl-thivstincss extinct, but wirh the mo^t systemadu 
^apparatus of martial l.iw ever applied to a European people in the 
absence of war, and with tho original and fundamental enormity even 
increased in forae — ^vi/., that millions upon millions of tho earnings 
of half-starved Irish labonrers are sent over yearly to mere foreign 
creditors whose very names are hardly known, who have never hi)pnt 
one sixpence on tenant, hmd, or Ireland, and who have no moral right 
\trhatigver to receive back a sixpence, except so far as ai)pcars in ajseries 
of dotftunents all based upon confiscation. ^ 

We tnm to a very ivcent book which fortunately appears fo ]x>int 
the nunal of that other book on “ Two Centuries of Irish History,” 
the account of an eye-witness in recent years and within tho'last few 
motlths.* Ijet us see whether all that Ims cursed Ireland for two 
centuries has been finally extingoished by recent legislation. Ear from 
it. We’ turn to Mr. Lefevre’s pages and this is wl»at we read of ono 
estatb 


^'Bvictions in wholosule have quite recently been resumed [October 1888]. 
A whale township luw Ixjon cleinxMl of its teiumts. Twenty-three families 
have been evicted fiom their hom*es. Many of these people .nd their flriends, 
fdr^ kt’ftumbm*, have l>een committed to trLil for rc‘sisting theso eVictionti. 
OmlV WVe gone to the workhouse. Moie i-ecently tho houses on their 
h^dhn{|^;^MOfied by the tenants or their predecessors, have been nued to 
the it is annonneod that the lamllord, admitting that in the 

pcesi^ ^ pablie opinion in the disti-ict it is hopeless to expect to let 
the thorn himself for gi-azing purposes. Other evictions are 
follow. Many hnndi'eds of the tenants have already 1)oen pro- 
'<XS&4 ;hr the Oottnty Co\prls and Supreme Courts. Ejectment decnrecs 

* .** Coercion. A Joumnl of Visit* to Ireland in 1883 and 1888.” 3v the 

M^SmvwWbnf'lddavie, U.P. Kegan Pavl, Trench & Co. 1888. 
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have been obtained e^nst tbem, and notices have been issued a((ainst them 
under tlie Act of last year, which turned them into mere caretahjensi. They 
have lost all their rights under the Land Act of 188l> and they only awfijlt the 
moment when it wifi be convenient to the landlord to evict them* or when 
the Government will be able to lendtlie forces of the Crown for this piu^e.’^ 

J ust asJBaron Fletcher seventy-fonr years ago spoke in his famous charge 
of tho^* depopulation of an entiro tract of country.” Such is tho^ 
message of peace, now that all th<" abuses of old are for ever redressed ! 

We read on, and wo find another estate, with about 4500 tenants;^ 
Their rent is wliqlly pdid out of earnings which they makovat a 
distance from th(‘ir homes. There for eighty years the family<fJiavei 
never resided upon it, but have* drawn their large rental and spent 
it in England. Ko capital has ever been c'xpended by them in 
impi'oving the i)roperly. Every improvement which has brought the 
land into culthation Irom its origival condition of waste bog has 
been effected by th^ tenants ; all the houses and buildings have been 
erected by them. AikV yet the rental has been increased wdthin a 
century from £5000 to L2 1,000. And this (this fine which the 
labourer has to pay for nupro\ iug the landlord’s property) can only 
be paid out of the earnings of the tenants in England. From anothof^ 
dibtrict nearly a hundred persons had been arrested and sent to 
prison under the Coercion Act of 1881, without trial, not for com- 
plicity in crime, hut for allegt'd combinations not to pay rent. And 
then we have the story of a notorious peer, which reads like a tale of 
an Egyptian Pasha in the days of Ibrahim. 

And so the record procc'eds. Almost every abomination of th€* ohl 
landlord tyranny in full jJay. Whoh»sale evictions carried out by a 
body jof 500 pofice. Seventy-five young men of good charact(*r 
committed for trial for resisting the officers of tho law (?), and horded 
cnjraiuals for many weeks before trial ; tho old packing pf juries 
with men exolusivoly in the interest of landlords } tho conviction of 
men to six and eighteen months of hard labour, for the offence of 
resisting the execution of an infamous abuse of law — an abuse of law 
which an Irish judge declared, on the bench, had aroused the indigna- 
tion of the empire, and which dr(»w from a Chief Secretaiy for Ireland 
a pointed rebuke. Here is a case from the same estate. A farm is 


reclaimed from bog, fenced, and drained by tlie tenant, who builds 
it go(H[ stone houses with slate roofs. The landlord had^uot ex- 
pended one penny, but ho had raised the nmt of twen^' '^acres, 

I originally worth 6d. per acre, to £15. The fall in value the 

teuwt unable to pay. His landlord evicts him, saddles jbfato £17 
in (kiBts, confiscates tho tenant’s interest, worth £200-300^^ 
house, which goes to min, and leaves the farm to 
Such is landlorffism in 1888, after yearb of legislatiou. 

.<*WhileIwas in Portunma,’’ writes Mr. Lefevre, thsu 160 
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prooeases of ejoctment ^ero ifisued againust the tenants, whSst hundreds of 
otht^ were in dififorent stages of progress ” 

r left JPortumna/^ adds this Rivy CounciDor, “ deeply impressecf with 
the greytt; of ^ the pcNsltion of things in the district, convinced more than 
ove^iigta tSriible wrong was being done to tlie tenantry by the invisible 
and^napptoaehable despot who ruled the country by the aid of the forces 
of the Crown.*’ 

• And he sums up his experiences thus : — 

All the past histoiy of this and many other pirtb of Ti'eland shows tlmt 
Vhile wrongs of this tenible nature are inflicted, there is the gravest ilanger 

that^ndividuals will bo found to resist them by more terrible revenge 

Uovs shocking that it should be due to the ignorance and obstinacy of one 
man, who knows nothing personally of the ostate, and cares nothing for it 
except as a souitse of revenue. He could reduce his property to a wilderness 
by ovicting all his tenants, and still lie a rich man. The case is of all the 
more importance as he is fighting the cause of the woist landlords in 
Ireland.” 

And not only the cause of the worst landlords, but the cause which 
for two centuries has produced the clii'onic misery of Irclaiia. At 
bottom nothing essential is chang(*d. As of old, tlie mass of wretched 
peasants have wrung from them their hard gains in distant labour, and 
even the wages (‘arned by tlioir children in America, to paid to 
absentee creditors under a system of legalized extortion and statutory 
plunder. As of old, the labour of their hands, the honiestoads they 
have created, and the houses they have built, are still confiscated as 
before, tkough by an indirect process which is called by mockery law. 
As of old, resistance to extortion is a crime to be punished with savage 
cniclty, llie men wlio counsel them are thrust into fidous’ cells, ajid 
brutally outraged. Tlie men who defend their cau:j,e are assailed with 
malignant passion and organized calumny. 

In the meantime, by the Act of 1887, law is practically and* per- 
man^tly abolished in one of the three kingdoms. What <s I’ealljp' 
martial law is from henceforth viriiially the common law of Ireland. 
Magistrates, who are virtually nothing but police officials, carry out 
the orders of the Castle Government wdth as little regard for anything 
that can be called law as a Turkish cadi. What the Act of last year 
practically accomplished was this. It threw the w^hole power of England, 
armed vith the arbitrary machinery which on the Continent is called 
“ the State of siege,” into the* hands of one party in an economical 
8tniggle<i It armed the rich and Protestant Englishman, already 
with all the legal machinery which chicanery could invent, 
with what is practically martial law, to enable him to crush the 
wretch^ Cat]|}olic peasantry, and wring from them the lost sixpence 
^ which' ^j&abized force can screw out of abject weakness. 

is the gigi5itie,j)ermanent, systematic wickedness which 
you cam ifrith the name of morality, justice, and honour. To you the 
o£ EngUshmen, or r^her of a few rich Englishmen, 
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are paramount. For the sake of ilus, you and' they fight ad the West 
India slave-liolders fought for the accursed system of slarory, vilifying 
all who condemned it, and .filling the air with outcries abotrf* the crimes 
and indolence of the negro. And now again tliey are filling the air 
with outcries about the crimes mul the follies of Irish lenants. One 
smiles at their crocodile tears ovtT the wrongs of poor boycotted 
peasant^; peasants whom tliey and their forefathers unto the thircT 
and the fourth generation — ^nay, unto tln^ ienth and the twentieth gene- 
ration — -have persecui ed, starved. aJid plundereil. It is a bitter mpekery 
to hear thorn dilate upon ihe atrocity of this and that outrage, when 
the history of the Knglisli in Ireland is one weary story of organized 
otitrage. For every life that has been cruelly taken by a fi‘W brutalized 
peasants in their despair, the Fnglish land laws, and tlie system of 
extortion they maintain, have as cruelly taken a thousand lives. To 
us it is as cniel in tlie name of law to thrust dying m(m and helpless 
women and children out of their homes vn to tJie frozen liill&ide, as it 
is to snoot a rival in the legs, (liir eyes art' Ji\ed, not on tho scat- 
tertMl instances of wild rt*vengo which yon parade as if you really 
cart'd for tlmni, and mouth ovc*r with profi'ssional iteration, but on tlie 
thivo million souls wlio are lost to their country, on the life-long misery 
of at lea^b a million souls wdio remain — miseiy which you and your 
fritmds are now bc'ut on making pimnanent. Our eyes are strained to 
watch the tens of thou'Haiids of wanton, savage, cowardly wictioiis, 
the thousands of brave men whom you persist in treating as felons, 
and the llussiaii terrorism which you have peimanenlly substituted 
for the common law of a kingdom. 

The Ascendency party will die hard, as the West Indian slave- 
holders’ interest (lied, fighting to tlie last. are a fighting order, 

spnmg from fight, uursecl in fight for centuries, w'ilh every gift and 
'^evory vice of a dominant class. 1 rained to regard themselves as tho 
Imm suptu’iors of the subji'ct class, in race, in ndigion, in habits, in 
wealth, iu privilege, they are ready to ])lunge the three kingdoms into 
ccaifusion for the* sake of tho old domination. I'ho descendants of 
conquerors, grantees, adventurers, and soldiers of fortune, they combine 
the rapacity of a conquering rac(‘ witli tho aiToganco of an arJstOOtatic 
order. For centuries tluy liavo thrust themselves into the family 
connections and tho money iuterests of powerful classes of Englishmen. 
They are keen, able, and unscrupulous ; ready at any moment to shoot 
‘ down savages in any coraer of the Empire, or to work martisr^laiv in 
thoir dear native, country. At tho first signal of dangefi to ^eir 
privileges, they storm socii'ty, the IVess, the Church, md Pa?r|jteient, 
filling the minds of tho official classes and thQ uneasy ear 
dreadful visions of ruin and chaos. 

We know these shi’ieks, profestatious, and propbeoi^\4^"h9^W]iat 
Were those of West Indian slave-holders — a sordid 
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All aS^ut the Sun of England, and the 

merely that an order of rich men ^ti^tehljing 
to j^e; d^^ extortion tare all but ended, l^aw and Order 
are ^ bat they ^und strangely in the mouths of ken^ 

who-ltk|K^5 d^^ a syltem of* martial law in order to maintain 
system; df ajj^rli^ All this new-born pity for the poor Irish victim 

of the League comes ill from those, to fill whose pockets tens of 
^thousands of victims have been slowly wrong to their end. Pity firS't 
the families from whose heads the roof they built themselves has been 
fbm ^o glut a millionairo’s self-will. Peel something for the stainless 
and courageous men who arc wasting their youth in your cells and 
suffering your unworthy insults. These are the victims, unnumbered, 
continual, historic, to whoso sufferings you are blind and deaf, thougli 
in comparison with theirs the sufferings of men, whom you choose to 
raako% stage-show, arc but a drjp in an ocean of misery. 

This whole contest between us‘ is not really a pollfical question, 
nor even a social question ; in essence it is a question of money., For 
centuries rich men in England have found in Ireland an unlimited 
field where the strong might wring wealth out of the weak. There 
for centuries they have built up a scliemo of peculation which they 
pleased to call Law, maiiitained by^a system of terrorism Yfhich they 
nicknamed Giovernmeut, and consecrated by a system of religious 
injustice which they pretended to be a Church. But the end of it all 
was. pecuniaiy, not political. Boycotting, the Plan of Campaign, and 
the vrhole of tlie resources of the weaker class are precisely what 
wohave knowm in our own industrial struggles. As in them, 
the stress of tlie conflict has often resulted in melancholy 
acts of outrage and crime. As in them, boycotting, thq Plan 
of. Campaign, and other expedients aro right or wrong, justi- 
fiable, kr culpable, according to circumstances, in the measure oj^ 
the wrong they are to prevent, or the spirit in which they aro used. 
JPer I know no reason why boycotting, or Plan of Campaign, are 


necessarily evil. They may vary in their character from wanton 
'oppression to the noblest acts of public devotion. Tt is easy to con- 
. myO -oases where boycotting (which we all of us jiractise in turn) 


and Ctopaign might become the first and most sacred duty 
of . ..But in this, as in every other economic struggle, the 

crimes of the weak and the poor are not to be 
tho same measures as the systematic and fegalizcd crimes 
the rich. 

struggle of Trades-Unionism agamst the infamous laws 
of workmen, we have had the same 
and oppression, outrage and crime. This is 
struggle &r Trades-Unionism again, but it is the 
an entiro nation which you seekr to crush, by an 
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apparatus of class legislation, for wMch ^Europelcau show few:.p^allelB;. 
Talk to us no more of your superior morality and your wounded 
^ feelings. If ever there was a sordid cause it is yours ; a 

struggle was a mere affair of pocket it is this ; if ever the wolf railed 
at tho lamb it is when Irish landlordism calls Heaven to wi^e^„tho 
tyranny of the Irish peasantty. Ireland is, politically, one of the 
most peaceful countries in EnrojK!, where for forty years the^e has 
been no show of attack on the forces of Government as such. And 
yet it is the only country in "Western Europe that is permanently 
governed by martial law. 

If you have chosen to go over to the side of the oppressor, it tpust 
be so. If you choose to reverse the labours of a lifetime, you must do 
so. If you must revile the leader, under whom your whole political 
life has been passed, now that that leader has taken up the most 
glorious task of his noble life, in a spirit of moral grandeur and* self- 
sacrifice to which even he never erpiklly reached till now, we cannot 
hind<.'r you. But you shall not juirsuade us that we have abandoned 
the old belief in morality and justice betw(‘pn nations and classes. 
Whilst }’ou are receiving tho com])linients and caresses of the rich and 
the great, whose wealth you are. struggling to protect, we will think 
on the millions of the e^'icted and the exiled, tho rootless cabins, and 
the deserted farms from which it is yonr glory lo have driven whole 
fainilie^s of workers. And whilst you are still resolute to rivet on a 
noble nation the most prolonged and most cruel system of oppression 
in the histoiy of Western Jjurope, we will stand beside your victims 
and bid them not to despair. 


Fkedekic Hariuson. 



SOME HUMAN ASPECTS OF INDIAN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


I N India the earth and skies arc more terrible things than we feel 
them to bo in the temperate zone. Mountains, rivers, deserts, 
wind, rain, and dew there control with an irresistible compulsion the 
destinies of man. The configuration of the miglity triangle, nearly 
equal to all continental Knropc loss Russia, which juts southward from 
raieJrAsia into tho tropical soa, marked it out as a vast isolated field on 
which the agencies of earth, air, and ocean might wage their warfare 
on a Titanic scale. It is as if tho Almighty had set apart a region 
of this planet in which the forces of Nature might ruu to and 
fro undisturbed and do His bidding. Wo still behold the river's 
rending the rocks, carrying down thousands of millfons of tons every 
year from the distant mountains and causing the dry earth to rise out 
of the waters. The ancient secrets of land-making are laid bare ;* the 
drama of Genesis is acted before our eyes ; and we may ^.and by and 
w'itnoss, as in a stupendous miracle-play, tho third morning of the 
Mosaic creation. 

The vastness and isolation of India, walled out By the Himalayas 
from the rest of the world, and projected nc^arly two thousand miles 
into the deean, enable tho elemental forces to carry on their work, 
with hht. slight interruptions* from local and variable causes. A 
majesty, Older is there revealed in all things. 15arth and ocean act 
atid each other with a regularity of meteorological results 

here iiz)t]mpwn. The solar heat and the evaporation of the surround- 
ing tixspipal expanse of water produce an almost unvarying procession 
of ph^pfepna tach year. Nor is this imposing uniformity confined to 
the a^^ .tevo^tions of heat, wdnd, and rain. It seems also to 
disclo'se^i^^ in more recondite cycles spread over longer periods, 
which pdijt now coming within the range of continuous research. 
The oyerflrheto^^ of Nature have in India at all times pressed 
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heavily on the imagination and the lot of men. 
iniluenced his ideas aboiit Qod. They gave ^ form to hii^c 4^|]^|!^l0gy 
They shaped his history. They regulate with a muiute i^d'ii^^ibns 
discipline his soqial institutions and his daily life. I' dialhjpi&e^nfcly 
point out the reservations under which such inferendes.with^^dgsW 
to the influence of Nature upon man must bo received. The danger 
of confotmding coincidence with causation can scarcely be elixninated V 
from them. But, subject to this caveat, it may be safely said that 
the. Btui)endo\is scale of Nature in India, and its uncontrollable- 
forces, authoritatively modified the religious conceptions of the Indian 
races, and powerfully reacted on their social and industrial eeOncmy. 
Early man found liimsolf too weak to stand alone against Nature. 
The chances against the individual in India are heavy, and at - 
the same time the general conditions are liiglily favourable to the 
increase of the race. Isolation has^ always been felt to* involve too 
serious risks. The gregarious instinct in man accordingly received a 
very full development in India, and it still exhibits a remarkable 
vitality. The ancient human gi’oups have there offiTcd a firm resist- 
ance to the centrifugal and isolating tendencies. The Undivided 
Eamily maintains much of its old coherence in the midst of a com- 
plex system of individual rights. Caste binds together tha family 
groups and the separate trades or handicrafts into strongly organized 
guilds, or semi-religious semi-industrial corporations, of renil»te 
ethnical origin, but with a very practical modern basis of reciprocal 
obligation, reciprocal supervision, and reciprocal help. The social 
institutions of India wliich disclose the most characteristic vitality are 
those* which most eflcctively discharge tho functions of mutual 
assurance societiesC Taken as a whole, they do the work of a poor- 
law for a dense population, subject to all the calamities of the tropics. 

.. This appears clearly among the agricultural masses, who are most 
obviously at+he mercy of Nature. Until our own time," the village 
commune was the one stable unit of rural organization in India wjhich 
raised its head above every succeeding inundation of conquest. And 
the village commune involved many kinds and degrees of tntitnal 
insurance, from a joint responsibility for keeping up the continiious 
embankment against the river, or for maintaining the common; reser- 
voir or irrigation lake, to a joint liability for the revenue, or- epen- a 
^ joint distribution of the crops. As the cultivator finds hiinseijF:Jb|ptter 
secured against the vicissitudes of the sf^asons by thn" 
ai^lionces of British rule, he grows more self-reliant. ■ 
knows that he can protect his own fields by Government/ 
or supplement a local failure of crops by groii^ brought 
by State railway's from other provinces, he ihsenaWy 
anxious about his individual risks. It is no longer for 

to q)rBad those risks over a joint, village 
fitrohi!, solvents of corporate village rights in Ixi^^^iili^::fcfnnd 
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to be C5anal-water. .But the most characteristic of the rural institu- 
tioBB of India are still tliose which act as a mutual assurance against 
th^ calamities of Nature andi^e mischances ^of life. 

Not lessmasterful has been the influenct) of the physical geography 
o£>India upon its political history. The configuration of the country 
gave a uniform direction during ages to the invasions of India, and set 
precise limits to each successive Empire. The dynastic problem in 
India for hundreds of years preceding our rule was, how to weld 
, together the Nortli and South, in spite of the geographical obstacles. 
Ttr. Mughal Sovereigns staked their empire upon the solution of this 
problem. Tiny staked and they lost. Tlie fate of previous dynasties 
had shown that Northern India alone could not permanently withstand 
the influx of fresh invading races from tlio hardy breeding grounds of 
Central Asia. A consolidated India undt*!* a vigorous rule might be 
able to do so. 'riiia was the ckeam of the Mughal dynasty. The last 
of its groat emperors wrecked his armies and his revenues in a fifty 
yeai*s* struggle against the barriers which Nature had set up between 
the North and South. Out of the magnificent fragments of his empire, 
the British nation has built uj) .a united India. But it is only in these 
last days that modern man, with the aid of the railway, the steam- 
ship, and the telegi'aph, is in India emerging victorious from the long 
struggle witli Nature. The dream of the Mughal Emperors has 
become the reality of British Rule. 

In thus suniniarizing the human aspects of Indifm Geography, I have 
not thought it needful to vindicate this metliod of treatment. For 
one of the irresistible conclusions of recent rcvsc^arch is that if geogra- 
phy is to keep its ])UiC(' as a progressive scieiue, it must d(>al not 
alone with the physical configuration of the eartfi, but also* with the 
relations of physical configuration to the phenomena of life. , This 
view, after being carefully worked out in Germany has uow 
accepted in England. 'J'lio new teaching does not exottido our former 
conceptions of geograpliical j’esearch. Scientific geography must still, 
and at all times, be built up on the sound basis of, geodetic and topo- 
graphical work. But it is not the old geography of our school-days, 
the dry bones of terrestrial mensuration, and the nomenclature of ihe 
earth’s surface, that the English Universities have now undertaken to 
teiich. . It is, to use the name given to it by f General Strachey’-, 
Applied Geography, or broadly speaking the ndations of terrestrial 
configuration to ten’estrial life. ^ 

The ^octrine of the dependence of life on geographical conditions 
has b66n systematically elaborated in connection with plants and the 
lower enimaft. But the supremo problem of the action of geographical 
environji^nt on man is beset with greater difliculties. For while plants 
and the lower animals can do little to modify their physical surround- 
ingS) does much. He gradually advances from an animal-liko 
depenfience upoiv his environment into a long struggle with Nature ; 
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a struggle in which millions of his species are .destroyed, but f^m 
which the most eftective races derive an invaluable training and stores 
of accumulated knowledge, lii the fina^ stage, it is difficult to pro- 
nounce as to whether man, with the aid of science, more profoundly 
modifies his environment or is more controlled by it. The problem 
is no longer one of the direct action of geographical conditions upon 
life, but of the complex interaction betAveen man and his physical 
surroundings. When the problem is canned still farther from man 
as a biological structure to man as a liistoricfil development, many / 
sources of error arise. At each extension of the doctrine of^tlie 
dependence of life on external conditions into the domain , of civilifced 
humanity, it becomes loss susceptible of vcriJication. The chain of 
sequence weakens as it lengthens oiit. 

In such speculations — speculations whicli cannot be brought to the 
touchstone of direct experiment — a w;is^3 diffidence should govern our 
speech, and control eur conclusions. We can see that in India the 
majestic scale of Nature, and the overwhelming energies of its forces, 
have gradually iiifluonced man’s conceptions about God. We can 
see that geographical and climatic conditions have tended to a full 
development of social and rural institutions of a certain type, and 
have given to that type a marked degree of vitality. But wo cannot 
yet say, and we shall ]>robably never be able to state, in what precise 
degree thij physical conditions Inive contributed totin' historical result. 
The great equation of the interaction between man and Nature cannot 
be determined by any formula of algebra. ^J'he iinest instruinenis 
avajlable for the research still leave its proc(‘ss one of qualitative and 
not of quantitative analysis. Especially is tin’s the case in regard to 
the political aspects of Indian geography. A\'e can see that certain 
river yalloys have in the long run determined the lino of march of 
Indian rrrankind : that certain chains of luountains have in the long 
run set limiliS'i.Vj succf^ssive Indian Empires. Hut on scrutinising the 
individual episodes of Indian history, we find that in every case purely 
human and oven personal inUuences have intervened to deU'rraine tlio 
result. The march of the races has been deflected from the natural 
route, and turned to the right hand or to the h'ft, by causes quitie 
independent of th<i geographical conditions. Armies have halted, and 
the tide of Empire has been turned \>ack, not because a river or a 
mountain rangcj could not bo crossed, but liecause, as it seemed at the 
very moment when the natural obstacle wwild be overcome, an eittpeior 
dreamed a dream, or a rebellious .son broke out into revolt in distant 
province. All tliat w^e can c.stablish is, that the constant factor of. 
geographical configuration has in certain definite directiona; slowly, 
steadily, and powerfully controlled the course of Indian hiatmy^ 

The first essential for the study of tliis historical moyi^eats of 
mankind in India is, therefore, a knowledge at once comprehensive 
and exact, of Indian geography. That knowledge has, during the 
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pas^.eighty-eight years, been supplied by a series of operations con- 
ducted by the Government, with a magnitude of resource and with a 
cantmnity of effort Which have no parallel in the annals of research. 
The trigonometrical mensuration of the Indian continent as a whole, 
its 'topographical delineation province by province, a geological survey 
of its land-structure, a marine survey of its coast and ocean approaches, 
astronomical observations, and a strongly organized meteorological 
department, have accamulated invaluable materials for the scientific 
•geographer. Nor have the investigations stopped short at the 
phffl^omena of inerti matter. The plant-life of India, and certain 
divisions of its animal life, have, been comprehensively studied; the 
arclueological survey has revealed the progress of man in the past ; 
the statistical siirvc}^ exhibits the population district by district, and 
systematically rc^cords the conditions — physical, moral, and economical 
— of human life in the ])resent.« JVhile Germany has been elaborating, 
with admirable industry, the principles of Applied G'cography, England 
may claim to have stored up in India mat(‘rials on an unrivalled scale 
for the prfictical structure of the science, from the initial stage of 
geodetic mensuration to the final problem of the influence of terres- 
trial environment upon man. 

I think that eveiy Englishman may look back with a sense of 
national exultation to what liis countrymen in India have accom- 
plished on behalf of human knowledge during the past eighty years. 
It is iinpossible to overrate the political benefits which Jiritisli rule lias, 
during this period, conferred on the Indian races ; and even those natives 
of India who are desirous for a more syin]>ath('tic development of pur 
Indian, system of government arc most for^v'a^'(I iji acknowledging its 
claims on their loyalty and gratitude, lliit wliih*. kno^v that*we have 
ruled righteously, our mitit)ijal habit of self-depreciation sometimes 
leads us to underrate what may be termed the intollectual Jispoct&iof^ 
our Indian government. 1'he scientific and g(*ographi(3«ri work done 
by our countrymen in India during the present century forms an 
unanswerable protest against such despondency. • 

I shall now summarize a few of the inductions which may with 
safety be drawn from this great magazine of research. India was 
marked out from prinueval tiim^s as a continent which llie races of man- 
kind were destined to reach by thrc'e definite routes. The s(‘a-coast of 
Lower Bengal, and the coraparativt-ly open ap]n*oach by its eastern hill 
frontier, gave an easy access from the south-east. The evidence proves 
that in .a^pre-historic period successive migrations entered India by these 
pastern routes, and brouglit with them dialects which, after infinite 
processes of mutation and decay, still establish their relationship with 
the human groups to which the nations of Eastern Asia, from Burma 
to Chi^, belong. This advtlncing tide of races from th(i south-east 
was encountered at a ve^y early period by an inflow of population 
through the mountain passes of the distant north-west. The huge vrall of 
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the Himalayas along ilie north of India seems toJiave allowed ci^iXer 
intermediate infins: from Central Asia. The population of ladift^^like 
the rivers of India, could only find entrance iiito the peninsula by 
skirtlog round the Himalayas at the extreme* east or the extreme west 
of that mighlymountain barrier. The tidi* of iion-Aryaa mankind 
fiowing up the Gangetic valley from the south-east was eventually en- 
countered by the inundation of Aryan mankind entering the Gangeticr 
valley from the north-wt*st. A process of enslavement or of incor- 
poration took place under Aryan siipreuiacy. ^Itisses of the defeated 
non-Aryans were pushed out of the fJangetic basin into the hills vftich 
surround it, and especially into the inoimtains and table-Iandc of 
Central India on the* south, liut tven down to our own c(*ntury, tho- 
south-eastern non-Aiyan races kept constantly pushing in from the ^ 
coast and eastern bordtn’ of Jjower Bengal. Tho Muhammadans liad 
for a time to fix their military capital® of Lower Bimgal at Dacca, in' 
the unhealthy eastern delta, to rejm'ss th(‘S(* movi‘mf‘nts. Our first 
maps of that country deliiu^ate large tracts bare of inJiabitants with 
the woixls writt(‘u across them deiH)i)ulatpd by tht* Maghs.‘’ It was 
not till thi* British in 1821-20 broke the power of Burma, and annexed 
the eastern provuici* of Assam and the coast of Arakan, that imasions 
from the south-east ceased out of Indian history. 

The third great approach to India was by th(^ Arabian Sea, The 
difficulties attending ancient navigation nmdered this route an almost 
inaccessible one, for military pur^ioses. till about on<* thousand years 
ago. JKrom the time of the Roman empire merchant fleets had traded 
between the lied Sea and India. But it was not till the religion of 
Muhammad gave its momentous impulse to tht* p(‘oples of Arabia, 
that invasions in force commenced by the sea. From lh(» eighth to 
tho eighteenth centuries of our cm, liowt»ver, such invasions became 
a -historical factor of increasing importance. They led to the forma- 
tion and to t^’ maijiteiiance of Muhammadan States and kingdoms in 
Western and South-Western India, which played a decisive ro/r in the 
destinies of the whole Indian continent. But f(»r this Muhammadan 
i^lement in Southern India, the pirate ^lusalman strongholds on the 
coast, and the strong Musalman monarchies inland, it seems probable 
that a Hindu race, the Mariithas, would at this moment be dividing 
the sovereignty of the penins\da with the British. During the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the sea became tho great, l^gh- 
way for the couquest of India. The two ancient land-routes of iimiAon 
from the North-West and the South-East arc now closed. It^is by no 
chance that Burma and Afghanistan have formed two of t|ie*perr 
manent problems of British nilo in India. The absence strong 
natural frontier between Bunua and the Bengal coast ccnn^llfd the 
actual annexation of the Burmest- maritime provinces. 
of Siuch a strong frontier between Iudi|L,and mndera 

mildier measures possible, and has enabled us th^ path of 
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invi^on firom the North-West by firmly holding the passes, without 
the mecessity of aimexii% the country beyond them. 

tj^e geographical configuration of India had not only defined the 
three routes by which the peninsula Rhould be reached. It had also 
predortbed the distribution of the masses of mankind who flowed in^ 
India was marked out by Nature for four distinct seats of ancient 
empire, and for four ancient lauds of refuge for the defeated races. 
The delta and rich lower valleys of the Ganges, like the delta and 
•txich lower valleys of the Nile, seem to have been appointed as a 
nijJbery for the human race. Nor can there be a doubt that Lower 
Beftgal would have become a centre of non-Aryan civilization, which 
might have greatly modified our conceptions of the possibilities 
of Turanian mankind, if that province had been allowed to work out 
its own development. "But tlie iuci'easing jwessuro of the Aryan 
races from the north interraptrfl^the process. The climatic conditions 
of Lower Bengal, although favourable to tlio grovvth of wealth and to 
the increase of the species, are iinfavoumblo to the ])hysical develop- 
ment of the individual man. When, therefore, nave after wave of 
hardier tribt‘S poured throuf?h the North-Westem passes from the 
highlands of Central Asia, and puslu»d their predecessors down the 
Gangetic valley, the non-Aryans of the Soiith-Kast succumbed in 
the impact of the race's. 

For meanwhile a second great «'eat of civilization had establislied 
itself in the north. The upper valleys of the Ganges and its afiluenls, 
together wilh the river margins of the Punjab, worn marked out 
not less distinctly than Bengal as a scene' for the* early progi^ess* of 
mankind. The soil, although less peivimi.nllv^ n'Cjperative, was 
abundantly rich for the wants of a not too dt'iise poimlatiofi. Any 
inferiority in fertility Avas compensated by a climate more favourable to 
robust physical development. From t he t nulitional Indian poiuT of view, » 
the subjugation of tlie non- Aryan races of the soiith-e5Rl'’by the Aryan 
races from the north-west was final and complett'. From tho point 
of view of literaiy and philosophical culture, the north was also 
triumphant. The Aryans of the north-^M*st a])pear as having giv^n 
their religion, their philosophy, their iM>etiy to all India. But modem 
critical research piwes Ihat^the result was really n coalition rather 
than a con(juest. 'Jliero are indications that tlu' great Buddhist 
religion, which dominat<'d India for nearly a thousand years, was tlie 
ptodneh of the Kast(^m Kingdom of the ({angetic bsisin rather than 
the norih-weatem, and that it was profoundly influenc(‘d in its 
political history and its organization by the non-Aryan races. It is 
certain that the medimval Hinduism which succeeded Buddhism, and 
that the modem Hinduism of our own day, derive their practical 
structwpe scarcely less from^non-Aryaii than from Aiyan conceptions 
and rites. ' 

The third region of India, marked out by Nature as a seat of early 
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Ciyilissatioh, wds the delta of the Indus, and the oounti^^ the 

mouths of two great rivers, the Tapti and the NarbaiQl^, %Jbich 
debouch into the Gulf of Cambay. Geographical configurafeioiir 'J^ 
however, set narrower limits to the primitive progress of marSdhd in 
these tracts. The sandy plains of the Indus, with their adjacent deSerta 
forming an almost rainless meteorological belt, and the mountainous 
background which rises at no great distance inland from the mouths 
of the Tapti and Narbada, were piohibitive of the vast movements of 
races to which the broad fertile basin of the Ganges gave 
plaj. Liability to sea-invasion from Arabia or the Persian Gulf,^d 
to devastations from the pirate strongholds down the Indian c&st, 
contributed with the silting u]> of the Gulf of Cambay to- still further 
restrict the area of these western maiitime seats of Indian civilization. 
After figuring i)rominently during ten centuries, from Alexander the 
Great’s progress through Sind (325 to the Buddhist Pilgrim’s 
account of the coifi-t. and kingdom of Valabhi (630-640 a.d.), the 
kingdoms of the northern Bombay coast were eventually absorbed 
by the great Muhammadan Empire which had its centre in the upper 
valleys of the Ganges. 

The fourth seat of ancient Indian civilization was marked out with 
even greater precision. Th<5 lofty mountain ranges which run down 
the south-western coast r(*nder it impossible for the drainage of the 
inner hills and table-lands to find an exit on that side. A narrow 
fertile strip borders the ocean, but it is walled out from the rest of 
India by the Western Ghats, literally, colossal landing-stairs from 
the* sea. This narrow strip, although admirably suited for pirate 
strongholds, did :^ot give room for any extensive ancient empire. 

■ The rain which falls upon the peaks overhanging the Bombay 
sea-board has to search out for itself a course of many hundr^s of 
tdltuouisf’ miles till it reaches the 13ay of Bengal. In this way the 
three great^vers of the Madras presidency — ^namc'ly, the Godavari,, 
the Kistna, and the Kaveri, rise in the mountain wall which arrests 
the monsoon rains*on tho Bombay coast, and they traverse the whole 
.■lii*eadth of the central table-land to the eastern shores of India A 
series of ix)werful Hindu kingdoms arose in the well-watered^ and 
comparatively open regions of south-c‘^stem India, with outtyers as 
far north as the delta of the Mahanadi. They were succeeded, 
th4 fourteenth century of our era onwards, by a shifting Con^^^E^ of 
Muhammadan States, among which the five great Musulinan 
of the south stand out pre-(*mincnt The battle of Tidiket & 1.6d5 
finally- transferred the sovereignty of Southern India frojn 
to the Muhammadans. But the Muhammadan dynastit^ 
were influenced by direct maritime inter^urse with 6ulf, 

and in the end differed profoundly in their political j^l^^ijgion 
beliefs from the Muhammadans who had^entered nortli^ 

westei^^j^ses, tod who founded the empire of 
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. of tke korlib, like Anranzeb, a Shia d^aaty in the 

soij^ was: abnost as batafnlly heretical as were the Hindu infidels 
th6msel^a& . Political expediency combined with religious differences 
to vendei;. tiie conquest of the Muhammadan kingdoms of the south 
a** necessity for the Muhammadan empire of the north. . A^r a 
struggle, prolonged over more than a century, at the very moment 
when victory seemed within the grasp of the Delhi Sovereign, the 
geographical barriers fixed by Nature between the north and the south 
» decided the fate of Hindustan. The Muhammadan dynasties alike 
oPthe north and the south were broken in the long conflict, and the 
Hftidu Marathas rushed forth from tluur mountains and became for a 
time the masters of India. 

.1 have mentioned that India was marked out by its physical con- 
figuration, not only for four separate seats of early empire, but also 
for four refuge lands for the defeated races. As successive waves of 
invaders poured in during three thousand years from the north-west, 
the early inhabitants were gradually pushed aside to right and loft 
out of the Gaiigetic basin. Some of them sought shelter in the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas on the north. Others found now homes amid 
the mountains and valleys and table-lands of Central India ; and 
there worked out a tribal political organization of their own. The 
deserts and oases of Ilajpntana afforded, at a later period, a refuge- 
land to the chivalrous Hindu tribes who disdained to yield to a 
Muhammadan invader. In Southern India a hardy breed of men grew 
up among the ranges and highlands which rise from the Bombay 
coast. This indigent peasantry, bred in tln^ discipline of a scantjj soil 
and a severe husbandry, disclosed, in the sixteenth century, a capacity 
for consolidation under military chiefl, and of docile guidance 'by astute 
. Brahmans imported from tlie fertile maritime strijj which lay between 
their highlands and the sea. Thus consolidated, they became •the 
Maratha race. The Mughal emperors, in their attempiT lX) conquer the 
south, had not only to overcome the barriers of desert and forest and 
mountain^ but also the indomitable Hindu highlat^ders. Their failure 
in the attempt formed the turning-point of I ndia’s history. 

. TTha subsequent history of India, during the period of British sway, 
ceased to be a narrative of how the geogi’aphical conditions controlled 
the movements of man. ft becomes the record of that series of 
sple^id efforts by which the British rulers, aided by modem science, 
overcome the obstacles of Nature. Of the three routes of inva- 
sion India, the two land routes from the south-east and north- 
• wert hSiVe been closed by British rule. The third, or ocean highway, 
is coioijm by British fleets. Even if Russia, or any other power, 
wera;.#iiF. to force an entrance through the north-western passes, she 
woul4^fi.nfi on the . Indian ^i^o of the defiles not alone the troops of 
. the but the array of a united India. For the old 

bornerS det up . by Nature between the northern and the southern 
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kingdoms of India have been thrown down. North and South have 
been bound together by the masterful appliancies of British rale;^by 
the railway, the steamship, the tt^legra'ph ; but, above all, by a strong 
central Grovemment, which has the wisdom not to strain too seveaety 
the forces of centralization. This is the great change in the attitiide 
of India to the outward ^vorld. For it is a united India that aJay 
invader would now have to encounter. This also is the great change in 
the internal politics of India. For tlie consolidation of India renders 
the uprising of any new military power or confederacy in the four • 
ancient lands of refuge, such as the uprising of the Eajputs dSid 
Marathas, which gave tht* deatli-blovr to the Mughal Empire, a modOm 
impossibility. 

Yet the geographical conditions of ancient India have bequeathed 
to us the problem which forms the vital Indian question of the close of 
this century. 'Will there ever be a uuitt^d India ? (Serman statesmen, 
down to the past tu enty years, were wont to laugh at the idea of a 
united Germany : German poets to despair oF il. One of the greatest 
of them asserted that there was no such country as (iermany, and no 
such nation as tho Genuan nation. There were a number of separate 
countries and peoples, divided by their past history, l}y their present 
interests, and by their rcdigious views of tho future life, who covered 
a geographical area erroneously called Germany. Wo hear exactly the 
same things said about India at th»* present day. The ancient barriers 
imposed by geographical conditions ha\e iiuh‘(‘d left a h»gacy of disunion 
to the races and province's of India. Kume abh' men tell us that tliere 
is np Iijdia. ^J^hey are tlie men who look to the past. Other able 
men speak, perhaps^too confidtntly, of a united Indian nalion. They 
are the nien who look to the future- The fads and the duties of tho 
present lie between thehc views. I, for one, do not look forward to an 
India whibh will be a single State, But 1 do look forward to an India 
firmly knit tojJK'uer into a great empire. For I can see an India in 
which the ancient barriers, that Nature hail set up against unity, have 
been thrown down. • I see an India in Avliich tainpli' scope is given in 
each IVoviuce for the local managenmnt of lfx*al aflairs, yet in which 
the revenu(‘S and the armies of all provinces arc available for the 
political needs and tho military defenct* of tlie united Indian empire^ 
Above all, 1 see an India in wdiicli the long-divided races are at this 
moment aw^alviuiing to the first impulses of a common national Sfis— 
impulses which have sprung, not from a common resistance t(l| 
oppression, but from a sense of unit(*d inti'rests under a xightooQS 
government, and of united loyalty to a wise and belove^. Sovwigli. 
Seeing these things in thi* present — things that wore -never .hifefore 
seen in India — and knowing how our countrymen have solved^ hard 
problems of a divided India in the past, I 'look forward, tsott^thoat 
anxiety, but certainly without fear, to tho united India tie future. 

W, W/ HyjrtEn. 



THE EAST END. 


T he homl)le murders in Wliitochapol and tlio neighbourhood have 
drawn a good deal of fresh attention to East London, and it 
lias been even sugget^led that these atroeitios are no unnatural out- 
come of the degradi'd h\ es and surroundings of the inliabitants of t#ie 
neighbourhood. 1 entirely reject any such idea. If tho perpetrator 
of these horrors is an inhabitant of the district at all (and there is 
nothing to show that ho is), he is simply a monstrosity, an abnonnal 
phenomenon of insane or diabolical brutality, and certainly not a 
supreme mid culminating outgrowth of a pre-existiug state •of 
depravity. ^ 

Nevertheless, some phase's of the hidden life of *East J^ondon have 
been dragged out into the light, and they an' not exactly pleasant to 
look upon. And people aro talking and s])eeiilatiug upon tiie moTal 
and spiritual state of the people, and drawing concliisib^ from ex- 
tremely insuffiewmt premises, and forming very decided opinions upon 
the most limited amount of knowledge. uk' it seems tha* the 
more one knows of such a region as East I.ondon, the more difficult 
it is to oomo to any very positive or eonclusi\e opinion as to its 
real conditjion. True, it is gather mori‘ homogeneous thaji other 
populations of the same magnitude, Iwing more Ii^gely composed of 
one clate-^the hai-d-workers — and loss diluted ])y admixture of the 
cailtivttted and leisurely. It might, therefore, be expected to yield 
more dc^ite results to the inspection of the moralist who would 
gaugef ita oOi^ition and tabulato its elements of good or evil. And 
yet 1 know nothing so perplexing as to attempt any generalisations 
of the sorb. One is changing one s mind day by day. No two 
distriota, or perishes, or sets of people, are alike. I have w^alked down 
Hare Street, Bethnal Green, or Commercial Street, Spitalfields, on a 
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summer Sunday afternoon^ when everybody is out in the street, and 
I have thought, as I have glanced in passing on the faces q:I^ the 
lounging men and lads, and o^the tawdry women and girls^ Is ^ere 
any hope of these ? I have gone to gatherings of men in clubs 
and schools, to parish teas, and mothers’ meetings, in all sorts of 
places, and J have thought, Where will you find a heartier, friend- 
lier, pleasanter lot of people tlian these ? And yet a district like 
East London has a character of its own. It is ])retty much as it is 
with a nation. A man w'ho has spent a month in Paris, and another 
who has spent a^moiitli in some quiet Erench village in the heart of the 
countiy, will give you very diverse accounts of the character and hdblts 
of French people. And yet we do all of us instinctively assign a certain 
character to the Fnuich, drawing an induction from as varied sources 
as we can, and coming to a conclusion rather from the excesses or 
defects of various qualities in the peopfie w'o have know n or read about 
than from any broad, clear, sharply mai’kt‘d national chai’acteristics. So 
in East. London ; wdth all ils varjdng types, and diversity of conditions, 
I do not think it quite hopeless to gel some genital idea of its moral 
and spiritual condition by di’awing a wide and liberal induction. 

In the first place, whatev'er vices and miseries there are, it is 
infproving, steadily improving, rapidly improving. Of this there is 
abundant e\idence. I know the Bitter f’ry told ns the poor were 
getting poorer, the wretched more wrt^tched, the wicked more wicked. 
Nothing can be more diami*i rically op]x>sed to fact. Every available 
test contradicts such seusatunial and unfoimdi^d assertions. I will 
give an example of similar exaggeration. After 1 was nominated to 
East London, but ^before I entered u])on my duties, I presided at a 
Tempcihijce Mectiri^f at Oswestry, atwhicli Mr. Gough, “ the American 
orator,’’ was to give an oration.” Ue began his “ oration ” by saying 
, li^ would describe a scene in East London. This niade me very 
attentive, fdfT was full of my future work, and veiy anxious to glean 
all I could about it. He asked us to accompany him by night to 
Aatoliff IIighw'ay.‘ (I’his 1 knew from the map was in the very heart 
of my future district.) He has with him a fri(*nd, and a policeman in 
plain clothes. At a corner of a street the policeman bids them stand 
still and listen. And I will tell yoiij’ (said Mr. Gough) ^‘what we 
hoard. Wo heard oaths and curses ; we heard laughter, but there 
was no merriment in it ; wo heard music, but there was no tune in 
it ; we heard the shuffling of poor women’s feet coming to the public- 
house to seek for their drunken husbands — Murder ! ” (ShAi tite 
very top of his voico, making us all jump.) « Stiwxd sti^H, gentlemeD) 
stand still j this happens every five minutes in these parts,”. (This 
the policeman, in a rapid whisper.) Aud tlien we saw adnmken 
savage reel out of a gin-palace, and with a baok-hwader. flSsig his 
sioldj^(»rewoni wife into the gutter, and, as she got up vi{di]g the 
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blood firom her poca* ‘face, the brate reeled iato the gio-palaoe again — 
to hmad/y I n^er can go to each a place as that, I thotight. 
However I did gOji aad one of uy earliest SundaTs L spent in seeing 
what sort of a place Batcliff Highway was. I had to preach at 

'George’S'in-the-East in tho morning, and at Wapping in the 
evening, and, after early dinner, I asked the well-known xtopnlar liector 
of St. George’s, Mr. Harry Jones, to show me something of his parish. 
So out we strolled into Ratcliff Highway. It was not long before wo 
‘heard music, some very hearty singing proceeding from a Sailors’ 
jJome we weiv passing. There was plenty of tnne in it too, for the 
bin^rs were singing Moody and Saukey s hymns. So in we went, 
and sat down with a roomful of sailors, and sang with them. We did 
not know what we were in for, however ; for when the singing stopped, 
a veiy young man got up and preached a very long sermon. I don't 
like long sermons, but W(» could not go out without seeming rude, so 
we sat it out like men. It was not a bad bermou oc its kind, but it 
was all about dying that night, and T did wish lie would say something 
about living next day. W<‘ll, when he sat down. I got up, and just 
in a few words said who 1 was, and w'liy I was there, and told them I 
wanted to l»' friends with t hem all ; and bo we passed on to various 
other sctmes in streets and lodging-houses, everywhere received in so 
friendly a way that I aU'eady began to be very suspicious of Mr, Gough 
and his policeman in pJsun clothes. Of course, a Sunday afternoon is 
not the same as a week-day night ; but J have been through Ratcliff 
Highway at all sorts of hours since, and, though I have met one or 
two noisy and quarrelsome Lascars there, yet 1 never met with »the 
slightest incivility, or saw anything to shock nn ^ and twice, when 
Mr. Harry Jones was ill, sailors have come up to me in Ratcliff 
Higj^way, shaken my hand, and asked me if 1 could tell them how the 
Rector was. And they have actually changcxl the name, and caB it 
“ St. Georg»*’s Street ” now ! It was supposed, I iniHlgine, that a 
change o^name would add to its respectability; just as the people of 
Bugeley wanted to change the name of their town,* after the execution 
of Palmer the murderer. They should have left tho name alone till it 
had acquired a good odour. It is a very decent street now. 

Let me give some more tangible evidenct* of impxwement, 'fhe 
Charity Organization Society held a Commission in Nfovember 1886, in 
order to reiwrt upon the so-called “ exceptional distress ” of the pre- 
vious wintet* and the administration of the Mansion House Relief 
Fund, tmd their Repoi't contains some very interesting information. 
*An tai0eptio|udly competent witness, Mr. Vallance, clerk to the White- 
chapel Union, speaking of tlie artisans and superior workmen, says : 
*< liie'SOCiai state of those men has improved with an improvement 
whirix has lOaohed also to wose of a lower grade than themselves. 1 
don’t know l^at th^ are earning more wages (he is comparing.dihe 
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years 1870 and 1886), “ the conditions of thci^ life haVi^'it^^yed 
during the last sixteen years; • The public-house trade.ha4 
very much; there is more sobriety, and more thrift^ atid ^ 
among the pcior say that rents are paid with 'great regularity;^^ ‘ Mr. 
Dove, a master-bmlder, says : ‘‘ The artisan is now far more resjfec^ 
able. Every’ man in our shop is rather a gentleman to what he waft 
thirty years ago. It was the rule to find these men keeping Saint 
Monday, andl'Saint Tuesday too. Such a thing never occurs how, and 
they go out with their black clothes. They have given up their fustian' 
and corduroy.’* If it is replied that this describes only a high cksf bif 
workmen, this is true; but then Mr. Vallance’s remark as to the licu- 
provement in one class reaching also to a lower is most instructive, for 
ft is an indisputable social law that each class, as it rises to a better 
state, draws up the class next below it. There is another little item 
of evidence in the same report, which icveals a remarkable change in 
the attitude of at least a considerable body of working men towards 
the Church. Mr. Roberts, another master-builder, in speaking of the 
dislike of the men he employed to apply to the Relief Committee of 
the Mansion House Fund, being asked wlu'ther one reason of this Was 
not a “ widespread animosity against the clergy,** replied, ‘'" I think 
the old animosity against the clergy is gon(».** To mention another 
testimony : Mr. George R. Sims maiiitoins most strongly, in his 
evidence befpre the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working 
Classes, that the younger generation of mothers is a vast improvement 
on the older, the rooms being kept cleaner, more taste Ixjing shown in 
little luutters of oraameut, such as window-flowers, and the children 
being more neatly jessed, and sent more regularly to school. I have, 
indeed, Aet with no one who has known East Ijoiidon for the last 
twenty years who is not perfectly clear as to the great improvement 
.that has Taken place in eveiy direction. I have not myself known 
East London^dif|if enough to be able to note the changes so apparent 
to others, but I have been astonished at the friendliness and -kindliness 
of the peoph', even in the worst parishes. There is no active hostility 
to religion. If there is not ranch active sympathy in many parts^ 
there is no discourtesy, and the Clergy', District Visitors, Sistertf, 
Deaconesses, ►Scriptui'e Readers, &c., are everywhere received in .t&O 
most friendly manner. 1 do not pretend that this friendliness, 
disinterested, nor do I pretend that it is easy to get bey^l^' 
fjnai^iness in most cases, but this friendliness is itself a 
what would have been found a quaarter of a century ago., , 
knows ]^t London as it is now finds it hard to belieVe 
Blomfioid conld have been booted and pelted when he 
foundation stone of the fii’st of his twelve new 
churches.' ' A Bryan King or a Charles tiowder 
ntr^iting time of it now. 
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I oile or two more little facts, wkicli show that 

iiwiait 0 ,;c^^ and thorough honesty are not virtues to for 

only;^ thc5 .W^^ End. , Wh©^ the Rev. Hugh Huleatt wi# .yicar.of 
St. ^ Grr^^.he arrang^ a Humber of diuneivpartiea/to 

whkh.he in|^ted his own friends and a number |f the working men 
and women of his parish. These dinners wore held in a large parish 
rpo^'but everything was arranged exactly as in a jmvate gentleman's 
own house. I have dined at one of these dinners, and as regards 
^ manners and courtesy really there was little difference to bo noted 
bdirween the different classes of guests. Them as regards honesty : a 
pawnbroker, whose business was very much with the poor of Bethnal 
Green, told me the women were singularly honest and trustworthy ; 
while, to the credit of the other sex, two labourers in Bethnal Green, 
who obtained relief from the Mansion House Ij^lief Fund in 1885, 
brought back the money they, had received, having unexpectedly 
found Avork. 


I have been trying to show that there has been much improvement, 
of late in East Loudon. Ytit things ar(5 bad enough still. There is a 
stratum of soci(‘tv which is horribly corrupt, and in which low repulsive 
vice has its home. It could not be otherwise Avh(‘re so vast a mass of 
the least wtdl-off, as well as of the h^ast educated and least refined, 
are herded together so closel)’^. Mr. (Jhaaies Booth, in his veiy 
careful .Report upon tlu^ statt'^ of the working-classes in the Tower 
Hamlets, calculates that 1*51 i)er cent, of the ix)puIation belong to 
the lowest stratum of all — loafers, semi-criminals, street-sellers, street- 
performers, and homeless outcasts ; while, as many as .11*35 per c^nt. 
are, as a class, thriftless, living from hand to month, pleasure-loving, 
and always poor. Mr. Araold Wliite, who has nJbde dock-labourera 
his study, divides thorg. into three classes, and i*oughly reckons that 
of 100 dock-Iabouri*rs (the lowest class of labourers, whose* work is , 
uncertain, intermittent, and spasmodic), about twenty •arwAlionest men, 


who have come down to this through no fault of their own, foHy are 
more or less incapable, being morally arid physically feeble, while- forty 
are “hopelessly submerged.” It is this “residuum,” which, being 
ill evidence from time to time, is takeji by many, who know little or 
nothing of the general life and chara-cUu* of East Londoners, as 
tygi^l the whole district. * There could not be a greater blunder. 
Tbe/^t, majority of the inhabitants live quiet rc'-spectable lives of 
hi^^]^Vr .nnd deserve no more to be called Adcious or degraded than 
the>&l^toiits of Mayfair. Thty are no great church-goers in the East, 
jit , is , Fashion is dead against it. An astonishingly small pro- 

poxtk^ ‘^-k^uring men attend any place of worship. Rather more 
. ,3nt I do not think we can gauge the real character of a 
test. SuppcAe a man goes to church in the West End 
and another man stays away from church in 
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the East End because it is the fashion, is thj^re muic^ to choose 
between them ?' If the motive characterises the action, I do} see 
that the one who goes has any right to boast over the one who (ioes 
not go. And then, notwithstas{|ding this absfsce &f {public ixrofession 
oT religion, there axB some moral virtues very conspicuo^ among^ fee 
people. They are l^autifully kind and generous to one another, and 
there is a certain rough, honest independence among them, which has 
led to their being compared to Yorkshireinen. 

"With regard to religion, no doubt some, and some of the more, 
thoughtful and intelligent, have accepted the destructive teaching^ of 
the secularists, but a very large propoiiion seem to bo in a state- of 
neutrality. They do not reject all ideas of religion ; indeed they 
accept some of the simpler and more elementary truths ; but they 
have very vague and ^misty conceptions of what Christianity really is. 
It was said to me, when I first went ^up to London in 1879, that, if I 
wished to know how,iTUich religion the ordinary working man accepted, 

I should study George Sims’ Ballads and Tales, since they exactly 
hit off the "average mind of the class for which ho writes. Now, 
though some of these clever writings are not quite what we should 
like to leave alx)ut on our drawing-room table's, yet they do acknowledge 
a God, and prayer, and repentance, and, in short, are on the side of 
right. I have seen too how ready a response is always evoked by the 
simple, manly, straightforward teaching oi the true Gospel message of 
love and hope, A large numbtT of the people have got hold of a 
strange travesty of Christianity, which they suppose to be the teaching 
of the Bible and the Church. No doubt this is in a great measure the 
not unnatural result of very defective teaching on the part of the 
Church in the pasf. But it is curious enough 'that a hard, narrow 
ultra^palvinism, which has vanished fi-om ouf pulpits, should have 
survived idn the traditional conceptions of our teaching accepted by the 
ignorant an^ «nfri(»ndly. I have known a professed atheist,' a 
lecturer .ngainst the Bible and Christianity, after hearing a simple 
sermon upon the ,love of God in Christ, declare that he had never 
heard of a God of that sort before, and allow that, if what be had 
listened to was true, he had been all wrong. And it is quite common 
to hear men assort that the Bible and Christianity teach that God biM 
made most men for eternal destruction. * Nor is there a more lli^Tient ^ 
complaint against religion than that which accuses it of being comcs^^d 
only with another world, which is a long way off, if it existo ^fc-^l,* 
while it leaves men in their sin and suffering in this world 
and unhelped. You will find three out of every four of 
men surprised and incredulous when you tell them that 
of heaven ” is a present kingdom, and not a future oisw 
here among them to help and guide and ^ care for 
wl^e these, false ideas prevail we cannot expect t 
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tion tor Ohiistiaiiity. , But, as I said, when larger, juster, worthier 
ideas ^ God^ and of Hislruth, are once recognized and laid hold of, 
there is a ready, and sometunes a startling response. 

Another hopeful thing is the genuine gratitude of the pebple for any 
real eervice. I may illustrate this by a story which I heard the late 
Lord Shaftesbury tell shortly before his death. Many years before, a 
young clergyman, who had been ap]X>inted to one of the most wretched 
parishes in the diocese, wrote to him to ask his advice as to dealing 
jyith such a hopeless parish. Lord Shaftesbury answered that he did 
notP^ think much of a doctor who prescribed for a patient without 
seeing him, so he would pay his coiTesi)ondent a visit. He did so, 
and walked about the parish, and then said, “ If \ were in your place 
I should start a ragged school.” ‘‘ But I have no money,” said the 
poor young Vicar. “ Well, I will think it over, and write to you,” 
said Lord Shaftesbury. And ki,a day or two he wrote and told the 
Vicar m, was sure he was right, and he might draw on him for £100. 
The school was at once stariecl, and filled well. But the ])eopIe would 
not come to church. So the Vicar resolved to preach in the open air, 
and, fixing on a low court in the \voi*st part of the i^arish, made it 
known he was coming there to invach after his church service on 
Sunday night, and had the benclies from the school taken there. 
When he came to the spot he was dismayed to see the front bench 
occupied by a number of notorious roughs, and felt quite sure they 
hud come to disturb the seiwice and make a row. However, to Iiis 
infinite relief, all went off ({uietly and well. At the enrl he steii] ed 
down and spoke to the hader of this gang, said Iu‘ was very glad^to 
see him, but had not expected it, and asked liini what had brought 
him. The man said, Well, sir, youVe been very^good to oUr little 

kids, so I said to my mates, ‘ Parson's going to preach in Couit 

on Sunday night. It s a roughish place. Let's go and see fair play.’ 
That's what's brought us.” Again, the astonish) ug*\vay in which 
‘‘ Father Lowder ” won Ihe hearts of the people of St. Peeler's, London 
Docks, proves that they are not without the grace of gratitude. They 
knew he woidd do anything for them, and that they could not offend 
him; and they loved him heai*tily. The scene at his funeral at 
Chislehurst was itself a sufficient proof that these rough fellows are 
to be won. 

I have on several occasions gone round at night with the present 
Bishop of Bedford, when he was Rector of Spitallields, to his various 
* homes fqjt men and boys rescued from the low lodging-houses, 
yi which his work was so remarkable; and I never saw loving 
cate thought (oven though tempered with a good deal of 
pretty strict discipline) repaid with warmer gratitude or brighter 
wdeomes^ 

Then 1 can^ipeak with admiration of ihe thorough earnestness and 
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reality of East Londoixers. ^hey do not affect reli^pn; for it does 
not answer. They do not play at religion^ >for life is, stem 

thing to them. .But, if they take up with religion,, ; 

They counte the cost, and the cost is heavy, ' They gay for. the step 
lihey have taken in^ ridicule and persecution. I have addredsed^cenr* 
gregationa of men, all of whom have gone through much for the saKe 
of their religion, and the giup of whose hand-shaking at the door did 
one good, though one winced a little at the moment. I have con- 
stantly been quite uplift(?d by the sight of a number of strong, full- 
grown, perhaps middle-aged, men, coming among the lads and girls 
to Oonfirmatioii, and bravely confessing Christ before men. T/hree 
times I have had a churchwarden march up to be confirmed - at the 
head of the candidates. 

I do not know that it proves veiy much that is positive beyond a 
general spirit of friendliness, but it c^rtaiiily proves that the men are 
not the untamed ruffians some who do not know them supposd|f that I 
have received a hearty welcome when on seve)*al occasions I have gone 
fo give addresses in their clubs. 1 was from the first most anxious to 
find opi)ortunities of meeting the ’working-nien, who were never found 
in church, and speaking to them face to fact‘, and Mr. Thornhill 
Webber, the present Bishop of Brisbane,, made the happy suggestion 
that I should ask the admirable choir of my CUty church, St. Andrew’s 
Undershaft, to give them a little concert at one of their clubs, with 
an address from myself between the parts. I went in this way to 
out-and-out Radical clubs (I would go anywhere’ for such a chance)^ 
and, though it was just a little rough from tln^ crowding, and the 
chairman had to exorcise some firmness in^ keeping order, I myself 
was received far Aore cordially than 1 could have expected ; and at 
one pf the clubs I was asked to urge the clergy to come among them, 
and speak to them, as they would be glad to know them better, I 
wish this iijrvitation were more often responded to. 

These political clubs must not be confounded with the many^ and 
constjxntly increasing, clubs for working men partly managed^ by tho 
clergy and their lay workers. It is unhappily a necessity, at least^ 
for &e present, to lean upon clerical or at least parochid, manage- 
liient. The men are not yet strong enough to stand alone. I' at one 

. time strongly advocated working-men’s*clubs managed by 

but experience has shown me that, instead of training in 

self-re^straint and some simple forms of discipline, circunsiii^iplg:^ 
too slbrong for them, and these clubs quickly drift into « 

.and gambling clubs. The semi-parochial clubs are, 
ehgitie for good, bringing the more cultured and refine^^^^^t^' 
^ wi^ the rougher element of East London life in all 
are such dlnbs now, with their readingrrcK>ms, 
affiliated cricket, football, and swimming 
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tlij© Bethnal Green, hae nofronly 

large|^^.jQf own, wilib" a ‘ ^ of 1800 mombers, but haa also a 
union -oF ^SI&j^ed clu^ with a total of S8d2 members. It is always 
a plestore"^ ^ intdi these clubs, and their simple rules are in th^*/ 
selves an ^hcation to a class %at has known little of restraint in 
ahd'ihanners. It is worth mentioning, as refuting a very 
preval^ftit opinion that a non-drinking club cannot be made to pay, 
that the ‘‘.University Club,” the largest of those managed by the 
Oxford 'House in Bethnal Green, in which no strong drink is allowed, 
is l!t a most flourishing financial state, and also has an ^ually flourish- 
ing «o-operative society incorporated with it. All information about 
this club can be obtained from P. B. Buchanan, Esq., the hon. 
secretary, whoso address is “ University Club, Bethnal Green.” 

One of my latest experiences in East London was an introduction to, 
and enrolment in, & “ Fathers* Jileetjibg,” conducted by the vicar’s 
wife, in the parish of Christ Church, St. George’s-in-the-East. I 
twice visited this somewhat novel society of seventy or eighty poor 
working men, all of them faihers, and very hearty and pleasant and 
friendly they were. After my first visit I received a parcel containing 
a pair of red leather slippers, with a letter, beginning, “ Dear fellow- 
further,” which puzzled me a good deal, till I made out that it was 
from a tshoemaker out of work, a member of this ^‘ Fathers* Meeting,” • 
who explained that, having nothing to do, he measured my foot with 
his qye, and had made me the slippers, and remained “Your afiectionate 
fellow-farther, A. B.” 

I have kept in view throughout the lower strata of Eart 
London life, because to these public attention is at present more 
especially directed, and in these, consisting as th^ do of the vast 
majority, the many perplexing problems, which so many are peek- 
ing to /solve, jpresent themselves. It must never be forgotten 
that East London embraces a large range of social gradt^, and that 
there are not wanting elements of strong intellectual energy, and feven 
of ariistici refinement. It is to the class capable of, receiving higher 
^ucafion and culture, consisting largely of the young teachers of 
Boaafd/ schools and other schools, clerks, intelligent mechanics, and the 
IScOy tiat^Tpynbee Hall, with its singularly energetic, incessant, and 
man^^ded activities, largely devotes itself. I know few more interest- 
than that of the Wadham House,” which is simply 
'on' i^up of model lodging-houses, taken by Toynbee Hall, 

anuiwfew' ft: heed not say without profit) to w(yrldng-mm stxtdmts^ 

V 'a room being pledged to attend Some evening classes 
[f you wish to see the most intelligent and ^cultured ,, 
iondon life, you should ask to spend an evening at 
[f yon would rather become acquainted with a rougher 
relemeht, the Oxford House men will readily ibjtro»" 
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duce you to it. And an evening visit to tliOv People's Palace will 
show yon another picture full of deepest interest, numbers of (glasses 
working away heart and soul at all sorts of subjects, with the recrea- 
tive element, thoroughly well organized and enthusiastically appreci- 
*ated, yet holding, as it is right and wholesome it should hold," a 
secondaiy place in this great undertaking. There is no doubt that 
this bold experiment, suggest (‘d by Mr. Walter Be&ant'smost amusing 
romance, All Sorts and Conditions of Mi'u,” but brought to its present 
state of practical efficiency mainly by the energy and untiring 
labour of Sir I^dmund Currie, is already a splendid success. At*tho 
same time, no one ulio knows anything of the inhabitants of East 
London would supix)se that it either has, or is likely to have, any 
direct influence upon the lower strata of thi‘ population. It lies on a 
level above costennongers, dock labourers, and factory girls. Bui, as 
has been already said, whatever rai&ed one class does indirectly and 
eventually raise oth/^r classes below it. 

T'^he factory-girls are a hard mil to cnick. They are very rough, 
coarse in language, ixidep<nid(‘iit, and impatient of restraint. Their 
lives and habits, like tin* lives and habits of duchesses, are moulded 
upon the public opinion of their class. Unfortunately that public 
opinion is exceedingly tolerant of things that should not be, and it is 
no easy task to influence' or regulate that public opinion. Then there 
comes in, even here, the same social dilliculty which may bo observed 
at the other end of the social scale — the difficulty of social grades and 
cliques, so that the artificial flower-girls cannot be invited to meet the 
jiyi-girls, and the jain-girls look down upon tlio match-girls, and the 
match-girls have no idea of associating \\ith the rope-girls. You must 
therefore have good many separate agt^icies at work, and 1 fear 
littlQ has been as jet done to win, and help, and humanize, and 
Cfcristiifnize, these poor girls. Yet they are very opeU to kindly 
influence, ^nd i have seldom spoken to a more interesting or appreci- 
ative audience, though I have often spoken to a less noisy one, than 
that of a thousand factory girls, whom Dr. Barnardo once allowed me 
to address in the Edinburgh Castle.” 

And now I must bring forward two or three witnesses, whose 
opinions aro worth having, and whom 1 have asked to write to me 
and to tell mo what conclusions they haVc como to as to the moral and 
spiritual state of East London. 


The present Bishop of Bedford, late Hector of SpitalfielSs, writes 
thus of his former parish, which consists in a large moasUte of low, 
common lodging-houses ; — * ; , 


“Tlie aimospliero is certainly greatly improved — marvellouidy 
the last ten years. There is a belter tone. As to open had 

now, but not nearly so bad as it was. Tlierei^s no hostility tOik^Qum^uite 
v.4hecontraipr; but there is an increasing objection to a 
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diluted stuff that wad once the only Gk>spel they ever heard. The teachers 
have improved^ and the tadgbt have thereby benefited. Th^ feel now 
that ft* is not Ohristianity t^t has caused their sufferings, but the want of 
Christianity on the port *of those who call themselves Christians. They 
feel jbhey have sympathy, and that tlieir unhappy conditions are deplored, ‘ 
and that it is Christian people who aro seeking to mend them, and who are 
no longer content with a Gospel which is only to save them hereafter, but 
preach a, Gospel which has the promise of the lifo that now i«i, as well as of 
* that which is to come. Tliere is less reckless helplessness, less indifference, 
and very little open hostility. They are a really grateful class, and aro 
iv^proved by seeing that the hypociito is not encouraged, but is the man 
agakast whom * Woe * is denounced, and not the poor fellow who is the miser- 
able yctim of sin and misfortune. I am very hopeful, but there must be no 
relaxation of effort, or we go back at once.” 

The Rev. A. J. Robinson, Rector of Whitechapel, writes : — 

“ Whitechapel is decidedly not excessively corrupt.” [And, after tracing the 
beginning of the great tran&formatibn which had taken place to the incum- 
bency of Mr. Champneys, afterwards Dean of Lichfield, he adds : ] — “ T really 
think that it would hainlly be possible to go anywhere in the world and find 
a more sincere and warm-hearted body of (liristians than the Communicants 
of this parish, have just revised our list, and find we have over 500 
regvlaT Commumcants. Our congregations are large. At a woek-nighi 
service, when J catechise growMi-up people, the number is from 180 to 200. 
We have 70 Sunday-school teachers from oursehoa. The Temperance Society 
and many other biunches of woi k are all curried on, under the Clergy, by the 
people themselves. We have evangelists among our own working-men, some of 
them working in other parts, both at home and abroad. A parish ean hardly 
be so very bad that can show these fruits. I am veiy sanguine about the stato 
of this parish. Als to those who aro not worshippers in our Cliurch, or riwrely 
.so, I am sure, frdm my ex|iericnce, they have wo hatred to i-eligion or to the 
Church, or to the parsons. A young curate, who has just come, says his^rsb 
week’s work has astonished him ; everywhere he is well reeei^-'ed and welcomed, 
lie expected everything very bad, and is perfectly astounded. I have* never 
heard a word of insult or blasphemy when pi eoclilng in the open air or wording 
among the people. My own firm conviction is that, given certain conditioi^, 
religion would moke great progress. The fault, J think, is wot in the people, 
but in the lack of efilcient and sufficient workoi*s. There is not a ^ngle court 
where we have not had service this summer, and everywhere the people welcome 
us. Poor dear Whitechapel ! It is tenibly maligned ; but l,am sure there are 
as bright specimens of true Christian life hero as in any parish in the kingdom. 
1 only wish people who write about East London would condescend to leani 
the restate of things. 1 think our bad points o^omore riaible, and there- 
fore people infer we aro far woi'se tlian others. For instance, ilrunkenness 
and immorality are simply, from *the nature of the houses and crowding 
of the people, public. Every one knows what in the West it is easy tc^ 
conceaL*’ 

A 

The Be^ Edwyn Hoskyn?, Hector of Stejmey, writes : — 

/'I find my o^nnion coostantly cliangio^ acconling to the dif>trict I am 
in. At I walk througk many of the congested districts I can imagine 
boldnng The aged drunken women, the debauched look of girls, the 

Innital ol men, and f^e terrible language of children, make a 

feoriid But thus to depict the East End 'would bo absolutely 

untrue. ,Aiia thkt is Where the outside world is so at fault. It 'will 
'* 3 H ? 
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believe Uiat a very large area of tbe East End is oecupied by a population 
very well dressed, and of real sterling cliaracter.f This lower middle s^ion, 
embracing the upper ranks of the artisans, is the strength of the EaA<End, 
and marked by a free, honest, independent spii*it, verjf.pleasant to deal with. 
From these ranks come our Ohurch workei^s and Sunday School teachers. 
There is a real dignity and gnico, I might without ezaggerati(m qall at aii 
aristocratic bearing, amongst many of the women and young girlS| which 
is fve(][uently lacking in the West End drawing-room. They pure, 
modest, and strong. I attribute this, to home extent, to the way in which 
our young girls at an early ago enter houses of business in the City and 
elsewhere, and loam how to behave, and to stand alone ; though, of course, 
some fall under the trial. East En«lers are most orderly. The Peaces’ 
Palace supplies proof of this. In the six weeks of the Penny Fair 82^,000 
passed the gates. There wei’o hardly any police, no row, and no ejection. 
East Enders aio not antagonistic to religion as a body. In this part on 
any Sunday night within a radius of lialf a mile 10,000 peoole are in 
church or ch:i[X‘i. Vice may be stronger and bolder in the East. The 
ainging beggar has no place tlioi*e. Altogether there is a crisper, firmer 
chameter in the Ejxst End. There nlay be antagonists but they will be 
honest, while friends are real and not sham.*’ « 

The Rev. S. A. Barnett, of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, takes a less 
favourable view of the morals of the lower classes o^ho East-End, 
and thinks Ihc standard of life and of opinion among them is very 
low. lie says 

to tludr attitude towards religion, or rather towards religious 
organizations, it is om» of indecision. 1'hcy are not bitter against them, 
they view them as moans of possible relief, and they patronize thdr well- 
meaning missionaries. But they arc not touched by their spirit, and even 
those who for a time join a sect or ‘army,’ aie not religious in a sense we 
i^nd^rstand. These ijeople are indeed cJiildieii wlioso toys are vices. They 
have the elemental virtues of kindness and frankness, but they play with 
thieving, impurity. «fcc. They are not sunk beyond reach, as they have not 
taken evil as their good. They need the lo.iding whicli the Holy Spirit 
gives this age passed to them flirough friendly voices,” 

e • ^ 

I need noj bay tliafc Mr. Barnett is here speaking only of the type 
too familiar to him in the woivit streets of his parish, and that thore 
is no man who l^onoiirs and respects more cordially the better and 
more hopeful elements of East Ijondon life, such os gather round the 
highly-chargi’d intellectual atmosphere of his ncxt>door neighbour, 
Toynbee Hall. 

The general outcome of all this* is surely not hopeless. The 
verdict of Thp Jlcrord upon its report of the spiritual state df 
South of the Thames was, “ Christianity is not in possession.’' ,I dve 
not reverse this verdict for East liondon. But I hold may he 

' reversed, and that there is a distinct and steady appidat^t toWaiflB 
such revoTsaJ. There arc terrible difficulties in the of 

impenetrable indifference ; an ingrained class feeling, aiid 
that religion is a sort of luxury for th« well-to>do anttj ttfty yeiteed ; 
an. eagor propagandism of unbelief ; a desperate in im- 
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pi07id|(^ ; ‘iaB, oiicd^^oa firom tibe po6rer‘<jnarters <rf all 

alit^e ’inonejr, tuid’: so’ the depriration to. the poor 
of the’i^^b^^.'iadtieiiipe kach oaiture'as these may acquire ; the 
iiqmjgr8i!i<»t..mto the poorest parts of the restless, iucompetent, an^ 
Yicnhis,, from all quarters, especially from other lands; the growmg 
difficdty of 'housing the rapidly increasing multitudes decently • 
these aiad mtmy other hindrances stand in the way of advance. ‘Aiid 
yet I echo the words of some of my correspondents : — am hopeful. 
J cannot take the pessimist view. I see so much that is full of 
pAmise and prophecy of good. Only give the men — real men, men 
“ fail of the Holy Ghost and of power,” men of love and sympathy, 
.manly men, patient men, self-sacrificing men — only give, such men 
in sufficient number, and I should have no fear of the issue. The 
work is most difficult, the task is stupendous ; but the work is full of 
intense interest, and the task iErllie noblest man can put his hand to. 
Whether the Church will rise to the height of lo/e and power and 
sacrifice needful for the accomplishment of the mission to which God 
is calling hei^ I know not. But upon the accompUshment of that 
mission hangs the future welfare of England. 


W. Walsham Wakeweld. 



THE IDENTITY OF THOUGHT AND 
LANGUAGE. 


I NHERE are few men indeed ^lio could afford, without grave mis- 
gmngs, to find tliomsolves differing from Professor Max Muller 
upon his own subjecl . That subj(»ct may be roughly defined as the 
Historical Development of Language. It has been pursued by him 
with special reference to tlie gi’cat family of tongues wmch are 
the common inheritance of all the brancli(*s of tho Aryan race. To 
this immense and fruitful field of iiwpiiry Professor Max Mtdler has 
devoted, with splendid results, the coiiseientioub labour of a life. IJis 
>vritings upon it, so far as English literature is cont‘emi‘d, stand alone ; 
and it is difficult to say whether they arc most remarkable for the 
thought and leaAing they exhibit, or for the charm with which theijf 
instfuction is conveyed. It is imimssible to read them without feeling 
that ttey are instinct with the love of truth — that blessed atmosphere 
in which if is a delight to breathe, and without >vhicli no science can 
he successfully pursued. 

Yet such is thQ wi’iter who has lately propounded a theory, which he 
himself admits to })e opposed to tho opinion of “ nearly all living 
philosophers, particularly of those living in this country.’’^ For this, 
he says, lie was prepared. Rut this is not the worst. All his critics, 
he adds, have not only dissented from his theory, but have treated 
it as a complete novelty, “ as a mere pliilological mare's nest “ in 
fact, a mere paradox.'’ ‘‘ Among these critics,” ho furtheradniiite,, are 
men who stand in the foremost ranks of philosophers in 
Against these verdicts he protests with all his energy. It ^factainly 
a very remarkable result of any theory propounded by d IP dis- 
tinguished, and enjoying so great a reputation. , * 

The explanation, however, is very simple. FrofesiaClie'Jtfkii JlfUler 
♦ OONTXMPOBABX REVIEW, October 1888, p. 47fi. , f jswjiTftW 
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need not suppose that this widespread, if not universal, dissent in. 
Engr^j^nd from his lately^propounded theory, involves any disparage^ 
meat whatever of his .well-established and well-earned authority on 
hj^wn subject. The simple fact is that in this theory he has left 
th^subject for another subject, which, though connected, is very far 
indeed from being the same. He has left the subject of the Historical 
Development of Language for the widely difibreiit subject of the 
Ox’igin and the Naluro of Human Speocli and its llelations to Human 
ffhought. On the first of these subjects he enjoys the authority duo to 
latiorious research in departments of leaiming w]|ich are accessible to 
fowt On the second of these subjects neither he nor any other man 
can enjoy any authority whatever, except such as may attach to careful 
reasoning on- facts wliich are more or less accessible to all. One of 
the most charming of his books is called “ Chips from a German 
Workshop — a book which it ns impossible to road without feeling 
that the horizon of our knowledge has been \\i(lened in many 
directions, over the history of our race. But neither was it possible 
to read that book without feeling that the “ w'orksho])” which turned 
out such “ chips ” was one in wliicli no man could work without a long 
and laborious apprenticeship. The very mal(*rials on which work was 
tliero expended are tho rare and costly products of tlie deepest 
diggings in the mines of very ancient and almost pro-historic forms 
of speech. In such a workshop the whole furniture and apparatus 
are those which only a specialist can supply. He who should enter it 
empty-handed would find nothing in it to work mth, or to work upon. 
There is, however, another kind of workshop, into which wo can all 
enter, with good hope of doitfjg indopejident and v’aluabh* work. Ttis 
workshop is the laboratory of onr own mind, in whibli tlie discoveries 
and tho dicta of othei; men are broken up into their constituent 
elements, in order that wo may soo exactly wliat it is they l«ive ilis- 
oovered, and how it is that they express tliemstdvea in th^e telling of * 
their discoveries. This is an operation by which wt' can distinguish 
between those results of discovery which w^e must apd ought to accept 
on adequate authority, and those inteq^relatious of discovery which are 
often very different things indeed, and wdiich we are bound to examine 
for ourselves. When, for example. Professor Max Muller tells us how it 
came to be that tho Homans called the highest of their gods by the name 
of Jppiter— w^hen ho traces tho word through all its stages up to the 
earliest Tedic forms in wliich the conception of the Father who dwells 
in Hi^Vf&was expressed in sounds which by degeneration were merged 
•into •the proper name of Jupiter — we accept with gratitude, and with 
intense itttejfest, ase etymology which in itself contains a whole volume 
of philosophy and of theology. But when the same learned professor 
farther tells ps that no huaan being could ever have formed such a 
eonceptiioKt^ or indeed any other conception of the kind, apart from 
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some corresponding words> or that the word and the conception avo 
identical — we must be at liberty, without the smallest disparajjement 
to his legitimate authority, to accept this doctrine with reserver^o 
take it into our own intellectual workshop, — ^to'pass it through ^ho 

• l)ribms of the mind, and to see how it stands the processes of dl§^ 
integration, of dispersion, and of analysis. 

And now the first thing e have to do is to find diit, and to define, 
what the theory exactly is. “ The Identity of Thought and Lan- 
guage ” are the words continually used for the expression of it. Buf. 
it is quite obvious th|t Ihose words cannot possibly be interpreted* in 
their barest liberality. Professor Max Muller himself warns us agr inst 
such an interpretation (p. 481). It is of course a contradiction in terms 
to speak of any two seiiarate things as identical. They may be like 
each other in one aspect, or in several aspects — ^thoy may bo the same 
in size, or in form, or in colour. They may bo equal to each otht^r in 
weight, or in bulk, ,or in capacity. In this most important practical 
sense any given standards of measurable qnantily may bo said to be, 
and are constantly spoken of as, identical. But this word can never 
be accurately used of Jiny two or more separate things, unless by the 
context, or by special explanation, the particular quality, or ^he 
particular aspect, be speeitiod in which sameness, or equality, or 
likeness, is asserted uuder the use of the word identity. For 
we must remember that the danger of looseness and inaccuracy 
in such use, increases in proportion to the other differences which 
separate between the things compared. Two things so widely dif- 
ferent in their own nature as any given thought, or concept, and any 
given sound or word, cannot possibly be spoken of as identical except in 
some very restrioCed or artificial meaning of the term. The identity 
which is asserted of any two things must have^reference to some one or 
mqfe qualities, or aspects, which arc selected for comparison, and in 

* which they Jbeansome close relation to each other. Thus the outline of 
a man’s face may be identical with the outline of his portrait, on paper 
or on canvas. Of one man’s voice may be spoken of as identical 
with the voice of another man, as often happens with twin brothers 
OP twin sisters, with voices indistinguishable from each other. In 
this^last case the likeness comes nearer to identity than in most others, 
because that likeness i^esults, in the first place, from lungs taHiA from 
vocal chords, which are probably identical in form, in tenaion, in fibre, 
and in other circumstances ; and because, in the second p]aiQ|^';tilta re- 
sulting waves of air are really identical, or nearly so, in 
charfM3teiistics which give its quality to sound. Another 

case of identity, in one aspect, between two things,pvhioli^^in aH 'O ther 
aspects, are absolutely different, is tifie case of fossilissed 
In many of these the minutest peculiarities of orgaido ^ ^ 
placed by, and reproduced in, lime or silex, or 
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substance, ' m complete imbstiinition for all those other substances 
whit^ alicme are the abo6e'of ' <H'gaAio life. Yet in visible totvh and 
straTOUre:'^ dead an^ vanished animal or plmit is identical with the 
^piab.d 'i(tnicture’'wMch we see transmuted into stoned It follows, 
tbie hrst elementary step in our analysis, that the word identical 
ought never to be used of two separate things without some express 
qualification and definition of the particular aspect in which such 
sameness is alleged. 

• Accordingly Professor Max Miiller admits, although in a tone of 
dRmplaint, that “ such an expression as identity of thoiight and 
language can be cavilled at "’ (p. 481) ; and to get rid of the cavils he 
. proceeds to give his definition : — “ When wo say that Jjanguage and 
llionght are identical, we mean that they aro two names of the same 
thing under two aspects.” But this is not a definition. It is merely a 
re-assertion of the theory in a«igimber of words more ambiguous than 
the one word which they pui’poi’t to explain. That which he admits 
to bo denied by the concurrent voice of ?tll living philosophers in 
England is precisely the assertion that thought and langut^o aro 
“ the same things.” What we want therefore is a definition of tho 
two aspects ” under which he idcntiiies two things which in so 
many other aspects are, beyond question, absolutely different. 

For this purpose it is necessary to get at a definition — ^first — of what 
he means by Language, and — s(X!ondly — another definition of what ho 
means -by Thought. J'erhaps we shall find that Rwfessor Max MUiler 
makes good his theoretical assertioii by definitions which involvdiho 
same assertion in another form — so that the identity which con^itntes 
his theory is itself constilated by nothing except an . arbitrary 
definition. ' • 

In the first place, and as a matter of course, ho repudiates meaning 
by Language the mere sound of words, or the mere shape ®f letters. 
“ We Can certainly distinguish the sound of a word’ fropi its mean- 
ing " (p. 481). But he illustrates this undeniable truth by an erroneous 
analogy,- -which indicates that he only half admits jt. “We can dis- 
tingni^ .... between the sound and the meaning of a word, just 


as we' csn distinguish between tho pitch and tho timbre of our voice.” 
Hi^viffech and purport of this analogy is to lower and abate the kind 
of ^^^stence which exists between the sound of a word and its mean- 
ing4)!:^j^tch ” and “ timbre ” are two qualities of sound, both equally 
on 'Certain motions in one and the same material medium. 
Wlp^^^disringui^ between these we do so by one single bodily 
dep^ds on a mechanical apparatus appreciative of . 
'm||iijli|^3lpyiiBncea:^ of atmospheri vibrations; and these differences, 

- minute, are in their own nature distinguishable 

- in the same materiala, and in motions the same in 

difibrent motions are concomitant and insepar- 
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able. Herein lies the fallacy of the comparisoug It is xdade use of 
to cover the suggestion, and to support the pitoposition, that the ^;pnd 
and sense of a word are as inseparable as the .pitch and timbre of a 
voice. But this cannot be admitted. There is nothing so nusleadjij^^ 
"*as a false analogy j and this false analogy has, I think, ndslcd'pjpoftssor 
Max Muller, by the facility with which it lends itself to his predomi- 
nant idea. It enables him to say of the sound and sense of a word 
what we can undoubtedly say of the pitch and timbre of a voice-^ 
that “though we can distinguish, we cannot separate, the two ” Batthis« 
cannot for a moment be admitted as true of thought and language — ^f 
the.sense and of the sound of a word. Not only can these two things be 
separated, as well as distinguished, but they are separated, as a matter 
of fact, in a great variety of ways. They are separated when some 
one given idea, which is and must be the same in all men, is expressed 
by separate sounds in a great variety, of tongues. They are separated 
when, oven in health, we often forget a word, and hunt in vain for the 
appropriate expression of % thought or of a memory which haunts us. 
They are separated in disease, when the patient is afflicted with 
“ aphasia,” and when he struggles in vain to convey his meaning or 
to intimate his wishes. The truth is that any accurate definition of 
Language must fix on the complete separability of sense and sound as 
not only possible but as one of its most essential charactetistics. 
In mere cries and groans which are not articulate, and which, 
therefore, do not constitute speech, the sound and the meaning 
ar# not so separate as in Language, i)roperly so called. It may 
be^perfectly true that a word is not a word, in the fullest sense, 
to us unless it is associated with a meaning. But this association 
is purely conventlbnal ; and the conventional agreement which joins 
them^ in one place, does not hold good across some little river, 
or fiver Hhe crest of some adjacent hills, or on the other side of 
.some narroy sdli. The only sounds which are, or may be, really 
inseparable from ideas of a certain kind, are not words properly -so 
called, but mere involuntary noises which express such emotions as 
are common to mankind and to the lower animals. Sounds which are 


really words — representing language in the true sense — ^are always 

arbitrary and conventional — limited to some special area whex^d. the 

sound and the sense have been united % habit and association^ and 

outside of which the separation between them is complete. 

such as this is surely a very narrow apd insecure conuection.'^J^tirhich 

to found an allegation of identity, even when evei^ allowamS^j^^ade 

for loose and metaphorical expressions. It is, "of 

virtue of nothing but our own definition to justify 

that definition is made to fit. It is easy to defend* 

Thought an^Language if we refuse to consider nnytkihl^^pl^d^e 
^hich is not locally identified with some, thoiigh&\ 
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Max Muller says ofjilnglisli that, when spoken to a Chinainan, it is to 
him mere sound and jabber, It is no longer language, because it is 
of tne, essence of language to be sound and meaning at the same 
liwe*’,(p,482). ’ 

"’^^V^oome, however, upon the real seat and centre of our difference' 
with Professor Max Muller’s theory when we reach his definition 
of what he means by Thought, He separates the whole field of 
mental operations into three divisions. He admits that two out of 

^ these three divisions are areas of mental operation into which 
language does not necessarily enter. But, as regards the third 
diaision, he denies the possibility of any separation from, or indepen- 
dence of, . Language. Sensations, he says, we may have without 
Language. Perceptions also, or images,, we may have without 

Language. But what he calls “ Concepts ” he asserts that we can 
never have without words” (p. ^^^2). By concepts he means, apparently, 
all abstract ideas — that is to say, ideas of which, his description is that 
they are concerned at first with one feature only of a whole image, 
and afterwards with other features,” selected as it were out of many, 
and conceived of as representjitive of the whole. Under this definition 
or description he includes, not only the old and well-established 
category of abstract conceptions — such as love and hatred, justice and 
charity, life and death — but also such geueralized conceptions of 
material things as arc the common stock of all thought and all language, 
as, for example, man and woman, bird and beast, fish and reptile, or 
dog and cat, or tree and bush. Of all such conceptions ho asserts 
broadly — very brO£idly~that wo cannot think of them apart from 
words. He farther describes them as “ abstract concepts; to' wfiich 
nothing can ever respond in imagination, nothing in sensation, 
nothing in nature ” (p. 482). 

Now the whole of this passage^ — the whole of this analysis — ^ems 
to me to be full of fallacies. Yet in dealing with tliem we are con- 
fronted by Professor Max Mullor with a claim to special authority. 
He declares that all this mapping of our mental, operations, and all 
these assertions about the peculiarities which distinguish them, are 
^ results- which the Science of Language has arrived at” (p. 482). 
ne.muat all protest against this claim as inadmissible. Whatever 
else certain about thesb delimitations — these propositions and 
ass^rjl^B, on different provinces of thought — one thing about them is 


^^and certain — namely, that they belong primarily to the 
Sciet^^of Metaphysics, and only in a secondary degree to the 
Language. They bear a close relation to metaphysical 
4}oe(Kf^ii^y^ch are as old as philosophy itself. They revive all 
and repeat much of the language, of the Nominalists 
medieev^ fame. We need not deny, or doubt for a 
the sdep.^ of Language, properly so called — ^that 
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is to say, fho science which deals with Ihe historical developmont 
of Language — may, throw the most important light on the^ Bciencp of 
Mind. ‘‘ The profound but unconscious inetaphypics of Human Speech ” 
Js an expression which 1 ventured to iiso meJty yedrs as ittdica^je 
*of my own sense of the inexhaustible fruitfulnebs of this great, fiekl oT 
inquiry. And again in more recent \(*ats I have referred to human 
speech as “ that sure record of tlu' d(*cp( st metaphysical truths,” * 
Our dissent from Professor Max Mulhr is not founded on any 
depreciation of his teiemee, or on any forgetfulness of its absorbing# 
interest. But Philology is only one bnineli of mental science, afid 
nothing more. Tlio History of Expression is a veuy cliflFerent thing 
from the Nature* of Tliouglit. On this great subject the one indispens- 
able method of research is Tniroapection. bhou ihe evulenco which 
comes to ns from the past can only be interpreted by tlio concepts of 
the present ; and one slc^ady look into* t ho (*onscious and unconscious 
operations of our ou?i minds, may tell us more than whole volumes on 
the development of words and of gi*animalieal forms. 1 have said a 
“ steady look ” — meaning much by this expression ; because it W'Ould 
be a great mistake to suppose that the woik of introspection is an 
easy work >Nhon it is undertaken with sucli an object. Neither do I 
mean to d(*ny that the know ledge of certain historical facts concerning 
the earliest known forms of speech may 1ki of immense value in foeus- 
sing our attention on the caKlinal points of self-inquiry. If, for 
example, it can be proved, as Professor Max idler asserts, that all 
words, even those wdiieh we call singular, are diiivi^d from general 
concepts, in so fur as they must be traced back to ix^ots embodying 
general concepts” (p. 478), we are put in possession of a fact of meat 
curious and signiflfcant importance. But w^e cannot even understand 
this fact, nor see its meaning, unless wo know beforehand wliat ‘^a 
general Concept,” in its own nature, is. In testing, therefore, the truth 
of Professor^ Mas ^fidler’s theory, that we cannot even jiossess such a 
concept apart from some embodying word, 1(4 us come to the examina- 
tion of his metapliysics without any fear that we are incompetent to 
conduct such an operation. 

First, then, let us take his own admissions. One of these is th^ 
we have sensations without language, and some of these sensations 
may produce in men, as w'cll as in animals, involuntary cries ” (p. 482). 
One series of (piestions upon this admission immediately arisOB# Are 
sensations th(' same in all creatures ? Do they not vairy.W^th the 
specialities and complexity of the organism? If they do, iSol&art the'* 
range of sen«iation, and of all that it involves, as wide as ihe of* 

orgamc life ? And is not this range so wide that it is to 

make any general assertion as to the limits of sensaticbvlil^^^ its 
necessary acoompaniments in the higher ferms of life 9 
• “ Unity of Nature,” p.^806. 
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is it tl^t i^ lasor-Twith Us liiglt cerebral derelopm^t — ^it is 

ereti poB^e for him.to We Qart^ sensa^ons 'withoat the imm^iate, 
conci^^ and xteceswiy. bi^ of certain general concepts ? ^u. be 

withoat jinking tha^noept. which in oujr tongne is, ez- 
” -by warmth” ? Can he chilling things \rithoat Jiaring the' 

conp^ to which the word “ cold ” is similarly attached? And are 
not ^ch general concepts as those, in his case at least, awakened in 
the.i^nd by an almost mechanical and automatic apparatus? What 
^ are we to say of thase many kinds of sensation' which instantly 
■npel to some corresponding action — action of flight, or of resistance, 
oi'aof attack, or of some cunning combination which involves a whole 
series of the inventive faculties ? (Sight is in itself a mere sensation 
in the most mechanical sense of the word. It is the actual touch of 
vibrations in a medium, hitting, by positive external impact, an 
organic surface “ sensitised ” for the purpose, and forming upon it a 
special impression which the brain reads • off au tomatically by virtue 
of an apparatus. Wo know, not only by the phenomena of disease, 
but by occasional facta in the normal and perfectly healthy experience 
of ns all, that the moTO visual impression is separable from the mental ' 
interpretation which ordinarily is the immediate and necessary accom- 
paniment of our perception of it. In what is called most truly 
“ absence,” this separation is familiar to us all. But by sensation 
we mean both visual impression and mental interpretation in their 
usual, active, or perceptive combination. So that if it be agreed 
that we can have sensation without language, that is to say, wholly 
apart, from words, then it will be very difficult indeed to say how 
wide a range of true thought may be, and constantly is, exercised or 
possessed, apart from articulate sounds. ^ > 

But farther. Professor Max Muller admits that we may have not 
only aensation, but also “ images” without words, llis developments 
of.^iis admission ore of the largest and most generous^ kind. Not" 
only.. “ images ” of external objects, or of material things, but even 
“imagination” as a mental power, he concedes tq the region of the 
Inarticulate. I do not wish to take any advantage of Professor Max 


^ fuller,, by ascribing to his words a meaning which perhaps he did 
' pot p^epd* But we must remember that, whether he intended it or 
no| <j||i^word Imagination does generally include in ordinary use the 
vo^'ijj^besfc'powers which the human mind can exorcise. . He means 

■ ne disparaging sense, quoting, as applicable to it, the 
ine: “Such stuff as dreams are made of.” But 
s.the mere materials of thought are concerned, are 
y the same “ stuff” as the play of “ Hamlet,” or the 
^ello, or the speech of Henry V. on the field of 
i: only dif^m^ is that the coherence of that “ stuff” 
^fic^pt,. b^usc of the par^ slumber of the mind, 
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whoroas in the highest works of imagination the “.stuff” of imagery is 
woven into a coherent texture by the perfect* co-operation of all^her 
mental ix)wers which are, or which need to be, concerned. Those who 
dissent from the theory that we caiinot have concepts without worfe^ 
niay therefore bo perfectly content witfi the admission that we may h<!v3 
“ images” without them. For, just as mere sensuous impressions are 
not truly sensations unless they are clothed with an atmosphere of related 
thought, so also must the analogous trutli be asserted of all imagery 
which is really such. Images are repetitions of sensation, endowed , 
wiili all its mental wealth, and consciously reproduced from the stores of- 
memory. Both in their ownSiature, and in this very work of repao- 
duction, all true imagery is bathed in the light of a thousand concepts. 
Hence it is that ^vithout images we can do nothing in the fields of 
thought, whilst, with images, we can mentally do all things which it is 
given us to do. The very highest and^most abstract concepts are seen 
and handled by our intellects in the form of voiceless imagery. How 
many are the concejots roused in us by the forms, and by the remembered 
images, of the human countenance ? Love and goodness, purity and 
truth, benevolence and devotion, fimness and justice, authority and com- 
mand, — ^theK(‘ are a few, and a few only, of the abstract ideas which may 
be presented and re-presented to us, in eveiy degree and in every com- 
bination, by the remembered image of some silent face. And well do 
the poets know this. Thiur whole skill and art may be said to lie in 
raising and recalling images ; and although it is of necessity that, in 
addressing minds other than their own, they can only raise images 
in them through the )n(*dium of language, wo know that, whilst the tie 
between their words aud their ideas is arbitrary and conventional, that 
other tie which binfls tog('ther their images and their ideas, is a tie 
natural, immediate, and direct. Wliat a wealth of concepts is set 
before us^for example in the images raised by this single line 

f 

i 

' “ Her cyo ate boraea of wlent prayer.” 

And if we can tTiinV of these images, and of all that they suggest) with' 
out the hiterveution of any word, and without hearing, even in imagi- 
nation, a single sonnd, we may be sure tliat the very highest concepts, 
the most generalized and the most abstract, are separable i^m 
lango^^, and index)endent of it. Introspection, careful, watobli9[I> tmd 
prolonged, will convince us — perhaps to our own astonishmeaiWiow 
large a part of our thinking operations are conducted — ^th.otigh‘*i)i be 
cmly ios an instant and by a momentary glance — ^through the jct&gng 
and recalling of remembered images. In the supreme of . 

human character and action we shall often be able to detdldt^Oi^ eem- 
cepts clustering round the image of some man or 
some accident of early association hal^ be^n the type 
now the remembered symbol, of some exalted viitne.' 
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I am con^ions in own case that the very concept of abstract 
thought is associated in my mind With the massive head and powerful 
coudffena^C!^ of. Dr, Chalmers — ^in whom I first observed its effects-; — 
Us eyes d^ened tc afl external things by the manifest concentration 
m intellectual faculties in profound and silent meditation. In likf- 
manner) miy very idea of the purest Christian benevolence is insepar- 
ably associated with the stately form and the majestic expression of 
Fry, who was perhaps the noblest embodiment in our time 
of the divine virtues of compassion. With the abstract concept, again, 
oli Imperial dignity and command, we are most of us accustomed to 
assqpiate some image such as that of the statue of Augustus in the 
Vatican, or of Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol, at Borne. It is this 
association indeed which is embodied in the very word “August.” As 
regards modern life the same association might well be united with the 
image of the late Emperor Nicjlas of Russia, who, as I recollect him 
in 1844, was certainly the most splendid specimen of the Genus Homo, 
in at least one aspect of his being, that could be pictured or conceived. 

In none of these cases, nor in a thousand others, do the associated concepts 
require any remembrance of the name of the man or of the woman. It 
is not round a word — which may bo, and often is, forgotten — ^but 
round an imago, that the glory shines. The mere name is of no other 
use than as recalling the image. And for this end it is by no means 
absolutely required. Hecauso this may be accomplish(»d as well or 
even better not only by the higher arts of sculpture and of painting, 
but sometimes even by the more primitive resources of mimicry or of 
gesture. 

Nor is it only iif the case of those abstract concepts which relate *to 
huma^ character that remembered images are the jifibitual and funda-^ 
mental materials of thought. This is equally true of those abstract 
concepts with which mathematical science is concerned. Such abstract 
truths, for example, as the fundamental axiom that ‘^things equal to * 
the same thing are equal to one another,” is a concept which can only 
be grasped and understood when we picture or imag§ to ourselves some 
visible standard of weight, or of measure, or of capacity, and when we 
image to ourselves, farther, the actual filling of vessels, or the actual 
cutting of rods, so that lengths and quantities maybe equal and constant. 

It isj'only^.by a distinct imagirig of the actual process through which 
equity .4^'thus tested and secured, that we can see in that process 
the ; of a self-evident, universal and necessary truth. 

Strai^4^..®ay, Professor Max Muller himself reduces all reasoning, 
and,i^|^iii^pts> to the simple arithmetical processes of “the addition 
and of conceptual words ” (p. 489). In this definition, 

appa^l^pj^follows Hobbes.* What may be the value or the truth 
of I an^ unable to see. It seems to be one of 

.y*? Science of Thought,*’^ p, 1. 
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those attempts to get at the essence of things nrhich consist in boiling 
down and throwing away all that is essentiaUin oar cemcepts of them, 
and then presenting to onr ri'cognition some diy )bone» or 
mortuwm, wliich is like nothing Ihat wo cither ^-saw or <ihderstood. 
The desire to get rid of what is called mystery is the temptation f^ch 
leads men into these empty formnlm of protended explanation. The 
desire is vain. The world of which we are part, is full of mystery- 
profound, unfathomable. And the connection between mind and 
matter is the deepest ni^'stery of all. The relation between Thought 
and Language is one little bi'anuh of ils inipeiK'trable mazes, and t^'e 
attempt to gel rid of the mysteiy which attaches to it by calliiy; it 
simply addition and subtraction’' seems to bo nothing but a poor 
device of self-deception. I ainnot recognize it as any adequate, or as 
even a partially correct, represenialion of the ultunato nature of the 
logical process. But assuredly, if it btj a representation of that process 
in any sense, then^it would follow that even Iho must mechanical 
imagery would be equal to the work of supplying concepts, because 
the mere addition and subtraction of numbers can always bo imaged 
by some heap of visible units being incrc'ascd or (bminished in 
bulk or in obvious quantity. It is tho same in everything. Images 
and pictures, in infinite varieties of combination, are tho warp and 
woof of all human thought. When 1 think of ‘‘ war ” I do not think of 
that rather weak-soundmg monosyllable. Nor do I think of the 
stronger word, “ battle”; nor of the Homan “ bollum,” nor of “ prmlia,’* 
nor of the Teutonic “ krcich,” nor of any other word. I think of 
some typical and characteristic image, or of a crowd of images— of 
men In movement and in conflict — of charges of dhvaliy— of squares 
standing to re.sist them behind a hedge of bayonets or of spears ; or 
I think of the “ far flashing of the red artillers',’’ or perhaps of the 
still inoro powerful imagery called up by the woids, “ Every battle of 
the warrior is with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood.” 

Professor Hlax Miiller makes use of the common phrase about 
bilingual men thinking in one language rather than in another, and 
he quotes the question sometimes put to them — in which of two 
languages they think. He takes this question literally, and asserts 
that it implies an instinctive acknowledgment that men cannot think 
except in some language or another — that all thinking is nothing but 
talking to ourselves, and that it is manifestly absurd to sappose that 
we can talk to orirselves without the use— even if it be wh. rilent 
use— of words. But in this comparison he confoan& 

different’ things or acts— one of which consists in thinikh^gt’*!^^^ 
ours^res, and the other of which acts consists in the 
of our thoughts to others. H(‘ f^ys that we cannot aiuniMm||^g|ne8» 
tion so put »cept in words (p. 482). Of ^nrse not^ be w gw l ^^ 
a question put by others implies — ^not meorely bom- 
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znunicatong of Thou^Lt to axiotlier mind. No doubt these are ofteui and 
even habituisdlyj <x)ncomat^^^ and even when not concomitant 

they Tare' closely oonvieoted both in thought and in action.. Bat 
^hey- inseparable. Oh tha contrary, when we are tlimlnng 

pi^ikves, and with no * immediate intention either to speak oV 
write, we do constantly carry on all the mental operations of our 
intefligence and of our reason, through the medium of recalled or 
invented images alone. In such cases there may not be the slightest 
reference to those articulate sounds by which the mental images and 
*li?e rational conclusions must be represented when translated into 
speech. So far as words are concerned, it may even require a great 
effort, and a hunting up of sounds, to enable us to express or to 
explain what our thoughts have been. On this fundamental question 
of fact we are not at the mercy of philologists. It can be decided 
by every man who by habit^ and training is capable of accurate 
introspection. That Professor 5 Ij»c Muller’s idea of internal thought 
being nothing but talking to ourselves in woi*ds — is a delusion, I 
have no doubt whatever. Nor is it difficult to see how perfectly 
natural this illusion is in the case of a philologist. All the powers of 
his mind have been trained and expended in tracing the historical con- 
nection between particular sounds and certain corresponding concepts. 
When he sees, through the bodily eye, or through the eye of memory, 
any image or group of images, it is the habit of his mind, and the 
business of his life, to trace back these images to the vocables whicli 
have come to be their symbol. But this is what a hunter would 
call a “ back track.” It is picking up a real scent, but it is tracing 
it in the reverse direction of that which the footsteps have acludlly 
taken. The genealogy of articulate sounds is a greAt hunt, jlut it is 
a hunt backwards along the tracks of thought. And on that track we 
are always stopped short of the lair — short of the starting pj^int. 
Genealogy is not Genesis. Genealogy can only taka up the develop- • 
ment of something which has already been created or begun. 

> ^ The attempt to find in the genealogy of articulate sounds any explana- 
tion of their genesis, or their first beginning, does not seam to have been 
very sticcessful. The notion that words were originally imitative has 
been l^enonnced by Professor Max Muller himself as the bow-wow 
may, and it does ^explain, the English name of the Cuckoo 
name of the Peacock, — Pavo. But such examples, even 
if multiplied immensely, ^ no distance at all in explaining 

hoiir sounds came originally to be associated with particular 

strange to say, Professor Max Miiller, although a steady 
*oppcip|^,|^e. ‘^ bow-wow theory ” in 9,11 the forms in which it has 
beeinjDp^^ goes himself perilously near to the adoption 

like it, •m a new theory about the origin of *“ roots.” 
AlHSouie^4p|^|l3^ to this theory, first attached to acts, — 
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not to mere external things, or to individual olgocts — ^but to human 
acts — such as cutting, digging, hitting, &c.,* because these aots^were 
always, or generally, accompanied by cries or sounds. Thpe cnes or 
souud'4, it is suggested, were the roots ” of artioulate spmdi* Th^v 
“"‘became vocables by assuming, through some unknown pro(^s$s^aii 
articulate or definite syllabic form. Thus what he calls the damor 
concomitans ” passed by a “ little step into the “ clamor significftos.” 
Whether this new form of the “ bow-wow theory be true or not, it is 
absolutely incapable of proof, or even of probable evidence. It assumes 
some knowledge of tho condition of man when he first appeared upim 
the earth. Yet nothing can be clearer than that no sucli knowledge is 
within the existing reach of science. So far as existing facts go, the 
evidence they afford is adverse to the theory. Acts of an instinctive 
kind are still common among men. »Some of them are often accom- 
panied by involuntary cries or sounds. Yet none of these sounds 
show any tendency to ]>ass into the articulate forms of speech. The 
hissing noises made by grooms in rubbing do^vll horst's in a stable 
have no likeness either to any word for horses, or to any word for 
tho act of rubbing down. The hideous yells which sailors make in 
hauling on a ship’s tackle exhibit no tendency to pass into vocables 
expressive of ropes and pulleys, or of boats and sails, or of hauling 
or of pulling. They are not even expressive of the purpose which 
by instinct thi'y are intendcnl to secure — namely, the keeping of 
time so as to secure united effort by action wliicli is strictly 
synchronous. We are, therefore, IhroAvn back on pui-e speculation, 
or on abstract reasoning, founded on existing facts, when we are 
called upon to cross question such a theory as that the roots of 
speech have bognn in some “ clamor concomitans ” of acts, that is to 
say, in some noihes accompanying special forms of muscular exertion. 
Nor^aroeW'e without solid gi’ound of presumption that the conversion of 
* mere concomitant cries is no adequate explanation of verbal roots. 
If we assume — as of course we must do— that muscular acts were 
primeval and instinctive, we must assume also that cerebral acts were 
equally original and instinctive. Every act, as well as every image, 
must have been surrounded from the first with its own atmosphere of 
thought. Thus we have a ‘‘ cogitatio concomitans ” as a greater and 
a higher fact than the mere ‘"clamoi^ concomitans ’’-—greater imd 
higher both in its own nature, and in ils necessary priority in t^e. 

Pi'ofessor Max Mliller, again, supports his theory by 
assertions on tlie nature of general concepts, which also are, I to 

think, wholly erroneous. Ue denies that any image can reprefltofe.that, 
selection and grouping of qualities in which abstract ideasi ottslMcon'^ 
cepts, essentially consist. We never can see, he aissertB, a 

woman, a dog or' a cat, a tree or a mountain^* What we do 
some jpartioulor man, or woman, or dog, or catj} or treoy fffi'ittotottdn, 
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and tibe absbyct concept o£ the species, or the kind, as distinguished 
froii^^the indifidoal, is nhver presented as an image to ns. I dispute 
altc^^ethof the tmth qf this assertion. When we see a man or a 
«>vpman, ft'heee|;i tree or an ash tree, so for off tiiat no individualizing 
featitfe{> are distingoishable, we do see a generalized image — and of 
that generalized image the generalized concept is a direct re-pre- 
sentalaon efiected by the mind. To say that such a concept has 
nothing corresponding to it in nature,” is to reassert the old doctrines 
pf Nominalism in the most extravagant form. To say that such a 
' cAicept cannot be formed, unless as identified with some articulate 
sound, is to make an assertion which is contradicted by our own con- 
stant and familiar experience. It is, moreover, incompatible with the 
admitted fact that words an' mere arbitrary signs, possessing generally 
in themselves no likeness to the concepts with which they come to be 
associated, and having in consequence no likeness to each other in 
different places and among other men, where the rame concept has to 
be expressed. Q’o deny that external nature can ever present to us 
anything like a tine concept, is to deny that close and intimate cor- 
resxxmdonce which exists between the mind of man and the world in 
which it lives. A thousand examples might be given of the perfect 
correspondence between sights and concepts. Tho image whidi pre- 
sents its'elf to us in nature when we look at a great forest, in which 
separate kinds, or even separate individuals, cannot be discriminated, is 
in itself an image of variety in unity which constitutes an immense and 
fruitful abstract concept. The same description applies to the images 
presented to our vision when we see a crowd — some gwat mnliijtade 
of men. In this case the image is instantly connected with an 
immense variety of ancilhuy concepts due to the different kinds of 
work, of purpose, or of emotion, which may characterize the gathering 
or the expression, or the action, of the crowd. * • 

Professor Max Mbller is surely mistaken when he aftribvtes to any 
recent philological discoveries any bearing whatever os evidence, cither 
one way or another, upon his theory that we cannot hare abstract con- 
cepts separate from words. In the first place, as regards any theory 
touching on the earliest condition of man, tho oldest roots of Aryan 
specdi may be, and probably are, Modimval, and not even approaching 
to Primeval. The very oldest Vedic literature datt*s from a time which is 
a long wsy down the stream of human history. What Vedic man could 
or couldjliHtiihmk, without the help of words, ovon if any literature could 
afford 'aajjtenridenro on that subject, would throw little or no light on the 
(piestioih Hhst man could or could uol do, when he was first bom into 
the wctld. ; ^ the second place, such discoveries as have been made 
,in the gsttMdogy of articulate sounds, derived principally from the 
study of 'Summit, do not se^ to have any bearing upon the separa- 
bildy of 'vKwdft firam concepts. Tliey toll us of certain sounds afSxed 

' 3x2 
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to corlain concepts^ and they enable us to track th€|^ same sounds 
through a great variety of modifications — through additioxiB an^^ sub- 
tractions — ^bendings inward, and bendings o^twajrd~inflections and 
reflections — ^through union with soint' sounds, anti through separatio^^ 
from others. Above all they show how speech has grown orabeen 
developed by the abundant application of metaphor, that is to say by 
the constant perceptions of analog}", among kindred concepts. All 
this is most interesting and most instructive. But the whole of this 
knowledge lies within one well-defined boundaiy, which walls oflf the 
History of Tongues fi*om the far deeper question of the Nature®bf 
Speech. It helps us nothing in the solution of this deeper problem 
to be told that all “conceptual language” must be “language 
derived from roots.” it would help us no doul)t, and very much too, 
if the next step could bo taken, and if it could bo explained clearly 
to us how “roots” began, and why, rome one articulate sound rather 
than another, camo-»to bo selected, or came to s(»]ect itself, as the symbol 
of its own special concept. Tliis might really help ns in un- 
derstanding, or imagining, the original connection between thought 
and speech, *But in this direction we have nothing proved, and nothing 
even suggested as probable, except our old friimd the “bow-wow theory ” 
in a new form — the theory, namely, of inarticulate cries concomitant 
with actions. * 

There is, indeed, one branch of impiiry blearing upon this ultimate 
problem of the origin of roots, which is 'sncII worthy of more stud^ 
than has been bestowed u])on it. lliat branch of inquiry is the 
possible existence of some connection, in the nature of things, between 
certain sounds and certain ideas — analogous to the undoubted connec- 
tion between cert&in inarticulate cries and corresponding emotions. The 
crie^ cxijressive of pain fur example, convey their burden of emotion in 
analogous tones throughout the animal creation. Even particular 
kinds of p^in— fmental j)ain aud snftering — are often conveyed by inar- 
ticulate sounds, which are in themselvi^s characteristically expressive. 
I once heard a Spotted Mycatcher utter a piercing note of pain, full of 


the emotions of sympathy and compassion, w"hen she saw her young one 
seized, and heard a cry of alarm from it. It w"as so closely like, in 
expn'ssion, to the ciy which I have ht*ard from a woman on a like 
occasion, that it made one “ creep.”* Again^ the whole r^ge of 
Music is included in the region of the Inarticulate. Yet is 


more expressive — that is to say, in no form are ideas and s6iii)A||n inti- 
mately united. Again, the lines assumed by the human 
exhibit a like connection betweeii outward form and 
whicb we cannot conceive to be arbitrary or conventioQi&;|4^Cll^ the 
same deep and inexplicable connection between the end 

inward — ^between physical shapes and fo^pus, or and 

mental acts or effects— obtain also in the d 
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speech ? Apparentlj not-H>r at least if such connection ensts, it 
doeyjiot eztensiyely prefail. Introspection is far from being con- 
clnsire here. 7here are many sonn^, which seem to ns to be in- 
‘ ^6^ently e^rossiyej’ which, on examination, we find to be wholly 
unlike, the aonnds which convey the same impression to other men 
who hare other tongues. Inseparable association, if it were really 
ouirersal among mankind, would be a test. But generally wo find 
that the association is inseparable only in our own country, or in our 
pwn house, because it was so in our own nursery or schoolroom. 

• Brofessor Max Muller has connected the case of one Aryan root- 
soufid with a root-concept of great beauty and interest. He thinks 
that our early Aryan ancestors imaged to themselves the stars' of 
heaven as “ scattorcrs ” of light. The articulate root-sound, therefore, 
by which they expressed the idea of scattering passed on into the 
articulate word by which they called a star. Bnt how camo it that 
the alleged root-sound “star” had already come to denote “ scattering, 
dispersing, strewing ” ? Professor Max Muller declines to deal *with 
this, which is the real problem, by assuming that the sound “ star,” 
or some sound like it, “ may have been ” the “ clamor concomitans ” of 
certain acta which involved the scattering or strewing of material 
substances. Some buoh process as the following is suggested : when 
our first Aryan ancestors hewed down a tree, they must have seen its 
splinters scattered on the ground. And hero comes in the now 
key of the “ clamor concomitans.” They may be assumed to have 
accompanied the act of hewing with some cry, or noise. “ One of theso 
sounds may have been star” (p. 483). And so, uixm this ban' posaibility 
— this “may have been”— there is built up the only explanation 
given ns of a root from ■which has sprung a whole* family of words, 
such as “ the Latin j>hr-7io and sfrnuwi; the (ln*ek vrrop-ivvvfu;^ the 
Gothic strauja; the English strew." This was “ a name repr^sewting ^ 
one abstract feature of the stars, namely, their scattering of light in a 
dark night.” The beauty and poetry of this theoiy is nndem’able. 
And it may possibly be true. But, even if it be»tnu', how can it 
prove to us that the visual imago of a star, and the concept of it, 
as a radiant point of light, did not precede tho association of it 
with tike sound “ star ” ? How can it prove that, even now, when, as 
our (kotho^t says, “ we are saturated with language,” it is impossible for 
any ^ pS to think of the imago of a star as a “ scatterer of light,” 
witblJl^llll^ thought of that particular sound, or indeed of any other ? 
It zpfVPpt ' remombored, too, that the visible images presented to us 
•in the jj^j^miiston of our own act^, such as that of cutting down a tree, 
ate udin^'^bidh coimect themselves with entirely ditforent concepts 
•of* th9 Afm, according to the quality of purpose and intention with 
whidi acts are don^ The words scattering and strewing ex- 

|)i@BS the eUDfieptiOf 9 physical dispersiou of material. But the 
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kind of dispersion which mtnrally connects itself with tie of 

chips from the catting .of 'a ^e, is that kind of dhipetoioii p^ch 
belongs to the conc^ of a hnman act done with a jgpecioi ttiupose — 
^and that purpose one which involves destruction. * Acoocdiia^^^ this a«r" 
the concept with which the great Semitic King connects the smo primi- 
tive act in the sublime imagery of the 141st Psalm. The scattering 
of chips is likened to the scattering which is the accompaniment 
or the consequence of death : “ Our bones are scattered at the grave’s 
mouth, as when one cutteth and cleaveth wood upon the earth.” This 
is a very different concept, again, from the scattering of seed, br 
that other kind of scattering which in tho Professor’s theory is 
sp^ially appropriated to the still radiance of a star. On the whole, 
therefore, it must be very doubtful whether the abstract ooiicept of 
mere scattering can be the real origin of tho word star, 'fhe truth is 
that, although images stand before .words, they themselves stand a 
long way behind tlwt which wo mean by thought. This, in its ulti- 
mate essence, is separable both &om images and from words. Neither 
of them are of any value or of any significance except as inspired by 
thought. 

But Professor Max Miiller appeals from the living to the dead. 
“ My Predecessors ” is the significant title of the interesting Mper in 
which he quotes a whole list of illustrious thinkers — writers, whose 
language, he says, sustains his theory. But does it ? There are 
many senses in which we can speak, without substantial inaccnikuy, of 
Thought and Language as at least inseparable. They are inseparable 
foy tdl purposes connected with the communication of thought from 
one mind to another. And these purposes include all conversation 
imd alb literaturd. That is to say, they are inseparable for all the 
purposes of life, including the whole growth of mankind in know- 
ledge. * Surely this is a concession on a matter of fact which 
ought to be Iftige enough to satisfy yven Professor Max Miiller. 
With such an inunense area of practical coincidence and of neces- 
sary co-operationy it is not surprising that innumerable - writers, - 
both ancient and modem, should have used the two words as nearly 
synonymous. But no such use can fairly be quoted as committrug any 
writer, or any speaker, to tho abstract philosophical propositMQ that 
no concept is possible apart from some aorticnlate sound or wcaji^» 

The great function discharged in the Greek philqsq^^^i.andi 
language by tiro word Logos no more commits that philosov^H^W^ 
a propositionthan our own .habitual use of the phrase, “ 
commits n$ to the tenet that not one of .the abstract con 6 d^P^^ 9 ri& 
in the Bible can be thought or conceived apart ffom certal^^fi^l^^or 
Greek,' or Bnglish terms. And so it may be said of . 

given, ns by ]^feSsor Max Miiller of various 
to Taine, that they are. all perfectly compatible 
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oompromisin^ mtei^retstion. Such foirmi^ble philosophical tenets as 
the^absoilnt^ of l'hou|^t and Language/ in- the sense in which 

it 8ees^/^ .^.he' assert^ by Professor Mas Miiller, cannot, be ascribed 
'.to any, ^WMer^oi^^e' streoj^ merely of ipnewJ. and metaphorical 
espi^espOn^ 'tmlei^ yre hhow that the spec^ tenet in question was 
distincfly in, the mincf of the writer when he wrote. Of how many df 
the qndiations made from his “ Preddsessors” can this be afiSrmed 
with, any certainty or even any probability? The whole question 
^night be treated as very much of a logomachy— -a mere question 
'<rf definition — ^were it not for the immense importance which Professor 
Mas MjfiUer assigns to it, and his resolute repudiation of any such dis- 
paragement as would be implied in considering it as a mere question 
of words. He declares his theory of the identity of Thought and 
Language to be “ the most important philosophical truth ” — and “ as, 
in fact, the only solid foundatioujof all philosophy” (p. 481). If this be 
so — ^if we are engaged in laying the foundation of some great and un- 
hnown superstructure — we must at least take care of what we are about. 
Just as it is true that “ out of the heart are the issues of life,” so is it 
also true that out of abstract tenets of this kind are the issues of 
, philosophy. Sometimes, in reading Professor Max Muller’s explana- 
tions and illnstratious of his theory, we may come on passf^es which 
encourSge ns to hope that we are not so far divided from him 
as he seems to think. When, for exaihple, he describes his “ new 
lesson” (p. 478) as this : “ that all our words are derived from general 
concepts”.; when he says that “ animals have no words because they 
have no general ideas ” (p. 487) ; when, in these and in several other 
passages, he implies that concepts come fii’st, and are clothed in language 
afterwards, we have hopes that all our difterencdls are due* to mere 
misunderstanding. But from this hope we are again driven when we 
come to the more carefully worded assertions and denials .wifh jrhich 
the paper abounds. Thus he says : “ If we distinguish, tbf rofore, at all* 
between concepts and words, we are bound to say that concepts are 
due td' words, .... and not, as most philosophcss will have it, that 
words are due to concepts ” (p. 485). Thus again, “ Nor do we really, 
when.#ei, gamine ourselves, ever detect ourselves as thinking only, or 
as t yoking in the abstract ” (p. 482). And, once more, “ we know 
notM^jglmEcept what we cam name ” — “ all the materials of our 
knowkMpfe'' are concept names:” — “our whole mental property 
co ri i ^^i^ ;.n«anes..” In these and in many other passages, original 
approval, we can see without doubt that a defi- 
, in question — ^a tenet on matters of fact, which can only 

be ,t^j||l|^|^:.’tbe most careful analysis and observation. My own 
theory is esssentially erroneous : that we think first 
woi^ ; that images are the warp and woof of all 
Our t^^ mind by an automatic operation, which 
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admits of no ultimate explanation, sees at onqp in images certain 
abstract concepts which they are fitted to suggest ; that the whole web 
of language is by comparison a mere external clothing, woven auto- 
matically in virtue of co-ordinate instincts and of •^special apparatus^ 
These conceptual instincts, with an adjusted mechamsm fot* the 'expres- 
sion of the concepts, are parts of our nature, and are neither more nor 
less mysterious than the co-ordination between the body and the 
mind, or between the brain and our powers of thinkipg. 

So violent and exaggerated does Iho Professor's theory seem when^ 
wo take it literally in such assertions as some of those above quoted-*- 
so impossible does it seem to defend the thesis that we can never 
have any abstract ideas, or pure concepts, separate from words, that 
again and again 1 hiivc^ looked for some passage which might explain 
tlie mystery, or which might at least indicate some consciousness that 
words, or mere language, cannot be idontifiod with mind, and still less 
can be truly represented as the master of mind and its one indispens- 
able .condition. Such passages do occur, as, for example, when he 
says in his book on the Science of Thought (p. 609) : Any 

student of Language who knows in what hap-liazard way words are 
formed, and afterwards made to do sciTice for anything that the. 
human mind requires, will not bo surprised at the perfect maze in 
which even the best thinkers find themselves before they cCme to 
understand one another.” Here we have it clearly admitted that 
Mind is the master and not the senant, and uses or appropriates 
words at its will for concepts as these arise. But there is another appeal 

which lies to the Professox’ against himself. lie is a great admirer of 
KantV and often complains most justly that Englishmen are very apt 
to forget the conckisions which his philosophy has. really settled once 
for all. These conclusions establish that our concoiDts are largely due 
to tljp inherent capacities and powers of our own mental apparatus. 

* In certain fundawiental intiiilions of the mind, and in certain cate- 
gories of the understanding, the whole foundations of our knowledge 
lie. Among these jis the concept of Causation, one of the most abstract 
and yet one of the most familiar in the whole Ilealm of Thought. TMs 
is one of the abstract concepts, and the highest, which are furnished 
by the structure and apparatus of the mind itself, and all the images 
and succession of phenomena which are* presented to us, are bathed 
and transformed in the liglit which this concept supplies. it 

may well be the very last for which any abstract word is It 

h inaipossible to hold with Kant in this high matter, as I 
him, and yet to maintain that the^ mind has no concepts , 

words. Accordingly we find that Professor Max 
from his own favourite teacher, whom he reproaches 
sufficiently respecting. ‘‘ Whereas Kant, he says, 
all that we know about Space and Time' as the bf 
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sen^ons mtultion, 1 .cannot adii^t any kind of knowledge that has not 
passed through the phaM of concept and name*’ {Ihid. p. 600). I 
am oonte«^"to.apee w^th Kant. 

One o£^ the^mp^ inysterioas facts connected with Language is that; 
alth^ugfc^scitoce has been recently supplying us with concepts which* 
in aomer respects are entirely new, the old imagery to bo found in ‘ 
our old stock of sounds and words is almost^ invariably found adequate 
to the exprei^sion of them with comparatively little change of form. 
^ewVine is being poured into the old bottles; and yet such is the 
Wonderful material of which they were originally composed that they 
show np signs of bursting. One of the most remarkable examples of 
this is the new concept of science which is expressed by the word 
Energy. In the modem acceptation of the term this concept is at 
once very abstract, and yet so concrete that it is handled by physicists as 
if it were a material thing — capable of being made the subject of arith- 
metical and mathematical calculation as to its measurable quantity and 
effects. Nevertheless, the word is as old as the Greek tongue, and the 
self-conscious images which it recalls of the ultimate cause of motion in 
bodies, when siicli motion is effected by our own voluntary effort, 
are images which closely correspond witli the now concepts of 
science, as well as with the old concept of the word as used in 
Greek philosophy. “ Matter moved through Space ” is one of 
the modem definitions of the physical work of Energy. By a close 
analc^y it is applied with a wonderful fulness of meaning to the 
power that worketh in us ” whether morally or intellectnally. All 
nature is full of such analogies : and it is to the perception of them, 
from time to time, as new discoveries, and new concepts aris^ ttat 
Language owes all its wealth and power. 1'his is tmly one lexample 
of a. general law. It indicates that perfect Unity in Nature by virtue 
of which the simplest facts of human life, and the simplest c\ctBi and 
needs of our physical constitution, have, from ilie first, ^involved, in* 
principle and in form, all that men could afterwards be required to do — 

- or could be called to think — or could bo enabled to conceive. This is one 
of the many senses in which the child is father of the man.” The 
earliest known generations of mankind seem to have been the richest 
in the c6ncepts they derived from external nature and from theii* own 
rolatickh^to it. It docs, indeed, give us much to think of when we 
are -b^^^ht face to face with the idea — not as a mere poetic 
fatum^pill'as a fact — that the rays which shone upon our race in 
,6f the world arc even now “the commoti light of all 


Argyll. 



THE FUTURE OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


T he very name ‘‘ Westminster Abbey ” indicates the venerable 
associations which have clung for so many centuries to that 
glorious building. It is an abbrevifition for Ecclesia Ahbatiae West^ 
mmasterunds ; and for inore than three, centuries it has been a beloved 
and inveterate misnomer for The Collegiate Church of St, Peter," 
which since 1560 has been the legal designation for what Shakspeare 
calls the Cathedral Church of Westminster.” If we may place any 
reliance on tradition, a church was built there by King Sebert in 61G. 
Of^tljie Abbey Church built by King Edward the Confessor, which 
Henry III. demolished quasi niUlius omnmo valoris^ the bases of two 
pillars may still bS seen under the splendid mosaic of the sacrarium. 
The present building was the slow growth of five centuries. Begun 
^ by Hr*nfy III., and by him earned as far as the first pillar of the 
choir, it waijj continued by Edward I. as far as the first pillar of the 
nave. Bichard II. built four or five more bays of the nave, 


when it had been still further extended under Henry V,, the^nearly 
completed building was used at the Te Deum for the victoiy at 
Agincourt on November 23, 1415. The west end was built by Islip, 
who became Abbot in 1500, Henry VII.’s glorious chapel WM begun 
in 1613. The western towers, designed by Sir Christophs '^ren, 
.were not finished till about 1740. Thus the mere material' 
reminds us of the condition and fortunes of England dr 
stages of her national career, and represents the three 
Norman, Gothic, and Perpendicular architecture, as well i 
taste of the Georgian era. 

By any nation in the world Westminster Jihhey w<>iil|| 
as a precious possession, but it is not alwa|li borne 
unique in its preciousness. Other nations possess, .03^ ’ ’ 
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the burial-places where “ kings had their goigeons obsequies.*’ The 
By|;|ntiiio Emperors lay* in their splendid sarcophagi of porphyry at 
St. Sofia; the kings, of France were entombed at St. Denys; the 
kings of Spam at the Escnrial ; the Czars of Hussia at Moscow and 
St. tPetersbuig ; the Emperors of Germany and Austria at Innspruck 
and Vienna ; the Popes of Homer at St. Peter’s. In few of these 
instances was the scene of burial the scene also of coronation ; but in 
the Abbey 

“ that antique pile behold, 

Where royal lie<i(is leccivc their sacred gold ; 

It gives their crowns and does their ashes keep, 

Here inddc like gods, like mortals here they sleep.” 

Other nations, too, have had buildings consecrated to the honour o£ 
the illustrious dead. Atlicns had her Sloa Poccile in memory of 
Marathon; Kome had her statuc-crowdcd Forum; Prance has her 
Pantheon ; Germany lu'r Valhalla ; Italy her Kantti Croct* in Plorence. 
But Westminster Abbey is soinetliiiig more than all these. It is a 
church which for centuries has gathered myriads of worshippers under 
its ‘‘ high-embowed i-oof,*' as well as a place wliero kings have been 
baptized, and crown(‘d, and married, and interred. It is a place of 
commemoration for oveiy A.iriety of departc’d genius and worth. It 
is haunted by innum(‘rablo memoides. English literature is crowded 
with allusions io its majestic solemnity. It enshrines and illustrates 
the many varying tendeueies of art. It has received an impress in 
age after ago from the cliauging phases of religion. It lias witnessed 
a thousand tragic and tendin’ scenes in which the gi'andost of national 
events has been coloured with the joy or iiathos of individual deStiiflos. 
Through every chapel and ambulatory of it flo’J'.s the full^ majestic 
stream of English history ; into eveiy nook and comer of it have 
eddied the lesser rivulets and backwaters of human life. 9 

TheJce is no other building in the whole world where it is so impos-» 
sible to take a single ht(*p witliout being endlessly reminded of great 
thoughts, of groat men, of great events. Its popular name recalls the 
whole history of the Church, the influence of the East on Christian 
feelings, the growth of monasticism, the Middle Ages, the scholastic 
theology, the Reformation. The entire slnicture, even down to the mi- 
nutest detail, is one vast religious symbol of the Ih’inity, Ihe Crucifixion, 
the Resurrection, the Communion of Sainfs,tlu* grace of the Sacfaments, 
the expulsion of evil spirits and evil influences. The immediate 
it was meant to make on the beholder was to recall to him 
the tkd^ht of God and the thought of death. 

They dreamt not of a pcribhable home 

Who thus could build. Be mine in hours of fear, 

Or gTOve)li{iff thought, to seek a refuge here, 

Or throughflie aisles of Westminster to roam, 

Where bubblSIs bur^t, and folly’s dancing foam 
Ifelts if it cross the threshold.” 
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As wo wander through the vast building, the spirit of Shakspeare 
himself might seem to glide with us, and point us now to— 


how to — 


“ A base foul stone made precious by Ui6 foil 
Of England’s chair ; ” * 

“The monumental sword that conquered fFi <mce ,** 


now to the helmet — 

“ Which did affiight the air of Agincomt , " 
or to the saddle into T^hicli the young hero king — 

“ Vaulted with siuh cast* into his si at 
As if an angel droiipcd down fioiii the clouds. 

To wiU h the woild with noble hoiscmanship f 

And hero, hard hy liis own cenoiapli, in Poets* Corner, on the 
spot which, aa Puller sajs, is enough almost to make passengers* 
feet to move metrically, who go oi^er the‘ place where so much 
poetical dust is intent cl, ’ is the grave of Spenser, hy which 

Shakspeare may himself have stood at the poet’s funeral with 

Beaumont and Fleteher, and into which his own pen may have 

been thrown with the elegies of other poets and the pens that 

wrote thein4 But while the words of (Shakspeare add so deep an 
interest to the tombs and relics of the Abbey, we may take many another 
master of English literature as our guide. Addison, in the Spf^ctator^ 
will accompany us with Sir Roger do Coverley. Steele will take us 
wdth him to find mateiials for his T(ttln\ and Charles Lamb for his 
‘‘ Rlia/* and Washington living for his “ Sketch-book,” and Charles 
Kingsley for his “American Li»ctnie.” !Macaiday shall point out 
to us where “ over tho^o veneiable graves towers tlio stately monu- 
ment of Chatham, and from above*, liis effigy, graven by a cunning 
hand,' seems still with caglo face and outstretched arm to bid England 
,be of^^ood chinr and to hurl defiance at her foes or he shall take us 
to look at th(‘ nioiuiineiit of Pitt o\er the western door, where the 
heaven-boin Minister stands in the attitude so well known to his con- 
temporaries, while'drawiiig up his haughty head and stretching out 
his arm with commanding gestuie, ho pours forth the lofty language 
of inextinguishable hope. 

Or, leaving the graves and cenotaphs ^of poets, orators, musicians, 
and 'gupat actors, and passing to tho north transept by Flmcmaii’s 
monument over the grave where — 

“ Murray, long < nough his country’s pride, ’ 

Is uow no more than Tully or than Hyde — 

* Bichurcl HI , act v '•c .1. Comiiaio Henry VI , Part II , act i. bo. 2^ 

“ Hethinks I in scat of ma]e&ty 
In the Cathedral Chinch of Westminstifl, ' ^ 

And in that chau n^hoic kings and quyons arc 

f .Henry IV., Pnit I , act h sc 2. $ Stanley's ” 870 
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is there any- other spot of grouud in all the world^rn whichj \vithiii 
th^|paoe"<^ a fe^ yards’, lie the mortal' remains, of a group of ^states- 
men so'eininent as Chatham, Ktt, Pox, Gmttan, Wilberforce, Oastle- 
reagh, ^e t>ro Canihiugs, and Paloierston ? As he stands upon their 
graaas who can fail to feel the force of the lesson pointed alike by 
Macauby and by ScoU ? To Macaulay,* who so often aJludes to the 
,Abbey, it was “ that Temple of silence and reconciliation where the’ 
enmities of twenty generations lie buried ; the great Abbey which has, 
•during many ages, afforded a quiet resting-place to those whose minds 
ftnd bodies have been shattered by the contentions of the great Hall.” 
To Scott it pointed the same lesson. Speaking of the close vicinity 
^of the coffins of Pitt and Fox, he says : — 

“ The solemn echo seems to cry. 

Here lot their discord with them <lie ; 

Here wher^ the end of earthly tilings 
Tjays hcroeS|*patriots, bards, and kings ; 

Here whore the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song, 

As if some angel spoke again, 

‘ All peace on earth, goodwill to inon ; ’ 

If ever from an English heart 
O here let prejudice depart ! f 


however, is but one of the many national lessons which here 
“ the stone shall cry out, and the beam out of the timber answer it/’ 
1 will not dwell on the trite yet certain truth of the vanity of human 
wishes which made Washington Irving see “ in this vast assembly of 
sepulchres a treasury of humiliation, a huge pile of reiterated homilies 
on the emptiness of renown and tho certainty of oblivion/* Nor n^ed 
I repeat with Kingsley, that “ awful is the Abbey, but not sad ; for it is 
a symbol of both worlds, the seen and the unsedn, and of* the veil, 
thin* as a cobweb, and yot opaque as night, \yhich parts the two/’ Bub 
I think that all may hero be taught a duty much needcTd ^at all 
epochs, and not least in our own — ^tho duty of tolefance^ founded on* 
the essential unity of all Christian faith, as seen in the light of death. 
Aniid the vast diversity of religious opinions, in«spite of the inter- 
necine conflicts of antagonistic sects, good men and saints of God 
for tLear|y a thousand years have here Avorsliipped, with holy worship, 
the Lord, in whose name they would fain have sent each 

othe^’v% the block or to tlie stake. We pause beside the pulpit. 

Triton divines thunderea againsbtho corruptions of Rome. 


!have heard the voice of Cranmer as he addressed the 
f whom rested tho hopes of the Reformers, and of Abbot 
^>8 he preached in copoiand mitre to Philip of Spain and 
“ hays heard the Anglican South shooting out his 


r - 


bn Wiirron Hastings/* 

Introduction to Canto 1. (abbreviated). 
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arrdws, even bitter words, against the Independents, and the Noncon- 
formist Baxter pleading the cause of comprehension. They have 
heard Bishop Bonner, as he sang the Latin Mass, coming fredil perhaps 
from the death-warrant 'of martyrs ; and the Puritan Stephen Marshall 
pouring forth before the House of Commons the eulogy of Pym, , They 
heard the angry murmur of the people when the time-servinjg Sprat 
‘read James II/s declaration of indulgence, and their deep hum of 
applause when Burnet prophesied the coming glories, of William III. 
Here Wolsey received the hat of a Cardinal, and Leighton the conse- , 
cration of an Archbishop. Here Cardinal l^ole solemnly welcomed bacK 
the Church of England into the communion of tlie Church of Borne. 
Here, side by side, in their stately tomb lie th(5 Tudor Queens — of whom 
the one burnt Piotestants for their faith, and the other sent Bomish 
priests to the block for their treason — of whom one defeated tho 
Armada equipped for the thraldom qfc England by tho husband of 
the other — Regno coTif^ries et urna Maria et Elimhclha so7vres, sharers 
in one quiet grave, and wearers of the same uneasy crown. And 
opposite them lies the other ill-fated quoen, IVlary Stuart, whom Eliza- 
beth sent to the block, and whose tomb was onco supposed to be 
resplendent with miracles.” Here are alike the monuments of 
Dryden the Catholic and ShejBield Duke of Buckingham the ||ghly 
unorthodox, and Watts the Independent. The tomb of Popham 
tho Boundhead colonel stands close beside that of Cary the Cavalier, 
who died heartbroken at the execution of Charles I. And here stands 
tho statue of Milton, tho mere mention of whose name in a single line 
of ^no^er’s epitaph was once held to defile the Abbey, Many who 
would have cursed each other when living hero lie side by side at 
peace, judged not' by their unessential diflerenccs, but by thf larger 
eyes of Divine wisdom and national gratitudes Man’s opinionativeness 
is no Ejedsure^ of God’s infinitude, nor ought wo to exclude from our 
sympathy thqse TS^iom God does not exclude from His forgiving love. 
The censers may be different, yet the incense is tho same ; the form 
may be different, yet ♦the faith one ; the theology different, yefc the 
righteousness identical. It is a fact of which we need often to be 
reminded, and which nowhere finds so emphatic a witneiSs BA within 
these venerable walls — that ‘‘ God is not the leader of a sect.^ . * 


But the ways in which the Abbey "exercises a benefic^t^:'^nd 
nspiring influence are very numeiS^us. 

It does BO, for instance, by its direct appeal to noble 
The colossal monuments raised by the nation to her sea-Vct^pl^r to 
the gallant Sir Cloudesley Shovel, to Harvey, and Hutt, 
killed at Brest in 1704; to Blair, and Blayno, and 
Manners, who fell in the West Indies under l^J^ney in 
Captain Oomewell, shot down at Toulon in J.H3; to 
Sir Peter Warren, and others, show the pride that her 
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naval supremacy, and tae latitude wliich she denied to show to her 
brave defenders. . The^ explain the enthnsiasm which, consoled 
Nelton .even under the thon^t of death in battle, and yrhich gave 
rise to ^ ftunoos exclamatiion— ‘“To-morrow a peerage or 'V^Testminster 
Abbey.” 13ie’ trophies of Miltiades wonld not allow Themistocles to 
dee^* ^ese monuments may have had a like effect on the minds of 
many an English sailor. 

, Nor have the great soldiers been forgotten. Wo still look with 
interest at the tomb of the standard-bearer of Agincourt, of Major 
TJi^ed and Colonel Bingfiold, who fell by Ufarlborough’s side at 
Blejiheim; and of Major Andr6, who died a spy’s death in the 
American war. Athens was proud that her sons had in one year 
fallen in many ports of Greece. Docs it tell nothing of the warlike 
activity of England that, on the tablet to Sir K. Bingham (1598) wo 
read how he had served his country in Scotland and Ireland, 
“ in the Isle of Candy under &e Venetians, at Lepanto against the 
Turks, in the civil wars of France, in the Netherlands, aud at Smer- 
wich where the Bomanes and Irish were vanquished ” ? And wo see 
how long that martial energy continued, when, on the neighbouring 
tomb of General Trigge, we read that ho fought in the Seven Years’ 
War, took part in the battle of Miriden and in the defence of 
Gibrdthr, and captured Surinam in the West Indies, dying in 1814. 

Again, who can say how many may have been encouraged and 
stimulated in the pursuit of peace by these memorials of faithful duty 
and unforgotten effort ? 


** Kvar their statues rise before us, 

Our loftier brothers, but one in blood ; 

At bed and tabic they lord it o'er us, 

With looks of beauty and thoughts of good.” 


One day, a hundred years ago, a weary boy of fifteen, struggling under 
a load of books, which ho had to carry as a bookseller’s apprentice, 
turned into the Abbey for a moment’s rest ; he laid down his load and 
burst into involimtary tears as he thought of an obsciu-o and lifelong 
serfdom. . Then suddenly looking up, he caught sight of all the 


statues, around him, and he thought “ these men fought bravely the 
' battle of their life and won ; and so will I.” The incident proved to 
be a tip;nfng-point in his career. That boy was Joshua Marshman, the 
fath^-^-iaw of Havelock, the colle%no of William Carey, the joint 
an1h<^-|^^.t^e Bengali Grammar and the Sanskrit Dictionary, the 
‘'tranedt^^r^^ English of the works of Confucius — one of the great 
mone^^j^iinoHidem missions in the East. And if, as Johnson said, 
the to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force 


upon I 
among' 


of- Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
ina df loni/ so it is certain that multitudes have been 


taugbt-8n»;,:;i^obled by titie infiuences of the Abbey. I was in 
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residence as Canon during the last day’s work .of Dean Stanley and 
heard his last sermon. It w'as on a Saturday afternoon, and was one 
of a series — ^marked with all the oxfjuisite chi^ra of the Dean*s* ityle 
— on the IJeatitude«i, illustrated by the characters* of those buried in 
' the Abbey. I remember well how he spoke of Newton, ‘“than whom * 
none ever had a whiter soul ; and of Margaret of Bichmond, whose 
humility he illustrated by her saying that “ if ihe princes of Europe 
w'ould cease their mutual quarrels and would go on a crusade, she 
would accompany them as th(‘ir laundress.” The Dean’s professed 
object was “ to show that we have something in life worth striving 
for, and that this Abh'y, by its various examples, has somet^png 
worth teaching.” 

How deeply, too, have tho intluences of the Abbey affected the 
literature of England. Ilesidcs the poets and ])rose- writers whom we 
have mentioned, in what glowing ternjs is it alluded to by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and Sir Thomas 5I(»re and Milton, and Waller, and Burke, 
and by many another jioit and orator, from Chaucer and Skelton down 
to Wordsworth and Emerson. And who can f^ay how many literary 
efforts owe their origin to the' memories ^\hich it has awaked ? To 
mention but ono instance: it uas while standing with Dean Milnian 
under the bust of Warren Hastings, that Macaulay first determined to 
(‘nrich our history with liis splendid essay on the great Proconsul. 

Once more : have none been inspired to conspicuous self-denial for 
the good of their fellow-mi*n by observing that men and women, with- 
out any other pre-eminence, have jetwon them*'(‘l\ es immortal name,s 
simply by the part they have played in great philanthropic movements 
^ h^or there we find the tombs or memorials of Mrs. Kathi'rine Bovey, who 
claims some share in the honour of haring originated the plan of Sunday- 
schools ; of Jonas llanw'ay, founder of the Foundling and Magdalen 
ilospit&ls j of Sarah, Duchess of Somc'rsot, noted for her charities ; of 
Dr. Andrew Bell, chief founder of the pupil t(*arhersystem ; of William 
Wilberforce and Sir Fow(*ll Buxton, the liberators of the slaves; of f^ir 
J. "Mackintosh, wjio helped to leforiu our ciiminal code. There, on 
tho tomb of Zachary Macaulay, we may read how' ‘‘ during a protracted 
life, with an intense but quiet perseverance w'hich no success could 
relax, no reverse subdue, no toil, privation, or reproach could daunt, * 
ho devoted Ins time, talents, fortune, and all the energies of his mind 
and body to the seiwice of the m#t injured and helpless of mankind; 
and on the tomb of Granville Sharpe, how he aimed to reMHte his 
country from the guilt of using tho arm of Freedom to rivet ^^'fetters* 
of tho slave. 

And this reminds me that I must not entirely pass teach* 

ing of epitaphs and inscriptions. It is true that most are 

* The epitaph was written by the la^te^bir James SfeptaoC ' 
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long, pompous, podaptic, illegible ; and that, in some instances, as on 
the shocking epitaph of^Gay — * 

“ Lifq is a jost, and all things show it * 

I thought so onoe, and now I know it **— 

t * 

ihej^fltrike a radically false note. But here and there — not to 8])eak of 
mere felicities of laifguage — ^they inculcate a noble lesson. On the 
tomb of brave young Francis Holies wo read that — 

. . “ Man’s life is measured by his works, not days ; 

Not aged sloth but active youth hath praise.” 

Solon had the Athenian Hermae inscribed with moral gnomes for the 
ini|truction of the multitude. Many a brief expression on an Abbey 
tomb serves the same purpose. Is there nothing striking in the line, 

‘‘ He feared man so little because he feared God so much,” on the 
tomb of Lord Lawrence ? H«ive none been stirred to generosity by 
the prayer that God would enable him to bless his fellow-men, recorded 
on the place where lay the remains of George Peabody ? Wlio is not 
touched by the energetic reprobation of the slave trade — ‘‘that 0 ])en 
sore of the world ” — ^the last words ever written by Livingstone in his 
solitude, and hero engraved upon his tomb ? The two monosyllables, 

“ Love— Serve,” on the pedestal of the statue of Lord Shaftesbury, 
will epitomi/o for thousands the main moral teaching of the Gospels. 
Many more instances might be given, but I will only add thM they 
may often be found in unnoticed corners. Few slabs are less noticed 
than that humble piece of marble which records Jeremiah Horrox, the 
young curate of Iloole, and the inventor of the micrometer, who died 
at twenty-two, after detecting the long inequality in the mean motion 
of Jupiter and Saturn, and determining tlie motion of the Lunar 'Apse. 
He was the first to observe the transit of Venus, oi> Sunday, fJov. 24, 
1639 (O.S.), in the brief interval between three full Sunday services. 
Important and intensely interesting as he knew the observationjto be, 
he yet would not sacrifice to it one moment of his aacrotl dutiei^ but * 
nobly says of them, “ Ad viajom avocatus qum ob hrec parVrga nogliti 
non decuit.” 

I have said nothing here of the inestimable value of the Abbey ami 
its monuments as preserving for us in a striking and concrete form 
the marvellously changing phases of Art as representc'd by sculpture, 
and the manner in which those phases represent the influence of age 
after Ikge on the minds of the people, and on thoir mode of contem- 
plating death. This and much more must be left untouched. 

in this'*paper — sj)(Uiu inclicsus iniqids — I have only been 
able to flMlh, as it were, on the outermost fringe of the subject ; but 
*evQii wimt l^have written here may sufiice to show the reason why I 
ask ^[nestion, and I would fain ask it of the whole English and 
Amerioasil^ple *— is to he the future of Westminster Ahhey ? 

I say ct the American j^ople as well of the English, for America, 
VOL. LIV. 8 K 
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too, has a share, and a large one, in onr national mausoleum.^ One 
great purpose that the bnilding and its histoi^ may serve, is to bind 
the two nations — ^which are yet one nation — in closer union. Shch 
burning questions as “ fishery disputes” ought vety rapidly to bum 
thomselves out when Englishmen and Americans worship -side b^ ade 
in the Abbey, and remember that all its glories *Bnd memories up till 
the days of the Pilgrim Fathers, nay, up to the War of Independence, 
belong equally to both. “ In signing away his own empire George HI. 
did not sign away the empire of English law. of English literature, 
of English blood, of English religion, or of the English tongue.^' 
Elsewhere 1 have shown more fully the sharo of Americans in West- 
minster Abbey.* It contains the bust of their most beloved poet. It 
is enriched by their gifts. It is the first object of their pilgrimage. 
They feel rightly and proudly that it is tlieirs as well as ours. There- 
fore, ] ask Americans and Engh’shmen,.what shall be the future of a 
building which has been equally a seat of royalty and a cradle of 
freedom ? ” 

For hitherto there have always been one or two interments in it 
every year of men whose fame England would not willingly let die, and 
in the course of the nett very few years those burials must finally 
cease. Tlie dust of the mighty shall mingle under its pavement no 
longer; and, what is oven more to bo regretted, a few more memorials 
— and very few — will exlmust tho possibility of continuing the long 
imbroken line of its famous records. The stream of English history 
which has fiowed through it since the days of tho sainted Confessor 
will cease to flow. It will become a record of a proud past, but of a 
past which it will no longer link into any continuity with tho living 
present.. If the student or the patriot wishes to find some contemporary 
trace of any past ago of English story — of the struggles of Saxon and 
Non^an, of tho Flantagenets, of the Crusaders, of the Barons’ War, of 
modimval thought, and worship, and legend, of the Tudors, of the Stuarts, 
of the House of Hanover, of tho llenaisHance, of the Reformation, 
of the eighteenth , century, of tho dawn of literature, of the dawn of 
science, of the dawn of philanthropy, of the dawn of art, of the drama; 
of the pursuits of peace, of glorous wars ly sea and land, of education, 
of men’s thoughts about life and death at any particular epoeh—- he 
has only to walk into the Abbey and he* will find them. He may look 
at the sculptured shields of tho Confessor, of liouis IX., of Er^eric 
Barbarossa, of Simon de Montfort; — ^he may see Aylmer de^Yl^ence, 
riding to Bannockburn with tho mantelets streaming from ^ helmet; 
— ^he may see tho bas relief of the first pupil teacher butSmotiog his 
class of junior boys; — he may look on the tomb of Chaucer {.•'-he may 
read the ^itaphs of Pope. The antiquarian may stndy the ermour of 
Prince John of Eltham, or the jewelled bo£oe of Blanidipj^Ia Tonr, 

* Id a paper in Harptr't ^kagaidne. 
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or the peaked shoes of £!uward the First, or the horned head-dress of 
Queen Philippa, or the asquisite Limoges enamel on the tomb of 
Williifia de Yajeuce, or the fine hammered ironwork t^hich pioteqts 
the tomb of good Queen Eleanor. The herald may find a hundred 
<juain^ devices* which are but little known, and the historian may find 
proofs ot facts and feelings which have found their way into no ordinary 
record. Are these memorials to cease for ever ? Shall our descendants, 
cei\turies hence, look in vain in the Abbey for any traces of^the 
thoughts, emotions, discoveries, arts, religion of the generations which 
sugceeded Queen Victoria ? 

I^need not be so. Mr. Shaw Lefevre, in the last number of the 
NineteMh Century^ has mentioned a plan for building a cloister or 
chapel — ^in immediate connection with* the Abbey, and forming part of 
its buildings— which many years ago, in a slightly different form, 
excited the warm interest of the late Prince Consort. He has 
that part of a certain* derelict fund of public money be 
applied to assist in the large expense which will be required for carry- 
ing out this design. If this sum be granted by the House of Com- 
mons, the rest can and will be raised by public subscriptions. It does 
not follow that the exact design suggested will be ultimately carried 
out. Other plans, and perhaps better ones, may be devised ; but the 
great main question is whether there be in the English nation — aided 
as we doubtless shall be by the splendid generosity of America— 
eilough of magnanimity, of public spirit, of pride in and gratitude for 
England’s unequalled past, to consider the advantage of the generations 
yet unborn, and to see that Westminster Abbey should continue* to be 
in the future what it has been in the ])ast. Wl|pn the Athenians badb 
Pheidias to make his statue of Athena in the Partinmon of ivory and 
gold, because those were the costliest materials, they showed the spirit 
of a great nation which says, Nil parvo aut humili modo. • 

Is it too much to hope tliat, both in Parliament and elSewherd, all 
^the meaner self-interest and niggardly economies of the present may 
be laid aside, and that the question how best to preserve and continue 
the rich historic associations of the Abbey for ages yet to come, may 
be approached in the large and generous spirit which shall prove us 
•to be wo^y inheritors of tlie memories which the great Abbey sets 
before us in so visible a form ? 

„ ’ * ^ F. W. Fabkak. 
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II.— Spkculatxoxs about the Kutube. 


I T is estimated by Mx*. Ilayter, the Statist to the Victorian Govern- 
ment, that in 18J)], when the next simultaneous census of tho 
colonics will bo token, the population of the Australian continent will 
be at least !j, 200, 000, and that the population of Tasmania and New 
Zealand xvill be alxout 800,000. 1 f this estimate is correct, and there 

is no reason to regard it as excessive, the Australasian group will 
contain within the next three years four millions of ixeople.* 

* “Victorian Year Book for 1883-C.” By Henry Heylyn HaytiT. 1 take this opuor- 
tunity to expross—if it is iiniUMtiiiont- uiy admiration of tho manner iniiiiiich tho 
statistics of Victoria and the coinjiarativo statistics, of the whole of tho Australasian 
ColoniesraTC presented, in Ibis \olumo. Mr. Ilayter docs not merely present elaborate 
tables relating to (1) Population, (2) Finance, (3) Vital Statislich, (4) Jntcrchance, (6) 
Production, (6) Law, Crime, &c., (7) Accumulation, (8) Defences, (9) Keligious, Moral, 
and [intellectual Progress : he dibcu.sses his figures with the hkill of a scientific statis- 
tician and with a clfarnes^ and dircctnc.ss of style lliat make his book as attractive as 
it is instructive. The statistics are very minute, and throw a moat interesting light on 
a very large number of curious aspects of colonial life. Last year Mr. the 

^^tatlstician to the Government of New South Wales, imblishedavobiinc, entfiled “Tho^ 
Wealth and Progress V)f New South Wales, 1886 87.” This, too, is admirably done. It 
contains an histuiical sketch, beginning with the early discoverers, and bringing down • 
tlu* story of the colony to our own times. It also cont.'iins a most excellent account of 
the physical configuration of New South Wales, its climate, geology, mines and minerals, 
vegetation, and fauna ; and discussions and tables similar to thoso contained in Mr. ** 
Hayter’s “ Year Book,** illustrating the present s*ati.stics of the colony. It derives a 
hl)ecial value fiomthe fact that under €||ch heading there is an historical earveyof 
the subject to which it relates— a sketch, for eimmplc, of the beginnings and the pro- 
gress of pastoral enierprfle. Both these volumes are issued by the Oovecliineiita dj^he 
resjpective colonies. Each of the colonics 1 visited publishes an 02 . 

hibiting tbe whole of its statistics for tho preceding year, and comparatil^ 
the other colonics ; and the statistics— especially thoso of Now South Statistical 

BegistcT ” and “ lland-book of New South Wales Statistics are of gfeaeik^flitfehstand 
value. But tho only official ** Yciar Book,” containing an appreciation a&ddtootuision 
of the figures, which I happen to have seen, *is t^t prepared 'Aiqpteir for 

Victoria. Tho closing paragraph, however, of tho preface to Mr. 
creates the hope that he, too, intends to issue an adpual ** Year BoOk/’^jffSnTd it be 
possible for the Imperial Government to let us have Q) a simibur for Great 

Britain and Ireland, and (2) another, constructed on different Empire ? 
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Mr. Hayter, with that deKght in the speculative treatment of 
figqfgS) which characteriifes a statistician who has a real gening for his 
subject^ has also worked out a table showing what the population 
of the group would be at each of the ten next decennial periods, . 
supposing tho same increase to take place between census and census, 
that was found to have taken place between 1871 and 1881 . It appears 
that in 1981 the p 9 j)u]ation of Australia, Tasmania, and Nqw Zealand, 
would, on this hypothesis, Ix' just under ninety-four millions ; and in 
J991 — ^a hundred years fiom the next simultaneous census — ^morethan 
dho hundred and thirty-three millions. II(' closes this discussion by 
thePwiso words : “ It must be admitted that, at the present lime, such 
speculations are more curious than practically useful.*’ 

But tho imagination of tho Australian people delights to dwell on 
the probability — on the cculainty — of the immense expansion of their 
numbers during tho next hunthvd jear^. Tiny are now celebrating 
the centenary of tlie founding of the earliest of tlx » colonies ; they con- 
fidently predict that the Australian continent alone, which now contains 
about three millions of inliabitants, will contain, w hen the secodd centufy 
comes round, a hundred millions. As the patriotism of young Mnglishmen 
feeds its fires on the past glories of our race, the patriotism of young 
Australians derives equal fervour from the vision of the future deve- 
lopment of their country. With a population of a hundred millions, 
having in their veins the best and most vigorous blood of these islands, 
blending in themselves all the best qualities of the English, Scotch, 
and Irish people, inheriting tho material, intellectual, and moral 
triumphs of European civilization, living in a country thr* rcsources^f 
which ai*e Imundless, and under skies such as po'is in their dreams 
have seen bending over the isles of the blessed, Australia, a hundred 
years hcnct', will bo one of the greatest, most powerful, and -most 
splendid of nations. These are the projvliecies and liopes gn wfiieh the , 
more ai’dent and generous of the young Australians delight to dwell. 
Their buoyant faith in the future of their people is an animating 
contrast to the weariness, the despondency, tho •hopelessness, the 
perplexity with which many of the most tlioughtful and most cultivated 
^ of our young men at home discuss tho condition and prospects of our 
own conntiy. And the exulting hopefulness is a great element of 
strength. t 

A hundred millions of people on the Austrdian continent within 
the niQttJbundred ya»rs — this is what the Australians expect. And 
there to be more than room for them all. England, Scotland, 
iand -WAles have an area of 88,000 square miles, with a population 
estimated at^rather more than 32,500,000. The area of the Australian 
continent ie 944, 000 square miles, or just about thirty-three times 
as large. 

Some Very considerable* deductions, however, would have to be 
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made from this immense area, if I were yentaring on hazardous 
calculations as to the population which iliay ultimatelj liyg, and 
prosper on Australian soil. For in the interior there are vast tracts of 
desolate country, rocky, covered with stones, covered with sand which 
is driven in clouds by the wind ; vast tracts ^ where the soil«^3 im- 
pregnated with salt, and fresh water is found only at points separated 
from each other by great intervals of dry, barren, cheerless wastes. 
In some '‘parts there are great salt lakes. 1 met' a gentleman who 
travelled recently from Adelaide far into the Northern Territory with 
camels and Afghan drivers : he was a delightful companion, and full 
of information which he was very willing to impart; but English 
reserve, which in his case had not yielded to the influence of the 
characteristic Australian temper, restrained him from saying much 
about his own adventures and hardships. From what he said, how- 
ever, it was easy to infer that the journey had been very far from, 
being a pleasure excursion, aud that ho passed over great tracts of 
country which are temble to both man and beast. How much of 
the whold area of the continent is of this dreary kind is not accurately 
known ; but it has been estimated that, of the 900,000 square miles 
of South Australia (including the Northern Territory), 300,000 — an 
area about three and a half times the area of Great Britain — ^are 
waste. In Western Australia, with its 975,000 square miles, it has 
been estimated that the area of waste and desert country is equally 
immense. If, as is generally believed, these great tracts of desola- 
tion arp rich beneath the surface with mineral wealth, it may be 
assumed that, sooner or later, means will bo found for making them 
habitable ; * but it is difficult to believe that they will ever be covered 
with ar very largo population. Men may work there, but when 
their work is done they will fly to the more genial parts of the 
* countey . • , 

A third jof the whole continent — as I said in a previous article- 
lies within the tropics.f If tropical Australia' is ever to be thickly 
populated it will not bo by men belonging to the great race which 
has created Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, for they cannot endure 
severe and continuous labour in a tropical climate. Europeans are . 
working in the mines — it seems as if men could feel no e^austion 
as long as they can actually see gold — but the resources of the 
country can never 1# developed by Europeans or their daso^dants. 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irislimen may And CfihpitaU}:|l^ .may 

'•T 'v',* ' 

* Native wells have been discovered in the desert, which justify t&t 

there is water not far below the surface. There is a popular Imlifff 
Australians that an immense subterranean lake of fresh water ' the 

whole continent, and that means will be invented for bringing to 

the surface. ^ 

t To prevent an erroneous infenuico, it may be no&essary to sgT.- 
parts of the desert country of the Northern TerritCry and of WSi^v^j^tralia are 
included in tropical Australia. - X" 
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direct the labour ; but the labourers themselvesi who must form the 
gr^l majority of the population) will be colomjsd people. 

But even alter aUowing for uninhabitable wastes, and for those 
parts of the continent where the climate is too oppressive and enerva.- 
ting^tP of any ^eat amount of European labour, there is room 
enough for an immense population of European origin.” No doubt. ^ 
It is certain, I imagine, that a hundred millions of people of 
European origin could live, and live happily, on thaf immense 
•continent. 

• But speculations about the possMe population of Australia, if not 
lese ‘‘.curious,” would be condemned by Mr, Hay ter as still less 
practical ” than speculations about its prohaUe population at the end 
of its'^second centenary. I return to the impressions ” which I 
received from what I saw and heard. 

A few weeks after I landed I ^pent an interesting day at a “ station ” 
in South Australia. In England we should call the property an estate ; 
the freehold belongs to the owner. It covers about 60,000 acres, lying 
between two ranges of low hills, which m-e grassed to their summits. 
From a ix>mt near to the bejintiful house where wo lunched we could 
see it from end to end, and the view was a lovely one. The owner’s 
son, who had not long returned to the colony from Cambridge, was a 
pleasant host. Ho showed us the official plan of the property, and 
gave us interesting information about how it is worked. ' lie hoped, 
in the course of a few weeks, to clip 50,000 sheep ; but the station 
is not a mere sheep run. The father of our host is a famous breeder 
of cattle and horses, dnd near the hoiist) are long rows of stables and 
of cattle-sheds for the stud stock. I asked how^ many men were 
employed, and was told thirty, with additionaT hands at shearing time. 
Thirty men for sixty thousand acres ! and this on an estate ^which 
requires an exceptional amount of labour on account of tljo c&tl^le anV 
horses, which are bred upon it. I expressed my eftstonishment ; but* 
had our host been less courteous he would have shown his astonish- 
ment that I should be astonished. For I afterwardsanet one of the great 
squatters, who holds, in addition to other land, a cattle run in the 
Northern Territory. The run extends over 8000 square miles,* and 
isth^fore larger than the whole of Wales. Or, to put it differently, 

^ OtbfiKfiquatters in 'the Northern Territory occupy stilMargcr run's. The following 
are s^fec^dfrom a lo ngja ttaloguc given in ** fc^outh Australia in 1887,” published by the 
fc^hdTXdclaide Exhibition : — 


. « square Allies. 

X A. : Amheim Land 11,342 

* iSartd : Barrow's Creek Kun 3 2,293 

Cp^^Uei,llobn: Boperllivcr v 10,084 

jLiaea, ]k Broad : South of Gulf of Carpentaria . . . 19,033 

Mah&ii fit ‘B. <North Australian Pastoral Coniijany) ; Victoria River 35,435 


Some of of tho^ large runs occupy other runs wliich arc also of enor- 

mous (sxtedt. ' 
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the run is equal to a strip of country seventy, miles broad and ex- 
tending from London ^to Birmingham. On' this immense ttojtpry 
he told me that he employed three “ whites and six. blacks.” 
By ^‘blacks he explained that he meant Australian aborigines^ who* 
’make excellent stockmen. I asked whether the station wasJEulljr 
stocked, and he said it was not, but that if it were, it would require- 
twenty-five men instead of nine. Largo districts of this run must 
be desert.,# Of course it was not fenced, but the cattle could always^ 
be found at the places where they went for water. , 

Of late years, the practice of shepherding sheep has been very* 
generally abandoned, and this has diminished the number of nftn 
employed on the slieep tuns. The run is divided into large paddocks, 
surrounded by wire fencing ; and tho boundary rider rides round the 
paddock two or three times a week, to see that the fence is un- 
broken. The sheep are left very myoh to themselves. The size of 
tho paddocks varies some of them are not more than 3000 or 4000' 
acres ; 1 have seen a notice of one wliich extends over nearly 200 
scpiare miles. In New South Wales, tho great woohproducing^ 
colonj^, Mr. Coghlan reports that, in 188G, 36,682,801 sheep were in 
paddocks; that 1,504,901 were under the care of shepherds; and that 
981,599 were both paddocked and sheplierded. ^ 

The paddock system not only saves labour, it facilitates the man- 
agement of the runs ; and a higher pei*C(?ntage of lamias is obtained 
from the sheep in paddocks than from the sheep under shepherds. 
‘‘ In 1886 tho general average of the lambs for tho wholes colony was 
64 per cent, for tho j^addocked sheep, and only 53;^ for the shej)- 
herded sheep.” 

Tho area of land under pastoral occupation in New South Wales 
in 1886 was 142,927,000 acres ; the po])ulation engaged in pastoral 
]iltar.sai(ip*ancil about animals was 30,810: this does not include the 
‘wives and daughters of those who arc employed in these pumoits. 
The figures give one man to about 4500 acres. The Victorian figures 
show a larger population in proportion to area. The land in pastoral 
occupation is 18, 348, 660 . acres ; the number of persons engogjcd in 
pastoral pursuits and about animals is given as 13,906 ; but jbliese. 


figures include, as the similar figures for New South Wales dd not^ 
the wives and daughters of squatters assisting on the 
Including these wives and daughters, there is * one 
ployed in Victoria for every 1800 acres of Iand<.ns^ 
purposes, ^ ^ 

If the greater part of the Australian continent is 
with sheep runs, there is little prospect of a rapid 
the population. And, on the whole, the pastoral^|fc||^^';^^^ 
still growing. Comparing 1875 with 1885, fche 
\jictoria has sunk fr 9 m 11,749,532 to 10,637)412 j 
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the increase during *the same period has been inconsiderable — from 
in 1875 to 6,696,406 in 1884 ; it is not probable that thero 
was any large increase, in 1885.* In New South Wales, on other 
hand, the incBease during the ten years has been from 25,356,92*1, 
bhe<i]>to 87,^20,906. Victoria has probably almost reached the limits 
of its pastoral resources. In South Australia the growth of the pastoral , 
industry has been temporarily checked.f In New South Wales the 
pix^uotion of wcof will probably continue to increase for mAny years ; 

*for, though a very largo proportion of the whole area of the colony is 
flow occux>ied, the stock may be largely increased. 

^rho. demand for Australian wool is still enormous. On my way 
out some of my fellow-passengers were confident iu their prediction^, 
that thcr wool of New South Wales would* be driven out of the 
English market by South America; and I found that the Argentine 
Llepnblic was regarded by some .of my Australian friends with nervous 
apprehension, although they are confident that rho quality of their 
own product could not at present be approached by the South 
Americans. The (juantity of wool now j^roduced on the vast plains 
of the Argentine Jlopublic is no doubt veiy large. In 1882, the last 
y(»ar for which 1 lia\e been able to find returns, it amounted to 
211,666,040 lb. ; and thero is eveiy reason to believe that it is now 
very much larger. It is also true that tlie total production of tho 
Australian colonies has slightly diminished during the last few years, 
'rho production in 1885 was less by about five million [lounds than in 
1884 ; and less by over nine million pounds than in 1888. Tlio dimiii- 
^hed production may p(‘rhaj)s be partly accounted for by tho /aHof 
prices in the London mark(*l. l"or several years befiu’o 1878 the average 
price of Australian wool in London had not sunk, fxcejit in one year, 
below Is. Sd. per pound; in 1878-9 it was Is, ; in .1880, 
1$. 2|rf.; in 1881, U 2id.; in 1882-3-4 it fell to 1 s. and iA, 
1885 tb lOJrf. In 1880 there was a blight improvement; and tVhen 
1 was in Australia tho wool-giwvers were hopeful. Hut, though the 
fall in prices is a very serious loss to the Ausitralian squatter, a 
diminution of nine million x^ounds on a total of 40() millions need 
hardly create anxiety. 

As ftor as the London mai’ket is concerned, it looks as if Australian 
wool had nothing to fear. South America sent ns more wool iu 
1873*4 k 5 than in 1885-6-7 ; in tho first three jears she sent ns in 
rotmd^Wimhers 48;800,000 Ih., in the last only 43,000,000 lb. j 

A 

* have been no returns since 1894. 

* t Ido not care to say much about the colonies which 1 did not >ibit. But Mr. 
C<^b]IDa'poh)ti out that Queensland and llio Korthern Teirilory of South Austialia are 
more fatouiable to the breeding of cattle and horses than the'biei dint? of slieep ; and 
that, wbflo tfao soathem portion* of Western Australia will piobahly be stocked with 
sheeps tlm aoxthsmi portion will probably be found more suitable lor cattle and horse**. 
The Australian production of w^olaswell as ol cattle will there tore bo immen«€^ 
increased as these colonies are developed ; but neither sheex> nor cattle can piofitably 
employ a very large population. 
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while Australia sent ns, in 1873-4-5, 651,000,000 lb-, and in 1885-6-7 
no less than 1,140,000,000 lb.* 

It is true, no doubt, that in each of the three ooloni^ihe acreage under 
crops — 'including wheat, cats, barley, maize, other cereals, potatoes, hay, 
vines, green forage, and other tillage — has during recent years greatly 
, increased. In New South Wales the acreage under crops of all kinds, 
which was only 451,139 in 1875, was 868,093 in 1885 ; Victoria, in die 
same ten years, had extended its cultivated area from 1,126,831 acres 
to 2,405,157 ; and South Australia from 1,444,586 acres in 1875 to, 
2,785,490 in 1884.t The returns show that the acreage under wheat 
in each of these colonies has been immensely enlarged. In New 
South Wales, though that colony does not yet grow enough wheat 
for its own population, the acreage under wlieat had^ almost 
doubled; it had I’isen from 133,610 acres to 264,867 acres. In 
Victoria it had increased more than, threefold — ^from 321,401 acres 
to 1,020,082 ; and Yictoria has become tho formidable — it would be 
more accurate, perhaps, to say tho successful — rival of South Australia 
in supplying bread-stufts to the Sydney market. In South Australia, 
however, notwithstanding the rivalry of V^ictoria, the acreage under 
wheat has been more than doubled; in 1875 it was 898,820 acres, 
and in 1884 1,942,453 acres. 

But in wheat tho United States, British India, and British North 
America seem to defy Australian competition. In 1873-4-5 we 
received from Australia only 4,5u0,000 cwt. out of a total importation 
of 160,500,000; in 1885-6—7 wo received only 7,000,000 out of a total 
importation of 225,500,000.+ Brought and the high price of laboiu* 
put the Australian wheat growers at a great disadvantage. Australia 
will continue to faise sheep, an indUstiy which employs very few 
hands compared with the acreage devoted to it ; but there seems veiy 
little ehance^of any great expansion of wheat cultivation except to 
meefi the depiancTs of her own increasing population. “ 

I was not, therefore, surprised to find in Victoria and; South 
Australia a conjsiderable amount of anxiety to create new forms of 
industry, or to develop forms of industry already existing, which would 
render these colonies less dependent on wheat and wool. 

In July 1887 the Legislative Council and the House of Ajas0mj)ly 
of South Australia united in appointing a Select Committee, io "can.^ 

* The following figures show the quantities imported in some of the intervriih^ years. 
The figures are from Tabic 32 in **The Statistical AbBtract^4Qs«.the Uidt^lJSkigdozD, 
1873-1887”:— • 

Total Imports. From South America. ' " 

1873 . . 318,036,7791b. ... 21.099,262 1b. ... lS6,a641H6.»),/- . 

1878 . . 399,449,435 11,259,754 276470,193; iV- 

' 1883 . . 495,946,779 „ ... 7,0f}4,219 „ ... 361^6^^'^; ^ • 

1887 . . 677,924,661 13,288.801,; ... 88a;%;?|!^C > 

Australia sent ns about 58 per cent, of our whole su^iply in 1873;' 
about 60 per cent. , - 

t The figures, for the reason given in a previous DoHe, cannot be 
W t The cwt. of wheat flour is reckoned in the returns as equlvalegeff tb 1} owt. of 
wheat in grain. . . ' ; , * * ' 
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sider ** the best measures to be immediately adopted with a view to 
en^puraging amongst farmers and smaller occupiers of land the 
production of such prpducts as are most specially adapted the soil 
and climate of South Australia, and will yield .the greatest profits and 
prcwide the ‘most constant employment, as well as increase the railway 
traffic^’ The Committee published its evidence and presented its 
Beport last November. * 

• A similar inquiry has been made in Victoria by a Boyal Commis- 
• sion appointed in September 1 885 ; the Commissioners are directed 
^ in(][aira and report respecting the vegetable products other than 
w4ieat. for the growth of which the climate of Victoria is suitable, 
both with and without irrigation.” When I left Melbourne, in 
December 1887, the final Report had not a|tpeared, but the Commis- 
sioners had published the evidence in four handy volumes, containing, 
in all, between 800 and 900 pagps. The evidence which had been taken 
both by the Committee and Commission is extremely interesting. 

It is clear, I think, that within the next quarter of a century the 
Australians will send into our markets a great variety of now vegetable 
products. We already receive Australian apples, and I leaimt in 
Hobart that the choicer sorts of Tasmanian apples fetch a high price 
in London. The pears are excellent. Peaches, apricots, plums, and 
other fruits might be grown in abundance for canning and preserving. 
An enthusiastic pemon, whom I know, is under the impression that no 
one has any conception of the ideal perfection of jam who has not 
tasted jam in Australia. But this wild judgment ought perhaps to 
be qualified by the statement that all the jam whicli created so much 
enthusiasm had been prepared in private families. The soil and the 
climate are admirably adapted to the growtii of almcnids, olives, lemons, 
and oranges. The guava and the lime flourish. Raisins and c^rants 
miglit be sent from Adelaide and Melbourne in tons. Ther^ arS districts 
of the country which might bo covered with fields (tf mustard. In any 
part of South Australia the poppy might be grown for the manufacture 
of opium. With irngation, tea might be produced ^n large quantities 
n the southern parts of the colony, and in the Northern Territory there 
might be coffee" plantations and groves of cinnamon. Some of the 
witnesses suggested that ca]^)ers might be grown very easily. Australia 
is tdso a country for plants which might be used in the manufacture of 
such as jasmine, roses, oranges, cassia, rosemary, geranium, 
and wattle-fiaW'«T. The diflGiculty, apparently, lies in the distilla- 
tion perfumes. There have been some satisfactory experiments in 
• growing* tobacco, but in the curing of it there has not as yef been 
much ajOOpOSS; Some mtnesses thought that Australia could produce, 
in any^jljiuntity, admirable fibres for the paper manufacturers. The 
hark of the wattle tree Is aheady largely used for tanning, and is said 
to be eitr^ely valuabfe. The Victorian witnesses attached greij^t 
importance to the growth of timber in that colony ; and the South 
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Australian Committee reported that forest tree culture is estimated by 
the Conservator of Forests to yield £2 per acref per annum for the j^st 
ten years ; £5 8s. per annum for the next five ; from £10 to £12 per 
annum at the end of fifteen years ; and that the timber, remaining on 
tlie ground after thirty or forty years should be worth £300 per^.re. 

Many of those industries are already active; they require* to be 
developed ratb^r than created ; other industries of the same kind are 
gradually making way. In 1886, for example, 200 lb. of opium were 
produced in Victoria ; 771 cwt. of mustard, 13,734 lb. of tobacco, , 
and 616,112 lb, of hops. But for some reason both the acreage under^ 
hops and the weight of the yield had diminished during 1883-4, 1 884-4), 
and 1885-6. In the firfet of these years, the Jicreage, which was only 
428 in 1880-81, had risen to 1758, and the weight from 307,328 lb. ’ 
to 1,760,304 lb. ; in 1885-6 the acreage had diminished to 896, and the 
yield to 616,112 lb. 1 have not been jible to put my hand on similar 
returns for South Australia. 

Olive oil of most excellent quality is already manufactured in con- 
siderable quantities, chiefly for colonial consumption. One of the 
principal growers told me that it would not bo possible to send it 
to England at the prices given for Italian oil, and he believed that the 
Italians could not make a profit if their oil was not adulterated. Ho 
maintained that the Australian oil is much better than the oil which 
we are receiving from Italy. 

There are a considerable number of fruit farms scattered over the 


country. At one of them, near Angaston, I stayed a night, and spent 
a pleasant time with hospitable people. My host and hostess came 
from tte West of England, and had been in the colony more than 
forty yeajTS ; they mid their family worked hard, but appeared to be 
living a tranquil and fairly prosperous life. They made some of their 
fruit iqfd jftiUj aud canned most of the rest. Some meml^rs of^ my 
\)arty still retain h vivid remembrance of the perfect c<^ffoitioxX and 
delicious flavour of their canned peaches ; they were very superior 
to the canned fruit ^*hic1i reaches the English market from America. 

The present Premier of South Australia, who is a man of great 
natural ability, and a bom leader of men, is a successful fruit-grower 
and market gardener, and he finds in the fortunes of the fruit trade . a 


conclusive argument for South Australian Protection — as long,; a^ atoy 

rate, as Victoria maintains a Protective system. “ When we a 

good season,” said the Premier, “ the Victorians uswJLly have 

and the Victorians usually have a good season wheii ouM^^'^SiLd. 

Whatf happens ? If wo have an unusually large crop, 

is very cheap on this side of the border, and our market'^ j^fe^ 

is spoiled by the tariff. When wo have a poor crop^ 

prices, we can’t get them, because our own nulrket is 

from Victoria/’ He was canying a Protective the 
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Hou\e when I met ^im, and I did not care to spoil an interesting 
dinner-party by plunging into a discussion on Free Trade. 

•While travelling about the country lying within a hundred miles 
of Adelaide, we saw an immense number of orange trees, lemon trees, 
and citron trees, all of them loaded heavily with fruit. The oranges 
grow to great perfection. .1 had often heard that in orange countries 
men will eat a dozen oranges before breakfast, and 1 da not think that 
J had^ ever quite -believed it. But one morning I found my way to 
some orange trees near a house in which we received most generous 
^^entertainment, near Gawler ; and now, if a man told me he had eaten 
fi^fcy oranges before breakfast I should not dream of doubting him. 
Oranges are also cultivated — to what extent I do not know — in 
Victoria. In New South Wales there were, in 1879, 4287 acres under 
orange cultivation, producing 3,398,445 doz. oranges ; the acreage in 
1887 was 7920, and the pjoduction 6,376,868 doz. The average 
production per acre for nine years has been 798 doz. 

New South Wales seems to be satisfied with growing oranges and 
grapes ; for other fruits she depends on the sister colonies. Mr. Coghlan 
records, with a certain feeling of resentment, that in 1886, Tasmania, 
New rZealand, A^ictoria, and South Australia supplied the markets 
of New South Wales with green, dried, and bottled fruit to the value 
of nearly £250,000. All this she could have grown for herself. 
Th6 quarter of a million does not include what was paid for tropical 
fruit imported from Fiji, New Caledonia, and Queensland, some of 
which might have been just as well produced in the northern parts of 
New South Wales. 

But it is to the extension of the wine industry that the coloiusts 
are looking with most hopefulness. Readers of “ Oceana’' will i;emeiuber 
the description of the vineyard of St. llubei’t’s, where, according to 
Mr. ij^ude, the only entirely successful attempt to ^ a fine 
Australian ^ine had been carried out, after many difficulties, by a Mr.* 
Oastella, a Swiss Catholic gentleman from Neufchatel.” ’ Mr. Oastella 
deserves great honour for his vigour, perseverance, and skill ; and ho 
has produced veiy good wines ; but it is not quite certain that the 
wine manufacturers of New South AValos and of South Australia 
wouifl admit that the Victorian is alone in his success. My judgment 
on Bticii questions is of very little value, but Sir Samuel Davenport’s 
Cha^^is, and Mr. Hardy’s Reisling, which I often drank in Adelaide, 
ine excellqpt ; and in New South Wales there is a wine called 
Red ^ich I found both wholesome and pleasant. 

. quantity of wine which it produces, however, Victoria is 

ve^ fat advance of its immediate neighbours, and, indeed, of all 
the in .the AustralaHian group ; and the industry is developing 

Tapid3ty.;.;^l^rdmg to the official returns, the production in 1886 was 
just over a miiUon gallon; this was more than double the re^m f or 
188.1, and was 240,000 gallons in excess of the returi^f^ 1885. The 
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area under vines was larger than in any previous year, and exceeded 
the area in 1885 by 733 acres. New South Wales in 1886 returned 
only 555,000 gallons. This falls below the quantity produced in lfif/6, 
which was 831,000 gallons ; »but the number of acres under vines, for 
wine-making only, was only about 300 less in 1886 than it was Jen 
years earlier. The yield was 262 gallons an acite in the earlier year, 
and only 192 gallons in the later. The last South Australian return 
is for 1885, when the production was 473,000 gallon^. In a Hand- 
book published in 1887, by the Commissioners for the Adelaide Exhi- 
bition, it is said that about 600,000 gallons were at that time annually < 
produced in the colony ; this seems to be a rough estimate, without 
any very definite facts to justify it. The same authority states that in 
1866 the acreage under Wnes was 6629, as against 4850 in 1885 ; that 
the production in 1£66 was 895,000 gallons ; and that the number of 
wine-makers in the colony had diminished. On the other hand, it is 
maintained — and probably with perfect accuracy — that the quality of 
the wine is much better. 

It will not be easy to persuade the world that Australia can rival 
the vineyards of France, Germany, and Spain ; and for many years to 
come it seems probable that the Australian manufacturer ' will be 
compelled to imitate as closely as he can the wines which have become 
familiar to the taste of Europe. He believes — and he is probably 
right — that he has no chance of a market unless he uses the old 
labels — *^Port” and “ Sherry,"’ “ Claret” and “ Hock;” and the con- 
tents of his casks must correspond to the familiar names. He is 
lost if he ventures to bo original. In these days a new wine has 
a hinder battle to fight than a new theory of the universe ; and the 
battle is; 7 eiy miiclrmore cosily. And so the new man in the new 
country cannot do his, best : like the rest of us, he is bound and 
fetter^ by the tyranny of “ use and wont.” 

* But the new man will have his turn. The Adelaide Select Com- 
mittee is of opinion that, if the whole area of South Australia now 
devoted to the gro'v^th of wheat were one vast vineyard, the produce 
would not be equal to the deficiency in the wine , production of France 
through the devastation of the phylloxera ; and there is a gi^eral 
belief in Australia that a large amount of Australian wine is supplied 
to the English consumer under French Ihbels, and that the. happy 
Englishman finds the wines of Australia most admirable when /^ey 
have imdergone* treatment in France, and ai^.jcalled ;Or 

Beaune. The lleport of the Committee goes on to say that;;^>^;. 

th England, France, and India we have markets capable of ab^rbing«all 
the wine we can produce. For wines of the port, sherry, an4» ^^ijguudy 
type our climate and soil are equal to the ilkost favoured .spoj[|e:e^<Ki^ Oiarth. 
The deejhrocted vine is far better adapted to thAArregsumi^iif owt 

rairfiM tlMn owt present largest industTy----v>hmt. Wines of , the! We 
can ^rodim can be grown only on a small portion of the America, 

Kussia, ai^ India are constantly increasing competitors in whMt pMuction, 
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whilo/«£ our wheatfields were turned into vineyards^ our competitors might 
bo turned into large consumers of our wines^ currants, and raisins.” 

sentence I ha^e italicissed ie exceptionally important. The 
great terror of .the Australian farmer, as well as of the squatter, is ^ 
the ^rpught ; ‘ if the grape-grower can defy it, this is an excellent 
reason for- growing grapes instead of wheat. 

With regard to the choicer wines, Mr. Hardy, a witness of high 
authority, said that' in Australia, as in the older countries, the locali- 
ties in which these could be produced were probably very limited in 
urea; they require exceptional soil and exceptional situations; “ but,” 
he tadded, “ for ordinary wines we have, to our certain knowledge, 
thousands of acres within fifty miles of Adelaide, and much of it is 
already cleared and fenced, and it is very likely that many of our 
worn-out wheatfields will produce better wine than virgin land. The 
growth of the vines will not so luxuriant, but the quality of the 
wine will be better.” Sfr. John Howard Angas, a member of the 
Committee, confirmed Air. Hardy’s judgment with regard to the 
possible uses of exhausted wheatfields. Ho had found at Angaston 
that worn-out wheat lands are very suitable for the growth of the 
vine, especially whore there is a sandy soil on the surface and clay 
beij^eath. And the fan^iLer who resolves to have a vineyard need not 
give up growing wheat. When he finds that part of his land, after 
being under wheat for five-and-twenty years, is beginning to show 
signs of poverty, he can put vines into it, and continue to grow 
wheat on those lands which are still unexhausted. According to 
Mr. Hardy, the labour necessary for a vineyard ‘‘ is wanted at times 
when other cultivation is over, and farmers can ihereforo grow grapes 
at an advantage over those who depend wholly on vineyards and hired 
labour ; and a few acres of vines will help to give constant en\ploy- 
ment all the year round — a thing we very much want in tljis ojuntry, 
to keep a settled population on the land.” 

This last suggestion implies that the ordinary farmer who grows 
grapes should not attempt to make his own. wine ; and it also implies 
that he must be within easy distance of a wine manufactory. At the 
date cf: the last returns (1885) there were in South Australia eleven 
* wine idihufacturers ; and the number in Victoria is, I believe, very 
much larger. Many of the wine manufactories must be on the scale 
of ^lage public-houses, which supply home-brewed ales. A 
farith^h^. a smfijji •vineyard, and the wine which he makes is sold 
to his ^eighbouts. The annual consumption of wine in New South 
•Wales is nearly three-quarters of a gallon per head of the popuIati6n ; 
in Vich^afit is just over a gallon ; in South , Australia, nearly a 
gallon^^d a' half.* (The, **wine of the country,” however, is apt 

* In the tTnlted SSngdom the umnal conramptioii per head is considerably less thauivi 
half a gallon— Cdhsidmbly less than one-third of the consumption in South Australia. 
Ev^ Oermany* with .its vineyards, consumes less wine per head than South Australia ; 
the consumption tn Germany being just under a gallon and a third. 
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to be heady, and a stran‘ger has to be careful in drinldng it. ^ But 
sometimes it is both palatable and wholesoipie. I remember staying 
for a night in a most homely and comfortable house, wherdr ‘•my 
host was anxious that 1 should drink some of his own Port. I was 
• rather nervous, but found it a very clean and honest 'wine, pleasant 
to drink and not dangerous. But there is an impression among ^hose 
.wlio are interested in the extension of the industry that the reputation 
of Australian wines has been injured by tlie small manufacturers. P 
a * speculative exporter bought a few barrels of “pale ale "from a 
village brewer, and sent it to some foreign market which had not yef* 
heard of the fame of Bass and Allsopp, the venture would riot pn- 
courage the purchaser tp order any more beer from England.' And 
the wines of the smaller Australian manufacturers — so it is said — 
sometimes find their w.ay to this country, and people who happen to 
drink them resolve to keep to the wines of Mayence and Bordeaux. 
Experts are, therefore, anxious that 'farmers should be content with 
growing the grapes, Mnd should leave the production of wine to large 
establishments, properly equipped and managed by skilled and experi- 
enced hands. 

There seems to be a general conviction that the Governments of tho 
several colonies can do very much towards creating or developing 
these riow industries. Tho production of \^ne in South Australia 
might, it is thought, be encouraged by tho establishment of reciprocity 
treaties with Tasmania, New Zealand, Queensland, and other countries ; 
this is the recommendation of the South Australian Committee. 

The Committee also suggest that inducements should be offered to 
persons in tho South of Europe, who are familiar with vine pruning 
and wine making,^ with olive pruning, with the processes for preserv- 
ing olives in bottles and the making of olive oil, to settle in South 
Australia. They look especially to the district in the south of Spain 
« lying betw^e^ Tc^ragona and Barcelona. It is thought that immi- 
grants might be drawn over in sufficient numbers if they were offered 
a grant of twenty acres after they had worked at their business for 
thtee years in the colony. * * 

The directors of the beautiful Botanical Gardens, of which l^dney, 
Melbourne, and Adelaide are so justly proud, distribute cutiahgs of 
plants suitable to the Australian soil and climate to persons.whq 6ri^;age 
to cultivate them ; and the South Australian Committee re^^mend 
that the Conservator of Forests and the Principal of the 
College should be instructed to do this on a large scide v^l^ ^ the 
enopn^agement of vineyards and olive gardens. ./ 

Since 1878 the Victorian Government have . 
experimental farm of nearly 5000 acres. A small ,<;he 

ground has been planted with vines, olives, brangeSi,.^^!^^ 

#fig8, and other fruit trees. On plots of tOne-tentii^p£^^^^^ 
periments have been made in rotation croppings Vftrionsfsy^ms of 
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manuring, and other farming processes. Fodder of various kinds, 
supposed to be specially suited to the climate, has been grown with 
success. Experiments Jiave been tried with thirty varieties of wheat, 
and twenty-four kinds of clpver and grass. Chicory, turnips, mangold, 
bean?,, and medicinal plants have also been raised. There is a dairy 
which produces excellent butter throughout the hottest weather. 
According to the last report there were five acres of vineyard, which 
had yielded during the year 1200 gallons of wine, and the tJives had 
yielded 100 gallons of oil. Under an Act passed in 1884, 150,000 
abres of Crown lands were reserved for the permanent (endowment of 
State agricultural schools and colleges, and State experimtuital farms. 
More than 100,000 acres had beeii actually leased in 1887, and the 
annual rents amounted to £5167. The first school, with accommoda- 
tion, for forty students, was opened in October 1885, and was filled 
from the day it was opened. . ./fhe students receive instruction in 
chemistry, botany, entomology, geology, advanced English, arithmetic, 
mensuration, surveying, bookkeeping, practical work on the farm, the 
use of farm imphunents and inachiiiery, and the managt'juent of live 
stock. No fee is charged for instruction, but the students pay £25 a 
year for board and lodging. 

South Australia has had an j\gricii]tural (^ollege for some years ; 
and I believe that it has worked satisfactorily. It is maintained by 
an annual Parliamentary vote, and accommodates twenty-eight pupils. 
Uuring €ho last seven or eight yeaft an experimental farm in connec- 
tion, with the college, and under the management of the principal, 
has given satisfactory results ; a similar farm iu another district, 
wfiich had been established earlier, does not seem to have been suc- 
cessful. The principal of the college, iu additipu'to his work with 
the students, supplies information to farmers by lei ter, and sends 
them samples of seeds for trial plots. It is part of Jijis dijty to 
receive visitors, and to explain to them the operations 'and experiments 
conducted on the farm. Ho also delivers lectures of a prtM?tical kind 
in different parts of the colony. o 

As yet New South Wales has neither an agricultural college nor a 
State experimental farm ; but the Technical College at Sydney, with 
its branch country schools, provides classes in agriculture, botany, 
veterim^ science, and wool-sorting. It is felt, however, that these 
classes, however useful, cannot give to students all the training that 
they require ; andJb probable that within a few years the Govern- 
mont w^l create both a farm and a college. . 

. \CisitotB to the Colonial Exhibition of 1886 may remember the 
striking' collection of beautiful woods in the Queensland Court — woods 
rich iil colour and some pf them finely grained. 1'hero may have 
been similar collections in'the other courts, but it was the Queensland 
exhibit that attracted my sl^ecial attention. At the Exhibition held 
last year in Adelaide there was also a very interesting collection of 
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woods from several of the colonies, and I had the advantage of 
examining them under the guidance of an eipert. I learnt from^,him 
that the hard timber of the indigenous* forest tree^ has great value for 
various industrial purposes ; it is also contended thilt the softer timbers, 
wliich are now imported in very large quantities, grow rapidly aud to 
great perfection. Considerable encouragement is already given by 
different Governments to the growth of timber, and it is probable 
that this industry will in time add largely to the wealth of .all tire 
colonies. 

But, perhaps, the most interesting experiment which has yet beeii 
made by any of the Governments for the development of the resources 
of the soil is tlie scheme for establishing what are described as 
Irrigation Colonies in Victoria and in South Australia, llather more 
than two yeai*s ago, Messrs. George and W. B. Chaftcy applied to the 
Victorian Government for the concession of a large tract of almost 
worthless land on the river ilurray, which they proposed to change by 
irrigation into an orchard and a garden, and broad fields of golden 
wheat. For carrying out the scheme it was necessary that certain 
definite rights to use the water of the river should be granted to the 
promoters. The Goyernnient came to the conclusion that their powers 
under the existing laws did not enable them to make the necessaiy 
concessions ; but the scheme was so attractive and so full of promise, 
that a Bill, entitled Tlie Waterworks Construction Encouragement 
Act,” was introduced into Parliament, and became law before the end 
of 1880. The Act required that the concession asked for by Messrs. 
Chaffey should bo open for two months to public competition. No 
tender' however, came in exc(‘pt from Alessrs. Chaffey, and they are 
now carrying out Their scheme. 

Tlje contractors wen^ able to appeal to f.he remarkable and rapid 
success^ which had been achieved by a similar undertaking of theirs 
in California. A* cattle ranch, which had been regarded as useless for 
agricultural purposes, had been suddenly transformed, as if at the 
touch of a magician, into one of the richest fruit-bearing districts iii 
the world — the desert rejoiced and blossomed as»tho rose. 

The Californian settlement, named Ontario, after the Canadian birth- 
place of its promoters, was founded in 1882. The Jlon. Alfred l^eakin, 
Chief Secretary of Victoria — a man of *singular]y clear and vigorous 
intellect — visited the settlement in 1885 as a member of a Victorian 
Eoyal Commission appointed to inquire into the ws»^ter supply of the 
colony, and, in a inemorandum published on his return, gave airilliont 
account of its position and prospects. More recent visitors describe* 
it in still more glowing t(*rms. There is a double avenue, two hundred 
feet wide and seven mik*.s in length, extending in a straight .line from 
one end of the settlement to the other, add lined on eanh side with 
pepper trees, eucalyptus, magnolia, orange, ?ind palm irees. Set back 
a few yards from the avenue are villas, surrounded, with lawns, 
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orchards, and flower-gardens. The x)opulation numbers already 2500. 
Thiise is an hotel, described as excellent; there are stores, schools, 
churches, and, of course, a newspaper. There is also an Agricultural 
College, which was endowed by the contractors with land, valued at- 
the •time it was giv^n at £20,000. Part of the college estate was 
sold to raise funds for the building, and already the land which • 
remains has become as valuable as the whole of the original endow- 
ihent. • The college; contains a chapel, four large class rooms, and rooms 
•for a museum, library, and other purposes. It has been handed over 
to the University of South California. There are no “ saloons,” the 
settlers having themselves determined to refuse licences. In 1885 
Ontario, within three years of its foundation, exported 524 tons of 
raisins. 

This is the kind of settlement which the Messrs. Chaffey propose 
to found in Victoria and in S«uth Australia. The Victorian settle- 
ment, which is named Mildura, after the pastond district which forms 
the chief portion of the grant, is in the north-west corner of the 
colony, and extends along the southern bank of the Murray, right and 
left of the point at which it is joined by the Darling, which flows 
into it from the north. It is much nearer to Adelaide, the chief city 
of the neighbouring colony, Ilian to Melbourne. 

The agrt;enient with the Victorian Government is dated May 31, 
18i?7 ; the contractors liave already entered into possession of 50,000 
acres, and the works are well advanced : ultimately their grant is to 
include 250,000 acres. The water-rights are conceded for a term of 
twenty-five years, with right of renewal from time to time , for the 
same period. Messrs. Chaffey undertake to s|>uk 1 £10,000 during 
the first twelve month.s, £35,000 during the first five years, £“140,000 
during the second five years, £75,000 during the third five yejirs, and 
£50,000 during the fourih live years — a total of £300,001) • in twenty , 
years — in irrigation works, agriculture, horticulture, &o., and the 
establishment of a fruit-preserving industry. An agricultural school 
or college is to be established, and one-fifteenth of the wliole of the 
i irrigated land is to be appropriated to the college endowratmt. 

, Any serious breach of the conditions on llu; jiart of Messrs. 
Chatfey Brothers involves the^ annulment of the agi-eement, on the pay- 
ment hy the Government of 80 per cent, on the valu ; of the irrigation 
works and substantial and permanent improvements then existing 
upon the land r> 03 iinfed. But any land vested in trust for the 
agricultural college, or actually sold by them to settlers, is to be 
• exempt from resumption. 

The fee ilimple of the first two blocks ef 50,000 acres is to be 
granted to the contractors when £5 an acre has been expended in per- 
manent improvements on* land not usually flooded in flood seasons by 
the Murray, and when "£2 an acre has been expended on land usually 
flooded ; bat the land on which only £2 an acre is to be expended 

8l2 
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is not to exceed 10,000 acres. To obtain the fee simple of the 
remaining 200,000 acres, or any part of them, £1 an acre mus|jbg,be 
spent on improvements, and the contractors must pay £l an acre to 
the Colonial Treasurer.* They must also satisfy ihe Governor that 
they intend, in good faith, to cai'iy out the whoh' of tho agreen>ent. 
It is further provided that tho ilossrs. Chaffey shall never retain in 
their own possession, or that of their agtmts, more ihan 3000 acres 
of cultivated and irrigated land : it being the intoiitisn of the scheme 
not to make IMessrs. Oliaffey Uralhers' large landholders, but to secure, 
tho settleuK'nt of a great number of settlers. ' * 

There are limitations in tho cagreoment on the amount of land that 
can be sold to individual ])urchasers. Highly acres is the maximum 
that can bo in tho hands of one hoUh'r for fruit-growing, and 160 acres 
tho maximum for general agricultural purposes. 

Land suitable for tli<' cultivation of ..fruit is sold by Ihe company at 
£20 an acre; land f 9 r general agi-icultural j>nr]^)oses at £13 an acre. 
For payment in casli there is a discount of 2^ per ceu(. If the pur- 
chaser prefers it, he cau .spread the ])aymmit over 1(‘U years, but tht're 
is, of course, an additional charge for interest. lie is aKo allowed 
to hold under the mCtaytr sy.s(em, and to pay as rent one-fourth of his 
crop. Town allotments of one quarter of an acTe are si>ld at prices 
varying from £20 ui)wards, and villa or suburban allotments of two 
acres and a half at 1 1 00. * 

To the earlier setth'rs the land was sold ailroady cleared; later 
settlers have to clear tho land for themselves, Alessrs. Chailey under- 
tajeing to do tho work at a reasonable cost. 

The town is»to b<' pierced by a great avenue, like the avenue of 
Ontario, 200 feet ^in widtii. There are re.si*rves for churches, halls, 
and reading-rooms ; for parks and gardens. ^I'lie llishop of Ballarat 
(Dr. Tiiorntqn) has already accepted the aero offered him as the site 
of a church, On his visit to the settlement he delmTed a lecture 
on a Saturday evening in the engineers' shop, and had an audience of 
eighty-tw'o, whom" ho describes as splendid listeners; ” the next 
morning he conducted service in tho same building, and had a , 
congregation of eighty-five. A business meeting, he says, was 
attended, by forty j)ersons; a committ(*o was a])p()iuted 5 and Steps 
were taken for the immediate erection of a school-church, the estab- 
lishment of a Sunday-school, and the holding of periodical services. 

No drinking-bars or saloons aro to bo allo\^d whatever.* intoxi- 
cating liquor is drunk will have to bo drunk in private. Ifc is not 
quite clear whether the regulations will allow liquor to be sold. 

The scheme is a fasciijating one. Fruit-growing does^not require 
such severe exertion as many other colonial employments. The 

I 

* 

* Jtifis ha* ^’’yiecesaary to say that the money to Vie spent on permanent Improve* 
raents inclt,^’ vbnly the cost of the irrigation works, bat the cost of clearing the 
IdOfl, fencing, irr ^ing houses, farm-huildings, &c. 
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settleflrs, as the proipoters are careful to say, will not have to live 
a lonely life in the Bu^. • They are promised all the advantages 
of V well-ordered town — schools, an agricultural college, churches, 
reading-rooms, banks,'' hotels ; brick-yards, where they may obtain 
bricks at the lowest cost to build their houses; saw-mills, where' 
they niay get their timber ; stores, where they may purchase what- 
ever necessaries and luxuries they do not provide for themselves. 

^ The first Government Report on the progress of the enterprise is* 
dated April 16, 1888, and was presented by the Chief Engineer of 
*J¥ater Supply. At lhat date there had been sold 458 town lots, 54 
suj^urban lots, find 1610 acres of agricultural and horticultural land. 
The population was 270. 

Messi^. Cliiiffey and staif ' . . . ^ . . .19 

Engineers, blacksmiths, machinists, carpenters, bricklayers, 

• and other mechanics .38 

Men clearing land, and otluy labourers employed by the firm 

on daily wages 39 

Men engaged ou contract work and their emplo}/^ . . 47 

Settlers, employed chiefly in fencing and clearing their lands 

and erecting dwellings . 32 

Women, chiefly married 35 

Children of school age 30 

Children under school ago 30- 

270 

The Report adds : “ Of the forty-seven men set down as engaged 
on contract works, the majority are purchasers of land in the Miklura 
colony, and are thus employing themselves and their cattle, pending 
a favourable opportunity to take possession of their allotments, and 
commence ojierations there.” The Engineer fiirt li(*r Alports that the 
Messrs. Ohalfoy have* fully complied with the Covenants of their 
agreement ; that vouchers were produced for an expenditijre of 
£11,086 IO 5 . 8rf. up to February 28; and that thoro^goul^ be no 
doubt that at the date of the Report the contractors had ^expended on* 
improvements £18,000.* 

The South Australian settlement — Kenmark — lies west of Mildura, 
a few miles beyond the Victorian boundary. The agreement between 
Messrs. Ohaffey and the South Australian Government is almost iden- 
tical with that which they have made with the Government of 
Victoria. ^ 

‘ The scheme, as I liave said, is a fascinating one ; and I am rather 

** I.^heard & grea4ile£tl (tf this interesting sclieme when 1 was in the colony; but for 
the details given in thb text I have relied on (1) an account of the scheme drawn up by 
Mr. J. Ef M. Vincent for the official “ Victorian Year Book, 1886-7 ” ; (2) an illustrated 
• book, called the “ A^fietralian Irrigation Colonies,” issued by Messrs. Chaffey Brothers : 
this book oontains, among other interesting matters, the Bishop of Ballarat's account 
o£ his visit to Mildura; descriptiohs of Ontario by various travellers ; 5})eeches on the 
scheme liy eminent Australian politicians ; (3) a copy of the indenture containing the 
agreement between' the contractors, or, as they arc tcc'hiiically culled, the licensees, 
and the Victorian Government. I am indebted to the courtiisy of Mr. Vincent, the 
London representative of MesArs. Chaffey, for (2) and (3). The London offioes of the 
company are at Cornwall Buildings, Queen Victoria Street. . 
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afraid that within a ino:6th I may receive a score or two of fetters 
from persons whom I have never seen, ^sk^ng me whether I advise 
them to apply at once for twenty acres suitable for the cultivati6fL of 
fruit, or whether I think that they had better '’apply for forty acres ; 

• whether, in the long run, a town lot at £20, or a suburban lot at £100, 
is likely to be the better investment; whether, in my judgment, 
Mildura or Kenmark has the better prospects ; what are the fares for 
first and for second-class passengers by the Orient Line and the P. 0. ; 
and which line I recommend. 

Since my return from Australia, though I have said little or nothing* 
in public about the economic prospects of the colonies, I h^ve 
received letters from unknown correspondents living in remote parts 
of England, implying lyi estimate of thfe value of my judgment more 
surprising than gratifying. To recommend a person of whom 1 know 
nothing to give up an income, however small, in this country ancT go 
out to Australia, to tell him which of the colonies he should select, 
w^hen ho should goj what kind of employment he should seek when 
ho gets there, and how^ much money he ought to lake with him, would 
be a cruel abuse of his confidence. Before I could give such advice to- 
any man, I should have to learn, if he is a working-man, whetlier he 
is a good carpenter, bj*icklayer, mason, or blacksmith ; or whether 
ho knows much about horses, cattle, or sheep ; or wdiether lie under- 
stands farming or market-gardening. I slioiild have to ask him his 
age, and whether his lungs and heart are sound ; what diseases ho- 
has suffered from ; whether he can stand a hot sun ; and whether he^ 
likes hard work. 1 should have to find out wliether ho is temperate, 
whether he is resolute, ingenious, alert, capable? of adapt.ing himself 
to new conditions ^pf life, and of doing good work w'itlioiit his usual 
tools. Aud if, on all these points, the results of my inquiries were 
satisfactory, I should suggest that it would bo well for him to 

• En\igr{uits* Information Office, 31, Broad w^ay, West- 

minster, for 'copies of the admirable official liand))ooks of the colonies 
— they are only one penny each — study tliom carefully, write to 
friends in the cokJiiies for information, if he happens to have any 
friends there, and then form his own judgment as to whether he 
ought to go. If the applicant were a man with some capital, L should 
have to ask him many of tlui same questions, and should have to end 
with substantially the same counsel. There is a criminal levity, as it 
seems to me, in assuming the responsibility of j*ecommending people 
to emigrate witliout adequate knowledge of therr capacity and 
character, and w ithout a very intimate acejuaintanco with the actual 
economic conditions of the colonies at the time wften the advice is 
given. ^ ^ 

This is a digression. But I wanted to esc(ipe the letters of inquiry 
which I feared nright be provoked by my account of Mildura. 
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Madura and Kenmark may perhaps beccAtie as prosperous in a few 
years as Ontario ; and their success may suggest to colonial authorities 
in Hiigland, Australia, Canada, and ^uth Africa the expediency of 
promoting colonization— as distinguished from emigration — on a large 
scale. Why. should not some of the Colonial Governments co-operate 
witlf 'the Government! at home in endeavouring to found organized 
settlements, equipped from the beginning with stores, brick-yards, • 
saw-mills, schools,, and whatever else is necessaiy for the life of 
civilized men and women ? 

\ I3ut, whatever may be the success of Messrs. Chafi'ey’s schemes, it 
is not, I think, very probable that the new agricultural industries sug- 
gested ‘by the witnesses who appeared before, the Victorian Commis- 
sion and the South Australian Committee wilt develop elsewhere very 
rapidly. The men who are already on the land will not be easily 
induced to plant vim^yards and orchards and olive gardens. For the 
Australian farmer is generall}>^ a stubborn Conservative ort his farm, 
whatever he may be at I he polling-booth. As -'.s he can make a 
fair living by growing wheat, ho does not care to grow anything else. 
Grapes, oranges, figs, peaches — these are mere “ fads,” good enough 
to fill up the idle time of women, and very proper trifles for the amuse- 
ment of rich men who are at a loss how to spend their money ; but 
for a man, who can put his reapers or his reaping machine into a thou- 
sand or a couple of thousand acres of splendid wheat every year, to 
rely upon mere fancy crops, seems to him contrary to common-sense. 
According to the traditions of the old co\iutry, there is a certain dig- 
nity in growing wheat, which ho would lose if ho took to market- 
gardening and fruit-growing. And then, if he fold the wdiole truth, 
he would say tliat the now crops w'ould n^cpiire a knowledge wdiich he 
does not possess, and a care wdiich he does not fi‘el inclined to expend 
upon them. » • 

But the Agricultural Colleges will send out a coi^tantly indtestsing # 
ixumber of younger men, who wdll have caught the enterprising and 
innovating spirit of their professors, and who wull be anxious ta 
make use of their new knowledge. In the course of twenty or thirty 
years, these men, less controlled than their fatliers by English customs 
and English ways of thinking, will have changed the whole character 
of Australian agriculture. They will grow w heat where wheat can be 
grown to profit. They wdll grow" hops wdiere hops can be grown to 
profit, .They will cover immense areas of country with vineyards, 
olive gardens, aSid orchards; and Australian fruits — fresh and canned 
— Ausfraliaii raisins, Australian currants, Australian olives, Australian 
oil,* and Australian wdnes will take theii* i)lacc in the English markets 
side by side with Australian w’ool. The i)aper-makers of Europe may 
find that Australia can^ ^pply them with a better fibre than the 
Spanish Esparto. Queensland coffee may be drunk Paris in pre- 
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ference to Moclia, and Ecfssians may discover that the tea from tho 
Northern Territory of South Australia is better than they can get 
from Pekin, 

I find that I have been caught in the prophetic rapture which exalts 
tho imagination of some of my young friends in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. The last paragraph might have been'»prc?pared for a speech 
at a meeting of Australian natives.”* But let it stand. According 
to a poet who was popular forty years ago, “ Prophecy is more true 
than history.” And whether these larger anticipations are fulfilled 
or not, this, at least, seems ceiiain, that within a generation or tw^' 
Australian cultivation will become so varied that for Australia the 
dream of another jjoety wliose fame has lived for nearly turo thousand 
years, will bt* fulfillcfl., Por the time will come when it wull bo no 
longer necessary for ships to plough the ocean in order to bring to Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Adelaide, and Brisbane t;ho necessaries or tho luxuries 
of life fr<ftn remote lands ; 

* “The soil shall bear 

For all men's use all products of all climes.” 

It is very possible that thero may bo, within a few years, a great 
economic development in other directions. At tho end of 1887, a 
passing traveller, knowing nothing about the colonies except what ho 
learnt from the conversation he heal’d in railway carriages and at 
dinner tables, might have come 1o the conclusion that nearly tho 
whole of tho prosperity of Australia was derived from its gold and 
silver mines. Men were telling stories about Broken Hill which 
were wilder than the stories of romance. Iherc ivas a young man, 
for example, on a station in South Australia, who, three or four years 
before I heard th$ tale, was receiviug 20^. a week and his “ tucker ” 
as a boundary rider. He ivas ))laying euchre witli a friend, who, 
after he. had lost all his ready money, staked an original share, which 
he had just purchased for £100 or £120, in a new silver mine. The 
boundaiy rider won. A few months later, ho and another friend went 
up to the mine to see hoiv it was going on. As they were returning 
to Adelaide, Hiey caught a dangerous fever, and they were nursed by 
|i stranger, l^he friend di(^d; the successfid euclire player recovered. 
When h(i was bettor, ho sjiid to the stranger : “ You have rendered 
mo the greatest service one ma,n can render to another, for you have 
saved my lilo. You ought to have a share of my luck. I vfill divide 
with you. Here’s a cheque for £15,000. My share in Broken Hill 
is worth £o0,000.’' I was telling this story at the lEable of a friend 
of mine in London a ftjw months after my return to England ; there 
was only one guest besides mystdf, and he was a well-known stock-* 
broker from Melbourne. When I had finished, he sai^; “Yes; I 
know the boundary lidiT very well, and clid business for him* The 
story is auiteitrae. He held his share for fi. time, and sold put at an 
enormous price ; but if he had held till now, he would have been 
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worfti £600, boo.” People talked about Brolcen Hill as we in England 
used to talk about the Tichbome Trial. It was on everybody’s lips. 

quoted the last price of shares as we quote yesterday's returns 
during a General 'Election. Reports founded on priv^ate information 
from a sure hand, about the wonderful yield of a new “lode,” 
were as common, aAd were listened to with as much interest, as 
reports in a London club about divisions in the, Cabinet when a 
J^linistry is in trouble. Not only was everybody talking Jibout Broken , 
Hill 3 an extraordinary number of quiet people, who, in England, would 
•never touch speculations of the sort, hold shares in it. The excitc- 
was sufficiently intense when I was in AdcJaide. After I left, 
sp a correspondent w'rote to me, it became more intense still. One 
professional gentleman, who usually leaves tlio city for two or three 
weeks durmg the heat of Christinas, spent his holiday at the ‘‘ corner” 
where the brokers meet, and plaimed to have made £8000. “ You 

remember,” wTitcs my friend, sitting next to Mr. — at Mr. 

's luncheon. He had held a very good position, but had been 

very unfortunate ; just before you met him at luncheon ho had been 
obliged to call his creditors togethei;^ Ho has gone into Broken Hills, 
and is now worth £150,000.” T lunched \vith this fortunate unfor- 
tunate gentleman in September ; the letter was written, I think, in 
February. ' 

The seven forty-acre blocks which aro included in Broken Hill 
proper were purchased in 1883* by seven ‘‘ station” hands, who each 
contributed £70, to buy a mineral lease of the land, and to staii the 
mine and work it for tin. The capital ^vas soon exhausted, and no tin 
was found. Some of the members of tlio little syndicate lost heart-, 
and retired ; ^nd then it was detenuined to enlarge the qoinpany . 
from seven to fourteen. In 1884 a fourteenth section could have 
been purchased for £120; a share was actually offered to a fi^end of 
mine at that price ; some of flie shares were soH. for less. The * 
whole value of the mine was therefore less than £1700. ’ On Jon. 1, 
1888, the shares were worth in the market £8,00,0,000. They rose 
still higher, I believe, for a time ; but have since declined. Whether 
they have quite recovered I do not know. 

In New South Wales I heard more about the great gold mine at 
Mount Morgan, in Queensland — the most valuable mine in Australia 
•^discovered by the brothers Morgan in 1882. A pathetic story 
was told me about a luun who had worked the land unsuccessfully as 
a form some years before, and who was said to have gone mad when 
he learnt that just beneath the soil whicli he had found so uncongenial 
there was l^undless wealth. 

Indeed, I heard mining stories everywhere, and half the people I 
met with seemed to hold mining shares. Nor is this universal interest 
in inining speculation at jail surprising : for the discovery of copper in 
1845 gave a sadden impulse to the growth of Soutb Australia ; and 
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tlie discovery of gold in ]1d51 changed the economic condition of the 
whole of the Australian colonies and opened iir them a new course of 
material prosperity.* For some years the production of gold in oVSry 
one of the colonics had been diminishing, f but in 1884 the decline in 
Queensland was arrested, and, if the accounts wliich are given of the 
enormous wealth of !Mount !Mozgan are true, there will bo a continuous 
increase in the yield for many years to come. The recent expansion 
, in the production of silver is still more surprising. The t hree colonies 
of Victoria, New South VV’^ales, and New Zealand yielc/ed 64,055 ounces 
in 1882, 116,012 ounces in 1883, 145,611 ounces in 1881, 839,74U’ 
ounces in 1885; and in 1886 New South Wales alone yielded 
1,015,433 oiinces.f Tho pi’oduction must have greatly increased in 
1887, owing to tlu^ deivelopmont of Broken Hill and the opening of 
other mines in the neighhourhood of Silverton. There is no reason 
to suppose that these mines are even approaching exhaustion. 

Tin is found in New South Wales, Tfismania, and Queensland. In 
New South AVales* alone the tin fudds are said to extend over 
5,4'l0,000 acres; and as the countries in which this nudal has been 
discovered in quantities which wopld bear the cost of working are very 
few, tin is lik<dy to contribute largely to tho prosperity of these 
colonies. The total value of tho tin and tin oro produced in the three 
colonies in 1885 was £925,081. For 1886 I have no returns except 
from New South Wales ; in that year tho value of ingots and ore was 
£467,653, an advance of £50,000 on 1885. ^Jdie heaviest production 
in tho colony was in 1882 and 1883, when tho total value reached 
£833,461 and £824,522. Tho diminished production in 1881-5, 
when it suddenly dropped to £521,587 and £115,626, was probably 
owing to th63 sudden fall of prices in the London market. 

Copper is still produced in considerable quantities in New South 
Wales^^aiid in South Australia, but the low prices which ruled for 
some years led to the closing of madly of the mines anti to a very 
serious diminution of production. In 1872 copper realized £108 per 
ton ; the average prices for 1884-5-6 were £54 7s. 6rf., £14, £40 5s. 
l^rices were rising rapidly in the autumn of 1887, and I believe that 
early this year South Australian copper fetched £70 per ton. Peiv 
haps this may have tempted some of the mine-owners to reopen their 
works, but when I was in South AuslrrJia, in September 1887, they 
were too doubtful about the permanence of the rise to make tho 
venture. There is, however, a great abundance, of excellent copper 
both in New South Wales and in South Australia;* and in the judg- 

* Tho value of the lolal production of gold in all tho Australian cqlonies’ from 1851 
to 1880, ostimatiiif< it at Ida. per ounce, was £303,841,151 ; estimating it at £*4 per* 
ounce, the value was £32 1,007,228. * 

f The total production in »Sontli Australia has been so small that it is hardly neces- 
sary to qualify this general statement ; but, as a matter of fact, the produce in that 
colony for the five years 1882-1886 was larger thad for any previous five years ; it 
reached its highest point— £20, 315— in 1886. 

% Tho returns for New South Wales do not include the silver obtained in the form of 
silver-lead ore, thO*value of ivhich, from 1876 to 1886, is estimated at over X600,00(>. 
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ment of some persoijs, the introduction of Aodcm smelting processes 
might do much toward? enabling Australian copper to recover the 
plift^ it held in the English market a few years ago. 

But for a great ex]mnsion of the mineral products of the country 
many are looking to the Northern Territory of South Australia. In a’ 
rep8rt on the geology • and mineralogy of that great district, the Itev- 
J. E. Tenison-Woods expresses the following sanguino judgment : — 
do n6t believe that the same quantity of mineral veins of gold, 
silver, copper, find lead will be found in any equal area of Australia ; 
*^n fact, I doubt if many provinces will be found in any country so 
singularly and exceptionally favoured as Arnhoiin s Land is in respect 
to the ‘mineral riches of the mines that have already been worked, in 
gold especially.” • 

When great foi*tunos are to be made by a few fortunate speculators 
in gold, silver, copper, or tin,^thc speculative' fever spreads through 
whole commiinitit'S, and men have no inclination to plant vineyards 
and peach orchards and olive gardens. It may b«- tiiat the immenso 
mineral wi?alth of Australia will for some y(*ars div(‘rt the energy of 
the colonists from less exciting industries. 

Will the Australians become a great manufacturing pc'oplc ? Why 
should they not ? 1'hey have coal — and i^xcj'llent coal — in Immense 
quantities. The area over wliich coal is distributed in New South 
Wales has been approximately computed at 2^3,950 square jniles. The 
industry was ch(*cked for many years by a monopoly. A company 
known as the Australian Agricultural Company, whoso buildings may 
still be seen in the neighbourhood pf Newcastle, obtained iri 182G a 
grant of 1,000,000 acres of land near the mouth of the river Jlunte^r ; 
and their charter conferred on them the solo right of working the coal 
seams in the great coal district of the colony. In 1817, when their 
charter expired, the total output was only 40,782 tons ; in 1857 it had 
risen to 210,481 tons, in 18G7to 770,012 tons, in 1877 'to 1,1-11,271 * 
tons, and in 1886 to 2,830,175 tons. The average annual value of the 
output during 1888-4-5-6, was over a million ai\d a quarter. In 
addition to supplying its own demand, Now South Wales exports 
^ coal to all the other colonies of Australia, to TToiig Kong, to China, 
to Manilla, to Eiji, to India, and to the Uniti^d States. To the 
United States it sent, in 1886, 305,824 tons, valued at £176,991.* 

The Australians have coal for manufacturing purposes, and both 
in New South Wales jind in South Australia they have iron. In 
South Australia, ^however, they have not yet got coal ; the Govern- 
ment h8,s. offered a bonus of £4000 for the discovery of a paying 
coaf-field; the iron ore, if worked, would have to bo smelted with 
wood. An^ in New South Wales the actual production of iron fs at 
present very inconsiderable.* The annual yield to the end of 1885 

• 

* There is also excellent coal in New Zealand. 
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has never exceeded 7500 S)ns; in 1885 it was only 4176 tons. * Mr. 
Coglilan says that — 

‘‘ Iron is widely diffused all over the colony. . c • • The richness of the 

oi e is niarVollous Hitherto the very lichness of magnetic ores has 

* been the chief drawback to flioir being worked, for the smelling of rich ores 
lias been exceedingly didiciilt, and, until i-ecently, li^tlo understood. I^'ow, 
however, since the intiTMludion of the IWssemer process, and the successful 
ex})eriments in the treatment of similar ores in England, the d^culty of 
smelting has been entirely ^overcome.” 

JBui even if these liopoful anticipations are not soon fulfilled, and^ 
Australia has still to import lier iron and stetd, and inuch of her 
niachiui*ry, from oldiT countries, is it not possible for her to engage 
with sncct*ss in many 'forms of manufacturing industry? Shelias 
magnificent w’ool ; she Ifas hides ; she has admirable bark for purposes 
of tanning ; in the course of a few yetars slie may have great cotton 
plantations in the nortluTii parts of ,tbe country. Why should she 
not have large* manufactories of woollen and eolion and h'alher goods ? 

And though she may not, for some time to come, bo able to do 
without corrugated iron from England, and iron-wire from Germany 
— ^for tlio supply of Hit* hundreds of thousands of miles of wiro which 
are necessary e\ery year for fencing has bet'ii largely lost to this 
count i*y and secured by our Gorman riv^als — and though she may still 
be obligt'd to send to Sli(*ffield and Jlimiingliani and to the United 
States for knives and fiirks, for shovels, and ollu‘r kinds of hardware; 
there arc metals in wdiich it would seem natural for Australian work- 
men to show their genius and skill. Can they make their gold into 
nothing but sovereigns, and their ^silver into nolbiug but Horins and 
three-p(*nny jneces ? Could they not produce beautiful things for 
omaui(‘nt and ust^from the precious metals with which their soil is 
enriched? And tlu*ir copper — must all of it be made into half- 
peuce?" Is, not tlunr climate, with its clear skies and genial warmth, 
friendly to .artistic genius ? 

The rougher work of settlement has boon already done. They 
have built great cities, which possess all the resources of the most 
advanced civilization. It may be that they are now ready to show 
that they have not only tlio rObust vigour of which they have given * 
proof in th(‘ir past achievements, but a fresh unw'om sense of beauty 
and the skill to give it expression. 

To all this a cool critical reader may reply-* -But if Austria is to 
become the rival of European countries in manufactures, he/ people 
must be willing to live on European wages. The reply is not, .per- 
haps, absolutely decisive ; but there, no doubt, lies 'the difficulty. 
The Labour Question is the insoluble problem of all civilized com- 
munities. Australia has not solved it. t 

B* W. Dale. 


Birmingham. 



MR. SYDNEY BUXTON’S ‘^FINANCE AND 

POT JTTflS ” 


I MUST begin by finding a fault with Mv. Sydney Buxton — a fault, 
however, whicli I should have to find with a whole multitudc3 of 
other authors. Indeed, while I am now speaking of Mr. Buxton I am 
talking at all those other authoi’s just as well. Why does he adhere to 
tli (3 comparatively niodem supc'-rstition which insists that the writer of a 
book must bowildcT his readers by notes ? Wliy should one sentence be 
printed in the right yfiace and another sentence in the wrong place ? If 
a thing is worth telling at all, if a remark is worf h making, if a citation 
is worth quoting, why should it not be printi*d in the text of the pago ai«l 
not consigned to the pestering form of a note ? Can it be possible that 
there is any mortal creal uro who would not rather n^ad a senfence in 
its place and in largo print, than out of its place and in small *])piiit ? 
“ There are, in this book far too many notes,” Mr. Btixtoft says 
modestly in his preface ; “ and these ’notes are far too disoiirsivo ; but 
I could not part with them,” Mr. Buxton is quite right in not part- 
ing with any of the statements, references, or citations wdiich he has 
put into the form of notes ; and they do not seem 1o me far too dis- 
, cursive, or disenraivo at all. Only I wish ho had put them in their 
natural place ; that is, in thaf part of the text to which they relate. 
T should like to get up a literary agitation for the suppression of notes. 
Fancy Herodotus or Ca 0 sar telling us part of his story in little sentences 
separate from the text'! 

Having thus relieved my mind, I come to Mr. Buxton’s book. It 
ns bpok of "great and genuine value. Technically it is a history 
of the movement and the fluctuations of fho financial policy of 
England since the ^opening of Ktt’s career. But it is not merely a 
history of finance in this country. I cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Buxton vrould never have taken off his coat to this work for the mere 
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purpose of telliiijj us, in consecutive detail, ♦how" the window-tax was 
abolisliod, and how the paper duty was repealed, and what came of •the 
various schemos of Sinking Fund, and wherefore the income-tax was 
called into being, and why it amounted to so many pence .in the pound 
under one Budget and to so many more or leas,, under another. All 
this will be found very clearly and correctly set fortli in Mr. Buxton’s 
volumes ; for the work is a historj', and not merely a treatise or an 
essay. The man wlio wants to argue one way will'iind his hisloricTii 
materials accurately prepared for him just as wtdl as the man who* 
wants to argue the other wjiy. But ifr. Buxion’s work on finance 
and politics is a book wjth a purpose. In the clays when tlie Fre/fch 
Second Empire was at ^ its zenith, M. Acliillo Fould was Financial 
Minister to the Emperor Napoleon ITT. lie had been very successful 
as a Financial Ministcu’ on former occasions, and lu^ was prevailed upon 
by tlie Emperor to return to the work ht a time wlu'u the Tmperial 
Exchequer had boci? put into soine difficulty by the too frequent and ' 
heedless introduction of the Imperial liand. “ We rely on you,” the 
Emperor said, “to give us good finance.” “ You may rely on me,” 
M. Fould replied, “ to give your Majesty good finance, if your Majesty 
will give me a good forcugn policy.” 

Mr. Buxton is of the opinion of 3i[. Fould. So is everybody ; at least 
everybody must bo so or say tliat he is, if you pin liim to tlio wall and 
insist on having a formal dc^claration of opinion from him. No sane 
man ever argued that you can have a bad foreign policy and a good 
Budget.- But many men who are perfectl}’^ sane have acted on the 
apparent assumption that the tiling can bo managed somciliow. Jfow 
the purpose of Mr. Sydney J3axton’s lxx)k — a ])uq)Ose never bluntly 
obtruded, but never, I should think, lost sight of — is to prove by 
figures* illustrations, and examples that it cannot bo done under 
any ednditions. “I shall hope to show,” Mr. Buxton says, “how 
inextricably finance and politics have been interwoven in English 
history during tliis century.” FTe has shown it, and in the most con- 
clusive way. But, as he says himself, if we go back to early history 
the same inseparable association presents itself. “ It was to a largo 
extent a money grievance that prompted tlio action of the Barons at 
llunnymede.” Wat Tyler’s revolt was duQ to the operation of a poll-tax. 
Jack (’ado’s rel)ellion was stirred by excessive taxation. The levy of 
ship-money cost Charles the First his throne and his life. The un- 
constitutional duty on tea drove the American coloniesrtnto revedt. It is 
the same thing in the history of every country. The story of Masaniello, 
as we are told it, is particularly instructive, and might indeed be made 
the moral lesson of a discourse on finance and policy. ® The rulers 
of Naples were hard up for money ; they had exhausted all reasonable 
sources, and they could not get enough. * Why were they thus driven 
to the demand for money at any risk ? liecause they were carrying 
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on a* war about which the vast mass of the population of Naples did 
not^care three straws. •The rulers of Naples imposed a tax on fruit 
and vegetables — tluat ig, on the food of all the poor of Naples. Only 
a spark was ne(?ded to set an insurrection aflame ; and circumstances • 
and^Masaniello supplied the spark between them. Masaniello became 
a sort of dictator for aw'hile ; until his government, in its tuim • 
managing things financial very badly, had to come to a tax on fruit 
aad vegetables ateo’. Then the spirits he had raised abandoned him ; 
Jthe people turned against him : he was killed. He fell a victim to 
bad finance^ and the bad finance came from a bad general 
policy. . 

Of course it would be absurd to say tliat a financial policy fails only 
because it is bad. Many a financial scheme hhs failed only because it 
was good. Many a scheme, at least, has faik'd bc'Cfiiise it was too good 
for its time; because the piiblwiUd not understand it; because selfisli 
interests of class or trade wore rous(‘d against it, and proved themselves 
too powerful for it ; bc^causo clap-trap and bunkum bawk'd out against 
it, and turned the hc'ads of people for the day. Walpole's Excise 
Bill Avas in principle a very rt'asonablo one, aiid in its proposed operation 
a very moderate measure ; but it aroused a fury in the country against 
which no Ministry could have stood ii]). It was hardly debated on its 
own merits at all ; it was treated as tlie first measure, the pilot balloon, 
of an indefinite nuiubcr of searching, inquisitorial, torturing Excise 
measurers to follow. Pass this one Bill — so shrieked the opponents of 
the measure — allow the Excise duty on tobacco to bo increased, even 
though the Customs duty be reduced — and you will never be abje V) 
prevent an Excise- duty Ik*! ug ])lacod on ovorytlu '.g we eat and every- 
igfching Avo wear and evciythiiig Av^^ use in our households. It may 
seem noAV incredible, but it is none the less tr^, that the .people 
of England were called upon in A'ers(» and in prose to believe that 
if Walpole’s Excise Bill Avere carried, tlie excisimian would soon 
be emix)wered to offer to English girls the insult wliich’cost the 
lifi^ of tlie tax-gatherer in the days of Wat ’fyleit AValpole’s Bill 
fell a victim to popular clamour. It Avas in advance'^ of its age, 
and that was its unpardonable crime. ‘‘ Miserable is the man/’ 
says a German author, “ avIio is in ad\mico of hi® age.” Miserable 
certainly is the financial measure which stands in tli it forlorn position 
of advancement. The example of Walpole’s nicasnro and its fate, 
hoAvever,,. so far ^fi'Om 'coming into antagonism AAuth Mr. Sydney 
Buxton\ central pirinciple, only tends to confinn it. Tlio people of 
/jreat Britain had then no reason Avliate-ver to know that a tax AAdiich 
they disliked 'might not be the precursor of tax(‘s infinitely more 
hateful still, and tlyit all A>tonld not bo enforced in tlieir turn Avith 
a positively barbarous severity. !MoreoA“cr, Walpole's sound and 
reasonable propositions aviA regard to the duties on tobacco and 
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wine had followed his very unsound and unreasonable propositions 
for a tax upon srit. 

The four great masters of English finance are Walpole, Pitt, Peel, 

' . and Gladstone. Walpole was the first English statesman who deserved 
to be described as a Financial ^Minister with a principle and a policy. 
He first reduced En glish finance to oi'der. He had idready grasped 
what may perhaps be called the germ idea of free trade. His whole 
policy of diminishing the Customs duties and adding to the Excise wse 
framed with the object of allowing raw material to find its way to our, 
workers here at home. Walpole, of course, had an immen|e advantage 
over Pitt. He had to deal with a long succc'Ssion of years of. peaje. 
“ If Pitt,” says Mr. Buxton, “ had had the good fortune of Walpole ; 
if, like Walpole, he had found tho finances in a sound condition and 
had enjoyed twenty years of uninterrupted tenure of office in an epoch 
of peace', it is safe to predict that he .would have anticipated many or 
most of the financial and fiscal reforms of Huskisson, perhaps even 
those of Peel and Gladstone ; and that his long administration, if less 
eventful, would have been more beneficent.” Walpole’s good work 
was to a great extent undone by those who came after him. “ Forty 
years of liar and blundering had, when North retired, almost entirely 
obliterated the handiwork of Sir Robert.” Pitt’s economic plans were 
shattered in his own time. There is something rather melancholy, 
although the melancholy is probably unconscious, in Mr. Buxton’s way 
of paying his just tribute to tho financial genius of 'Pitt — “ It was 
due mainly to his fostering care that England, in 1 75)3, entered into 
the great war more wealthy and prosperous than any other nation ; ” 
and his quiet statement that “ war mode an end of economy and of 
surpluses.” “Oh, weary on tho wars,” exclaims Mistress Alisoot 
Wilson, in “ Old ]\|prtality ; ” “ mony’s the comely face that they de- 
stroy.’t Weary on the wars, the Pitts and Gladstones might exclaim ; 
many’s the comely surplus they destroy. Nor would it be quite so 
bad if th% wars only destroyed surpluses; but they also destroy plans. 
They push great ‘ financial principles into a comer and out of si^t ; 
they sometimes turn a Minister of the most liberal pub)^ purpose', into 
a sort of Empson or Dudley. , ~ , 

Mr. Gladstone, whom no adverse fate could possibly turn into imy 
sort of Empson or Dudley, has found foreign war a frequent eiiemy-of 
his financial policy. He became Chancellor of the Exchequer , fw the 
first time at a moment when it was firmly believed 4y XQan^;pr. Vpst 
X>eople that, as Mr. Buxton puts it, “ peace and gwdwiU.yan^^ men 
was at last to be a permanent institution.” The Great? of 

1851 was regarded by enthusiasts as the opening of 

humanity. All the civilized nations of the 
delegates and their productions to compete in tba^^j^y iividiy ; 
and men only nee|d to come together, such' was and to 
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know each other, in order to love each other and to recognize the 
beauty of fraternity and'" the blessing of pessce. Because I know you 
well I love you well,” -says some one in the ‘‘ Teaming of the Shrew/’ 
The Conservative Government fell, crushed by the levity, if I may* 
vehture on such a paradox, of Mr. Disraeli’s Budget. • The Coalition 
Government of Peelites and Kadicals — they were hardly called- 
Badicals then — ^was formed under Lord Aberdeen. Mr. Gladstone 
took office as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The names of the new 
• Ministers had hardly been made pablic when the Emperor Nicholas 
^f Russia had the first of those memorable conversations with Sir 
Hhmilton Seymour, our envoy to St. Petersburg, in which Nicholas 
told Sir £[amilton what he would allow and what he would not allow 
with regard to the l^astem Question ; expressed his full confidence in 
Lord Abei-deen, whom ho said he knew personally very will ; and 
declared that he was sure an •ivnderstanding could be come to which 
would satisfy England and Russia alike, if only, he could have a ten 
minutes’ conversation with the English Prime Minister or any of Ihe 
leading members of the British Government. The effect of these 
conversations on English public opinion was very unlike what Nicholas 
must have expected. lie was inviting England* to what hei^doubtless 
considered a fair and satisfactory arrangement for the division of the 
spoils of Turkey ; England at once looked on him as a conspirator and 
put herself on guard against him. The Crimean war came on, and 
since that time the world has hardly known an inteiwal of peace. 
The Crimean war was follow'ed by tho Indian Mutiny, and the Mutiny 
by tho campaign of the French against the Austrians, and the follo's- 
ing year saw the Italian revolutions ; and then the great American 
*^Civil War broke out, and soon tho war between Austria and Prussia, 
and then the wai* between France and Prussia, ending in the veeupa- 
tion of Parifi and the complete triumph of Germany, and ,the creation , 
of a German empire. Meantime and after we had on our own account 
all manner of small wars in Asia and in North and South Africa, 
and the sword of England was hardly ever in its sh^ath. 

War is xapuestionably popular very often with large masses or 
classes of thoEnglish people. The average man is apt to be thrown 
into a’ sort of rapture by the prospect of a fight anywhere and about 
anything, ' But a war also creates a factitious and feverish movement 
in tre^d and agriculture which is to healthy prosperity what the 
stimuia^ an avef-drfse of ^brandy is to man on a march. After the 
war th<^ is a financial reaction and collapse, and for a time peace 
•seems no blessing with it. To many unthinking 

people It '^'^p<?siMvely seems as if the trade of the country were ^moro 
fiourishing m\war than in peace. Even among the shrewd Americana 
there were rtebtiwho reasoned in this way when the Civil War was over 
and they felt:^hemselves sifcked in by the wave of commercial reaction. 

VOL. Liv, 3 m 
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To add to all this we have had in Europe smc6 the days of the first 
French Republic a condition of things whifch makes peace only, one 
degree less of a cost and a strain than war. ^ The “ bloated arma- 
ments ” which Mr. Disraeli deprecated so strongly some quarter of a 
century ago, are more bloated now than ever. Each continental 
nation is arming to the teeth. France secretly prepares against 
Germany ; Germany openly prepares against France. . Alliances are 
formed with the object of securing peace which aroi^all but certain^ 
conduct to war. The Eastern Question is not settled yet. England 
has on her own x)art greatly extended and multiplied her responsibilities 
in Asia, in Egypt, in tho Soudan, in South Africa. There is alw*ays 
a scare or a panic going on ; and it is but natural, it is inevitable, 
that it should be so under such conditions. ISngland is extending her 
fronti^ line in almost every region of the earth where she has a 
frontier ; and extended frontier must* mean increased responsibility, 
augmented danger. ^ Any one can get u]) a national sensation at 
any time by proclaiming that our army is only a thing on 
paper, and that our navy might as well be so much rotten timber. 
Poor Mr. Ward Hunt, when he w'as First Lord of the Admiralty in 
Mr. Disraelis Governbicnt of 1874, threw tho country into an acute 
momentary panic by his unlucky suggestion that w'e had only a fleet on 
paper and that he was not going to stand it. He explained almost im- 
mediately after — not, however, before the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, had poured judicious cold water over the First 
Lord’s flaming declaration — that ho never meant what the House 
and the country supposed — that it was only his fun — and that a very 
trifling expenditure would turn the paper fleet into a navy of blood 
and iron. Curiously enough, a speech made by Sir Edward Reed 
towards the close of the Parliament of 1874, a speech made in 1880, 
long after- Mr. Ward Hunt’s death, had much to do the giving 
of the coiq} de grdee to Lord Beaconfield’s Government.' Sir Edward 
Reed drew a picture of the condition of the navy after so many years 
of Tory administration which might have made the bones of Mr. 
Ward Hunt to turn in the grave. ^ 

Does England neglect her navy? Certainly every English 
Government is charged in turn with such a national offence. Is the 
charge always only a political cry, or tho shriek of panic ? Of all 
easy tasks for English statesmanship, the easiest surely ought to be 
the keeping up of an efficient navy. The navy, ” tho proud^defence,” 
as Byron called it, ” of England’s feebler crag,” is a favOt^te with 
everybody. It is inestimable as a means of national defence. It is 
alm^jpt worthless as a means of forcing on aggressive Cobden 

was always in favour of a really powerful navy. He regarded it as 
a guarantee of peace, and as a positive assistance to fecodomy. Louis 
Napoleon declared himself quite willing to> see Englatid in possession 
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of a’navy twice aa large as the navy of Ifnperial France. He had 
no^mg to dread &om it^ he said ; no nation had anything to dread 
from it which was not janxious to make war on England. Yet it is 
certain that the navy is the source of incessant outcries and panics ; ^ 
of gudden outbursts of lavishness for no really practical purpose, 
which are succeeded as suddenly by fits of the cold fever of unmeaning 
parsimony. Guns, too, and armour for ships and forts : what enemies 
each Gharibellor pf’ the Exchequer has in them ! Hardly has Parlia- . 
gmont* resolved to dispose of a few millions for some new kind of gun 
tod some^ new defensive armour, when it is announced that some 
other State has discovered a piece of artillery twice as powerful, and 
a defensive sheathing three times as strong*; and all the unfinished 
work has to be thrown away, and a new outlay voted for the newer 
eicperiiPLOnts. One is reminded of the old story about the husband 
who goes with his wife to bujt a bonnet ; and w'hen the choice has 
been satisfactorily made, begs that the bonnet may be sent home at 
once, lest the fashion should change before the lady has a chance of 
wearing her new purchase. 

Simplicity in finance is the object \vhich every real statesman is 
always striving to attain. I do not mean that sort of monotonous, 
unsymmetrical simplicity which used to be advocated some years ago, 
much more loudly and frequently than it is now, and vrhich merely 
consisted in a proposal to raise the whole revenue of the State by 
direct taxation. The simplicity for which Walpole and Peel and 
Gladstone were always striving — ^a simplicity which mainly consisted 
in lightening the tariff of all complicated, small, cumbersome, and* 
embarrassing items of taxation — is the object for which all statesmen, 
whether Liberal or Tory, are now striving sincerely. Perhpps Mr. 
Lowe’s famous match-tax was about - the last re.markable example of • 
a thoroughly old-fasliioned, perplexing, and objectionable little Jmpost. 
But the great enemy of simplified taxjition, as well as of economy, is * 
still and always has been the fact on which Lord Palmerston laid so 
much stress, that ** man is by nature a quarrelling and a fighting 
animal.” The income-tax, no doubt, we shall always have writh us*. 
Some years Igo it still used to be the fashion of each successive 
.Chancellor of the Exchequer to express his hope that that Session’s, 
impofidtion of the tax might be the last. Each Chancellor of the 
Exchejguer still professed, or affected, to believe that we should have 
peace v^ry soon^ and that with settled peace we could get rid of a tax 
which ^pd only befen introduced to enable us to carry on a war. Lately,, 

, however, our Financial Ministers have dropped this idle ceremonial. Mr. 
Gladstone qnce said, “ We have become attfiched to the. income-tax, 
not as the bridegroom is aifached to the bride, but as the captive is 
attached to the car of his Jonqueror.” We hear nothing now of any dim 
distant project to release the taxpayer from this impost, which at one 

3 M 2 ‘ 
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time a' Financial Minister would have thought it 'treason to present as 
anything but a temporary expedient. *‘*Let the income-tax ^die 
naturally/’ said Mr. Disraeli at Aylesbury in, 1874. “You have a 
surplus. You need not devote the whole of that r surplus to the 
remission of the income-tax. A part of it you may apply to gjiher 
parts of public policy; but every one feels that in a very short 
time the income-tax, under those circumstances, would disappear.” 
r Exactly ; get into a financial condition in which the^re is Habitually^ a 
surplus, and no doubt the extinction of the income-tax would be ^ 
matter of speedy certainty. So, too, would be a thoroughly simple 
fied system of finance, not, as I have said already, by a naked and 
revolutionary scheme of direct taxation, but by a plan which would 
make taxation least harassing to the taxpayer and least difficult of 
collection for the State. But to get at this blessed condition the 
English people must make up their mipds to rf more consistent principle 
of foreign policy, and a clearer notion about the cheap defence of the 
nation. As Mr. Buxton says, “ When foreign policy comes in at the 
door, reforms fly out of the window.” 

I am not an Englishman, although I have spent by far the greater 
part of my working lifetime in England; and I feel a certain hesita- 
tion about giving any advice or suggestion to Englishmen concerning 
the Imperial policy. But if I might suggest, I would say that some- 
thing like a root-and-branch reform is very desirable and also very 
feasible in foreign policy and in the War Departments. I should like 
to see a powerful navy set up and steadily kept up ; not nurtured by 
j^s and starts ; allowed to sink into atrophy one year and swelled 
with useless expenditure the next ; but consistently and steadfastly 
malintained to be 'the g.carantee of the country against foreign invasion. 
I would have a comparatively ^small standing army and a strong 
flexibly) Volunteer force. I would, as a rule, keep out of Continental 
affairs. Englishmen, have not, now a political interest on the con- 
tinent of Europe which is worth to them the life of one Somerset- 
shire or Northumbrian grenadier. I would let the Eastern Question 
settle itself. The way to India is pretty well secured now ; and th^ 
way to India was the one great* pretext for policy such as that which 
led to the Crimean war. I have a strong conviction myself that 
England’s Eastern Question is the qiiesfion of what she is tb do with 
the poor and the wretched in the East-end of London and thbl^gionB 
of other great cities which are in a like conditioil wkh otir |^^-bnd. 
Of course there must be a policy for India ; and iberefoi:^ ' JSugland 
cannot afford to bo altogether in^fferent to the movements of ^ Bussia. 
in the East. She cannot wrap herself up in a mantle o& pifloBophic 
composure or fatalism and let things go thp& way unheeded. 
But there is a wide difference between^ philosophic indifierence 
or fatalism , and the kind of fretful fussy^ alarm wHch is stimulated 
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every* now and then, in England, and whieh is expressed by suc- 
cessive and factitious outbursts of Jingoism, -and can only be 
appetiaed by displays of sudden and lavish expenditure. I do 
not venture to express any opinion as to the future of India ; whether 

• England will ’be able to hold it, to assimilate it, to make it really lier 
own or not. But one •may venture to look a little way into the future 
as regards Canada and Australia. 1 take it for granted that England 
will not long hol(J Canada, or very long hold Australia. I do not see 
^ow she could suffer in the least from the severance of the connection 
m either instance. Canada at present would be simply the victim in 
any war between England and the United States, supposing such a 
war possible ; and she would bo to England tlior sure means of a defeat. 
Canada would, bo the available battle-ground wliich the^merican States 
would naturally choose. They could compel England to come and 
fight them there ; and England could not hold her ground. I cannot 
see how England would bo any the worse off if Australia were a 
friendly United States in the southern seas. As . things stand at 
present, in the event of a war with Russia, England would have to 
detach some of her oflensive and defensive force to guarantee Australia 
against an attempt at invasion. It is well known now that if the < 
Crimean war had lasted longer, Russia would have tried to effect a 
diversion by making an attack on some seaboard of our Australian 
colonies. I am not advocating any severance by England’s hand 
of the ties which hold her colonies to her. I would not suggest 
anything of the kind. So. long as the colonii's desire to keep 
to England I would have England, if I could, keep firmly to 
the colonies. I am only pointing to the fact that, if tim 
time does come, or, I might perhaps put it, v'hm the tme does 
come, for Canada to join the United States or set up for herself — for 
Australia to form an independent federation of her own — there is no 
reason to beGeve that England would be weakened -in {lie sliglitest * 
degree, and there' is good reason to believe that she woufd be better 
able to kepp free of foreign entanglements than sjie is at present. 

, These, however, are considerations which do not rise directly out of 
the study of Mr. Buxton's book. Tlio lesson of tho book is that 

* sound finance and ‘‘glory” do not go together. Give us a foreign 
policy, which has a moral priAciple in it, and any financial statesman 
can tj^at ns to a reduced and simplified tariff. English Financial 
Ministo^ might jvell say to the Foreign Office, “ Give us peace, and 
we will jfwfe you retrenchment and reform. ’ 


JtTSTTN M’ryARTHY. 



THE FUTURE OF FOOD. 


A fter the first fiush of satisfaction over Mr. Beards consoling 
essay on “ The British Farmer and his Competitors ” has died 
•away, it may be useful to ascertain what the interesting little 
book has really contributed towards a solution of our farmers' 
difficulties. With the conclusion no one, I suppose, will find fault, 
that, whatever else l^arliament does for tho benefit of agriculture, 
or leaves undone, there is one thing needful above all others — a 
system of land tenure based upon just and enlightened laws.” • There 
wjll perhaps be a difference of opinion between landowners and farmers 
as to what laws are just and enlightened, but there is more than one 
allusion fScattered flirough the volume, as, for instance, on page 1 40 — 

“ The e;normous tax levied on the people of the woi’ld by those who 
have got possession of the land, and are so able to api5ropriate a very 
large proportion of the earnings of every community, especially in 
cities and towns, is one great cause of the depressed condition of the 
people everywhere^” — which points to sufficiently radical alterations. 
Further there is the excellent recommendation of. the extension of 
co-operation by farmers, both' for the purchase of what they re- 
quire and for the disposal of what they hare to sell. That, is 
a suggestion at once business-like and* to tho point — and , perhaps 
it would be demanding too much from any gentleman 'writing 
in this year of grace 1888, to expect him t()r rOfrain from,^e re- 
mark that he “ cannot conceive of any i^ore legitimate use b| pubUc 
money than the devotion of a moderate snip ” to the purpo^ which . 
he has particularly in view, ^learly, as Sir Williani- EbJrdonrt has 
said, “ We are all Socialists now.” It' is possible to^stiin'ia|> Mr) Bear's 
positive beliefs in a. sentence — Seduction of l^nts (whi^ pot already 
sufficiently conceded); security for farmers’* ' capita ; reduced railway 
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rates y co-operation in buying and sellinjf ; ^ and better education in 
agriculture. Now it is oWious that none of these things candor will, 
be’iene in a hurry. It is ^doubtful whether that part of the programme 
which is dependent on legislation Will ever be seriously attempted so 
long as a Conservative Government is in power, and, thanks to our .. 
frieifds the Liberal Unionists, there is no great likelihood of a change 
before 1892 or thereabouts. But after the last thirteen years of bad . 
times, another four. or fiver years without material alferation of condi- 
tions for the better is a serious outlook for our agricultural interests. ^ 

The lleport of the Royal Commission on Depression of Trade esti- 
mated tlie capitalized loss of income by owners of agricultural land 
anS their tenants in Great Britain at £740,000,000 in 1885, compared 
with ten years before. If that was the loss in 1885, what must it be 
to-day ? Again, in the ten years from 1871 \o 1881, the percentage 
of the whole population supported by agriculture decreased from 17 
per cent, to less tlian 14 per cfcnt., and the next census for 1891 will 
certainly show a consideirable further reduction. When we remember 
that thirty years ago at least 24 per cent, were so supported, and 
when we stand face to face here in London with this most menacing 
increase of our urban population at the expense of our rural popu- 
lation, in a country which % admittedly so peculiarly well fitted for 
agricultural pursuits as Great Britain, it must make tho boldest hold 
his breath. Fortunately for our peace of mind it is difficult for us 
to realize— rit is impossible for us to have an ever vivid conscious- 
ness of — our terrible and growing dependence on tlie world outside 
for the' daily bread of our 38,000,000 of people. If we were not gifted 
with a plentiful lack of imagination wo should not sleep well o’nigh^. 
It would be like “ feeling the squirrel’s heart beat ” and would end in 
the wrecking of our ner\’'ous systems. But tho grim, hard fact i« always 
there, and eveiy day it becomes more and more painfully oljlrusive. 
It is, therefore, very natural that any hopeful and consoling vie\wBuch as , 
Mr. Bear’s is grasped at with avidity, and it is, perhaps, an ungracious 
task to look at it too critically. But in this, as in all other things, 
the only important point is to get at the truth, 'and not. to nurse 
delu sions. Ignorance oft what is gping on in the world outside this 
little island has been one of the most fruitful sources of our agri- 
cultural troubles. Any reasonably well-informed man could have 
predicted them with almost absolute certainty. That I may not 
be aepused of prophesying after the event, I take the liberty of 
quoting' a couple of sentences I wrote in 1878 on the future of 
Amenclin competition : — * 

** The teiq^ptation to the prophetic soul to project imagination into the 
future and conjure up a vision of tfn years hence is almost irresistible. The 

* America Rediviva,” Macmillan'i MagazinCt January 1879. 
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propoiiiion sum looks so If 45 million men produce 50 million 

quarters '^yheat, IGO million quarters corn, 5| million bales of cotton in 1878, 
what will 55 million of tlto same men produce in ^.888 ? The expoi*t of mjat 
is still in its infancy. The difliculties of cari'iage ai'e almost certain to be 
surmounted by science. 1 have mentioned the production of only throe 
.great staples of export ; but the money value of the hay .croJ> in the United 
States is really greater than that of the cotton cro{>. There are almost as 
many quarters of oats produced as of wheat : there is ry5, and there are fruits 

in an abundance we^an scarcely realize A bright future can scarcely 

be hoped for farmers or labourers, either on thb continent of Europe, so 
long as the great standing armies are maintained, or in E^iigland whilst our 
very limited quantity of land is kept at an altogether artiticial price by the I 
action of laws which induce the plutocracy to invest in it, regardless of • 
return of interest, for the sake of social importance and enjoyment of spoi't, 
and where none of the workers on the soil — farmers or labourers — can look 
forward to its ownership.” 

f 

Now, while of course it cannot be seriously attempted to work out 
such a complicated problem as agricultural returns by simple proportion, 
it is curious to note how the figures result. It was a mistake to assume 
in 1878 that the population of the United States would amount to'onlj^ 
56 million in 1888, for, as a matter of fact, it is to-day nearer 62 million. 
But, taking the population as 60 million in 1887, the proportions 
would work out as follows : — 


The production of Wheat ouprht J 6C million quarters as against) 57 million quarters in 
to have been ( actual production of j 1887 

„ Indian Corn „ 213 „ „ „ 222 „ av. 1885-8 

>. Oats „ 60 78 1i i887 

„ Cotton „ CJ million bales ,, 7 million bale^887-a« 

Speaking roughly, the value of a quarter of Indian com is little jpore 
than half the value of a quarter of wheat, and the yalne of a quarter 
of oats aJittlS less ’than half the value of a quarter of wheat, so that 
the gain^in the proportion of the two former cereals is much greater 
than theJoss-ip the proportion of wheat — not to mention the gain of* 
£5,000,000 ip the Value qf the extra half-million bdles of cotton. 
As a Standard of comparison, W 0 > can add up the production of 
these thre§ cereal ‘crops in America and we shall find that they 
amount to 357 million quarters, whereas ^^he production of all 
the com crops in the United Kingdom amounts to less than 35 
million quarters. It may be added that the com crop of 1888 just 
harvested is the largest ever produced in America. The reason I msh 
to dwell on these figures is that it is more than doubtful whothetr.^ the 
Bri^h agriculturist has even yet appreciated, to its* fiill exte^ the 
potency of the North American Continent as the supreme fa^r 4 n. 
the future of his business, notwithstanding all that baa writteb.^ 
on the subject. This is partly owing to his not having realbsed >^hat 
has been done, and what is being done,^in the exteniion^j^f ^ 

railroads^ and t)artly to an unfortunately worded or an )&nf6Viiiinately 
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misanderstood axio;ii of liis leaders. Wlfen Messrs. Head and Pell 
visited the United Staijes as Assistant Commissioners to the Iloyal 
CAtimission on Agriculture in 1880, they stated that 42s. per quarter 
was the minimum price at which the general nin of American pro- 
ducers could* sell wheat ^in London with profit. They may have been 
right, or they may loive been wrong, in this calculation f but, as a 
matter of fact, the average price of wheat in London for the ten years 
from 1879 to 1888 has been under 40s. per quarter, and during tlie 
tLree years of lowest prices — 1885 to 1887 — when the average was 
^only 32s. LZ. per quarter, the United States sent us 30 million quarters, 
or considerably more than half — say 57 per cent. — of our total imports, 
hlow- undoubtedly the efiect of such a statement as Messrs. Read and 
Pell’s on the British farmer was to induce hiip to believe that ho was 
pretty safe never to see wheat below 42^. for any considerable period. 
Whereas for the last six years ho has never seen the price v/p to 425., 
and has seen it as low as 31s., the average of the year 1886. Ten 
years is a very long period for tho average price oi a main article of 
production tb be selling 5 per cent, below its supposed minimum, and 
the consequences of^ such mistakes are disastrous. The safest plan 
surely is to distmst all calculations where one of the most important 
factors — ^the price of carriage — is and must always remain an uncertain 
and an unknown quantity. For instance, if any wise man had told 
us in America in 1870 that eight years later (in 1878) we should 
have been <tolo to transport 100 lb. of wheat from Chicago to New 
York ^r Gd., we should have looked on him as a maniac. 

With tho extension of tho means for transportation and tho dis- 
coveries science is making every day, it is practicallj’’ impossible to 
say what rates of freight may decline to. Similarly, all ^ antici- 
pations that countries wjth largo wdicat fields 'will cease sending 
wheat because somebody is ready to psove that it leaves a loss,Jsliould 
be distrusted. Jj^ver since I entered the Americai> trade in 1857, I 
have always been told that farmers were making losses, and that it 
was calCulably impossible to send g*^ain from such a\^d such a point in 
the West at a profit. Tho only answer is that they have always kept 
on sending it ever in grfeater and greater voIum(3, and, comparing 
• the total vilue of farms between one Census period and another in'the 
United States, we do not find any record of ruin. £1,852,000,000 in 
1870 against £2,000,000,000 in 1880, for instance. Mr. Bear quotes 
Mr. Bookwalter,jwho.Bajrs: — 

“The 5^1 advantage heretofore possessed by the American agriculturist, 
cheap' lahas (the rapid rise of which, in recent years, and not the profits of 
farming, being the real source of his present wealth) and natural feriility, 
are rapidly , disappearing, and unle|a his ^Government removes tho cause 
which . operates to. artificially increase cost of production, the EngKsh 
fanner will have year by y^ less cause to fear serious competition from 
America.^’ • 
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Now everything, of coufafe, depends on the interpretation of the 
word “ rapidly.” If the present generation of English farmers expect 
during their lifetime to see cheap lands disappearing in the Unittfd 
States and Canada — lands eminently fitted for growing wheat — I think 
tliey will be disappointed. So far from anticipating that they have 
less to fear from American competition in the future than in the past, 
they will be better advised to believe that American competition is 
still in its infancy. 

Mr. Bookwalter’s view, and the whole tone of Mr. Beards little feook, 
remind me of the man who, in 1837-40, comforted the old coach- 
dwners and the inns on the road by saying that sooner or later thosp 
infernal railroads would all burst up. Well, 1848 came, and they 
did burst up, but all the Queen’s horses and all the Queen’s men 
couldn’t put the old coaches on the road again. The difference 
between the American system and conditions of agriculture compared 
with the British is the difference between railroads and coaches. 
The latter must go ^o the wall. Mr. Bear quotes a passage from 
Dornbusch, which it is well to reflect on: ^Although cereal jyrodmtion 
has iiot leen checked in Russia^ wheat groioing does not pay^ He 
might have added that, although wheat growing may not pay, wheat 
growing will not be seriously checked on the North American Con- 
tinent. Now, is there any warrant for saying this ? There is the 
warrant of experience. 

Wherever extension of railroads takes place in the now*States and 
territories of the American continent — or anywhere else, for^ that 
matter, where there is virgin soil — there wheat growing is bound to 
increase. Let us, then, consider for a moment what has been done in 
this direction during the last ten years. Since 1878 the United States 
have built 80,000 miles of new railroad — of >vhich 20,000 have been 
built in Jbhe last eighteen monthsi — a bit of industrial work wholly un-^ 
paralleled in the history of the world. It is difficult ^ kiow how to 
compare it \^’th anything of the same sort elsewhere, for, when we 
come to contrast thje figures of milekge in one country with those in 
another, we are met with difficulties in the calculation of double tracks, 
fddings, and other matters which can only be adjusted by experts. 
But we can compare one period with another in the sam6 country 
with better chance of enlightenment, because the variations , from 
accuracy W’ill be more or less constant. There cannot then be a 
doubt, I think, that on December 31 of this year theip will be over 
160,000 miles of railroad open for trafiic, compared with .8d,tl00 ten 
years ago, and the gross receipts last year (1887-8) funounted to 
£187,000,000, compared, for instance, with gross receipts of about 
£105,000,000 from all the railways in the whole British* Empire-— 
including India, Canada, Australia^ and all ocr othdr colonie&u Or, to 
put the case in a still more striking way, the United States, .. with sixty 
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million inhabitants, took about the same groSs receipts as Great Britain, 
Fringe, Germany, and Russia in Europe combined, with 210 million 
inhabitants, took from.all their railroads. Assuming £5000 per mile 
as a low actual cost; for building and equipping these new lines, the ^ 
expenditure of hard cash must have amounted to £400,000,000 in the 
last ten years — a sum* equal to more than half our National Debt — and 
the nominal value of securities issued against them is probably a good 
deal over £800,4)00,000. Now, railways are the heavy artillery in 
^odeiTi industrial warfare, and English farmers will be better occupied 
in making themselves acquainted with what is being done in thi^ 
di^ectign than in laying the flattering unction to their souls that^ 
American competition is on the wane. Wliat* they should pai'ticularly 
bear in mind is that, out of the total 13,000 miles built last year, 
9000 miles «iro west of the Missouri River — the State of Kansas alone 
having 2100 miles of new linas. To most of us the State of Kansas, 
and all the country west, norili-west, and south-west of it^ is meredy a 
geographical expri'ssioii, but if we look at the map we shall find that 
Kansas City is, roughly speaking, exactly midway between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. There are five magnificent States 
and territories — Colorado, Nebraska, Dakota, Montana, and Wyom- 
ing, with a combined acreage etiual to that of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Holland, and Belgium together — being opened 
up to the west and north-west, and a country of about equal extent 
on the soutfi-west, in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. The process 
of development is a continuous tapping of new and virgin sources 
of supply over an area equal to the whole of Europe, bar Russia, 
in these eight States and territories, whose total population, all tol3, 
docs not yet amount to the populjition of London. • The density is at 
present about 4 to the square mile against 520 per square mile in 
Belgium, for instance. It will take a long time yet befor^ cheap 
lands disappear in these regions, not to mention 'the Dominion of 
Canada. Looking to the gigantic scale on which agricultural opera- 
tions are conducted, and on which railroads are •built on the other 
side of the Atlantic, I think it is a bold prognostication to anticipate 
. any material decrease in the prodiicfion of wheat, even when prices 
are below- 42s. per quarter in London. If prices rise above that 
point we cafi be deluged wit*h quantity. The increase is so sudden. 
For instance; the average production of wheat for the five years 
1870-5 4n the United States was 33 million quarters. In 1878 it had 
risen tq 50 'million quarters, increasing to an average of .about 
, 66 onillioh quarters during the last four years, when the price has 
averaged just 33s. per quarter in London, Deducting the export 
of those four years from, the production leaves about 40 mijjion 
quarters as the average ahnual consumption of wheat in America. If 
the production keeps up* to 56 million quarters, there will remain 
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a largo excess for exports even with increasing' population. ll is 
always rash to prophesy, but tlie course of trade may be anticipc^jd 
to bo something like this. A considerable rise,, perhaps, in the price 
of wheat this next year, followed pn)bab]y by a largo increase in tho 
acreage planted, and later a perfect avalanche of supplies. That is w^at 
might be expected under normal conditions, but when wheat is below 
40s. there are many chances of a rise against very few chances* of a 
fall. We live with the daily prospect of a great European war cour, 
stantly before us, and in that event the i)rice of wheat might easily , 
te doubled in a few weeks. The idea of the “ Great Divide ” is pro- • 
^bly the outcome of the consciousness of tho New York Herald ; bvt 
no one who thinks seriously of the possibilities of European politics 
can fail to perceive that *the acquisition of Holland by Germany, of 
Belgium by France, and of Constantinople by Bussia, are objects that 
for long have been attracting the attention of the statesmen of tho 
respective countries. Prince Bismarck would not have had a Bene- 
detti treaty in his portfolio unless there Iiad been some serious 
negotiations on the subject. Napoleon III. would not have offered to 
make common cause with Germany against England after Sedan, 
unless he had known that there were possibilities of such a rapproche- 
ment ; and the virulent tone of 1 Vince Dismarck’s despatch on the 
publication of the Emperor Frederick’s diary should give Englishmen 
food for reflection. There is every now and again an apparent disposi- 
tion throughout Europe in favour of humiliating England, and I, am 
afraid that even America would not be vc^ry sorry, owing to our pig- 
headedness in 18G2~5, and our still unsettled* Irish question, with the 
fisheries dispute hanging on to its tail. Looking to these possibilities 
of a gr^at rise in “the price of w'heat and no great risk of a fall 
under 355. to 40«., the acreage planted over the world will not 
materiai)y diminish yet. And, in passing, I must allude to what 
appears to me to^ be a strange tone in a book issued under the 
auspices of the Cobden Club. Mr, Bear seems rather to hope for 
a rise in the pri(fe of wheat. I should have thought genuine 
and thorough-going Free Traders would have wished to see wheat 
down to 225. rather than up to '425. per quarter. I cannot under- 
stand on what theory of Free Trade any true believer can obje^ to 
wheat or sugar declining to the lowest ^possible prices. Surely in 
both cases the old argument remains true, that the gain lib. the mass 
of the community, who are consumers, is of mbre *coilsequenQ6 than 
the loss to tho small class of landlords or sugar producers*. I say 
this rather from the point of view of the Cobden Club. ‘ From 
another point of view it may bo said that we are bettei^^ not to be 
undqjr bondage to dogmas — whether the ^ dogma be Free Trade or 
another. When we look at the world ardund us, we do not see 
success invariably and inevitably attending either the Free Trade 
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nations or the Protectionists. In the last fifteen years certainly the 
nations that have been^aining most, relatively* speaking, in the race 
for wealth and commercial supremacy are the Americans and the 
Germans. They are both Protectionists, and both nations are surely- 
ch|iracterize5 by a very vigorous intelligence, an unprecedented 
universality of education, a keen commercial spirit, and uncommonly 
sharp eyes to their own interests. Their success may either be in 
" consequence of% or in spite of what we may consider to bo their 
fiscal heresies: I do not presume to say. But is it not just con- 
• ceivable that the effi^ct of mere fiscal arrangements may very easily 
be grpssly exaggerated, and tliat success rather follows character ? 
The race is to the strong, to tln^ intelligent, to the hardest working, 
to the best educated peoples. To know wliAt they want, and to sec 
that they get it, is the first essential for any people. The little 
more or the little less of duties (except on food in England, under 
our existing conditions !) is a detail — no doubt on important detail — 
but, after all, the duties go out of on(3 pocket into another in the same 
country. Free Trade seems to me, if I may say so, to be the only 
ultimate sensible solution all the world over, but meantime almost 
every great country except .England thinks differently, and it does 
not appear that they are all ])rosporiiig less, relatively speaking.^ No 
doubt it is true that, owing to America's Protective policy, her^er- 
cantile marine has been swept from the sea^s. But notwithstanding 
their soreness on the subject, the Americans may very well console 
themselves with the reflection that the same country cannot .do every- 
thing at the same time. Sentiment apart, shipowning is a question 
of profit — or loss. If the Americans had built steamers to share in 
the profits (?) of the last few yeai’s, it would indeed liave •been an 
attempt to tak the breeks aff a iliolandman.” There may hswo been 
much glory to England, but there has been very little,profil>, owing# 
to the unprecedented lowness of freights. The *practval question 
arises, “ Is shipowning the most desirable business that Americans 
can undertake at present?” They have to consider whether thb 
capital of their country is not much more profitably employed in 
manufacturing steel and iron rails, locomotives, and all the other 
requisites for railroad transportation (which, by the way, protective 
duties have enabled them to do with very signal nicccss, not only as 
regards the^xtraordinary improvement in the quality of the articles 
in the Jlast fewfc years, TDut also in securing diversified employment for 
hundtej^s of thousands of workmen who become the farmers’ best 
, customers), and thus completing the iron ways within their own 
borders, vhioh go on for over, make available the produce of 
every inch of Im^ they traverse, and increase in value every year. 
Steamers, on the other* hand, arc constantly depreciating, and be- 
come valueless after a certain — and a very limited — number of years, 
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having spent the best pairt of their lives in ploughing that old 
ocean on which they can leave no track, nor improve its saleable 
value ! Unquestionably the world must have an effective service 
of steamers, and, if the necessity ever arises, the Americans may 
be depended on to supply them quickly ; but in the meantime the ' 
•competition in Great Britain, supplemented by the bounty-fostered 
efforts of other nations, leaves no ciuise of complaint either as to effi- 
ciency or cheapness of carriage. In fact, this cheapness of freights 
is one of the main causes of our fanners’ difficulties. For it is not , 
only in the United States that we sfee this extraordinary activity in* 
railroad building. The same thing is going on at a great rate, though 
on a less gigantic scale, in Canada and the Argentine Republic. Mr. 
Bear speaks with a good'* deal of contempt of the pretensions of these 
countries as vfliieat growers. It may be admitted that they have been 
perhaps a little premature in announckig themselves as ‘‘the future 
granaries of the world.” But Mr. Bear should not be in a hurry to 
conclude that, because such countries may actually be importers of 
wheat to-day, they may not be very large exporters in an uncommonly 
short space of time. Any middle-aged man can remember the day 
when both California and Australia were importers of wheat and flour. 
The^British farmer should make careful note of the immense sums 
now being borrowed in this country for railroad building in South 
America. Within the last few months the Argentine Republic has 
granted concessions, with guarantee of interest, to new railroads, to the 
extent of forty millions sterling — ^Sin enormous outlay for such a 
country, as the London money market is now learning to its cost, In ^ 
Canada, again, we have not by any means yet had time to see the 
effect of the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railroad on the wheat 
fields it traverses — particularly in the Saskatchewan Valley, Early frosts 
may have lessened the production this year — but there may be no 
early frost next year. Unless all accounts are false, we must certainly 
look for a great increase in the production of wheat from these regions 
’ — whatever the pribe may be in London. Again, Mr, Bear does not seem 
to have considered the effect of the opening of the Panama Canal on the 
transit of wheat from the Western Coast of America. When we turn 
to India, I see no reason to anticipate a reduction in the bonps on 
exportations from any sustained rise in the value of silver. Mr. Bear 
has explained very lucidly how, when the value of the^ p^und sterling^ 
increases in rupees (whilst there is not a corresponding increase in the 
rupee price of commodities), exportations are stimulated. Wht^t 'reason 
is there to believe that such a process is likely to be arrested, looking, 
to the production and the existing stocks of silver in the Vforld ? The 
onlj* action likely to arrest it would be tl|a world ^ecoming bi-metal- 
list, and that seems to be a long way off. It is very difficult . to 
express any positive opinion about the effect of the depreciation of the 
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rouble in respect of the exports from Eussia ; but it may safely be said 
abgut^ any backward, stew-moving couritrj’’, where banking accommo- 
dation is in its infancy, and information does not travel rapidly, that 
the depreciation ill the value of the cuiTency always outruns the appre-- 
ctetion in tho price of “commodities, and so exportation is stimulated. 
The British farmer may have to contend with the same difficuliy bc'forct 
very long in America, because it is scarcely possible that the United 
States can continue to coin silver at the present rate, and yet remain 
on a gold basis. Here, again, tho depreciation in the value of the 
‘ dollar would probably take place a little quicker than the appreciation 
i'll the dollar value of wheat. But with American lucidity of thought, 
and tho extraordinary development of banking facilities, prices would 
soon equalize themselves. The risk, howevc^r, is an additional ono to 
be taken into consideration by our farmers. 

And now I wish to come to. a point a littlo larger than tho mere 
production of wheat,. which is, after all, only ono il.em — although so 
largo a one — in agriculturt'. What can we reasonably suppose will be 
tho effect of the expenditure within the last few years of these hun- 
dreds of millions sterling on now railroads running through virgin 
soils, whoso fee sijnple can still be acquired for an old song, in com- 
parison wdth tho price of land in Kngland ? What are the millions of 
people now settling on these lands going to do with their land, their 
labour, and their railways ? The answer is obvious. They are all going 
to produce^ in over greater and greater quantity, and, so long as oui’ 
ports are open, they are going to send ns th^v productions. . One gets 
a little tired of the argument about farming not paying in Apieri^a. 
At the risk of becoming Tvearisome, let me just g^ve these figures from 
that played-out old State, Massiichiisetts : — * • 

Total value of agricultural property in 1885 . . . £43,000,0</ft * 

Po. do, in 1875 , . . 

Number of persons engaged in agriculture in 1885 .* 78,000 

Do. do. in 1875 . •71,000 

The conclusion at which tho Census Commissiemer arrives is that 
while Massachusetts is not n, great farming State, and docs not 
compare with the great W estern States in the groat staple products 
of the soil, it has succeeded in gradually replacing these products by 
minor crops, which have, ijpvertheless, proved to be more remunerative, 
and that the increasing value of these crops offers great encouragement 
to the further dovelopfiient of the farming interests of tho Common- 
wealth, Here, again, is American lucidity of thought. They chango 
quickly to meet changed circumstances. In Massacliusel I s dairy 
products, hay, straw, and fodder, and vegetables, account for more 
than five-eighths pf the totg,! agiicultural production. Tliat caivonly 
be quickly effected in a Tand where the occupier is tho owner, and is 
trammelled by no burthfensome conditions in leases. I ask again 
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what are all these millions of emigrants to the Far West of America, 
to Canada, to tho Argentine Republic, going to do with thems^^if^es 
and their land ? No man can eat more than his^fchreo or four square 
• meals a day. An ever-growing surplus of food mmt come to us. With, 
our antiquated system of land tenure tho cont^st^ between us and these 
new countries in the production of food is like the contest between great 
commercial Companies and small shopkeepers. Unless we reform our 
agricultural system root and branch it means ruin. A ^eat European 
war might stave it off for a time. But, of course, looking to the interests/ 
of the whole country, such a cure would be a great deal worse than the*^ 
disease. England would probably herself be involved sooner or latter, 
and that would indeed be a case of burning our house down to roast 
our pig. From this poiht of view, to whatever party we belong, we 
can have but one policy, and that is to bring our navy up to a proper 
strength for its multifarious and most jX)rtentous duties. It is a 
simple principle of fire insurance, and wlioever n-eglects that duty will s 
sooner or later incur unparalleled national resentment. But, supposing 
there is no war, what warrant have wo for supposing that the prices 
of food will be higher ? I cannot see any valid reason : and the loiver 
prices are the better wo ought all to be pleased excj^pt the landowners 
and the farmers. What a curious commentary it is on tho danger of 
prophecy, to consider that in this year 1 888, when Mr. Malthus would 
have proved to us that population was lx)und to have outrun the means 
of subsistence, the fact is that the means of subsistence were never in 
greater abundance in paoportion to the population than they are in 
Ilingland to-day. Taking the British Colonies, the North- American 
Continent, and the Argentine Republic, there are to-day 360 million 
head of cattle, slieep, and pigs, which were practically repregpnted 
by zerQ when Mr. jMaltlius published his first edition. With the 
. extension .transportation facilities, all these vast flocks and herds 
will sooner, or later be available for the meat supply of England. 
And there is this further consideration, that, if we look at the 
Western World its a whole, w'e shall find that a great deal more 
than half of it is suffering frora^ under-population in a greater degree 
than the remaining part is suffering from ■over-iX)pulation. Looking 
to the way in which space has been, and is being, annihilated, I 
believe it to be strictly true to s(iy that eveiy averagely healthy, strong 
child of the Anglo-Saxon race born free from inherited intempe-' 
ranee, and fitted by suitable education for any tindf of vsrork, is a 
distinct gain, instead of a loss, in the struggle for existence, ibecause 
every such child will be able to produce more than it ban consume. • 
The labour markets of two continents — ^the American and the 
Australasian — are contending for his or her servipes. There is no 
prospect of lack* of subsistence in these new worlds «for hundreds of 
millions of people who are physically^ able* for, and are morally not 
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afraid of or disinctmed to, work. * The pressing national 

qu^tiom for us in England is how* to " obtain * this right sort of 
people, and how pi#p;ent deterioration in quality. This is really 
a more practicable end to aim at than a diminution in thoir 
quantity, THe difficulty and danger of over-population now-a-days 
arisjs precisely amongst that class of helpless, hopeless ones who wall 
bo the last to apply any moral self-restraint, and it would bo difficult 
tOftinstance a nation whoso population is at a staftstill or diminishing 
numbers which is free from la mis^re. We have to borrow the very 
term from Franco to get the exact nuance of meaning, and it cer- 
tainly (jannot bo asserted that population in France is increasing in a 
threatening manner. Wo hear nothing now* but complaints of the 
reverse, and that the nation is consetjuently falling into a state of 
decadence. How, then, are we to better tlio quality of onr people ? 
Clearly, first of all, by re-marryiiig the people (o the land — if that be 
possible. Then, as I am writing in 1888, 1 cannot refrain from hoping 
that the State or tho municqDalitios will take up ehorgeUcally the great 
questions of systematic (.'migration, technical education, lioiising, drain- 
ing, lighting, open-air spaces, bal ks and wasli-honses, gymnasia, and all 
tlu.^ other means for inakiug the mass of tho people’s lives brighter and 
better. For, after all, they — the masses — are the State.” The food 
supply may then bo left to take care of itself. In conclusion I would 
appeal to a very mu(?U liigher authority than Sir William Hai’conrt. I 
would appeal to the authority of that eminent scientific thinker, 
Professor Huxley * — a man of robust common-sense tempered by 
training, and experience, whom his worst enemies will not accuse oj 
being, either a weak sentimentalist or a professional politician, philan- 
thropist, or faddist — to strengthen us in the belief* that, in Ijio best 
souse of the word, “ we are all Socialists now,” and that what^qiS to 
be done ougl^t to be done quickly lest we perish. ^ • 

’J. W,. Cubss. 

* ** The Struggle for Existence,” 2^neteenth Centuinjy February 1888. 
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MRS. ftLIPHANT’S MEMOIR OF 
PRINCIPAL TULLOCH.* 


I T is an admirable IJiograpliy : most interesting from the first page 
to the last : very frank in its disclosur(\s, but not too frank: and 
every sentence of it triu‘. It founds upon full knowledge; and it has 
been prepared >vith painstaking accuracy. We all know Mrs. Oliphant/s 
qualifications for writing just such a Life: and hero there was a very 
intimate acquaintance with that Homo. There is no more remarkable 
woman now living. Sln^ lias produced what might have made half-a- 
dozen high reputations, in divers fields. Those who knew and loved 
Tullqch will say she never did bettor work than she has done" here. 
She has given lo homely fact the charm of the most attractive 
fiction., 

Thq book's only want is the iiuwitablo want which is in all Biogi’aphy : 
the M,an’s,.liying presence is away. Ilawthomo said thi^ our mental 
picture of a departed friend is a liith v:aivmr than the fact. And no 
page that ever Was written can look at you like the old familiar face : 
can spcRk to you like the voice which even yet sometimes draws a 
tear. So it is that we, who know Tnlloch in daily converse, and felt 
his going as so much irretrievably taken out of our life, thank Mrs; 
Oliphant for a Biography ^vhich dot»s for us all that Biography can do. 
Even the portrait which faces the tillo-page, though most striking and 
characteristic, the veiy man, is the man in a single mood. And it is 
a Very fit face to set before the outer world. ^Thiis he looked^ meeting 
a stranger. But those who saw him continually, in all varying 
moods, and in the extremest intimacy and outspokenness, would need 

* •* A Mpmoir of the Life of John Tnlloch, D.D., LL.D., Pr^cip^^and Frimarins 
Pnijjessor of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrcw.s : Dcaiy of the M^st. Ancient and Honour- 
able Order of the Thistle ; one of her Majesty’s Ofiaplains In Scotland.” By Mrs. 
Oliphant, Author of The Life of Kdward Irving,” Bdinburgb and London : 

Blackwoods. 1888. * 
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a score of portraits at least to reproduce their remembrance of that 
<3vc^«ch&nging face. 

Nor can I pretunS to write of this Volume as a stranger might : 
holding the balance even^ and trying impartially to estimate the man : 
his power, his work, liis influence. That is not for mo. Everything 
around one is still full of his personality.. By this fireside near which 
I write ho has sat times without number. The hparty laugh has .been 
fiore : hearty, an^ loud, but never coarse nor cynical : a wonderful 
^taugli : there was nothing about him which the boys of this house so 
remember. And under this roof, too, I hav(' so(?n that fine face look just 
as ^sorrowful as human fcoce can look, and theses big eyes filled with 
tears. Walking about the gray St. Andrews stnn^ts, one recalls, with 
startling vividness, what he said standing at that coriKu*: wJiat ho said 
looking at that clump of trees : wliat he said uiuh'r a bit of ruin, the 
red sunset on his features : pci^iaps wiih a laugli, p(n*liaps with a sigh. 
There were those to whom ho described his darki':; moods, with a great 
frankness. I can certify, from my own knowh'dge:, liow true the 
sioiy is, of the latter five-and-twenly years. One sec*s him yet, sitting 
ill tlie light of the club-room fire, in tlie daily lit.lhi space of quiet, 
aftcu’ the morning’s work was over, and perhaps the afterjioon round 
of the famous Links : then “ coming up ” together, in winte.r dark or 
summer daylight, as it dreiv near to seven o’clock : and the grave 
fashion in which, issuing forth, he would turn his money in his 
pocket at first sight of the new moon : the absolute frankness, too, 
with 's^hich at such times he would tell Avhat ho felt ; and what he 
had been thinking upon all tilings, tho very gravest. Such d6tail^ 
drew him very close in affect ion ; but nevi'r lessened j espc.'Ct. Ho was 
a good, truthful, warm-hcaried, loveable Man. But lie >vas irnjSatient 
•of personal gossip ; of which this little city in forme, r days h5d* its 
share. It is dreadful to remember tliat Professor AytouA,”ret,urning 
from a few days with his brother-in-law Proh'ssor Forih'r, fold divers 
folk in Edinburgh that “ Hell was a quiet and frimidly place to live 
in, compared with St. Andrews.” That was long ago. It is a kindly 
family now : not without the charactcriatics of a family. And Tullocli 
did much to make it so. 

Do not dip into this book. •It will not. be fair to Tullocli ; not fair 
to Mrs. Oliphant. To feel the chann and power of this Life, you 
must read it through, fjjom beginning to end. In this respect, it is 
singularl/*liko to Sir W. Stirling Maxwell’s wonderful “ Cloister-Ijifo 
of Charles the Fifth.” You have a most elaborate and finislied picture 
of Tiilloch : but it is given on no single page. The picturi'. grows on 
you, ly inntfmerable vivid touches, coming continually, (.^anffully 
read the book through ; and you will see the man as he lived, viviflly 
shown. This ris Principal ^Tulloch : as much as it cviir could bo 
Principal Tulloch when ho was himself away, — when tho grand pre- 

1 . 3n2 
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sence, tlie bright f^e, the great voice, the hearty laugh, the warm 
hand, were gone. ' ^ * * c 

He could condemn severely : but it was an outburst o£ feeling, and 
over. And when he had for just a moment flown Out at a special 
friend (as ho sometimes did) it was most toucliyig to see how anxious 
ho was by extremest kindness to make up for it. Never was eminent 
man more beloved by ihose who knew him best, than Tulloch : and 
he was beloved the more for these momentary flashed of lightning. • A 
self-contiiincd, cautions, moiial could m‘ver have gained such warn/ 
affection. I have stood by liis grave with each of his few chiefe.4c 
friends : no one could trust himself to sp(*ak, tlum and there. Wd do 
not claim to liavc^ such l)ig folk among us as the gri'at genius who 
wrote In Arenioriam ^ : but ojie lias thought, in onr grand church- 
yard, of Andrew Langs excpiisite verses by tlu^ ivsting-place of Arthur 
Ilallam: and of ThU is the grave r)hkh has hem v?rpl ahovc. With 
more than mortal Jears. A word's change, will do. Two friends 
who stood there together were once on a time returning in tlu'. Juno 
twilight along magnificent Princes Street, from a ^‘^Foderator’s Dinner.” 
One of them, after that dinner, had made a wond<Tfully clever but 
not conciliatoiy speech. Tulloch joined them : and the three walked 
on in silence. Souu'thing \va.s plainly wrong. At length one said to 
Tulloch, That icon a dever speech of Jahez GilcafVs. Tulloch burst, 
forth at once. No, it mis not. It iras ibstjracefal. And you 
(growing in wrath, and liiniing on tlie innocent friend), you are vvrse 
than he : for you encourage him to make a fool of himself that 
^yowmay laugh at him. Par indeed, T can testify, was '‘that purjioso 
froni the innoqent fi-iends heart. And the too eloquent friend, 
though of the very dearest, was by no means one to laugji at.. 
Speedily the little tliiinder-clap was over : and Tulloch with a wistful 
face &nd 'Voice proposed to snwhe the pipe of peace. The two friends,, 
thus assailed, had never dreamt of being angry. But it brought the 
lump to one's throat to see the great man's eagerness to make up. 
For such things" we loved him. ^ 

, Nor can one forget the ajvful seasons of gloom, far transcending 
ordinary “ depression of spirits.” They were most characteristic of 
the man: and sometimes they lasted Ipng. ‘That finely strung, sen- 
sitive njtture could enjoy, and could endure, as few human beings can. 
One sees him, to-day, at his brightest and m()st L^opeful, tolking 

of the University in which his heart was, and^of glefians .pf proper! ty : 
notably of one hope, hitherto unfulfilled, which naig^ the 
faded city glorious with its raediDDval glory . ^ and 

wrathful, at something which concerned the Erik : often at 

things within as at foes without. For Tulloch, tiio^gh ^ (dccTe^astic, 
was absolat 0 ly truthful. Anything tricl^ or pet^bggihg.stip^ him 
to angry contempt. And he saw a goon deal which! wi^ both tricky 
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and pettifogging : not to add stupid, illiterate^ bigoted, obstructive, and 
malignapt. Everybody cr^ed Tullocli up when lie died. If in soino 
quarfers the kindness and fairness had come sooner, it might have 
saved that sensitive heart some pain. Wo do not forget that rancorous 
' abuse and such persecutipii as was possible were for years the portibn 
of tho man who died a# the greatest churchman in Scotland,* the glory 
and defence of the Cliurch where he was so long a suspect ; and most 
distinctly 0 / the (^poHition. It would be pleasant for me to put upon 
jlhis page facts within my personal knowledge, which, in the light of 
iiftor-tiine, might make some ecclesiastical spouters and tricksters blush 
Ihi'pugh skins of incredible thickness, if indeed they were here to 
blush. But tho djiy came when they w*ere mo longer spared ; and 
they might well have been spared much sqpner. But Tulloch (no 
doubt others helped) educated the Kirk : and tliei*o is no more tolerant, 
advanced, and progi’essive connpunion lhan he left it. 

Then, one sees him at hisVeiy lowest : when tho mysterious 
horror of darkness ” had come, dowui, God know'S why and how. I have 
given tho words ho often said to me: “ blackness of darlaiess” ho 
wrote, in a heai’t-breakiiig record. That sensitive natnro was all jarred 
and miserable : the sweet bolls W(»re jangled out of tune : every pros- 
pect was black. I sat in the Assembly all day,” he said to me : “ I 
did not know what I was doing.” Yet on such a day lie did the 
Ch'rk s duty to perfection : no one guessed under wliat gloom. Yet, 
iit the worst, though he would have been thankful to be delivered from 
this life, there was no delusion. He was perfectly sane. Talk to him 
for a'while, and you would find he could grasp difficult subjects with 
^ill the- wonted power. And when,, with his transparent franknes’s, ho* 
would speak of his sharo of earthly troubles and anxieties, yon could 
?iot but feel they were there. It was in such dark days that the sweet, 
gentle, self-sacrificing woman on whom he leant for forty years^ — his 
first love ancf his last, — seemed to such as knew her well as but a very 
little lower than the angels. Every word Mrs. Oliphant l*as WTitten 
to her praise is literally true. Many a time one ha§ heaitl tho Nevefi' 
^iXind about ine. Sometimes, in extreme bodily weakness, tho heroic 
,but most womanly spirit within her boit3 her up to do what would have 
* been too much for the strongest. It may be permitted to one wdio knew 
her through ibany years almosf as a brother, to say that though she must 
have had her fajilts, for every human being must have faults, not ono 
of us can remenjber And her wisdom was as her sweetness. From 
the day when the girl of nineteen became Tulloch’s wife (and ho was 
twentyrtwo), on^ill his failing voice when he was dying, and hardly 
conscious, called continually for his Jeanie, she was the angel in that 
house. She remained thirteen months behind him, living for her chil- 
dren and'cbhtent'to* live for them : but her heart was elsewhere : and 
in death the husband and .irife were not long divided. I looked upon 
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the sweet face when every; line had been smoothed out of it in the last 
sleep, and she looked years younger than she had looked for long. 
The worn expression that told of pain as wefl as of sorrow had paa3l;d : 
and the abundant hair had hardly a thread Of gray. All the cares 
and troubles of a life of sixty years w^ero traceless. ‘ Never did one 
who had seen those years look so young. Tho expression wala of 
peace and happiness : those only. Never was mother more mourned* 
Yet her children felt they must not grudge her. Not even where 
Tulloch is to-day could he be quite himself without h6r. That tie was^ 
eternal. 

John Tulloch was a son of the Manso. His father was parish- 
minister of Tibbermiiir in Perthshire. Tulloch was born at Dron, in 
that magnificent county, on June 1, 1823, and ho died at Torquay, on 
Saturday, Pebruary 13, 1880, having lived some months less than sixty- 
three years. Ilis life was associated with St. Andrews, from boyhood 
to the close. He was educated at the Siladras College and then at the 
University, which ho entered at fifteen. No one enters at so early an 
age now. IIo cost liis family nothing during tho whole course of his- 
study. Outstanding among his College friends was ho who must be 
called Pat Alexander*, son of tho Greek Professor. Alexander had a spark 
of true genius. Ho wrote as exquisit ely touching verses as wero ever 
written. J3ut ho had tho waywardness of genius. Ilo was not fitted for 
prosaic plodding. And all he did was no more than the indication of how 
much more lie might liave dom*. Yet it was not a wasted life. He 
did what ho intended : and ho was beloved by all. The writer reacl the 
burial service over him, over Tulloch, and over jMrs. Tullocli, all within 
fL few months : the mourning was real by each grave. Very early, 
the life-long attachment w'as formed between Tulloch and Miss Hind- 
marsh. " It is a touching story, and .^Irs. Oliphant tolls it as she was 
suro'^ttj do. Tulloch was “licensed” as a probationer of4he kirk at 
twenty-one^; the qarliest possible, age, and on March G, 1645, he was 
ordained to a Dundee parish. After the terrible ’43, Scotch preachers- 
found livings cary, for a time. The young couple, twenty-two and 
nineteen, were married in Jersey, in July of 1845. Of course, impnidenC 
is no word to use in such a case. And when they came into residence 
at Dundee, it appeared that the expected living of £275 a year had " 
been cut down by a hostile Town CoiincU to £105. This was illegal, 
and the Courts decided so : but not till I^ullocli And his young wife- 
had passed tlirougli some straitened and anxiojis years. It mrist have 
taken very hard work to keep the wolf from tho door, by witting for 
newspapers and magazines. It does not seem that the conj^egation 
to which Tulloch ministered thought of supplementing .the 'minister’^* 
inadequate, stipend. The strongest Churchman will ackno<vledge that 
Esfdblishment and Endowment often freer^fii up voluntary liberality, 
and develop an expectation on a congregation’s part to have everything 
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doii<! for them. Th^ Chiircli of England, and tlie Kirk of Scotland, 

heave nyich to learn from the grand liberality of Nonconforming Ohris- 
tia!A. In some quarters, they are learning the lesson. In many 
quarters, they have, not yet begun to learn it. One could record 
instances of an incrediblp lack of consideration for struggling ministers 
in extremely high quarters as well as in extremely humble. 

Yet in the spring of 1817, after an illness, Tulloch managed to 
jafford a holiday iji Germany. This left its impression. The “ miserable 
• sojourn at Dundee ” (his Own words) passed over : and in 1848 Tulloch 
^was presented by the Crown to the rural parish of Kettins, in Strath- 
mgro. Like most eminent men in the Kirk, Tulloch never owed any- 
thing to private patronage. Iliat. as tlie nihr, always pressed fonvard 
inferior men, but subservient : sometimes wQjl-connected, and of kin 
to the patron : oftener of lowly extraction, but of kin to the patron’s 
factor, lawyer, or griewe : not^unfrequcntly thick-skinned beings, wlio 
would never miss anything through not asking for it, and who could 
push their claims as worthier souls would not. li would bo pleasant to 
give instances. But it is conceivable that it might give offence in 
quarters easily indicated. Patronage in the Kirk had to go, under 
pressure of political alarm : some of those wdio agitated for its aboli- 
tion being men w'ho enforced it in its most high-handed form, as long 
as they durst. Of course Patrojiage was precisely as good when they 
cried it down, as it had been when they cried it up. 

It seems strange to such as knew him in the latter yc»ars, but it is 
certain, that in those, early years he was not atlradivts as a preacher. 
Cairtl was as popular a preacher in those days as he is now : Tulloch was 
quite unheard of. Of course, in the four Diind(,*e years with a living dl* 
a hundred guineas a year, he wa^s I’cmiovable to any better b(*nefice. 
In these years, desirable vacancies were many ; and tlie very atiractive 
preacheraof the Church avito very fc'w. We Gljisgow slndents tnew 
well tlie hames of Caird and Norman Macleod, of Dr, McCulloch of 
Greenock and Mr. Stuart, (won of Dr. Crawford and ^fr. Macduff. 
But Tulloch we knew not. When Caird left l<]dinl^urgh, the compass 
was boxed to find a successor. Among those wdio w^re said to liavc 
^ declined the living were various good mem, who, when a few years 
more had passed, would not have? b('en named, oven as preachers, in the 
same century with Tulloch. • And Caird’s Edinburgh church was given 
to a man who was Tulloch’s junior in age. Tulloch was not tliouglit 
of. Yet an il^dinburg^i living of £600 a year would have made an 
unspeakable difference in that home; or a country living of three 
^ hupdrerf with a pretty mans(3. The Arbroath living whicli was offered 
was a very poor one, and the position in every way undesirable. And, 
to my own knowledge, Tiillgch “ preached as a candidate ” for a church 
which few would have wished, and was rejected. To us who tnew 
him at the end, and for a qfuarter of a century before the end, the thing 
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is simply unintelligible. * Yet Sir James Simpson, at the zenith of 
fame and fortune, driving througli the village of Inverkip pn the 
Clyde, told me the great disappointment of his early life was whei¥*‘ho 
failed of the office of parish doctor, to attend’ the paupers of that 
parish. In Tulloch’s case, the thing has an irpny strangt^r yet. There 
was always- ilie high ability: the grand presence and voice: llie 
capacity of intense iiathos. I have often hejxrd Iiim speak with over- 
whelming feeling, almost breaking down: Ihoiigli, (jiiriously, he did 
not sympathize with the display of feeling hr another. He said he held » 
it barely decorous thus io reveal th(‘ innt*r nature. All the elemcmts of* 
the most popular preacliing, yon would say, were present : and I cjin 
testify what Avas the (‘fleet, in after-time. Never have; I heard the 
seiwico of tlio Kirk (far l^oo dc^pendent on the individual) gone through 
from first to last with greater brightness and interest : passages of the 
sermon often delivered with tremendous V(himience and oviu’whelmin" 

« o 

impression. High and low felt the spcdl. 0o(5fl Ur. Paul, of the 
West Church of Edinburgh, once siud to me, What a misfortune it is 
that that man does not pn^ach regularly ! Ho w’ould be the pre^acluT of 
the age.” Plainly he had not found his feet in the first years : wliereas 
Caird preacht'd just as wtU at the beginning as at Ilie zenith. One 
who heard Norman Macleod’s first sermon, said, “ It vras very tame.” 
Or Tulloch may have thought it right to bo dull in the', pulpit : some 
preachers do. I believe there are those who, if tluy heard (for once) 
the audible hush which some preachers always command, and expect, 
would fear tliere was sonw^thing wrong. 

Doubtless, there is a difference between making a great appearance 
tVice br tliricc in a year ; and keeping up to a popular level twice each 
Sunday, where th#. prejicher is no novelty, find can bo heard any dfiy. 
And Tulloch’s sermons were not many. But, on the other hand, their 
interest did not lie in extreme elaboration ; nor in the sdection of 
' specially striking subjects, which are few. Tulloch could have treated 
any subject whatever with liveliness and popular effect : in hi6 own 
special way. Therp wen? no pui^ple patches : no “ bits of glory,” as ho 
said. There was no whipping up of violent climaxes, of ppriibse 
prepense. There was a sustaintjd leveJ. And sometimes a startling 
use of homely asides, which could not be printed. Once, in. the parish 
church of St. Andrews, ho was showing, Tvrith immense “ go,” the folly 
of fancying that vital Christianity had anything earthly to do with 
outside details like Presbytery and Episcopaby. ‘ Then, pau^g> he 
said, in a low voice, as if aside to himself, “ God bless my soul, 
what kind of head must the man have that could think ao ? ” '* When ^ 
the serfnon was published, the sentence was eagerly looked for. Of 
course it was not there. . ^ 

Tulloch often said that his quiet years at »Xettinl were the happiest 
of his life. In that leisure, he began to write more elaborate articles ; 
he found space in tiie North Britiit Review, and the Quarterly ; 
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anfl bogan to be known as a writer. Ho*. tleair<3cl a Professor’s Chair, 
rathej than the pastoratg ;*and looked for possible vacancies. He began 
to*write an essay on Theism^ for the well-known Biirnc‘tt prize : his wife 
acting as his £\mamiensis. ’rhe raixnse w^as a happy home. Children grow 
many; and "the cares wjxich camoof them. But in 1851, Dr. Haldane, 
Principal of St. Mail’s College, St. Andrews, and first minister of the 
parish, died. Pluralities were no longer permitted. But Tulloch 
aimed, not indeed at the Principality, but at a Chair .to bo vacated by 
the transference of its holder to that dignity. It would bo easy to 
relate, more fully than Mrs. Olipliant lias done, the circumstances. 

it is enough to say that the l^rincipality, having been declined by 
Dr. Kobert Lee, and by Dr. Barclay, afterwards Principal of Glasgow 
University, was, to the general surprise, confiirred on IVIr. Tulloch. The 
College is a small one : being practically tho Divinity Faculty of the 
University, Besides the cljarming old house, the income was but 
three hundred a year, which was ultimately raisc'd to five hundred. 
And it is always understood that these appoiiityiu^iits are political. In 
a Toiy Church, Tulloch was a Ijiberal in ])olilics, as were Barclay and 
Leo. Still, to make a man a Principal and a Professor of Divinity at 
thirty-one, was startling to many. A considerable outcry arose. It 
could not bo known tlien, how inagniOcontly Tulloch was to justify 
his appointment. I am old enough to remember tho event. Tho 
Whig Ministry was just going out of office. And the phrase on the lips 
of good old* Tory clerics was, A political joh. 

It was in May 1851 that Tulloch was gazetted. Xu January 1855 
something came to make the selection appear less startling. The 
second of the Burnett prizes, £600, was adjudged to the yoimg 
Principal. The first, £1800, went to an ^\nglicAn clergyman, since 
unheard of. The counjeting essays numbered 208. This success came 
most se^onably. And tho money was very welcome. ^ ^ 

The Principars Introductory Lecture made it plain tliat a now force 
had come into Scotcli Theology. TJio Broad-Ohnrehman stood revealed. 
Yet, though a murmur of heresy came from old-^shioned ministers, 
the Lecture met general applause. Then Tulloch quietly set himself 
tb his duty. Ho was to hold the* Chair in that Divinity Hall for 
thirty years. And it was soon cpnfcssiid that no more stimulating 
Professor held a Scotch theblogical Chair. By none but fair and manly 
art.s,---iiideed there was no art at all, Tulloch simply was himself, — 
he hit it off \^th the Students to perfection. Their admiration of him 
was delightful to see. There never was a ruffle or a cloud. It warf 
i;ot tact noB management : it was tho outcome of a noble nature. One 
has known a Principal of fine genius and disposition, one of the best 
of men^who would have done anything for the good of tho youn^ men 
under his charge, somehow entirely fail here: to that degree that 
the public gatherings the Collegb were most painful to witness. 
There is su^ a thing as bad luck, too. 
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It is true, as Mrs. OHpliant points out, that tjhe income of the 
Principal of St. Mary’s was very inadequate^ being barely larger^ than 
tlio small living of Kettins, and vciy much less than any one of tSio 
better livings of the Kirk. And Tulloch had al\V£|,ys to add to his 
Income by his pen. When asked (very unreasonably) ' on several 
occasions to. write for nothing, ho told mo ho frankly declined : 
Saying that he lived partly by liis contributions to the press, and 
could not afford it. Eidiculous misstatements were ]^ut about as to 
his earnings. I remember hearing a country minister say, with 
authority, that Tulloch made five hundred a year by writing for the 
magazines.” When I came to know Tulloch well, he told me a very 
different stoiy. No man could be less given to vapouring about what 
ho did. You could rely on him implicitly : which you could not do 
upon certain of his contemporaries. But though the earlier years at 
St.. Andrews must have been years of struggle, better days came long 
before the end. ILj came to hold varidiis offices, the pay of which is 
matter of public knowledge. Tulloch never got what he deserved. 
Yet in the latter years his income was equal to that of a fairly paid 
Anglican Dean. 

St. Andrews need not bo described, ^'lu^ writer has described it 
too often : and there is not room. Dean Stanley and Lord Oockburn 
have been beforehand with Mrs. OHj)hant. And indeed she has 
herself anticipated the charming picture she now draws. The place 
is unique. Mr. Freeman has called it “ a cross between Oxford and 
St. David’s.” And the soci(»ty has always been remarkable ; though 
in these ddys of easy and continual intercourse with the outer world, 
tluf corners are smoothed oflT, and the quaint characters and sayings 
of old time can no more be found at St. Andrews than they can be 
found anywhere else. The order has changed. Some of the judg- 
ments' oY early days there are preserved. Dickens was “a sort of 
ihixture of fife waiter and tho actor.” Macleod’s preaching was 
“ nothing to his conversation.” The grand old member for the City, 
Mr. Ellice, is most ^unjustly called “ a bit of a humbug.” Spurgeon 
was frankly praised: “very* fat and podgy; but there is no doubt of 
the ft Jlow, look as ho may.” For a while, in tho long vacation which 
makes a Scotch Chair a prize, — with Tulloch it reached from March 
to November, — he preached to a little Scotch congregation in Paris, 
laying the foundation of a permanent church. And he delivered in 
Edinburgh some lectures, afterwards publishe^d under, the title of 

Leaders of the Reformation.” “Most undignified for a Professor 
of Divinity to lecture for pay,” were the words of another such Professor 
who was rich. But ideas have changed upon such matters, Sydney 
Smith thought he must leave off writing for the EdintmrgJfiRcmmfr 
when he became a dignitai^ of the Church : the dighity being Canon 
of Bristol. Now, Archbishops and Bishops qf the highest degree are 
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aifcertised as writing for sixpenny monthlies. And nobody ’blames 
them: unless indeed undignified contributory who think they can 
Atfite better. 

In 1839 ho wairf* appointed one of the Queens Chaplains for 
Scotland : and after two Macleods had held the office, he becamS 
TJean of the Thistle# Ilia visits to Balmoral became a feature in his 
latter life. Some frank records are given : from which Tulloch himself 
would assuredly have deleted certain words. 

But ho waa\utspoken all his life. “ The Bishops .are blockheads 
for their pains in mcddlii]g with IJssays and licvinvsy lie heard 
Disraeli make a great speech. “ What you instinctively say of 
t)isr£ioli, after such a two hours’ lact^ration. as lie inflicted on Ljord 
John, is, ‘that ho hfith a devil’: but as for patriotism or statesman- 
ship ! * “ The Treasury Bench, with the f)]ockhead-looking figures of 

Sir 0. W, very conspicuous, presents on Iho whole rather a sad 
spectacle.” Nothing is easier than to supjDly iho name. 

In May 1862, ho became Second Clerk ofrthe Ceneral Assembly, 
in duo time succeeding to the chief place. And he was appointed 
editor of the Mission Jlccord of the Kirk : not very congenial work for 
him. Both w('rc offices of emolument. So far, things had steadily 
brightened. Now the shadow' fell. 

His spirits had always been unequal : but now came a long season 
of deop depression. And, i]x the singular way of this world, when 
he was morbidly sensitive to adverse criticism, and vexed to the quick 
by what was really beneath his contempt, a clever Bohemian, a 
Cqpkney Scotchman, who had been brought down to edit the respect- 
able Edinburgh Courant^ a Conservative daily paper, laid himsClf u][50ii 
Tulloch’s track with an extraordinary malign it j*. , One is surprised at 
finding so much inado of the ribaldry of irannay. One i5ould not 
have imagined Tulloch as “tortured” by anything so contdnil^tiblo. 
And, often speaking of those attacks in alter year?, ho*s{)oke of theit 
without feeling of any kind. Wo all remember how, eftch morning, 
as the Courant came, there was some ill-natured hit at Tulloch. There 
were various “epigrams,” some of which were forwarded to at least 
one Fife paper, with a request for iaserlion, which was declined. The 
sum of the whole matter was, that once or twice Tulloch had made a 
false quantity. Of course t he had. ] have heard him make a false 
quantity : as I have heard divers Scotch scholars. Tulloch did not 
pretend ta be a- scMolar in that sense. Scotland has had great 
scholaift,’ like Veitch and Professor Crombie ; but Scotcli Universities 
do not? give^time enough for the supreme scholarship of Oxford ^and 
Cambridge. And though Tulloch was not as “ he who can express 
No sense ht all in several languages,” yet assuredly he “ could speak 
the strongest reason in Jhis own,” and he kHl^w well the best tlfinklng 
which is in classic tongues. Nor did Hannay use the Courant to 
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attack Tullocli alone, ilore malignant venom was poured on tlnit 

gentle and loveable genius who wrote “ lltj,b and Ins Friei^ds.” 
Systematic attacks were made on Robert Leo. One morning aVi 
explanation was given of tlio pliraso in the Shorter Catechism : Works 
of miccmfy and mercy. “ If Hr. Lee bad to road an easy bit of 
Greek, it would be a work of necessity for him tc) use a lexicon, and 
a work of mercy to give him one."' Jlut Lee, in finu liealtli of body 
find mind, cared for none of these things. I will not ipantion living , 
friends, though I could name more than three or four to whom the 
Bohemian gave vulgar nicknames. The present writer fared just as 
badly as his betters. But nolx)dy was a penny the worse. And though, 
we wondered that tlie respectable proprietors of the newspaper permitted 
it to adopt such a tone, \ro all admitted Tlaiuiay’s cleverness : and 
some knew that ho had troubles which might well sour a spirit never 
of the mildest. He co\dd get up and makq an extemporaneous speech, 
Ihiently, in good Latin ; which not many Professors of “ Humanity” 
could. And he was Very hard-working. But he had got into a 
wrong groove. And he was so badly off* that when ho stood as 
candidate for Dumfries, somebody said to ffliackeray that he wondered 
whei ‘0 Hannay had got the money to carry on his election. “That 
is not what surprises me,” said Thackeray; “the thing I cannot 
understand is where he got the money to pay his railway* faro to 
Dumfries.” It was a bitter pleasantry. 

That cloud remained for a year, and Tulloch was ordered away. 
He went to Greece and Constantijiople. Though still suffering, he 
did some good literaiy work. At Athens he met Nonnau Macleod, 
his* brother Donald, and Strahan the publisher, coming back from 
Syria: and “^discussed theolo^ and church affairs.” A curious 
reminiscence of that time comes to the writer. Tulloch had como 
back, perfectly well : and during tho General Assembly there was a 
cheerful dinner-party at the University Club at Edinburgh.* Tulloch 
and ^Macleod were there, and Robert Leo ; some Edinburgh Professors, 
and men at the B^ir, more than one of them now on the Bench. 
There had been talk about Greek brigands. Norman of a sudden 
said that he knew the Greek brigands wxll. “ You remember,’’ he 
said to Tulloch, “when you and 1 fell into their hands.” Tulloch 
gazed blankly. “ You remember that bridge across a little stream, 
with trees hangijig over. That was tho jjlace.” Then addressing 
the company : “ They seized Tulloch Jind me, aid carriefi us away to 
their cave in the hills. They had just three books in their ]^sses- 
sion'; th^ Confession of Faith, the Free Kirk Catechisiri, an^ the 
Recreations of a Country Parson. * They were decent lads’, but they 
had been demoralized by reading these books. They gave us Athole 
brose ibr refreshment, slUng we were hungvy. ^nd tho moment 
they found we were ministers of ^ the Kirk qi Scotland, they felt it 
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was so absolutely 'hopeless to get any money out of ns, that they not 
pjereSiy set us at liberty#, but tipped us something handsome for our- 
selves. To the cud of my life,” Macleod went on, ‘‘ I shall never 
cease to regret that I did not ask them for a subscription to the fund 
&r supplementing the^ small livings.” Tulloch’s face was a study as 
the story went on, many circumstances being added : ai\d the young 
advocates, gradually discerning that the story was not historical, 
howled. The%great preacher and orator they all knew ; but here was 
another phase of the renowned Celt. The story may not seem much 
in print ; it was a tremendous thing to hear. 

Tulloch’s influence in the Kirk gradually and steadily grew, !!(', 
was always at the (loiieral Assembly, and in the eye of the country ; 
and Jio never made a poor appearanco. Now and than there was a 
brilliant speecli. After Norman ^hicleod’s death in 1872, TnUoch 
■was, taking him all round, ilie most outstanding man in tlio Church of 
Scotland. Caird, who might have b(‘*m anything, did not choose to havt^ 
that eminciico. And otlier men, widely kno\fji, hated Church Courts 
and shunned thorn : tlius placing thomsHlvos in a ])osil.ifm of isolfition. 
Tulloch did not lilv<^ Church Courts : but he attciuh‘d tlicin regularly : 
and he was an ecclesiastic, which Caird Mover was, llic yellow hair 
slowly grew gray: the dolibeTate ste]> a little more so. We did not 
much mark these things hero, for all wero growing old together. 
But one, returning from India after five years, said How tlw Pri'iicipal 
1ms aged ! Uo strongly supported the movement towar<ls improvement 
of the public worship of the Church, identified with the name of 
llobert Lee. Not that Tiillocli really cared nmcli fi)r the details of 
worship, though long President of the Church Service Society. lie 
had not the eye for Httlo matters which some i1niova*1ors had. Tho 
very last timo he preached in St. Andrews (October 11, 18^)^ it was 
in a chuyeh where for many years the lessons havc.bee^i read by 
laymen, who walk out of their pow to tho lecteVn, Anglican-fashion.’ 
And Tulloch, who had often preached at St. Clary’s before, thought 
ho was to announce the lessons ; and a Colonek with a magnificent 
voice, was then to read them. Ho had forgot all about it. lie w'onld 
not wear bands, which men in ftill orders in Scotland always do. 
‘‘They are Puritan,” ho said. .And, like other Broad-Churchmen, 
though he would go any length in improving tho services, it was only 
for freedom’s sake, ^nd for decent dignity’s sake : lie repudiated anj - 
thing -sacerdotal : going on one occasion so far as to deprecate tlu'. 
necessity of ordination by the laying on of hands. Anything that 
was undetstood to convey tho commission was enough for him. It - 
was fon liberty in doctrine that ho really cared: and the loosening 
of over- tight. siibscriptioii. He held theology a progressive science, and 
objected to being bounS by formulas centunes old. He liad no objection 
■whatever to E'oisco'Dac^. as a fair workinor Rv-stem with a lon<T^ reeord ; 
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but nothing would have made him submit to it as of Divine right. 
His own orders, ho held, were exactly as good as those of .the Jirclif 
bishop of Canterbury. Yet he regarded, not without sympathy, the 
eontinual pleadings of Bishop Wordsworth of St. Andrews for union 
between the Churches of England and Scotlan/l. And when the 
Jiishop preached to a congi'egation of two thousand in his parish 
church, Tulloch was a most attentive listener ; and remarked how in 
five minutes after the sermon began, the lawn sleeved in a Scotch 
pulpit appeared as a matter of course. 

It was pleasant when he was elected to the Athenmum : though he 
did not much like tlio reason which an eminent but very unsoimcT 
member of Committee gave for his election: “Wo thought you were 
in a state of grace." 

It was in the Contkmpouauy Rkview that the chapters were first 
published which grow into his most 'important Avork: Natural 
Theology and Christian Philosojdiy in England in the EemiteniLh 
Century. .The two volumes were published in 1872: and though 
never widely popular, they gaA’e Tulloch an assured posilion as a 
scientific theologian. The tit h' of the book was cumbrous. It was 
dedicated to Dean Stanley, who in the autumn of tliat year had 
preached to a great multitude in the parish church of St. Andrews. 
Tulloch records that his sermon “was vc^ry fine, and seems to have 
pleased every one here.” At different times, Tulloch thought of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Chairs : but never earnestly tried for any. 
The Glasgow Principality in 187«‘>, and that of Edinburgh on two 
occasions, had been thought of. But his heart was in St. Andrews : 
and 1 recall vividly the hour when walking over the daisied turf of 
tho famous Links, lie said, “It is bettor to live and die here.” The 
inducement was the larger income: but ho did not like either Edin-, 
bi?rgh or 'Glasgow: a strange tiling to some. lie hoped for an 
Educational appointment, Avhich, held with his Principality, would 
have made him comparatively rich : but “ the old idiots, the peers I 
mean,” stopped that.*' However, tho income, a good deal reduced, 
came later : and had to bo earned |)y hard work in the rc-arrangement 
of scliools over the country. There was a short visit to America in 
1871', which somehoAV seemed to leave less, impression on him than 
one had looked for. 

•Henceforward, all went smoothly in the Chifrcli.. The# battle of 
innovations in worship had been won. As for doctrine, unless “a* taan. 
were quite lacking in sense, he might preach what ho pleased. “ The 
successive marriages of his children were great events: all of them* 
Avere happy. In 1878, amid extraordinary enthusiasm, *ho was 
Moderator of the General Assembly. Nobodj^ expreesed wonder at 
Tulloch’s elevation, or had tho smallest difficulty in understanding 
why he was placed in the Chair. Many friends remember that 
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pleasant time. The Principal liked the'* office, and held it in f?reat 
dignity and efiiciency. » His closing address was a noble one. Ho 
looked wonderfully ^oung as he gave it : and the fine face beamed 
with a kindly light. 13verybody was proud of him now. • 

^ At the beginning of 1879, ho became Editor of Fraser's Magazine: 
entering on his tasll with great zeal and enjoyment. But much work 
and worry came : and in December 1880 the darkest cloud, came 
.dovm, and lasted for a year : “ the darkness at times reaching a 
horror of madness, in which suicide presented itself as a welcome 
relief.” Strange, that such should be the portion of that noble intellect 
iind that kind, warm heart. There are those ^ who never will forget 
incidents of these dark days which were infinitely touching. He leant 
heavily on his more intimate friends, and trusted them utterly. A 
thing often said was, What 1 fear is, to die under this darkness.” 
And ho was eager to know if liis friends had gone ilirough the like. 
Many have done so. But they do not speak of it. Tlie cloud passed 
over. After a time under Dr. llainsay's care at I'orquay, 'I'ullocli 
came back cpiite restored. 

But he began to grow weary, with tlie weariness which only on<^ 
tiling can cure. He made a gri'at speech in tho General Assembly of 
1885, on Cl lurch defence: the disestablishment agitation had been 
tried in ycotland, with little effect. In September of that year, ho 
felt deeply the death of his brother IVincipal, Shairp, of St. Salvator's 
College, Professor^ of Poetry at Oxford. Mrs. Oliphant, who spent 
that monjh at St. Andrews, was struck by his weary look; and “ tho 
headache ” began to be always there. But Biwsliop Tliorold of Bgchester, 
who paid a first visit to St. Andrews at the same time, thought Tulloch 
very bright and cheerful. ILo was working on liis last bopk, Mom:- 
menls of Religious Thought in JJrifain during the Nineteenth d.knturg. 
There W'as jio appearance of failure there : the volume etfervcsceiW’; 
with life and interest. But ho never could devise a Qornpact title- 
page. The volume consisted of Lectures delivered in St. Giles’ Cathe- 
dral, Edinburgh. But bodily strength was (jbbing. On November 22 
he managed to read his last Lecture at St. Giles’, hardly knowing how . 
Ho could not undertake his Divinity "Classes at St. Mary’s College : and 
in January 1886 ho went to Torquay, as before. But it w’as fotal 
bodily illness now. Ho had worked that finely strung system hard, 
and ho had lived an lyixious life. His oldest uniuanded daughter w’as 
with l\im, a young woman worthy of such a mother and such a father. 
She sg.w the ste'ady sinking, tho ceasing to read, the dozing for hours 
in his easy-^hair. Tho daily letter to his wife went no more. And 
as the gjbthering weakness came over Tulloch, the pathetic cry of 
Jeanic ! Jeani^ f was constant, though he seemed unconscious. I 
shall not forget the tel?!^am that came one evening from Miss Tul- 
loch, asking that her mother should bo told she must come at once ; 
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nor hoH', when I went to St'. Maiy s, and asked first to see a married 
daughter who was at homo, firat tlio danghtyjr and then tlio niothqr 
liurried in with the same cry, I know Jie’s de-ad.., They were shown 
,tlic telegram : it was not as bad jvs that. And next morning, in tho 
bitter frost an awful .season, they set off in the dark, and travelli^d 
on for twent}’-foiir hours. Tulloch was but half conscious : but tho 
heart-breaking erj’ ceased. This was on Wednesday morning, llis 
two sons, AVilliam and Frank, hiul amved from Glasgrjw : and for a 
day there seemed a gh'am of hope. But it passed, and in the early 
inomingof Saturday, I‘’cbrnary 13, he wtis gone: not having been 
able to toll of tho new feeling, never felt before. . * 

“ I hope [ .shall be laid* in juj" grave by a few friends, without any 
ceremony:” Tulloch had written years before. But it was lik(' 
Ileatlio’s beautiful wish for a country grave. It wa.s not to be. A 
multitude of real inouniers boro him through characterisl ic St. Andrews; 
and laid him in that sohmiii churchyard which no visitor forgets, with 
tho sublime words of V'hristian hope. A givat cross of gray granite 
marks the place. The inscription bonoath the cross is the simplest. 
A blank was to have boon loft for his wif('’s name. But it was not 
needed: the complete inscription was graven at onc(‘. And there 
these two, so Jinked in life, rest together. 


A. K 11. B. 



. CONTE]yi;pORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT 
' IN FRANCE. 


I F French Republicans were capable of subordijiating personal 
interest and party passion to the real n(H‘ds of France, wo should 
hear no more of their quarrelling among themselves for the present. 
They would cease to concern themselves with anything but the* inter- 
national situation, and how best to prepare the coiuitry to face, with a 
full exchequer, an efficient army, and a united front, the possibility of 
foreign aggression. N(wer has the political outlook in Ihiropo been 
more threatening to 'France than it has come to bo during the last livt> 
months. In Ger^iany, the Emperor Frederick, wliose ojh^ ambition it 
Avould have been to earn the title of Frederick the Pacific, lia& beeh 
succeeded by a young prince whoso only passionate interest is his 
interest in things militaiy, who both by spoech and temper* is con- 
stantly inflaming the martial fervour of his army, and who makers It his 
business tO'J)Ose as the direct successor of William* I., ^hd lb ignore^ 
the memory of Frederick III. Of course ho is docile, as' yet, to the 
prudent counsels of .Prince Hismarck ; but his joiiriuws through Europe, 
his incessant activity, the rapidity with which he lias replaced the whole 
of the general stall* of his army, together witli that sjx'och at Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder in which he averred that ho would risk all (Germany 
rfitherthan yield a single inch of the conquests of liis grandfather — all 
this goes to prove an iiniDatient and untempered spirit, held in check, as 
yet, by force of will, out likely some day to slip the leash and take 
its couVse.^ Meanwhile, tliero is no sign of any irapiovemcnt in the 
vexatiofis system to which Alsace and Lorraine are subjected — a system 
* which, while it perpetuates in those provinces the old aversion to 
Germany (find yearning towards France, creates iji France itself a 
glowing irritation, find ke^ips the frontier, ^o to speak, in a state of iVitent 
war. The Germans have gjpne so far as to close the archives and libraries 
VOL. LIV. * 3 O 
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of Alsace-Lorraine and of ftp •Rliine to French scholars, an nnhcarcC-of 
step on the part of a nation which prides itself on "its science and its 
culture, and one which, if persevered in, would assuredly lead to roprisjits 
and to the rupture of scientific relations between the two countries. On 
-•the IVenCh side, it is true, there have been some deplorablq incidents — 
the ill-treatment, at Belfort, of the German *fetTfdents who had had 
the indiscretion to appear there with their badges and colours ; the 
murderous attempt on an employe of the Gorman Embassy ; the 
drunken insult to the escutcheon of the German CJons^late at Havre*; 
and, finally, the erection of a monument on the spot whore tho • 
unfortunate Brignon and M. de Wangen were shot by Kaufinann. I • 
do not speak of the irritating articles published by certain FrendSi 
journals, because on this ground not oven the official German press 
can afford to cast a stono'at I'Vance, whoso really represontfitivo papers 
are far more Lair and moderate in their languago than the NorddeMsclic 
or the JColnische Zniuwj. On the olhc^** hand, some blame is really 
due to Ihe follies of tho patriotic leagues, tho “ Ligue des Patriotes ” 
and tho “ Union Patriotiqiie,” which openly profess as their object tho 
revision of the 'freaty of Frankfort — a sort of empty bravado by 
which private associations make difficulti('s for their own Government, 
and c/icroach on a sphere which is none of thoirs, and in which they 
can bo of no sort of use. 

With regfird to Italy, the situation is still more strained than it 
is with Germany ; and hero France has nearly nothing to blame 
herself for. It is true that from 1879 onwards,. tVance might from 
time to time have shown more consideration for Italian suscepti- 
bilities, or even more willingness to seiwe Italian ihteresis ; and this 
would have been a far-seeing i^olicy, at a time when Bismarck had 
nothing for Italy but tho most insulting disdain. But there is no 
compatison at all between the indifference shown by France to Italy 
tand tho attitude of provocation .assumed by Italy towards France^ 
tho open ill-will which sho t.akes every oi^portunity of expressing. 
It may bo all very well for Italy to contract alliances wnth Austria, 
her old enemy, 'and with Prussia, who succeeded in stopping 
Napoleon HI. at Villafranca, in order to secure to Germany the 
possession of Alsace and LorPcaine ; it is not exactly chivalrous, on 
the part of a people which owes ^to France its independence and its 
greatness ; but sentimeuts of chivalry cannot and ought not to form 
the basis of a policy. The Italians consider tjiat they paid their debt 
to France when they gave her Nice and Savoy ; they have. not for- 
given her for Montana ; and tho recollection of the war of 1866 has 
wiped out that of 1859. With their fine practical 'instinct they • 
perceived that there was nothing to gain by holding on to an enfeebled 
France, and much by joining hands with all-powerful Germ^my ; and 
moreover, that, for a monarchical State in^conflict with the Papacy, 
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it* was sound policy to form an alUaifeo witli the strongest of 
the I^rotestant monarchies. But the entirance ■of Italy into the Triple 
Mliance did not necessarily entail a hostile and aggressive attitude 
with regard tp ]?rance, and Signor Dopretis had successfully carried, 
out an essentially prwcific policy. Signor Crispi, on the contrary, 
in spite of the old jAid numerous ties- which bound him tb the French 
Kepublican party — or, possibly, even on account of those ties — ^has 
set himself tq^ break off every relation of friendship, sympathy, or 
couriesy between the two countries. It seems as if the part assigned 
\ to him ill the Triple Alliance were that of peace-breaker, and as if lie 
were trying to bring about a conflict between France and Italy, in 
order to give Germany the opportimity of stepping in without laying 
herself open to the charge of having been. Ihe first to declare war. 
One day he charges the French Government, in full Parliament, with 
meditating the restoration oi^tlui tc^mporal power of the I*apacy ; the 
next he gives ciiiTcncy in his Journals to the a^^oundiug invention of 
a Fremch naval conp de mai)i at Spezzia. • niefi, again, it is the affair 
at Massowah ; and lunv, instead of scuttling a delicate but not very 
important question of iiiteraatlonal law by private arrangement 
betweim the two Cabinets, ho launches out into resounding circulars, 
ill a stylo unknown to irgidar diplomacy, in which he accuses us in 
tlie most public manner of purposely making difficulties for Italy, and 
stirring up the Negus of Abyssinia against her. Then comes the 
Suez Convention, which Signor Crispi tries to utilize as a means of 
getting the Sultan to protest against- the French protectorate in 4hinis, 
a protectorate already recognized by Italy. The question of the trea^ 
of commerce has given him a still better opportunity of showing his 
ill-temper. Italy herself put an end to it in 1886* and has steadily 
refused eveiy overture that has been made to her to reiu*w it^on the 
•basis of the Treaty of 1881. She says, indeed, that if ^shc' .had not, 
withdrawn! Tiom it. Franco wfould have done so ijisjftc'ad ; and this, no 
doubt, is time. But it is equally certain that France, has repeatedly 
offered to renew it on a basis analogous to that of the earlier tri'aty, 
while the principal negotiator on the Italian side, i\I. Ellena, has 
shown a persistent and undisguised inclination to break the commer- 
cial relations betw’een the two countries altogether. How are we to 
explain this opposition to every proposal, this determination to provoke 
a war of tariffs which jnust bo far more injurious to Italian than to 
French commerce, unless by the deliberate intention to turn the trade 
of*Italy*into German channels, to create commercial jealousies between 
It^ly and France in place of former amenities, and to secure tho 
thorough independence of Italian commei*ce, in view of a probable war 
between the two countrici|? Happily, neither the French Goyem- 
mont noi* public opinion }fia.s taken much* notice of this unreasonable 
ill-will. M. Goblet answered Signor Grispi’s abuse in a firm but 

3 o2 
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friendly tone, and the press«Tor the most part abstained from every- 
thing that might exacerbate the quarrel, 'fhere is no genuine or 
rooted animosty between Franco and Italy ; and ^the centenary ceft- 
bration of the University of Bologna, whore the French representatives 
were enthusiastically received, has helped to convince the 'public that 
the auti-Fre’uch policy pursued* for the moinenl by Signor' Crispi 
means little else than an attempt, on the one hand, to check the 
diffusion of Republican ideas in Italy, and, on the othoi^p to strengthen, 
the.position of the Prime Minister by involving the- national honour in 
supporting him. 

Austria is not a near neiglibour, like Germany or Italy, and in n® 
part of the globe have we ‘any interests that clash with hers; and yet 
in this quarter, too, the sky is dark. Hungary, once the enthusiastic 
friend of France, who had always taken her part in the struggle for 
independence, has become one of the hottest adherents of the German 
alliance ; and M. Tisza has not Iiesitated publicly to dissuade his 
countrymen from taking part in the Universal l^xhibition of 1889. 
At the same time, the repeated expressions of sympathy exchanged 
between France and Russia, and the disfavour in which King Milan 
of Servia and Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria — both of them adherents 
of the Austro-Hungarian policy — are held by the French press, have 
led to a still closer rirpprochemnt between Austria and Germany. 

Has France, then, no friendship to look for among the other nations 
of Europe ? It is certainly not in the dhection of England that she 
has to look. I have already had occasion to remark how deplorable 
it is to see tlie old rivalry betwcjen France and England surviving •the 
causes whidi justified it in tlio eighteenth century, and to see England, 
at a time when tlfe growing greatness of Germany constitutes the 
only rqjil menace to her power in the world, stand blind to its threat- 
gening pfogi^ess, while she watches with a jealous eye the smallest 
encroachment on the part of France, who can at no point whatever 
offer any hindrance to her commerce or her colonization. A Russian 
traveller of the eighteenth centuiy. Von Vizine, said, in his letters, 
‘‘ When England is discontented with the state of her own affairs, 
she declares wfir against France.” In these days, things do not go 
quite so far ; but it may still be said that when iingland is uncom- 
fortable she tries to lay the blame on France, and France too often 
returns ill-temper for ill-temper, and distrust^ for distrust. At this 
moment, many Frenchmen are quite convinced that Eng).^d has 
concluded an agreement witli Italy to place the English Jfleet^at her 
service in case of a war with hVance ; or that, if there is no formal 
agreement, there is at least a tacit understanding ; and thert England, 
like Italy, has- put secret difficulties in thej^ayof the Sultan’s signing 
rf^he Suez (Jonvention. • . 

What adds, no doubt, to the dissatisfaction of .England, is the 
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almost inevitable fa'pprockemcnt between 'Prance and Russia, on tlio 
grouAd of a common antipathy to Germany. This mpimchcmtnt is of a 
kind quite oy itself ; •and M. A. Loroy-Befiulieu, in his remarkable book, 

“ Russia, France, and Europe ” (0. Levy), very wisely puts Frenchmen • 
op their guard againsfthc illusions to which Russian sympathies may 
give rise.' There is in fact no kind of diplomatic agreement, and still 
less is there any military agreepient between the two countries ; there 
is npt even a 3fngIo common political interest which could unite them, 
except the aid thalj the one might render to the other in case of a 
war with Germany. France has no reason to desire the aggi*andise- 
iuent of Russia at the expense of Turkfiy, for this would only givt^ 
her anew Power to cope with in the Mediterranean. Imperial llussia, , 
on the other hand, cannot but look with distrust on Republican 
France ; and she is closely bound to ImpoAal Gennany by family ties 
and by long traditions of inrtipacy. How strong these ties and these 
traditions arc, the \^rmth of the reception recently given to the 
Emperor William II. afford(^d ample', proof 5 and one is tc'inpted to ask 
whether the Czar has not been availing himself of the notion of an 
alliance boUvo(‘n France and Russia simply to t'xtort from Germany 
some concessions in the East ? Nevertheless, one thing is clear : that 
the existing situation, together with certain affinities of temperament, 
has created a genuine sympathy between the Russians and the French, 
and that in our day the feelings and passions of peoples aro a political 
factor that cannot ,bc ignored. The aspirations of Russia in the Fast 
aro absolutely at variance with those of Austria, and particularly with 
those, of Hungary, who praclically directs the foreign pclicy of Austria. 
Germany cannot altogether abandon her Austrian allies simply to 
please Russia. She can but hinder or retard the ontbreaV of war. 
Russia, therefore, now sees very clearly that to maintain tlie^lxilance 
of power strong France is^ needed as a counterpoise tg Germany, and 
she is not likely this time to stand by and see Frances crnslied, as she 
did in 1870. On all these grounds, there exists between Franco and 
Russia, not indeed an alliance, but an essential and* ncicc’ssary sympathy 
— strange as such a sympathy may ^seem between an almost revolu- 
tionary State and a Government more despotic than that of Rome or 
Byzitntium. Russia is the only country to which, at the present time, 
France could look for support; and i.'ven with Russia it is impossibhs 
to go further thap vague generalizations, or to formulate any basis of 
agreement 01 * point of union. 

As*to the less important States, either they are, like Spain, Turkey, 
or Greece,' in no. position to have a foreign policy at all ; or, like 
Denmark* and .Holland, they aro under the thumb of Germany ; or, 
like Sweden, th^y are in •sympathy with her policy ; or, like S^witzer- 
land and Belgium, they are com])elled to neutrality. Of those two 
neutralized countries it tnay be said that, if the nontralilr of Switzer- 
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land is benevolent towards 'Prance, that of Belgium leans rather to 
tho side of Germany. Not that I take at all ^seriously the. pret&d^d 
revelations of the Nouvelh RevuCy as to an a-greoinent between 
-Leopold II. and tlie German Emperor, by which, in casb of war, the 
King of the Belgians is to give up the fortresses of tho Meuse, and 
open a passage through Belgium to the German army. Ijeopold II. 
is incapable of such an act of treachery to his kingly duty and his 
engagements to Europe. But neither he nor his 01eri<&l Cabinot.can' 
be suspected of any sympathy for Ri^publican Prsince. 

In the face of such a collection of eiimitii?s, latent or declared, of 
such diplomatic difficulties, to bo met on all sides, it would seem' as if 
we must perforce concentrate all our attention upon foreign alfairs. 
Instead of this, the energies of tho country are completely laken up 
with internal dissensions, Xnd her children are tearing her to i)iocos 
with their own hands. In this respo(^t,^ the situation to-day is no 
better than it was fivo months ago, or rSlther it is decidedly 
worse. 

There was, indeed, a moment when it seemed as if things would bo 
better — as if Jlepublicans of all shades liad realized the danger of tho 
Boulangist movement, and were prepared to stop cjuan’clling and face 
the common enemy, to ceasis raising vexed questions in Parliament 
and devote themselves to serious business and the Budget. M. 
Floquet postponed sine die tho bringing in of his Revision Bill. The 
Chamber, on the motion of M. Ilanotaux, promised two sittings a 
week to subjects of social interest, and ]mssod, with a fair amount of 
rapidity, a Bill for tho regulation of work in factories, and one on tlio 
responsibility of cmployei’S for accidents lo workmen. The Budget . for 
1888 wag^ got throT]gli very quickly, and without conflict between the 
two Chiftnbers. l^he now Budget for 1889 was brought in early by 
11. I’eytrtl, and the Chamber went into CpmTuittee on it with a great 
display of energy. On all sides tlwu’o was an evident desire to avoid 
burni]ig questions. !M. J'eytrals Budget contained no hint of an 
income-tax, and the* Committee made no alteration in the main lines 
of the Bill. ^ 

It almost seemed as if this wiser mood would last, and bear its 
fruit. In June and July Boulangism was in full ebb. Tho central 
Boulangist committee was divided against itself. The Lanterne^ the 
most powerful of the Boulangist organs, had ' openly seceded ; and 
tho new joumal, Tji Presse, under tho management of 'MM,*lfaguet 
and Laguerre, was making but a very moderate success. Gicneral 
Boulanger had been to the Chamber only twice — on. tlie fourth of Junb 
and the twelfth of July: the first time to propose the .Revision of tho 
Constitution, and tho second time to demand the dissolution, of the 
Chamber ; and both times he made ^ complete fiasco, and simply 
demonstrated to eveiybody the slenderness of •‘his own ‘understanding. 
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In fact, ho mado himself ridiculous. The attempt of 11. Derouli'de to 
<JCiiivert tho “ J.igue des ^fitriotes ” int6 a Jloiilangist propaganda created 
a schism in that 'body, and the majority of its adherents went off to 
found tho ‘^.T^nion Patriotique do France.” IVlieii M. Deroulede, in ' 
tie middle of Juiuvcaine forward as a Poiilangist candidate in the 
Charento, not even the personal efforts of the (Jeneral liimself could 
save him from coming in at tho bottom of the poll. TIk', ()])portiinist 
Candidate was^c'lected. A little later, Boiihinmsin was very near 
coming to an end altogether by the violent death of its chief. On'tlu^ 
twelfth of July, the (Soneral gave M. Floquot the lie in tlu) Chamber of 
deputies. M. Floquet sent liim his seconds. They met next morning 
in the garden of Count Dillon, and the General, rushing furiously at 
his opponent, spiked himself upon 11. hlqpiiot s sword, which went 
through his neck.- Half a centimetre to right or left, and tht‘ wound 
would liave bemi fatal. A feu^ liours after, If. Floquet was speaking 
at th(^ inauguration of the. Gambetta nioniinjent on the l*lace dii 
Carrousel, whore ho roci^ived an eiilhusiastic ovation. 

Nor was 11. Jloulanger, even then, at iho end of his misfortunes. 
On that- same twelfth of Jnlv, after the failure of his motion for a 
dissolution, ho had resigned his sojit in ilio Chamber, and declared 
that ho should stand at every bye-clcction, to take tho judgment of 
the electorate between himself and his colleagues. On the twenty- 
second of July tho elections in tlio Ardi^che went dead against him. 
At tho same time » tho anti-Boulaiigist movement was Inking fresh 
shg.pe\ The most influential moubers of tho “ (.Vdloctivist ” party, 
the 'ivorJcmen-partf/, united witli a number of Padical Kepublicans 
to form the “ Tiiguo dcs droits de riiomme et vlii citoyeu.” Cafe 
singers, like Paulus, who awliile ago were making tho fortiuu' of tho 
Boulangist songs, now sang nothing but anti-Boulangisiu. Tficv Bou- 
langist exchequer began to jjnn low, and the more ^>o as^fhej'* could nd 
longer count upon 11. Heriot, the proprietor of the Maffttabr^ (Uf Louvir, 
who had lost his reason, in coiisequenc(' of a inisiinderstaiidiug with 
his wife. When the Chambers rose at the end of «Tiily, it was believed 
in jiarliamentaiy circles that Boulangisiri liad rcceivc'd its deatli>l)low% 
and that the General who had been beaten in a duel witli a civilian, 
who had twice stultified liimself 'in Parliament, and been twice de- 
feated in the elections, was finally played out. 

This happy illusion* was rncloly broken by the triple election of tlio 
ninet^efith of August, which gave General Bonhniger enormous majori- 
ties iit the Nord, the Somme, and the Charento Inferieure. It came 
like a thunder-clap upon tho Jlepiiblican party ; it gave a new impulse 
to BouLafigisnr generally, and tliere was now no lack of monevi'd 
friends . willing k) assoc^Ste themselves as sleeping partners •in the 
enterprise. Whence came this uncxpi’cted recovery ? Simjily from 
the fact that the Conservatives, persuaded that Boulan'gism is the most 
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dangerous foe of the Republic, and that its success must lead to the 
downfall of the present regime^ had given up the struggle oii •they*' 
own account, and resolutely enrolled themselves .under the Boulangist 
hanner. That lloulangism has lost the greater pArt Of its Repub- 
lican following is easily shown by a comparison oJE the figures of the 
recent contest in the Nord with those of the preceding election. But 
the Conservatives are all backing the General ; and in the departments 
where Conservatism is the strongest he is sure to winj with the help 
of a few odd votes from the Republican side. Mehnwhilo the propa- 
ganda goes on more furiously than ever ; and in every cottage in the 
north of France his image is to bo seen, as (Toneral, as civilian, at 
Minister, and even as martyr, crucified by the Opportunists. 

It is a curious game* for Conservatives to play. They must be 
strangely blinded by their^iatr(*d of the Republic. For the triumph 
of Boulangisni cannot possibly mean ^the restoration cither of the 
monarchy or of the Empire, but simply the most contemptible of 
military despotisms. *Vct this does not prevent Robert Mitchell, the 
Boiiapartist, from holding Boulangist meetings ; or the Royalists, M. do 
Breteuil, M, do Martimprez, and ^l. do Levis-Min^poix from canvassing 
for Boulanger ; or the Gaulois and the Fags from supporting him ; or 
the Comte de Paris — it is enough to make tluj Comte de Chambord 
shuddei^in his grave — from sanctioning an allianci‘ with him. 

The true policy of the Republican party in such circumstances 
seems plain enough. The Presidency is the o^ly institution that 
makes the idea of the Republic living to the eyes of the people. 
Its authority wants fortifying. It wwds surrounding with all Iho 
j^reslige that can possibly bo given to it, in order to counterbalance 
that infatuation for aji ihdividual which lias taken possession of % 
part pR tlu^ nation. Again, wliile the Chamber of Deputies has 
fbeeri crumblH\g iuto hostile groujis, and in in danger of, seeing its 
majority go jsuddejily over from llie lAd't to the Right, in the' Senate 
the Jiepublican majority is continually strengthening; it presents a 
striking unanimity 'of feeling and opinion ; and even the Right shows 
no inveterate hostility to the Republic. To the Senate, therefore, 
ought to be cbiitided the largest jiossiblo share in the direction of 
affairs; .and there should be a studied avoidance of everything that 
might weaken its authority. It is less subject than the Chamber to 
rapid fluctuations, and it therefore constitutes ‘the best guarantee of 
stability that the present Constitution affords. 

Instead of this, what does M. Floqiiet dp ? He demands th® Revi- 
sion of the Constitution : and the plan of Revision he proposes is to 
annihilate, for all practical purposes, the Presidency and the Senate. 
To pi;ppose Revision at all is in itself a* grave ipistake. It only 
accustoms the country to the idea that the Republic is an unsettled 
and precarious thing ; it throws discredit 6n a Constitution which 
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people ought ratlioi^lo be taught to respect ;’’and it needlessly disquiets a 
cguutPy which longs for. si ability and repose, and which is actually 
turning to a dictatorship in the hope of linding there the calm which 
the Republic has failed to procure for it. 

, But if Revision in a/iy sense is a mistake, Revision in !M. hloquet/s 
sense is absolute madness. It means the ruin oF the Republic. M.. 
Floquet would depj'ive the President and the Senate of the right of 
dissolving the CUiamber and a|)pealiug to the country. He would renew 
the Oil amber by tlfirds every two ycai'S. He would give the Scnalj* — 
t‘leci(?d as it is in tlic^i second and third degree by universal suflVage — 
Tiothiiig but a suspensive veto, to last iiW the next partial renewal of 
the Cliaiuber. With regard to the Bndgt^t, the Senate is to have 
nothing but a right of remonstrance. On •a second deliberation the 
decision of the Chamber is to be llnah* All Bills, before being 
introduced into the Chamber, ^aro to b(‘, subiui(t(*d to a (.^ouncil of 
State nominated by both Chambers, whose decisions are to be sup- 
ported in Parliament by special coniiiiissicfiiens. * Finally, the collective 
responsibility of Ministers is to cease altogotlier. Each A\Iiiiister is to 
go out only on a formal vote of censure passed by the Chamber of 
Heputies. 

This Bill of M, Floquet’s is not wanting in cleverness. There is a 
laudable desire to give greater maturity to the in’cparation of liKvs, and 
to diminish the frequency and gravity of Ministerial crises ; but there 
is one fatal error ; ip is a now departure in the Jacobin direction ; it 
points to the cxclusb o preponderance of one Chamber. What we are 
suffering from at the present moment is the excess of J^arliamentaijr 
activity, and the cripi)ling of the executive power. "M. Floquet/s Bill 
ofcnplotes the disabling of the executive, and places the entire 
responsibility of government in the hands of one fraction of ]^arii{\ment 
— the Lowfjr Ohamb('r. If Jhe enemies of the Re])iibji(\ happen toi 
have a majoi’ity in this Chamber, then? is absolulely nothmg to hinder 
them from doing away with the Republic altogether. 

There is no lack of warning voices to admonish the Ministry, the 
Chamber, and the country of the danger of the project. I'o imagine 
that because M. Boulanger calls for Revision, he c«an therefore bo 
disanned by proposing a Revision, is an idea so ingenuous that one 
can hardly attribute it even to M. Floquot. On the other hand, J\[. 
Floquet can hardly suppose that he could induce' the Senate to pass 
the BiUj for Why should the Senate commit suicide simply to please 
M. Floquet? what, then, can bo IM. Floquet's justification for dis- 
turbing the 'country with a question that, can lead to no soliiiion? 
One is reduced *to the snpj:)osition that the Ministry no more want 
Revision than th^ir opponents do; that they would bo very syrry to 
get it, and are counting* on the Senate to save them from it ; but 
that meanwhile* they warft to use the jihraso as an electoral platform 
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for 1889. They have somehow to satisfy the Radical committees and 
th(' iintliinting masses, to whom the words Revision, ProgressiftFe 
^.raxation, and Military Service, alike for all represent the solution of 
'every difflcully. With these words in their mouths, ll. Ploquet and 
his friends ipay dispense with the necessity of argument. • 

Why cannot they listen to the sober counsels of those who would 
save them from the abyss into which they are failin'*; ? Amongst 
these advisers one of the foremost is M. V, LalTitte, wHo has followed 
up his valuable work on the “Paradoxe de TEgalite” with another still 
more remarkable, on “ Suffrage Universel (Ifachette). lie puts 
his finger on the vices of a system which reduces all govemmenti to h 
question of a simple majority in a single Chamber, and destroys llic 
balance of Constitutional Torces. Ho examines into possible methods 
of improving the suffrage, by introducing the r(.‘presentation of 
minorities, and of certain social forces, Vucli as tho Afagistracy, the 
Clergy, and the Univei;sity. He demonstrates with great ]iower that the 
Senate represents the country more faithfully than the Chamber, and 
that if one or other of the two Assemblies is to have a preponderating 
influence, that one should lie the Senate. He shows how easily conflicts 
between the Chambers might be avoidcnl ; and, finally, he insists on 
the share of authority aud initiative which ought to be reserved to 
the PreSident of the Republic. The Constitution gives him the right 
of p(‘rsonal intervention in politics ; and it is due simply to a false 
conception on the part of M. Cxrevy that tho Prc'ftidency has become 
an inert and useless ])art of the Governmental machinery, ^ho 
country is disgusted with this negation of tho executive*, power ; and 
if it were true thati it asked for a Revision of tho Constitution at all, it 
would ho in the direction of American institutions — that is to say, 8f 
an cxtAision of the Presidential poAvers. One has only to note the 
•enthusiasm ^>Vith which AI. Carnot has Ivieii received on his journeys 
to Rordeausr, in Daiiphine, in Normandy, and especially at Lyons, 
and in the Savoy. Tlu* only remaining chance for moderate opinions 
at tho el(*ctions of next year w'ould ])o for M. Caniot to come to tho 
front, to form a moderate Alinistvy at. the very moment of the elections, 
and stand before the country as the personal antagonist of lionlangcr 
and the Radicals. We doubt, hmvevor, wdiether M. Carnot is the 
man to pursue so daring a policy. It is to bo feared that w'c shall bo 
left lo tho end in prelly much the same state of uncertainty and con- 
fusion in wdiich we find ourselves at present. Tho yery most/ Ve ccin 
look for is the replacement of the acrvlin dc listc by the 
d'urrondis€WP7}t, This would, no doubt, diminish tho chances of a sort 
of plebiscite on General Boulanger, and would break-up Ms alliance 
with tihe Consor\'’atives. But it is still doifljitful whether even this will 
be passed by tho Chamber. 

The Revision I^ill is not the only mistake*' of tho present Ministry. 
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To meet tlio deficft caused by his Excise Bill, 51. Peytral proposes 
thi^ irftroduption of au income tax, iiiidor the s])i‘cious title of a 

statistical impost ^llie rate to be very low at lirsi:, but to admit of 
being gradually raised. ‘ ‘ 

.'In itself, the incoiye fax by no means deserves the abho,rrcnco with 
which some persons regard it. If it could bo erjuitably assessed, it • 
would bo the l^st and most reasonable of tiixes. It exists in many 
very Conservative European countries, and it ])roduces no iiicouveiiionce 
there. But in Ej*anco there are many reasons against its iiitroduct ieu. 
Tlie first is, that it has always been dernandc^d by the most extr(*ine 
pSrty, not in the name of public utility, but, as the expression of a 
hostile and bitter spirit tow'ards the comfortable classes ; and, in tho 
second place, both income and capital are ta.^ed under other forms by 
the four direct taxes, by tho tax oul ]iersonal property, and by tho 
duties on conveyance of land. ' .These last represent about a twelfth 
of tho value of landed property; so that if a piece of ground changes 
. hands once in every five years, in sixty years the State will have 
received its full value, and this vrithout reckoning tliii annual land- 
tax wiili which it is encumbered. Anothoi* thing that mast bo takini 
into account is tht^ traditional prejudice — a legacy from the days of 
the old n^giwe — against any iutcrhwnce of tho ^JVeasury in people’s 
private ailairs. 5tost Frenchmen are not exceedingly scrupulous 
about defrauding the Exchequer ; and to bo obliged to declare the 
sources and amount of their income would sc^nn to them an intolerable 
tyranny. Wo may add that when the Budget already amounts to 
three milliards eleven millions (of francs), when on all sides you hea» 
complaints of tho mismanagement of tho public ^money, when the 
wealth of tho country is gi’iidually diminishing under tho prej^iire of 
the crisis in agriculture, industry, and commerce, and when -Pwry- 
body is complaining of tho reduction of his income, lhi^‘mo»uent is • 
ill chosen for an increase of taxation, and still more for th() creation 
of a now sort of tax. If it were passed, it; would giv(' the finishing 
blow to the lii'public. But the. iliiiistry knows perfectly well that it 
wiW not be passed. It is simply majving a di*inonstration, to please 
its Radical friends. 

The Eloquet 5tinistry will have cai-ried only one single innovation, 
and that innovation the most useless thing in tho world. 1 refer to 
the decree which compels all foreigners resident in Franco to re])ort 
themsehstfs to tlio, i^olice. It is not easy to see what object can bo 
served by this measure, which exempts from registration tho only 
•foreigners whoso ])resence can be supposed to bo dangerous — namely, 
those W'ho are simply travelling in the country. There is no difficulty 
in ascertaining what forpi^ers are domiciled in France, \viiihout 
requiring a declaration or tho produci ion of papers ; and it w'ill be 
very troublesome work finding out those who have omitted to make 
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tlio declaration. J3esides,*on the eve of the Universal Exhibition, it 
was inopportune in tHo extreme to pass a measure of such an inhospit- 
able character. It is true that similar reguhitioyis, of a still more 
inquisitorial kind, exist in Germany and in Switzerland ; but this . 
does not hinder the German Press from crying out upon the barbari^sm 
.of M. Floquet’s comparatively inoffensive measure. No dqubt the 
thing was done to satisfy the working classes, whp complain of 
foreign competition in their midst. The Government^ seems to, have 
thought of it immediately after the very serious sfrikes of the navvies, 
in Paris, of the mill-hands at Limoges and at Troyes, and of ihe • 
miners at St. Etienne. These strikes may have been secretly en- 
couraged by the Boulangists, for they coincided with the triple election 
of the nineteenth of Aiig^ist ; but they seem rather to have been a first 
attempt of the Anarchist and Blanquist party, who are availing them- 
selves of the facilities of combination given to workmen by means of 
the Labour Exchange and the syndical chambers, to attempt the 
organization of a uhiversftl strike. Happily wo have ]iow anotlun* ^ 
labour party — the so-called Possibilist party — w’hicli seeks to bring 
about social reforms by legitimate means, and which numb(*rs in its 
ranks the great majority of the w’orking-mcn. This is one of the 
peaceable fruits of the liberty we now enjoy. 

Still, one must not, after all, be unjust to tlio Ministry. The 
registration of resident foreigners has not been their only display of 
activity. They have inaugurated a considerable^ number of statues, 
and every statue has had its speech. The principal business of M. 
JDeluns-Montaud, the Minister of Public Works, has been this going 
from place to place unveiling statues and making speeches ; and MM. 
Floquet, Lockroy* and Viette have also done their part. We are ndt 
among those who choose to be hard on the statuoraania now ragiilg in 
, Frarice,^or^ to reckon up in a mocking spirit tho statues ^ of Danton, 
Vogel, Baydin, Robin, Dupleix, Bobilfc)t, Shakespeare, and Etienne 
Marcel, all of them the produce of a single summer. Besides en- 
couraging the art^ of sculpture, it all tends to rouse in people’s minds 
an admiration for great men and great deeds, and, possibly, a w'holo- • 
some emulation of them. There is something rather touching in ^ 
seeing a monument raised to thg memory of a private soldier like 
Sergeant Bobillot, who was a hero of the war in Tonquin, and — on 
quite another plane of thought — in seeing the statue of Shakespeare 
set lip in Paris, a generous tribute to that universality df which 
knows no frontiers. But we ought to take heed fhat thcse^honoiirs 
are not lavished on unworthy objects; and the two statubs to Danton,- 
one in Paris and tho oth(T at Arcis-sur-Aube, have given yiso to just 
objections. The mf^mory of the ht^ro of Ahe National Convention is 
'too controversial a subject, and tho services Ifie rendered’ to the country 
are of too doubtful a character, for him to be set up as a* model for 
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futflre generations. . It is a pity for one gep(?ration to be busy raising 
statue^ wliicli the next is only too likely to topple into the gutter. 
TBft Danton- memorial is certainly of this number ; and so, I should 
fear, is the equestrian statue just raised by the Municipal Council 
of Paris in front of the Ilotel de Villo to tlio famous Mayor of Paris ' 
in the fourteenth century, Etienne Marcel. Not that the reaction 
would b6 justified in this latter case. Etienne Marcel was a very ‘ 
remarkable ma’ witli ideas in advance of his time, and the part he 
played in the States-General of 135G and 1357 was a fruitful and 
important one, M. Jules Tessier, a professor of the Faculty of 
Letters at Caen, has lately published a life of him, which completes 
and corrects that of M. Perrons. Ho condemns the acts of violence 
into which his hero allowed himself to be botraved ; but he clears his 
memory from the worst of the charges brought against it — that 
of having intended to give up Paris to Charles the Bad and the 
English. 

In this way history is perpetually occupied in going over old cases that 
seemed to have been adjudged and settled for over. ]\I. Port, for instance, 
in his two volumes on La Vendee Angevino ” (Hacliette), throws up in 
quite a new light the', famous insurrection of the western provinces at 
the time of the Revolution. The region in which it broke out was a 
miserable country, for which the ancien r^gima had done nothing, 
and which welcomed with delight the first measures of the Constituent 
Assembly. Kven the sale of Church property met with no opposition 
there. Tvvo things •led to the revolt — first, the direct action of the 
nobility, stirred up by the emigrants ] and, secondly, the iuUuoiicc of 
the clergy, when the Civil Constitution had thrown them, almost in 3 
tody, into the ranks of the enemies of the Rovoludtion. It was this 
that made it impossible to save the royal authority, and provoked in 
so many places a furious and uncompromising resistance. It wa'S by 
disturbing <5r oftendiug the conscience of the peophi that thellevolu- 
tion inevitably prepared the way for its own downfall. 

One comes to realize how fine a spirit it was which animated some 
of its opponents, as one reads the “ Memoires et Souvenirs do Hyde 
deNeuville”(Plon), a descendant of the illustrious Englisli family wdiich 
lent such brave defendcu’s to the cause of the Stuarts. Baron Hyde de 
NeuVille was a chivalrous adventurer, who from 1792 to 1807 was 
leading, now in Franco^ and now in England, a life of incessant poli- 
tical intrigue ^nd conspiracy in favour of the Bourbons, and rejoicing 
all the 'Cvhile, in Jiis true French heart, at the victories gained by his 
oyn colintry/nen over the foreigners whoso aid he was accepting or 
soliciting. Notliing could be more curious than the account of his 
■share in the plans of escape of the Royal family and Commodore 
Sydney Smith, of* his plpce among ^^jcancssc dorde^ of his intehdews 
with Bouaparte, of his relations with Pichcgni and Georges Cadoudal, 
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of hia adventures in I>anoo jvRen he was being hunted by the police a& an 
imigrd and a conspirator, and, finally, of his sojourn in America, 
where he spent the last seven years of the Empire, and conceived!* fcn 
attachment to liberal institutions which did not at all. interfere with 
* his devotion to his King. ’ * ' 

To this same period of tho "Revolution and*thc Empire belong tVo 
delightful books that have lately appeared — Madame Jo Gustine,” 
by A. Bardoux, and “ La Comtesse Potocka,’* by L. P^.’ey, tho second 
volume of the ‘‘ ITistoire d’une Grande Dame au XVII lo. siccle ” (0. Levy). 
Mmo. de Custine was the daughter of Mmo. de Sabran, the charming | 
friend of the Chevalier do Boiifflers. She saw hc^r husband and hor 
father-in-law perish on the scaffold, in spite of her heroic eflorts fo 
save them, and found herself left alone with her son Elzear. Later 
on, there came a momenl of bewildering passion, when she was loved 
by Chateaubriand ; and when the great egoist dosert(^d hor, slie 
retained for him a faithful friondshij) and a discreet devotion. The 
clii('f interest of M. Bardonx’s book lies, however, neither in tho 
dramatic story of Mine, de Custine’s misfortunes during tho Revolution, • 
nor in the f(‘w unpublished letters of Chateaiibriaml which it brings 
to light, but in the correspondence of Foncho with Aline, do Custino 
— a correspondence which reveals that personage, on many grounds 
so justly detested, as a man not without heart, and shows us in tho 
old Proconsul of the Convention a wary, moderate, and liberal 
politician. The Countess Potocka is that fascinating Holeno 
Massalska^ whose education at the Abbayo an?: Bois, and whoso 
fiBst few years of married life, as the wifo/ of Prince Charles de Ligiuj, 
M. Perey described in a previous volume. She failed to appreciate 
the noble charactej of the Prince, and fell in love with the Coun^^ 
Potocki^ whom she married on her husband’s death, after he, on his 
part,. Ifad obtained a divorce from hia second wife. This marriage, 
•for which she ihad braved everything, and had not hesitated to break 
the heart oi the divorced Countess, was disturbed by many troubles. 
M. Perey’s book makes us spectators of all the stonns lhat passed 
over this passionate and restless soul ; and gives us, besides, a most 
interesting picture of the life of his heroine, first in Poland, and 
afterwards in Paris during tho Empire, and at the moment of tho 
Restoration. 

M. Henri Houssaye’s volume on the year 1814 (Perrin), might almost 
be placed in the category of contemporary memoirs, so faithfully does 
he reproduce the image and the spirit of the time lie speaks of.** Adopt- 
ing a method somewhat similar to that of M. Chuquet, in his “Histo^ 
of the First Invasion,” Af. Houssayo has got together a quantity of 
unpublished documents preserved among the State papers, journals 
of the period and contemporary records ; a\i^ with the help of these, 
he has put together a story composed of an infinite number of minute 
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ancT exact details, arranged with such |Skill and precision that the 
whole stands out a living and startling mosaic. The author is no cold 
o'bjervt^r, either ; it- is tlv) ^motional recital of ‘one whoso lioart has 
been profoundly stirred by the sufferings of that terrible time, and 
wlK)se imagination has caught the vivid colouring of its acts of • 
lujroisin. Critic as ho is* in detail, ho has preserved the epic character 
of tho period ho describes ; and while ho passionately 'sympathizes, 
with tho last c^orts of Napoleon to expel tho foreigner, ho does not 
conceal his doiects. His book is a good and noble book, at onco 

« moving and instructive. 

“ Tho Journal of ytendhal, just issued 'by -MM. Do Nion and Striyoiiski 
(®harpontier), is an exceedingly curious study both of the Napoleonic 
epoch and of Stondhal himself. Society iii France emerged from tho 
Revolution so utterly weary of politics that it acct'ptcd without a murmur 
the authority and tho orders of the master it had taken to itself, and 
took no further interest in anything save two things only — literature 
and love. In this respect Stendhal is a type, lie makes his career 
as a member of the imperial military aduitnistrfftion ; we find him now 
at Milan, now in Germany, now in Austria, following tho armies of tho 
Empire ; and he details with cliill precision tho j)art he took in those 
cehJ)rated campaigns. Dut all the thoughts of his heart are straining 
towards these two things — to win the lovo of Melanie or of 'Mme. So- 
and-so, and to become a gi’cat dramatist. Tho theatre infatuates him, 
as it did tho rest of tho men of his time ; ho studies declaniatio]i as 
well as tho dramatic art ; and by a singular evolution, by dint of 
reasoning on tho tragic passions and their manifestations, and of 
amilyzing his own feelings and those of tho wojjieii whose favour l^o 
courts, ho becomes, without knowing it, a i^enctratiiig.and powerful 
’■psychologist, incapable, indeed, of ever WTiling a piece for the stage, 
but a master in tho art of story-telling. This journal, artle^ly and 
oven can Jc^?sly written, in broken and often incoh(3rent paragraphs, in* 
which the fatuity of the autfior disjdays itself with'the mg\t c;. ^uisito 
ingenuousness, but which at tho same time impr'cssejs one wilh tho 
intensity of his ambition and tho strength of his vpill, is, by the sheer 
forco of its sincerity, a most interesting and instructive document. 

It is npt possible to say as much of tho “ Memoirs of Desire Nisard 
(0. Levy). Their principal charm lips in the delicious style which gives 
value to the smallest things. But the rcader'is set on his guarf against an 
author whom he ppreeives but too plainly to bo constantly endeavouring 
to shove •hihisfflf off at the expense of his coutemporaries, Tho society 
depicted in the memoirs of Nisard is that of the times of Louis 

• Philippe and Napoleon III. ; the figures that pass across the stage 
are those, of ^illemain, Cousin, Musset, Sainto Beuve, Lamartine, 
Leverrier, &c. j* 9 nd all, except Armand Carrel, come out of the author’s 
hands shrivelled and diminished. Turn where one will, from tho 
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journal of the Goncoiirts -to the recollections of Nisard, 011*0 cames 
away the idea that the lilerary confraternity is made up of vanity 
and envy. 

Nor does !M. Daudet’s last novel, “ I/Immortel** (Lemejrre), give one 
any bettor idea of the generosity o£ men of letters, wliethei: one goes by 
the picture the author presents of Academic society, or by the pt'tiy 
■rancours he betrays in the book itself. Awhile ago, M. Rau'^et was 
expecting the doors of the French Academy to llyi open at his 
approach ; ho thought he was to be exempted from ivee])ing terms 
and from the repeated candidatures to which tlu' most illustrious num 
have submitted. When he fouhd that the Academy was not suffi- 
ciently appreciative to afford him this exceptional treatment, he 
conceived a bitterness against it and all its works, of wliich 
“ Llmmortel ” is the odibus expression. He represents the Academy 
as a collection of vile old men, decrepit, silly, and licentious ; and ho 
attributes to them in his story not ond word nor one action that is 
not an absurdity or a misdeed. Tho desire c/ getting into tho 
Academy, to which no doulA we owe more than one fine achievement 
in literature, is represented as tho inspiration of all sorts of selfish- 
nesses. stupidities, and meannesses. Ihis deiermination to detract has 
brought no luck to Daudet. “ L’lmmorttd is about the wiiakcst 
story ho has yet written. If it has had — thanks I0 tremendous 
puffing and the attractiveness of a bit of scandal — a successful sale, 
it has found few admirers, either among tho critics or among the 
public. A few scenes cleverly dashed off, and Iiao or three amusing 
portraits, do not constitute a novel, nor do Ihey make up for (vijry- 
body in the book being more or less dull or vulgar. For tho rest, 
the s])iteful reader will s(‘arcli in vain for real pei’sons, faithfully 
depicte 4 . Daudet may justly defend himstdf from the charge of 
having^ 4 .aken any of his portraits from Ihe life. 

Whil(>R. J)audet was thus breaking a lanc(‘ with \he French 
Academy, a«ul announcing in tho most effective manner his determi- 
nation *to belong to no other assembly than that modern Academy 
which M. E. de Gdneourt was to create and nominate in his will, M. 
Zola, who was supposed to hav^ taken a far more irreconcilable and 
audacious attitude than At. Daudet, has announced his intention to 
become a candidate for the Academic I<Vanyaise. Now, wdiatever con- 
cessions the Academy miglit be disposed to make to the prevailing 
taste of the day, and however often it may Lave submitted to the 
choice dictated to it by tli (5 Press, as it did not long agoi'in thbbase pf 
M. Halevy and M. Meilhac, it is not very likely that it* will^aHow M. 
Zola to be imposed upon it l)y anybody. At the moment when he sent 
in this unexpected claim, he had just published his novel “ Jja Terre ” 
(Charppntier), in which, under pretence of & jeprescotation o£ peasant 
manners, ho produced such an accumulation ^of e^rything foul and 
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base as sarpasscfl all he bad done in ‘ bSs’ previous works. It is said 
that the latter part of the book contains descriptions of immense 
**powpr. ' 1 call quite believe it, for there are few Avorks of M. Zola s 
Avhich h^i does not force one to admire his epic genius and bis 
^ descriptive talent ; but I would rather believe lhan go and *866. 1 

have^tric'd to read* “ La-^JViTo ; ” and the book fell from my hands in 
indignation and disgust. I know the country in which M. Zola lays 
his* plot, foiVj have lived in it ; I know the level of morality is low 
there, very Ioav indeed ; but lietween tlie vices and hypocrisies of the 
Beauccrons 1 have known, and th 9 unmitigated licence and brutality 
5 described by Al. Zola, it is indeed far to go. AI. Zola, however, is 
now inclined to show that ho can harp on any string ; and he has 
written “ Le Hove,’’ whicli, if wo are to b.idieve the booksellers’ advor- 
tisemonts, is absolutely unobj<'cfionable. It is the story of the simple 
love of a young girl, an embroiderer of cliasirbles, and the son of an 
Archbishop. But AI. Zola treats the story in his usual coarse and heavy 
manner; he iiiAista on the chastity of his hero and heroine till the 
book is hardl}" fit to read; and one is ready to prefer, in comparison 
with this mincing grossness, tin*, undisgnisod sensualities of his other 
books. ‘‘The Dream” is not likely to absolve tho author of “La 
Terre ” in tho ej7‘sof Acadoiiiiciaiis. If the Academy wished to make 
room ill its ranks for a member of the “Naturalist’* school, that 
member Avould not b(» Af. Zola, but Al. do Alaupassant, who, after 
his great success in “ Pierre et Jean,*’ has* again proved his powers 
as a great writer and a great scenic artist in liis book of travels, 
Sur I’Eau/’ There is a finish of stylo and a distinctive ^Vrwr/yiess 
in Al. Alaupassant’s work, Avhich is Avanting both to Zola and to 
Daudet ; and, imperfect as his philosophy of human nature may be, it 
is far sounder and more penetrating than tlicurs. .• ^ 

In a SJtyle bordcu’ing on that of Af. do Alaupassjnt, bat of a rfar 
higher tone and more emotional character, wo ^lavo lu. (». Ilenard’s 
volume of “Rural Sketches” (Ploii), remarkable for its tmthfill observa- 
tion of rustic manners, its sober narrative, and its toong and simple style. 
Al. Renard is now professor of French literature at Lausanne, but he is 
a native of Pic^dy, that mother of robust and wholesome minds, Avho 
has^iad so largo a place in the Uteraiy history oP France. Al. Renaid, 
has also published some useful “ Studies on Contemporary France.” I 
cannot say much ftr the paper on “ Naturalism ” with which the 
volume 'op^^ns ; it seems to mo superficial ; but the two folloAving 
paperi^ on the influence of Germany in France, and on Socialism, are 
‘ very valuable indeed. Nowhere have we seen so clear, so exhaustive, 
and so impai;tial a summing u]) of the various doctrines among which 
contemporar^^ygocialisnp is divided. It is not possible to Jook with 
indifference on this Socialist movement, which is carrying aAvay with 
irresistible force the laasses of the people, and which is destined to 
VOL. uv. 3 ^ 
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play a more and more iifipoAant part in political warfare. TliO 
Catholics, always quick & seize on any new opening for a propaganda, 
are posing, in the person of liL de Mun, aS allids of the movement^ asr* 
Christian Spcialists. The Radicals are trying to'turii to their own 
advantage the Socialist abhorrence of the rich, of middlemen, and of 
jobbers. The. Boulangists — ^who cei-tainly are not in a position to* 
throw stones at anybody in the matter of money concernS'-^.-also 
profess to stand up for the people against the corrupt /practice}^ of 
Members of Parliament. They applauded M. Numa Jjriify, the Mayor 
of Nimes, when ho said that the Budget Committee contained at least 
a score of Wilsons.” In spite of the indignant pi*otest of most of the 
members, and the prosecution instituted by M. Aridrieux against Ihe 
slanderer, many good pcople^imagine that France is the prey of a band 
of robbers ; and we may expect to find the cry “ A bas Ics voleurs ! ” 
doing a good deal of damage at the iiext^ elections. Writers of the 
moat shameless description, who make their living by scandal, take 
advantage of this mood of the 5 )ublic mind ; and M.l^ruraont, already 
unfavourably known by his “ La France Juive,” in which he found a 
solution of the social question in a general spoliation of the Jewish 
bankers, has produced another pamphlet, more stupid and more 
calumnious even than the first, “ La Fin d’un Monde ” (Savino), a fitere 
burst of rabid fury against all our living politicians, and, as usual, the 
Protestants and the Jews, against whom ho calls for a new Saint 
Bartholomew and a new dragonnade. 

But if the ravings of M. Drumont are the ifiere product of a 
diseased brain, there is, nevertheless, much that is really alarming is. 
the moral condition of French society. It cannot be denied that the 
flood of immoral litei^ture with which we are deluged has become a « 
public danger ; and M. de Presscns6 ought to be Tvarmly supported in 
tl\e campaign hci has undertaken against it, both in the Senate and 
'by means of ](iu^lic meetings. Under the tnfluence of this literature, 
and of the manners of which this literatuie is the expression, the tone 
of society has becomC' at once more and more frivolous and more and 
more gross. It finds a faithful and, at the same time, an amusing echo . 
in the disJogues of J^Ime. de MaHel, the lady who writes under the 
pseudonym of “Gyp.” The types she reproduces in'“Au&iir du 
Manage,” ‘‘Autour du Divorce,*’ “LoPetit Bob,” and “Loulou”(C.L6vy) . 
-—Paulette, the young woman without illusions, who looks on marriage 
as an a&ir of business, in which the object of the woman-is*to,hQod-« 
wink her partner; Bob, the spoilt and ill-bred boy*; Loulou, the* 
emancipated young lady, who goes in for her B.A. because if is the • 
fashion, and who, under all the effrontery of her manners, is really 
sincere at bottom — ^not to speak of a whol^ gallery ^ men of the . 
world and indiscreet or vicious women, all of *^them ^masingly* unre- 
strained in speech — represent with but little touch of Caricature the 
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socje^ tliat calls itself ."Society uijder thejjTlurd llepablic. To take it 
is earnest, this sciiiA of* society is hardly less frightful than the social 
dregs that M. cle l^iice) a former head of police, uncovers in his 
curious hooks, “ Lo Service de la Surete," “ Un Joli Monde,” “ <3ibier 
de Saint-.&azare ” (Charpontier). 

’ ^^evert^ieless, somo^flSJrt is being made to check this social dis- 
integratpn whic£*^Iireatens to sap the vital forces of the nation. The 
chief lyipe lies in the system of national instruction, which has 
^ ’■^taiuk^ y'l^'jiramense progress in all its grades ; and people are 
begu; sens' serious qu^tion how to unite education, 

ia its , 1 ,ri"e, with instruction. Oni'_ schools of primary and 

seco.' a y 'action are far from being harbours of health for either 
the inui ^ principal causes of their moral 

•--riuess is their physical deficiencies. Physical exercise does 
, iibid tho place it ought to hold in any sound system of education. 
M. Philippe Du. 1, who made 'himself a melancholy reputation during 
tho Commune under his real name of j’ascal Grousset, and who 
consequently spent several years in England, is making it his busi- 
ness tq fpinstato in public favour th<; school games played in England, 
and, for the most part, formerly played in Prance — cricket, football, 
lawn-tennis, and so forth. Two associations have already been 
formed, under tho presidency of M. Jules Simon and M. Borthelot, 
to car^ out the suggestions made in M. Daryl’s ‘*,^lienaissance 
Physique ” (Hotzel). Borne of tho free sohoob, the Ecolo Alsacienne 
and the Ecole Monge, have placed themselves at the head of the move- 
ment, and the State will be obliged to follow. 

The last few months have given us several volumes of poetry* 

• '^qKthy'of notice— “ ■L’lUusidn,” by Jean Labor (the pseudonym of 
M.; Who clothes his Buddhist pessimism in a splendi^ har- 

mony of language; “La Legende do plaint Nicolas,” ^ /jr. Vicair^^ 
(E^morre), written with all th» bright simplicity of popular ;;and, . 
finally, the tvyo volumes of Viffi^r Hugo’s “ Toute la L^e,”||(vhich 
cbntmh t good deal that the author'*vcry wisely preferred to leave in 
hia portfolio^ interspersed with a few fine pieces, aifd all with noble 
lines scattered hem and there. ' • f. • 

In thj^i^ajhj^^^matic poetry there is but a ringle Work to men- 
« tion, bht that i^.a very remarkabld ono-jthe “ Flibustier ” of M. 

» ^Richepin, ’pl'ayei. at the Theatre Fran 9 ais. The author of the 
* vBlanhdinea ”^as this time replaced his brazen chords with chords 
'.''l^b'^nd instead of tho coarse and savage seamen of “La Mer” 
ViAjrevj lof absurdly but delightfully idyllic chara^rs. The 
r'lltehepin is« that you never feel he is artistically in 
\an accdmpli^ed virtuoso ; but his works can k-vp • 
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The musical drama has gif^cn us ripin* and stronger works. I 
speak especially of Ijlie “ Roi d' Ys *’ of 'M. ljalo,‘ gi\jn al tho i**t 
O pera ('oinique, of which M. I’ara\ey h,\s taken fhe management. 

AL Lalo is not a young man, for he is over iiflv ; but he is regarded ■ 
as a young musician, because his persistent ill-liigk has., hitj^isj’to pre- 
vented him from getting a hearing on the si age. llis debi^jt wasi an * 
immense success. Tho music to which he has ,«e1 the Injgeud of 
Gralon the king and his unchaste daughter, whus(9 waiitonngss has 
drawn down the vengeance of Heaven on the town ofYs is full*' of 
learning, originality, and gouiu|. It has raised AI. 1 Ix'ttind* 

to tho rank of one of ouy first dramatic composeis. moracjit 

they are all at work, and we are promised for this wiii^^'^’ I'i.orks 
by Gounod, Ambroise Tlmmas, Saint Saeiis, and AlassV^''** .At the 
new Th6Atre Lyrique, managed by AI. Capoiil, M. Renjfff'iV'i^^f»odard 
has given us a “ Jocelyn,”’ in which we lind his ever-pi-esent gfitce 
and freshness of imagination, bnt not the pow^.iti found in his 
“ Tasso.” 

AVo must not pass over in silence the allempt made by AIM. 
llugnes le Roux and J*. Ginisty to place JDostoievsk} s *• C^ime et 
Chtitiment ’’ on the stage at the Odt%i. It was an eHbrt made under 
immense difficulties. Tho whole force of the novel is in the profound 
and minute analysis of character and motive, which alone redeems the 
extravagance of a plot in which the noble-hearted liei-o, who has com- 
mitted a murder for money, is tho lover of a jnostitute still more 
virtuous than himself. On the stage, all thi» analysis is simplified 
away, and the mere ^hochinguess of the story stands out blank and 
'bare. Nevertheless, the two ^oung authors have succeeded, by force of 
sheer eamestnessv in making it an interesting play, and tho lnfatj»;« 
tion.,£f tho public for everything Russian has made it a theatrical 
^uocek ^ 

• * ileei Z lihy anything of the Black and White Exhibition? I think 
not. cuts but a ^rry figure beside your London exhibitions of the 
kind. Besides, n 4 har Black anti White, most of the dravnngs are 
water-colours or *^tela. This peculiarity is the most original ^ing 
about it. . * I 

Let me menlion, in conclusion, that Greeij^s j'his^nr of the 
English People "has be^ trai&lated into Frencbfby M. Auguste 
Alonod, and that 1 have prefixed an introtjuctory vssay, trocinij thr 
parallel development of tlie history of France and pf E&gW I, a* 
attempting to determine tho causes of the profound dissimilarity 
genius and institutions of the two nations. 








